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THE FORGOTTEN BEHEST 


Fe a week from tomorrow, from one end of this 
vast country to the other, hackneyed phrases of 
hypocritical homage will be freely spouted by poli-- 
ticians, administratiors, educationists, social workers 
and a variety of other public personages. All that 
_ verbiage that will pile-up during these seven days can- 
not however hide the shameful fact that the grèat 
ideals for which Mahatma Gandhi lived and died lie 
buried under billions of meaningless words, that 


even the chief task he set for the péople.of this country ' 


yet remains unfulfilled. 


Through the greater part of his life Gandhiji strove . 


ceaselessly to remove the causes of bitterness between 
the two major communities of the sub-continent, 
and paid with his life for the cause most dear to him. 
The people wept, while the politicians coined mov- 
ing cliches instead of bending determinedly to the 
task of continuing to-a successful. consummation the 
noble mission of the Mahatma. The historic martyr- 
dom should have shocked the nation into burying 
communalism for all time; all that happened was 
that the communal forces, apprehensive of -public 
wrath, lay, low for a time, and after-a reasonable 
interval. began to get active once again. 

The rehabilitation of the enemies of secularism 
and communal peace, ironically enough, was,made 
possible by the connivance of men who had been 
widely publicized as devoted Gandhians. Enjoying 
power merely because they grew into politicians 
under the shadow of Gandhiji and,had the magic 
mantle of Jawaharlal Nehru to protect them for long 
years, they made use of their positions to strerigthen 


the darkest force in the country on the pretext that it, 


was a “cultural” organisation. The rulers of Pakis- 
tan, pursuing the logic of Jinnah’s two-nation theory, 
sought to keep tensions alive between the two com- 
munities in both countries, and the powerful com- 
bination of certain politicians in power and the reac- 
tionaries backed by para-military cadres supplemen- 
ted these efforts on this side of the border. 
Communalism is by no means a thing of the! past 
in India. Communal forces are active under various 
guises, including those of political parties and cul- 
tural organisations. In various insidious ways they 
are instigating communal friction. The most recent 


examples are provided by the happenings in Jammu: 


and Kashmir, in Ranchi, in Ahmednagar, in Gorakh- 
pur and in Sholapur. 

The Fourth General Election unfortunately bis 
ught certain avowedly communal parties and leaders 
into seats of power in some States. Direct contact 
with men in authority has undoubtedly strengthened 
the communal forces and emboldened them immeasu- 
rably. But the efforts to create communal tension 
and confusion are bound to be equally pronounced 
in States and areas where the communalists have not 
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yet been able to share power, for it is on confusion 
that they can hope to ride to power. The progressive 
parties which found it necessary to ally themselves 
with such parties for the limited purpose of ousting 
the Congress must now consider in earnest the Jong- 
term implications of continued alliance with these 
elements—alliances which created genuine misgivings 
among many friends of progressive parties. 

It is not communalism alone that poses a challenge 
to the progressive forces in the country. Regional 
chauvinism is being deliberately encouraged by ambi- 
tious men in authority in some States in orderto keep 
themselves in office by winning temporary popularity 
on the strength of regional or linguistic slogans. 
The growth of the Shiv Sena in Maharashtra with the 
blessings of a powerful section -of Congressmen is 
a glaring example of this new tendency. 
Similar trends are noticeable - eleswhere also. 
It is the responsibility of parties and groups opposed 
to divisive propaganda to counter it effectively. This 
they undoubtedly have failed to do. - 

In the last few months fissiparous tendencies have 
received encouragement of dangerous proportions; 
and in the last few years the affluent minority has 
been allowed to grow richer and more powerful at 
the cost of the millions in this country. The close 
connections between economic vested interests and 
communal reaction are no secret. The people must 
unitedly rise against these elements and in this mighty 
struggle the progressive parties must provide the 
leadership. They cannot do it unless they muster 
the courage to make a ‘clean break with communal 
forces and vested interests even at the cost of 
temporary elimination from office. For, they must 
never acquiesce in the misdeeds of elements known 
to be plotting against the people. 
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SPECIAL: REPORT 


AUTUMN has set inthe beauti- : 


ful valley of Kashmir—the 


autumn of mellow fruitfulness, : 


And in the breath-taking beauty 


of this rich land; one comes across - 


today the spectacle of simmering 


tensions between brother and. 
‘tensions which were. 


brother, 
-never in the past allowed to vitiate 
rélations among Kashmiris of 
different communities. 

The people of .this picturesque 
valley have passed through many 
an ordeal—two invasions in two 
decades and the convulsions fol- 
lowing the deposition of one of 
their leaders. But none of these— 
noteventhe shock of’ the tempo- 


rary loss of the Muslim Holy : 


. Relic three years ago—could wea- 
ken the bonds of. communal har- 
. mony in Kashmir Valley that 
has been a precious asset for the 


whole of India. But today when  ' 


one hears talks of communalism 
crossing the Banihal, it may be 


worth recording some ‘of the im- ` 


- pressions gathered during a brief 
visit to this cuchantine valley in 
distress, - 

* 


-What really i is the crux of the 


Pandit agitation in"' Kashmir? 
The elopment of :an allegedly 
minor Pandit gif]. with her. Muslim 
office boss would by’ normal 


“standards have been an issue of. 


local excitement : there is no 
‘doubt of bungling by the' police 
in handling the case, which was 
all the more. thoughtless since 


" there was the danger of the episode. 


' getting -communal overtones—a 
danger which was least expected 


to be missed: by the Kashmir 


administration with its, record ~of 
‘vigilant anti-communalism for 
two long decades. 


In fact, inter-communal marry 


ages have throughout been more 
frequent in Kashmir than in any 
other part of India :; cases. of. 


, Pandit „girls marrying- Muslims," 


me 
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or Muslin girls marrying Hindus 


and Sikhs have-been numerous, 
quite a few having taken place in’ 


recent months.. 

The reason why there was so 
much stir over this particular 
case `of Parameshwari Handoo 
was that it was linked up with the 
dwindling economic status of the 
. Pandit community. In their very 
first press conference, the Hindu 
Action Committee’ made it clear 
that their programme of strugggle 
-had been taken up ~‘for restoring 
the rights that are being denied 
to them as.citizens of free India" 
as "they have been undergoing 
continuous and unabated process 
of denial in all walks of life." 
In. their representation to Sri 
‘Chavan also they .complained 


about their “disabilities and diff- . 


culties” as a community. 

From the mere statement of 
this position one would possibly 
get the i impression that the Kash- 
miri Pandit is being treated today 


as a second-class citizen in ‘his - 


- own homeland.- Buta dispassió- 
nate study of the feality, would 
show that this is far from the 
truth. Numbering roughly about 
sixty thousand, they constitute less 
than two per cent of the total 
population of the State. As against 
this, they still hold as many as 
638 out of 2252 Gazetted posts 
in the State, thereby cornering 
more than 27 per cent of the 
higher-income Government jobs. 
The total nuniber of non-Gazetted 
posts in the State is 44,529.. Out 
of this, as many as 7136, or 18.25 


. per cent are held by the Kash- 


miri Hindus: (Incidentally, 
shows that the Kashmiri Pandit 


. aga réaltively affluent community 


tends. more towards the higher- 
income jobs.) 

Perhaps no community in India 
is so favoured—not even thé majo- 
- rity community in most of the Stat- 


&s—with a population strength of. 


- culty of the ‘Pandit 
` getting admission into the Medical 


- interesting. : 
this © 


‘less than two pér cent it has been 


permitted to-.retain. as. many as 
27 per-cent of higher-income-jobs ` 
and 18 per cent of the lower- 
income jobs under the Govern- > : 


ment. 


This weightage i in favour of the 
Pandit is moré sharply brought 
out when one:looks at the corres- - 
ponding figüres for the Muslim: 
community. The Muslims con- . 


.Stitute 68 per cent of the popula- .. 
. tion of the State, but. they hold 


only 42 per cent ‘of the Gazetted, : 
posts and a little over 47 per cent- 


-of the non-Gazetted posts. ` 


: The charge `of discrimination, ` 
if levelled against the Sadiq 
Government, becomes ` patently 


' untenable when one looks at the 


figures of recent Government 
appointments. Of the 136 Gazet- 
ted appointments made- since- 
March 1966, the Muslims number 


.only 43 while the non-Muslims ' 


(including Sikhs) were selected for 
as many as 91 posts, of which the: . 
Pandits bagged: 47. Obviously, - 


the badge of the community has 


not been the major consideration’ 
in the making of these: apponi.. : 
ments. - 


` In the matter of ‘educational 
facilities, one hears of the diff- 
students | 


and Engineering Colleges. As for 
medical education, 104 went to 
Muslims in 1966, and’ 131 to non- - 
Muslims. In the Regional Engine- 
ering College in Srinagar, the 
figures of admission in 1966 are - 
Muslims 77, non- 
Muslims ‘127 (out of whom 60 
are Kashmiri Pandit boys). ` 


` In the higher echelons of thé 
bureaucracy, the non-Muslims 


‘in Kashmir have an honoured 


. place : the Chief Secretary, the 
_ Financial Commissioner, the 
D.LG. of Police, thé Trade 


Agents.are non-Muslims. Of the : 
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three High Court judges, only one 
is a Muslim. i 

In terms of Government 
employment, therefore if any 
community in Kashmir can have 
a grievance, one should think it is 
certainly not the Pandits. But the 
background to the undoubted 
sense of frustration which pre- 
vails among Pandits has a history 
behind it. Under the Maharaja 
rule before Independence, the 
Pandits monopolised all the Go- 
vernment jobs and the Muslims 
definitely were the have-nots, 
despite their being the majority 
community. As early as 1928, the 
then Prime Minister of the State, 
Sir Albion Bannerji had com- 
pared the state of Muslims in 
Kashmir to a flock of sheep. One 
of the major causes of the uprising 
against the Maharaja rule in 1931 
was the grinding economic 
impoverishment of the Muslim 
masses; this led to the appoint- 
ment of the Glancy Commission 
which suggested measures for 
adequate ^ representation of 
Muslims in Government services 
as also the spread of educational 
facilities. But the feudal auto- 
cracy of the Maharaja hardly 
made any efforts to improve con- 
ditions. In 1939 Sir Gopalaswamy 
Ayyangar who was then the. 
Maharaja's Prime Minister, 
-~ added to the civil service recruit- 
ment rules of the State that in 
making appointments the Go- 
vernment would take into account 
the comparative representation 
of different communities in the 
State. This also did not improve 
matters and the last of the efforts 
in the direction were indicated 
by thé Jha Commission which 
highlighted the inadequacy of 
Muslims in the matter of Govern- 
ment appointments and facilities 
for education. . 

, After Independence, the succes- 





naturally the majority community 
has also thrown up a number of 
educated men eligible on grounds 
of merit for services; and so 
the monopoly held by the Pandit 
community has been undermined 
in a natural process. As a senior 
Kashmir leader put it to me 
with a total sense of unbias, the 
cake has remained constant while 
the clamour for shares have gone 
up, with the result that one who 
was having almost the whole 
cake for a long time has been 
finding that he has to share it 
with others equally entitled to it. 
It is in this way that the problem 
of educated unemployment, 
which has been growing all over 
the country, has got into a dis- 
torted focus in the mind of the 
Pandit community which looks 
at it with alarm as a serious 
inroad into their past privileged 
preserve. 

In this ‘connection it may be 
worthwhile noting the peculiar 
characteristics of the Pandit com- 
munity. It is a closed tribe of highly 
cultured and widely educated 
men and women, who more 
than the Bengali bhadralok have ' 
kept themselves confined mainly 
to jobs instead of branching out 
to commerce and industry; nor 
one finds them engaged in agri- 
culture, or the poorest section 
Boing in for factory work. Ob- 
viously the fate of such a com- 
munity in the new economic 
set-up would be very trying: out 
of their closed-wall frustration 
any small incident could spark 
off an angry outburst. 

One cannot say that the Kashmir 
Government is completely 
oblivious to this state of affairs. 
This is clear from the fact that 
right from the beginning Sri 
Sadiq has refused to turn a_deaf 
ear to the problem. Even before 
Sri Chavan went to Srinagar, 





grievances”. In the official state- 
ment at the end of his visit, Sri 
Chavan mentioned : “The Chief 
Minister had already announced 
a decision to constitute a Com- 
mittee which should examine all 
these and related matters (referr- 
ing to the disabilities and  diffi- 
culties of the Pandit community). 
Soon.after a memorandum on 
this subject is made available to 
the Chief Minister by the Action 
Committee, the State Government 
would set up such a committee 
as would command universal con- 
fidence.” — Uptil this day, the 
memorandum from the Action 
Committee has not reached the 
Kashmir Government. 

It is not that the sober sections 
of the Pandits did not realise that 
in the solution of their problems 
a large-scale agitation involving 
communal tensions would not 
help in the least. The terms of 
settlement of the agitation ann- 
ounced by Sri Chavan on Sep- 
tember 3 were offered more than 
once by Sri Sadiq and his collea- 
gues to the Hindu Action Com- 
mittee right from the beginning 
of the agitation. Why then did 
the leadership of the Pandit agita- 
tion take to the path of direct 
action? 

* 


It is in this context that the 
Jana Sangh's role assumes signi- 
ficance. More precisely, the 
RSS elements are reported to 
have provided the aggressive com- 
munal pep to the entire agitation. 
The Hindu Action Committee 
as such has been trying to say 
that it has no specific political , 
affiliation, but there is known to 
be a strong Jana Sangh faction 
in it; the President of the Com- 
mittee, Sri P.N. Ghasi (inciden- 
tally, a Bakshi associate) is 
believed to be leading this 
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in the Pandit agitation. When he 
met the Chief Minister, he gave 
the impression of being anxious 
to help in calming down the 
excitement, but the impact of his 
address at the public meeting had 
just the opposite effect. He 
exhorted the Pandits not to con- 
sider themselves as a minority, 
but to realise that the entire Hindu 
. India would back them; and 
naturally enough, he warned the 
Muslims that the. Jana Sangh 
was the emerging authority in the 
national scene: it all had the 
smacking of a retaliatory mind. 


This provocation had its. inevi-. 


table impact. Two days later, on 
August 24, a lakh-strong Muslim 
procession was out on the streets 
denouncing Sri Madhok's speech. 


Obviously the pro-Pak elements . 


took advantage of the situation— 
since Sri Madhok almost proved 
their thesis about the incompati- 
bility of co-existence between the 
Hindus and the Muslims—but 
the Congress leaders claimed that 


by joining in this demonstration, , 


they could prevent it from taking 
a violent communal turn : 
confined to angry gesticulations 
against Sri Madhok. 

Next day, the Hindu Action 
Committee retaliated by bringing 


out another procession: tensions ' 
began to mount and the zero hour ' 


was fast approaching. The Govern- 


ment clamped down the curfew. - 


But one can hardly say that the 
Government acted with the neces- 
sary firmness: for instance, seven 
thousand curfew passes were is- 
sued, and the next day, the autho- 
rities, in such àn atmosphere sur- 
charged with communal tension, 
were complacent in permitting a 
full-scale procession with the body 
of one of the Hindu demonstra- 
tors who had died in hospital as a 
result of police lathi charge. This 
procession became violent and 
there were clashes with rival 


groups; the result was arson 
on some of the shops and 
premises, in which both 


communities suffered. This was. 
the only fatal case involving the 
Hindu, community: against this, 
Muslim circles have complained 


that hardly any-notice was taken. 


of the death of two Muslims in 
the disturbances. | 

Incidentally, one could hear in 
Srinagar of charges of communal 


10 


it-was . 


bias against the Central Reserve 
Police and the Punjab Police, while 
the Hindus criticised the Kashmir 
Police for lathi charging women 
in a Pandit demonstration. 


After this, thére has been: no 
disturbance in Srinagar, barring a 


` little rowdyism by student groups 


a few weeks later, on September 20. 
At the Women’s College, a state- 
ment signed by students Had been 


drawn up repudiating the hair-. 


raising stories of insecurity of the 
lives and honour of Hindu wo- 
men, whipped up by communal 
elements outside the State: this 
had a particular reference to Sri 


Ghasi’s public allegations in New - 


Delhi and also to virulent writings 
in the north Indian press, parti- 
cularly some of the Indian lan- 
‘guage dailies. This was picked up 
by some Hindu students of another 
college as an item to be objected ` 
to, on the ground that the signa- 


. tures to the statement had been 


secured under- duress: and fifty 
of the boys went on a dharna for 
hours in front of the Women's 
College gate in one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in the city. The 
police was present throughout 


-but with amazing ineptness let. 


this provocative demonstration go ` 
on for hours, instead of removing 
the boys at least under Section 
144, which was supposed to be 
strictly in force. Three hours later, 
an equally bellicose Muslim stu- 
dents” procession came out with 
provocative slogans. 


. Safety to India. 


Then ihe | 


Government employees engaged 
in the Pandit agitation have not 
been punished, but only charge- . 


sheeted, and as far as could be . . 


made out, no action has been 
taken against them. 

How hideous is the nature-of 
communal propaganda let loose 
in Kashmir could be seen from 
many of the inflammatory material 
sent into the Valley from outside. 
On August 31, for instance, the 
police seized a parcel at the Indian’ 
Airlines office at,Srinagar: it had 
been despatched from Amritsar, 
where the leaflets had been. prin- 
ted. The leaflets contained straight 
inflammatory call to Hindus to 


-fight the Kashmir Government, 


Sri: Sadiq himself being branded 


"as a regenerated Aurangzeb. 


Another leaflet which got fairly 
wide circulation attacked Sri Sadiq 
for being worse than President 
Ayub, who, according to this ver- 
sion had shot a Muslim doctor in 
East Pakistan for having coerced a 
Hindu girl into marriage, and sent 
her off along with her father in 
“He (Sadiq) 
should have settled the issue as a 
statesman like-General-Ayub of 


. Pakistan who settled the issue as a 


soldier”. There are reasons to 
believe that the origin of this leaflet 
could be traced to: pto-Pakistani 
circles which are naturally fishing 
in the troubled waters of Kash- 
mir. 

This is but one of the many - 
evidences of how the Pandit agi- 


police woke up and lathi charged —tatiori is providing good meat for 


both sidés to disperse them. 

It is to be noted that two mem- 
bers of the Hindu ‘Action Com- 
mittee actively tried to dissuade the 
group of Hindu boys from demons- 
trating,.but they were brushed 
aside. 

The Hindu Action Committee 
attacked the Sadiq Ministry for 


having warned the Government ' 


employees that any of them found 
to be guilty of violating the law 
would not be reinstated after any 
police action against them. But 
what the Hindu leaders have re- 
fused to take note of is that last 
year Muslim employees invo- 
Ived in a demonstration brought 
out by Maulvi Farooq's men, 
were immediately suspended. and 
some are still in prison, and 
none of them’ have been reinsta- 
ted. This time, in contrast, the. 


the pro-Pakistani elements, which, 
after the grievous setback suffered 
in1965 with the failure of Pakistani 
forces in capturing Kashmir, had 
been largely demoralised and had 
to lie low. Recently with the un- 
earthing of a key Pak spy-ring in 
Kashmir, these suffered another 
severe blow. But now, with the 
Pandit agitation fanned by the 
RSS elements, the pro-Pak agents 
have received. a-shot in the arm. 


"Their activity is conspicuous in 


fensionceharged Srinagar. 


* 

The key point which the Pak 
propaganda has made so long in 
Kashmir is that it is impossible 
for the Hindus and the Muslims 
to coexist. For nearly three de- 
cades, the Kashmir leadership has 
by their word and deed been con- 
sistently refuting this Jinnah the- 
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sis. Today, the Pandit agitation 
made into a catspaw of extreme 


: Hindu communalism is trying to 


sabotage the crusade by the Kash- 
mir leadership against Pakistani 
communalism. “Our unity has 
been our strength in many a grave 
crisis we have been called upon to 
face during the last two decades," 
Sri Sadiq appealed in the Assem- 
bly. “This unity we must preserve 
at all costs." This was reiterated 


before Sri Chavan by a group of. 


Kashmiri Muslims in a written 


memorandum: “We are proud to | 
claim that we have resisted our ' 


co-religionists from across the 
border and protected life and pro- 
perty of other communities and 
have not at any stage hesitated to 
sacrifice everything dear to us to 
achieve this end.” . 

This was no empty boast even 
today. In the very week when Sri 
Balraj Madhok was delivering his 
passionate.oration exhorting the 
Pandits to look upto the Hindus 
in India as their protecting angel, 
a congregation of fifty thousand 


Muslims. at Hazratbal mosque - 


took the pledge of defending 


. Hindu-Muslim harmony at all 


costs. Mirza Afzal Beg, founder 
President of the Plebiscite Front 
defying the internment restrictions 
on him, boldly came out in dé- 
fence of the Hindus and never let 
communal hatred pollute the air 
of his home district, Anantnag. 

What is very often missed by 
outsiders is that the communal 
passions never spread beyond the 
city limits of Srinagar; and there 
too, it caught on for short periods 
in localised areas. Even at Srinagar 
there was not_a single case of 
stabbing, the very first sign of 
communal clash judging by the 
yardstick that one has come to 
follow in the rest of the sub-con- 


"tinent. 


Through the entire countryside, 
the picturesque hamlets stretching 
from Baramula to Pahalgam, 

from Gulmarg to Kokernag, have 
at no time been disturbed of their 
idyllic peace. and warmest com- 
munal amity. It.was not for noth- 
ing that Sri Chavan in his Srinagar 
press conferencesaid : “In Kashmir 
there were no communal riots, 
Hindus and Muslims as such did 
not clash with each other.” And 
this he considered to be “the basic 
difference. between Ranchi and 
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Srinagar. This by itself provides 
the finest commentary on the 
robust secularism of the Muslim 
peasantry of Kashmir. and cons- 
titutes the bedrock of their resis- 
tance against the onslaught of 
communalism, whether of the Pak 
or the RSS variety.. 


* 
At the same time it would be _ 


incorrect to assume that nothing 
has been lost in the short-lived 
tension generated in Srinagar by 
the Pandit agitation. The tension 
has no doubt subsided, but a 
climate of mutual alienation has 
setin: for the first time, since 
independence, many in Kaslimir 
have begun to think in terms of 
their community affiliation. 

The stifling frustration at being 
unable to hold the communalists, 
in the leash has further embittered 
relations. Even: comrades-in-arms 
of the Quit-Kashmir days have 
started suspecting each other of 
communal bias. At Srinagar, one 
felt this most acutely when going 
round meeting old acquaintances: 
there has grown the very percepti- 


ble tendency of looking inward— - 


towards one’s own community— 
instead of trying to build bridges 
between the two communities. 
Itis in this background that 
one would not be surprised 


if this was magnified through © 


whispers by those having a vested 
interest in communalism, the RSS 
elements on one side and the Pak 
agents on the other. 
But when I met Mir Qasim, one 
, of the first things he asked me was 
why only Sri Balraj Madhok 
could come to Kashmir and no 


. MP from any of the secular parties 


with the sole exception of Sri 
Raj Narain. He was most insis- 
ient that democratic forces, in 
India should come forward in 
the common struggle to.drive out 
communalism from Kashmir. This 
obviously is not the voice of a 
communalist. One could feel a 
sense of agony as one listened to 
his very just complaint that the 
job of fighting commuanlism could 
not be left to the people of Kashmir 
alone. Ifin despair some ele- 
ments got cooped up in the shell 
of their own community, the blame 
should fall squarely on the demo- 
cratic forces in India as a whole. ` 

Equally distressing was it to 
hear some friends talking of Sri 


. cratic 


D..P. Dhar as if he had become 
an ardent Pandit.Sri Dhar, actu- 
ally, was the target of attack 
in the Pandit agitation, and he 
was one of those who earnestly 
tried his best to bring itto an end. 
He reinforced the plea for demo- 
intervention by secular 
forces from India. 

More important than all the 
mutual misgivings, I found à sur- 
prising consensus among all these 
leaders about the basic cause of 
the Pandits' unrest. AII these years, 
when the supfeme task facing the 
Kashmir leadership has been to 
combat the anti-India forces, the 
Pandit community had been left 
unattended. On the question of 
integration with India, the Pandits 
naturally were taken for granted, 
and no political work was done 
among them to educate them and 
bring them into the mainstream 
of secular democratic movement. 
Barring a few—not counting more 
than.a hundred—the Pandits as 


.a community did not participate 


in the freedom struggle against 
the Maharajah rule. And 
when freedom came, they came 
into the new world without the 
baptism of fire through which 
large sections of-other communi- 
ties in Kashmir had to go through. 

It was in this political vacuum, 
communalism stepped in to cash 
in on the economic unrest. It is 
no accident that one of the first 
speeches that incited the Pandit 
community into action this time 
was delivered by Sri S.N. Fotedar 
(the former MP and now the 
Chairman of the State Legislative 
Council) the very same person 
who had led a-black-flag demons- 
tration. against Nehru in 1946 
when he had rushed there to stand 
in solidarity with the Quit-Kash- 
mir movement and courted arrest 
defying the Maharajah’s ban on 
entry into his state, : 


* 


There were no, doubt certain 
lags in the functioning of the 
Kashmir leadership, which any 
honest reporter can hardly over- 
look. The Congress as an organi- 
sation was almost perrified by this 
agitation. I could hardly get any 
evidence of an all-out bid on the 
part of any democratic, secular 
organisation to combat the com- 


l1 


& 


munal menace. There was much 
that the all-India Congress leader- 
ship itself could have done to help 
the Kashmir leaders: not even a 
line of condemnation of the Jana 
Sangh depredations in Kashmir 

came from the Congress President, 
though less than ,a, year “ago, he - 
himself was the’ victim of com- - 


. munal vandalism in Néw Delhi. 


While Smt Indira Gandhi* com- 


. mands -support in most sectors 


of public opinion in Kashmir, 
there is universal complaint about 
the Centre’s indifference—not a- 
single central project is located 


in Kashmir, and the rail link 


with Jammu ` is put off from 
year to year. 
The complaint against the Left 


"parties that one heard .from the 
- Kashmir leaders was not confined 


to their silence or inaction in com- 
bating commuünalism generated 
by the Pandit agitation alone. A. 
long chain of events of the last 
six months has created a sense of 
estrangement between the Kashmir 
leadership and the' Left parties, 
particularly the Socialists and the 
Communists. The stand taken by 
the Left parties in opposing Dr. 


Zakir Hussain's election as Presi- - 
dent was resented by the Kashmir _ 
leaders: for them, it is a very 


big thing to beable to tell the mas- 
ses in Kashmir Valley—so much 
under constant Pakistani pro-.. 
paganda—that an eminerit Muslim 
has been elected to the highest 
'office in the Republic, a true sign 
of secularist outlook; and they 
feel that by opposing this choice, 
the-Left parties have weakened the 
sense of reliance in them that the- 
Muslim masses generally repose 
in anti-cominunal forces. 
Theforming of coalition govern- 
ments with Jana Sangh.as a partner 
is another -point on which I 
found the Kashmir leaders very 
‘much agitated. Their point has 


Mainstream Office : 


been that such a strategy would at 


least weaken the scope and capa-. 
city of the Left parties in combat- - 


ting the. communalist menace. 
The Jana Sangh's spectacular suc- 
cess in the election to the Delhi 
Metroplolitan Council and the 
equally poor show of the Left 
parties also had an adverse reac- 
tion in Kashmir. 

On' top of it all, the Ranchi 
riots—and the gruesome slaughter 
"at Hatia—followed by the spate of 
communal outbursts from Ahmed- 
nagar to Gorakhpur could not 
but accentuate the worry of the 
leaders in Kashmir at the rising 
menace of communalism; and one 
could understand their resentment 
at the Left parties not taking up 
the struggle against it as a sacred 
crusade: in a sense, this ‘resent- 
ment itself^is the testimony to 


their long-nurtüred faith in the © 


democratic’ parties. There is no 


doubt that the rise of Jana Sangh . 
in north India has perturbed the ` 


Kashmir leaders; and as one of 
them ‘put -it to me: "Perhaps we 
would have felt secure if Kashmir 
had been 
India." 


* 


It is not that the present leader- 


ship in Kashmir has a poor record _ 
to its credit —an impression which 


one often comes across in India. 
After the fiasco. of the Pakistani 
attack in 1965, the section of 
Muslim opinion which was under 
the spell of Pak propaganda were 
gradually getting reconciled to 
finding a solution within the four 
corners of the Indian Constitution. 
This was further facilitated by the 
Government's impressive record 
on the food front, particularly 
this year: and food, as is known all 
over India, is the main source of 
mass discontent.. The food pro- 
duction in the State-went up from 


situated in South 


: 4,50,800 tonnes in 1965-66- to 
5,83,365 tonnes in 1966-67, and 
this year's returns would show-a 
"further spurt without doubf. 


From even casual enquiries, one 
could not but be' struck by the 


` effective measures taken by the 


present Government on the agra- 
.rian front: all forms of eviction 
of sharecroppers are banned by 


law, while Kashmir is one, of the. 


first States to go in for the aboli-: 
tion of land' revenué for the 


small cultivator. ; One of the. 


main reasons. for the very good 
. harvest this year. is the liberal 


' distribution of fertilizers. For the , 


current year, the target of distri- 
bution has been: fixed at 1.04 lakh 
tonnes, while in the entire five 
: years of the Third Plan only 
30,095 tonnes were distributed, 
In the crash agricultural program- 


: me undertaken this year, as much 


as Rs. 2.28 crores would be spent. 


on fertilizers out of the total out- 


Jay of Rs. 3.71 crores for the pro- 
gramme. The cultivator is given 
fertilizer on credit and the loan 
is to be repaid aftef harvest in 
kind to the Government. This 
year, Kashmir has abolished all 


trade, both wholesale and retail, ~ 


in foodgrains, and I found Sri 


D. P. Dhar, the Food and Finance . 


Minister, quite confident of the 
success of this experiment.- Rati- 
oned rice is sold at 35 p per Kilo 
—subsidized: by the State Gov- 
ernment and not by ‘the Centre. 


In blackmarket, it is available at- 


Re. 1.20p per Kilo. 
There are thus mañy items in 


.the Kashmir Government's re- 


cord which the progressive forces 
in the new United Front Govern-, 
ments in different States may 
emulate with profit. To take one 


- more example, the last session of 
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Mm resistance; 
counters with the rebels have - 


- Mizo 


. THE MIZO PROBLEM 


Ricca months 
abortive revolt. of the MNF 
' and seven months after ‘‘Opera- 
in which thousands 
of loyal Mizos were evacuated to 
**safe". zones, what is thé situation 
in Mizo Hills? 

The APHLC, the party fighting 


for a separate ills State, has no ~ 


influence in Mizo District. The 
Mizo National, Front is adamant 
in its demand for complete inde- 
pendence; neither a Hills State 
nor a full-fledged Mizo State 
(within the Indian Union) is 
acceptable to it. 

It is also known that months of 
mopping-up operations by our 
security forces have failed to. break 
rather, armed 


lately been on the increase. Indeed, 
MNF strength has increased con- 
‘siderably since the armed npn 
ing of March 1966. : 

"What is the secret of the MNF's 
phenomenal growth? Before try- 


. ing to answer that question, it 


may be useful to take a brief look 
at the course of events leading to 
the present stage of general insta- 


"bility in the hill regions of Assam. 


Background — > " 
The British appeared on the 


political control over Lushai. Hills 
(later renamed Mizo District) was 


established half a century later, ` 
-only in 1895. Before that the 


Mizos, like the rest of the tribal. 
peoples of-North-East India, lived 


ina world of their own. The British ' 


declared it an “Excluded Area" 
and placed it under the special 


charge of the Governor-General . 


in his capacity as Crown, Represen- 
tative. 

In its memorandum to the 
Government of India, im 1965; the 
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after the 


scene in 1844 but their , 


Li 


. KRANTI SEN 


MNF stated that the “political 
immaturity and ignorance" of the 


Mizo people were the “‘direct re- - 


sult of the banning by the British 
Government of any kind of poli- 
tical organization" till April, 1946. 
Of course, the fact was-mentioned 


: to prove that the Mizos' choice of. 


“integration” with India in 1947 


. was due to their ignorance. 


Things did not change with the 


‘advent of independence. The bu- 


reaucrat and the politician were 
alike ignorant of the 'situation 
in the tribal areas. They did not 
know these peoples, or their pecu- , 
liar social conditions, or their poli- 
ticaland economic problems. They_ 
could hardly be expected to urider- 
stand, not to speak of being sym- 


pathetic to, the hopes and aspira- 


tions-of these peoples, who were 
just beginning to wake up from | 
their age-long slumber .and grop- ` 


. ing for direction. Thé tribal policy 
‘of the Government of India, 


therefore, continued to be the. 
policy of maintaining the status 
quo. < 
Interested foreign "advisers" 
wielding influence in the highest 
quarters made things worse. They 
persuaded the Union Government 
to believe that the best course was 


. to leave the tribals-to` themselves. 


Under the-specious plea of pre- 
serving the purity of tribal culture, 
all contacts with "corrupting" 
outside influence were discouraged. 
The mischievous British policy of 
keeping the tribal peoples in poli- 
tical quarantine was made a 
“philosophy” for the North-East 
Frontier tribes. : 

In other words, British fines 
succeeded in preventing the Gover- 
nment of India from formulating ` 
a correct policy for the tribals. 
They were not allowed to over- 
come centuries of backwardness, 


e 


^ 


Need for a New Approach 


to merge in the mainstream of In- 
dian life, thereby énriching it with 
their own distinct culture. 


No Rational Policy 


Changes weré introduced not in 
pursuance of a rátional policy, but 
under the compulsion óf circums- 
tances, Regional autonomy was 
enlarged in small, reluctant doses. 
Ii 1952, District Councils were set 
up in the hill districts. They are 
elective bodies, having powers to 
make laws on land administration, 
forest management, regulation of 
jhum cultivation and matters affect- 
ing personal and social aspects 
of tribal life. They enjoy limited 
judicial powers also. 

Administrative measures aimed 
at giving greater autonomy were 
not however, supplemented by 
political measures to break the 
insularity of tribal life, to bring 
the tribals into closer and wider 
contact with the rest of India to 
develop in-them the concept of a 
bigger identity- for themselves as 
Indians. 

‘Foreign interests working 
through the Christian missionaries 
and ambitious hill leaders took 


_full advantage of the anomalous 


position thus créated. It was cons- 
tantly dinned into the arms of 
the educationally backward, poli- 
tically inexperienced, quite unso- 
phisticated and simple-minded tri- 


‘bals that they were not Indians. 


India, they were made to believe, 
was a foreign power that kept them 
under subjugation. Their task was . 
clear: to fight for freedom. P 

Consequently, greater regional 


` autonomy did not make for greater 


cohesion of the tribal peoples with 
their brothers in the plains of 
India; it did not heighten their 
politica] cofisciousness. The whole 
process and pérspéctive got dis- 
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torted. Each measure expanding 
the scope of autonomy was utili- 


zed by self-seeking hill leaders to' 


bargain for more; each such mea- 
sure was interpreted as a conces- 
sion wrested from India and a step 
forward to the ultimate goal of 
“independence”. The pragmatic 
policy of purblind politicians in 
Delhi only helped to further the 
ends of the secessionists. 


‘Birth of MNF 


The secessionist movement in 


Mizo Hills was started by the Mizo- 


National Front or, to be precise, 
by.its founder-leader—Laldenga. 

Before the birth of the MNF, 
the Mizo Union was the biggest 
political. party of the Mizos. 
Chalchhunga, leader of the party, 
was a popular figure, enjoying the 
confidence of his people. The 
first elections to the District Coun-. 
cil made his party the ruling party 
in Mizo Hills. As no elections for 
the District Council have been held 
since 1962, it continues to be the 
ruling party, although its influence, 
and popularity have been enor-’ 
mously corroded by Laldenga and 
his MNF. . 

Laldenga is an interesting per- 
sonality. Formerly he was a havil- 
dar-clerk in the Indian Army. On 
leaving Army service, he joined 
as a clerk in the office ofthe Mizo 
District Council. He was dismissed 
in 1958 following a case of defalca- 

.tion of Council funds in which he 

was suspected to be involved. 
He left in a huff. His first reaction 
was to take revenge upon the 
Mizo Union which had sacked 
him.. 

A shrewd and calculating poli- 
tician for his education (he read 
only up to Clsss VIII), Laldenga 
is a good orator. In a short time 
‘he became a "somebody'. He was 
waiting impatiently for an op- 
portunity to measure strength - 
with the Mizo Union. It came 

- Soon 
During 1959-60 there was a 
famine in the Mizo district. The 
ruling party's failure to take quick 
steps to alleviate distress shook ' 
the people's confidence in it. Lal- 
denga came forward to organize 
relief. Under his leadership a 
Mizo Famine Front was started. 
His immediate objectives were 
three-fold; First, to discredit, the 
Mizo Union.and set up the MNF 
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as a riyal body ; secondly, to under- 
mine the prestige of Chalchhunga 
by organising speedy relief; and. 
lastly, to protect his own image 
before the people as the leader. 


Few at the.time: could foresee - 


that the MFF was the 
of the future MNF. 
The following year—1961—Lal- 
denga formed the Mizo National 
Front (MNF). He got an able 
lieutenant John. Manliana. To- 
gether they launched a virulent 
campaign against India. The pet 
theme was that, unless the Mizos 
got their freedom, the plain people, 
especially the Assamese and the 
Bengalees, would rule over them, 
destroy their culture, nationality, 
etc., and ultimately liquidate them. 


nucleus 


. Propaganda 


His next target were the 
young Mizo students in the-missio- 
nary colleges at Shillong and 
elsewhere. Soon he was able to 
gather a large number of educated 
boys who had implicit faith in 
him and accepted him as their 
leader . The Mizos treat educated 


„people. with great veneration. 


The fact that many such people 
were following Laldenga made 
him a hero in the eyes of the com- 
mon Mizos. 

The -average "educated" tribal, 
even a graduate, is quite ignorant 
of politics and totally uninformed 


of the socio-political conditions’ 


of present day India. Brought up 
in his setluded village, educated 
in a missionary school or college 
where all outside contact is stric- 


tly forbidden, deprived even of 
“education” has . 


newspapers, his 
a strange unreality about it, con- 


sisting as it does of things learnt - 


only from books, of concepts 
very little understood and of ideas 
which are little more than abstrac- 
tions. Without bearing in’ mind 
that most of his education is 
divorced from reality, one cannot 
understand how an educated Mizo 
youth could have a passionate 
belief in the possibility of a sover- 
eign “Mizoram”, or swallow the 
crude propaganda of Laldenga 
and his lieutenants. 

Laldenga’s propaganda ‘was 


simple but telling. “We Mizos,” 


he would say, “are not Indians. 
We never were. India is dominat- 
ing us. We have to fight for winn- 
ing our freedom. One day, when 


-Jndians. 


everything is settled, we will 
declare our independence. The 
Mizo flag will be hoisted at Aijal. 
Planes carrying rice will come fronr 
the USA, Pakistan and other 
countries." 

During the'Indo- Pakistan wat 
of 1965, he coined an obiter dic- 


tun to "prove" that the Mizos . 


were not Indians. “Look,” he told 
his people “not one Mizo has been 
arrested under the DIR. It shows 
that the Government of India 
accepts that the Mizos are not 
they are a different 
nation." Belive it or not, gullible 
Mizos were taken in by such 
balderdash. 

‘In the early stages.of his move- 
ment, Laldenga used to say 
repeatedly : “We will not use 
arms. We will conduct our move- 
ment non-violently. But we do 
not know what the Government of 
India will do. If it sends the Army, 
we have to resist the attack and 
defend ourselves." How, he did 
not explain. That was to- come 


.later, during 1965-66, when he 


gave up all pretensions to non- 
violence and talked openly of 
armed struggle. 

-Gradually, his ^ propaganda 
began to make an impact on the 
Mizo masses. More and, more 
people were attracted to him. In 
1963, the MNF captured two of 


the three seats in the by-elections. 


to the District Council. The third 
seat went to Chalchhunga (Mizo 
Union) because of the immense 
personal popularity he enjoyed. 


Visit to Pakistan 
The same year (1963) Laldenga 


‘made a secret visit to East Pakistan 


along with. Lalnunmawia (then 
Vice- President of the MNF and 


No..2 in the Party). While the. 
.exact nature of their talks with 


the Dacca authorities are not 
known, they were believed to have 
discussed—and arranged —arms 
supply from across the border. 
On their return they were arrested 
and lodged in Silchar Jail. 

Wily politician that he is, 
Laldenga soon secured his release. 
He was .aware that relations 
between Chief Minister Chaliha 
and the Mizo Union were estr- 
anged on account of the latter's 
demand for a separate Mizo State. 
Laldenga played on this : he pro- 
mised to support Chaliba against 
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the Mizo Union and not to 
engage in activities that might 
embarrass the Government of 
India. Behind his secret visit to 
East Pakistan , he explained, tliere 
was no evil motive : he had gone 


' there to buy some clothes, etc. 


It is not known whether Sri 


Chaliha took him at this word ` 


on this score, but the possibility 
of using him as a counterweight 


`~ to the Mizo Union must have 


weighed with Sri Chaliha and 
made him release Laldenga. 
Once out, he was back in 
business. At the very first dp- 
portunity he told his people that 
the Government had released 
him despite his visit to Pakistan 
because he was not an Indian; 
were he an Indian, he would not 
be let out. A flabbergasted 
Chaliha found he had been de- 
ceived. But it was too late then. 


' Laldenga went ahead with his 


plans to declare Mizo indspen- 


"denee. 


On the eve of the uprising, 
he launched a massive propaganda 
campaign. “The time has come," 
he said, “‘to strike. If the Govern- 
ment of India attacks, have no 
fear. We have enough arms. 
Planeloads of arms will be coming 
from friendly countries whose 
names I should not divulge. What 
we want now are young men 
who will use the. arms. 


Bluff 


All this, however, was bluff and 
bluster. The rebels had very 
little arms in their possession. 
Actual MNF strength at the time, 
it was estimated by competent- 
sources, consisted of two or three 
LMGs and a dozen or so tifles— 
secured from East Pakistan—and 
some locally made explosives. 
Thousands of bamboo sticks 
were the only “weapons” -they 
had. The Bible proved handy to 
exhort the devout Mizos to 
join the "holy war" 

. The “army” consisted of about 
35,000 volunteers divided into 
100 battalions of. 350 each. They 
were given "training" in stick- 
wielding. When the leader was 
asked about the much-talked-of 
arms, he astounded his followers 
by telling them.that the intention 


* was to remain non-violent! Arms 


would be used only if the Govern- 


‘ment mounted an armed attack! 
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The whole thing looked like a 
big farce which .was going to 
prove costly to them. 


In order to keep up the dropp- - 


ing morale ofthe people who had 
for months ‘been fed on inflam- 
matory speeches about an-armed 
uprising, something had to be 
done. It was not too difficult a job 
for Laldenga. The same LMG 
was exhibited at different places 
and under different circumstances 


_ to give the impression of many. 


(Later it was found that during 
the uprising a couple of LMGs 
had been so successfully used as 
to give the local authorities the 
impression thata whole battery 


of them were in use.) 
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Surprise " 


All this time the Union Govern- 
ment as well as; the Assam 


Government were blissfully igno- . 


rant of the gathering storm, so that 
when the revolt broke out on 
March 1, the suddenness of the 
attack, combined with the num- 
erical superiority of the rebels, 
took them by surprise. The sub- 
division of headquarter at Lungleh 
and other posts were overrun at 


“one stroke. But for the timely 


action of the IAF, the district 
headquarters of Aijal would have 
fallen into rebel hands. At many 
places the local-authorities either 
abandoned the posts or were 
captured before they could put 
up resistance. Laldenga was 
directing the operations from an 
underground hideout near Aijal. 

After a few days, a messenger 
come from Laldenga with the 
news that many Governments, 
including those of the UK and 


.the USA, had declared their 


support for the Mizo struggle, 
that supplies of food had been 
arranged and would soon start 
flowing in. 

The assurance had become 
necessary. The dream of a Sovere- 
ign Mizo State was fast fading. 


-The IAF had bombed the dis- 


trict. The Indian Army was re- 
ported to be marching in. The 
bulk of the people were frankly 
sceptical of winning sovereignty 
and fearful of the punishment they 
had invited upon themselves. 
Their morale was low: Hardly 15 
to 20 per cent were behind Lalden- 
ga. A little tact and firmness on 
the part of the Government would 


have sealed the fate of Laldenga 
and his small die-hard band. 


.That was, however, not to be. 


Lacking intelligence report on 


- rebel strength and organization, 


the authorities were stampeded 
into taking punitive measures 
against the whole population. 

The Sikh Regiment marched in. 
Wherever it went it left a trail of 
blood and smoke . The severity 
of the measures can be gauged 
from the fact that even the bunga- 
low of Chalchhunga— President 
of the Distrcit — Council—was 
burnt down. 

People who had loóked upon 
the Indian Army as their savi- 
ours and protactors were shocked. 
A mass exodus started. Dis- 
appointment turned to bitterness. 
As in the case of the Nagas, wrong 
handling by pigheaded people 
in Delhi had created yet another 
political problem of the first 
magnitude in this highly sensitive 
and vulnerable area. 

The army operation did what 
years of MNF propaganda and 
organisation had failed to achieve. 
Since then, support for the MNF 
has grown steadily. Laldenga is 
the acclaimed leader of the Mizos, 
the MNF the Dau fighting for 
their freedom. A highly efficient 
courier service keeps the rebels 
constantly posted with the move- 
ment of our security forces, the . 
hilly terrain provides ideal ground 
for guerilla-type ambushes, the 
thick forests provide excellent ' 
cover. 


Effective Strength 


Today the MNF-run “Mizo- 
ram Government” controls more 
than three-fourths of the territory 
of Mizo Hills, and its sphere of 
influence is constantly expanding. 


. The majority of the people are 


on the side of the MNF. Only 
a small minority still support the 
Mizo Union, but not openly. 
The MNF is battling for the 
Mizo mind. Two books, namely, 


` Zalenna: Thuchhah (“Messages for 


Freedom) by  Laldenga ` and i 


' Exodus Politics (in Mizo anguage) 


by Lalhming Thanga, “Foreign 
Minister" have greatly influenced 
the Mizo mind. f 

The ‘Mizoram Government! is 
a reality. To enter the Mizo Dis- 
trict one has to take an Inner Line 
Permit from the local authorities, 
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But its practical validity i is limited 
to Aijal town only. Without a 
pass from the rebel “Government” 
a non-Mizo cannot go a step 
beyond Aijal. 

Laldenga is now the President 
of the party—the MNF. Most of 
the time he is in East Pakistan. 
. Occasionally he pays a secret visit 
to Mizo Hills to acquaint him- 
self with the situation’ as also to 
consult his comrades. 

The following are 
*Council of Ministers of the 
*Mizoram Government": Presi- 
dent-Lalnunmawai. Vice-Presi- 
dent—Sakhawliana, M.A., B.D. 
(USA) (now arrested by our 
security forces); Foreign ^ Minis- 
ter—Lalhming Thanga, B.Com; 
Home —Sainghaka, B.Com. (now 
arrested and sent to Delhi for 
interrogation); Defence—R. 
Zamawia, B.A. (Hons); Finance— 
Khawliana (popularly known as 
‘Charlie’; composer of  Mizo 
songs); Supply—Thankgima, B.A. 
(Hons.) Education & Public 
Health—S.  Lianzualah, B.Com. 
Information & Broadcasting— 
Ngurkunga, B.A. (There is no 
radio station now.) 

The Ministers are all young 
men, recruited ^ personally by 
Laldenga from the colleges. 

After the ‘Council of Ministers,’ 
comes ‘Parliament’, 
after the US system. The ‘House 
of Representatives’ has 24 mem- 
bers, while the ‘Senate’ has 12. 
Elections are by- adult franchise. 

The .rebel Government has 
divided the district into four 
Zones. The Western Zone which 
includes Aijal is called Dampa. 
The only official organ of the 
rebels, a cyclostyled fortnightly 
named Dampa, is published from 
here. The Southern Zone is called 
Phawngpui, the Eastern Zone is 
Lurh, and the Northern Zone is 
named Run. The first three names 
are derived from mounts, the last 

one from a river. 

Each zone is called a. “Bung” 
and is in the charge of a Chief 
Commissioner, assisted by a Com- 
missioner. The Bung is divided 
into sub-areas and each sub-aréa 
is under a Deputy Commissioner. 
The Chief Commissioner, ans- 
werable only to the ‘President’ 
and the 'Home Minister, is 
practically all in all in his Bung. 

The Mizo National Army 


on the 
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modelled ` 


7 Central 


(MNA) is under the Defence 
Ministry. Recently after return 
of the "trainees" sent to East 
Pakistan, the Army has been 
reorganised, The Chief of Army 
Staff is Thangzuala, an ex-Subedar 
of the now-disbanded 2nd Battal- 


ion of the Assam Regiment.. 


The Army has two Brigades called 
the "Lions" and the “Daggers”. 


Together they have seven battal- - 
ions. A battalion has about 250 - 


fully armed and equipped soldiers. 
So there are 1750 "regular" sol- 
diers. In addition, several Brigades 
of franc: tireur type “irregulars”? 
are being raised. Arms.and amm- 


^ unition are secured almost wholly 
from East Pakistan and occa- - 
.Sionally from successful ambushes 
-on Army patrol parties or posts. 


Brigades and  battalions are 
usually named after Mizo heroes- 
of the past. One Brigade (now 
regrouped) was called “K?” or 
Khuangchhera—a highly respec- 
ted Mizo who lived in the western 
region. Then there is the “V” 
‘battalion commemorating Vana- 
pa, another prominent man of the 
past. Incidentally the “V” battal- 
lon is reported to have success- 
fully engaged the “enemy” 
in many ambushes. 


. Civil Administration 


The ‘Home Ministry’ is res- 
ponsible for civil administration. 
The executive head is the Com- 
missioner of Police. The administ- 
rative units comprised two Zones 
and two Bungs (or sub-zones) 
under each Zone. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Police is in sole 
. charge of a Zone. Under him 
there are Inspectors of Police in 
each Bung. - 

intelligence is collected’ by. a 
Intelligence Bureau 
functioning -under a Director 
General. 

The judicial system consists 


of the Supreme Court (called ' 


“Refinement Court") and other 
courts at lower levels. For all 
practical purposes, however, jus- 
tice is administered by the Chief 
Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Tn one respect the rebel Govern- 
ment has enforced equality un- 
dreamt of even in the most ad- 
vanced socialist countries. The 
salary of every | Government 
servant, from the President down 


to the lowest constable or peon, 
is Rs. 15 only, of which 10 per 
cent or Rs. 1.50 is deducted for 
Church activities. 

The sources of revenue ‘are 
taxes, trade licence fees, etc. 
Then there is the two and a half 
lakh rupees looted by the rebels 


from the Treasuries at Aijal and . 


Lungleh. 

T hes détails give an idea of 
the efficiency and thoroughness 
of the “Mizoram Government". 
If our experience with the Nagas 


is any guide, it would be- naive 


to think that by intensifying army 
operations the Mizo problem 
can be brought nearer solution. 


So far, the Mizo story has 
repeated many of the ominous 
-features of the underground Naga 


movement. Indications are that . 


unless the policy-makers in Delhi 
wake up to the reality in good 
time, the rest of the story will 
also be like that of the Nagas, 
ending in a frantic quest for 
an elusive peace. 

The growing signs of a close 
alliance between rebel Mizos 
and Nagas add a new dimen- 
sion, to the complicated probelm, 
calling urgently for a new poli- 
tical approach. The same Toute 
is used by Nagas and Mizos to 
visit East Pakistan and get arms 
supplies. So far, the MNF has 
been providing escorts to the ` 
underground Nagas who have to 
pass through Mizo territory to 
go to East Pakistan. Closer 
collusion between them cannot 
"but be a matter of grave concern 
for the security and integrity of 
India. 

Much valuable time has al- 
ready been lost. The drift has to 
be stopped immediately. The first 
prerequisite for starting meaning- 


"ful negotiations is, asin the case 


of the Nagas, an unconditional 
ceasefire. Once this is achieved, 
direct negotiations between two 
sides will be possible. An offer by 
the Government to rebuild the 
houses burnt down in Army-action 
may prove a good starting point. 
Flexibility of approach, a sympa- 
thetic attitude to the Mizo urge 
for self-government and a correct 
policy to wean away the common 
Mizos from the intransigent MNF 
leadership can pave the way for 
stable and permanent peace in 
Mizo district. 
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A Economic Situation in Asia 
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Ws we' review the economic 

situation in Asia, particularly 
the developments in the last 
decade, what comes to focus 
prominently and in bold relief 
-are the specific problems. of a 
private-enterprise economy., 
represented by Japan; of planned 
development in a mixed economy 
as by India, and of industrializa- 
tion in a centrally planned eco- 
nomy as by China. Also, the 
dominant issues arising from 
export instability in the primary 


exporting countries of Asia and; 


the Far East come to the surface. 
Economic Emancipation l 


- The outstanding features of 
the second half of the twentieth 
century is the growing urge in 
the countries of this region 
(ECAFE countries) to develop 
their resources and to raise living 
standards. A significant indica- 
tion- of this urge. and of the 
efforts it evokes is to be found 
án the development plans and 
programmes being implemented 
by different countries. The deve- 
.lopment impulse is spreading as 
is witnessed by, for example, the 
plans launched by India, by 
Pakistan, by Malaysia, by "Thai- 
land and by the Philippines. 
These blue-prints embody essen- 
tially the aspirations of the peo- 
ples of Asia- to march forward 


from an almost stagnant economy - 


: to ampler and more secure levels 
of living. 

We.also witness the continued 
efforts which are being made by 
. the developing countries of the 
region: to lift -their ` economies 
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as . 


` with population growth. 
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from bare subsistence levels. It . ` 


is indeed gratifying to. find, that 


after at least twenty years of the - 


end of the War, ithas been pos- 
sible to increase per capita avail- 


ability of cereals. During the last 


decade, there' have been signifi- 
cant increases in production .of 
cereals, particularly" rice, and 
certain cash crops like cotton 
and copra, butit should not be 
forgotten that-the. gains in the 
availability of basic food supplies 
per head in Asia have been achiev- 


“ed only by resorting to increased 


imports. The -table on page 18 
showing the supply of: 


region would illustrate the point. 


Population Growth 


Again, production of ‘cereals 
has not been able to catch up 


region as a whole, though agri- 
cultural production during the 
past decade has increased, ‘per 
capita. basic production has re- 


mained Jess. than before the ` 


Second World War. The increase 
in production during the decade 
has 


Pakistan.and the Philippines. In 


Ceylon and in India, the margin. 


of increase in production of 
cereals over population growth 
has been very .smalil.-. 
the Repüblic of Korea, Malaysia 
and: above ail, Japan and Thai- 


land in contrast have succeeded ' 


in increasing production of cer- 


eals considerably faster than their. 


population growth. 


and, India 


cer- ^ 
' eals in selected countries’of. the 


'In the, 


lagged . markedly behind : 
population growth in Indonesia, 


- Taiwan, - 


food, 


~ 


Food imports of the ECAFE 
region have been fluctuating from . 
year to year, particularly in coun- 
ries such as Ceylon, India, Indo- 


` nesia, “Malaysia and the Philip- 


pines. Reflecting the recent 
stagnation in food production 
in these countries, which was 


‘aggravated by adverse natural 


conditions, food imports of Asia 
have shown an increasing trend 
since 1963. The food imports- 
‘of Asia rose by 22 per cent from 
$ 1488 million in 1962 to 8 1821 
million in: 1963. In 1964, _ they 
rose by another 6 per cent. 

Countrywise, India's imports 
in 1965 were larger by 71 per cent 
than in the previous year and in 
the first quarter of 1966 they 
further increased by 16 per cent 
over the level of the food imports 
of the same period in 1965. 
Ceylon's food imports rose by 
60 per cent” in 1964, but dropped - 
by 41 per cent in 1965. In the 
first half of 1966, they rose by 
36 per cent over the imports in 
the first half of 1965. Japan’s 
imports of food also rose though 
atalower rate. As for the per- 
centage share of food imports 
in the total trade- of individual 
countries, it increased for Ceylon, 
Taiwan, "India, the Republic of 
Korea, ; Malaysia, the Philippines 
and the Republic of Vietnam. 


Rice Production And Imports 


As for rice, the main staple 
the demand and supply 
situation in 1966 in the ECAFE 
countries was far from satisfac- 


. tory. The rice | production fell 


below the level of the previous 
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SUPPLY OF CEREALS IN SELECTED ASIAN COUNTRIES. 


1962-63 1963-64. 
Country S is : 
: Produc- ‘Import Produc- Import Produc- Import Produc: Import . 
tion tion > tion : . tion. p^ 
Afghanistan ' = 32 3676 | 7 3353] 80. 3665 . 76 
Burma 6827 /41 7/5 4 7957. Q3... 
Ceylon | E 929 712 107 658 1058 601 1086 1098 
China (Taiwan) >... .2580 — 348. 2717 288 2682 393 2866 352 
India 85476 — 3602 84904: 3685 90078 4550 92728 6367 
Indonesia 14685 — 1218 16589 ^ 1151- 14155 1168 — 
Japan 20753 4964 21032 ` 5575 18896 7111 19498 8818 
Korea, Rebpulic of 4897 533 4268 518 4192 1819 5182 62 
Malaysia SD o 999" 1125 104 — 1170 — 910 ^ 1384 1120 -~ 1091 
Pakistan | 21215° -1212 20311 — 765 23214 .1650 23370 1775 
Philippines 5176 — 54] 5240 352 5136 605 5X5 ^ 72. 
Thailand 8775 — 36 09944 ` 37 1106 -41 1055 39 
46399. . 90 5243 146 5364 169 531 113 


Viet Nam, Republic of - 


^e : 
"Source : F.A.O. Year Book. 


` 


< (In 000° metric tons) 


` 1961-62 


- Note :-Production figures refer to crop years. 
Import figures are for calendar years, 1961 to 1964. 


t 


year and as a result, the deve- 


loping ECAFE region turned to . 


be a net importer of rice. 


^ Regarding 1966-67 rice crop, 
it is. estimated that there -will be 
a slight recovery in the world's 


and in the developing ECAFE , 


region's rice harvest in view of 
better weather conditions. How- 
ever, it is also anticipated that 
the total demand in 1967 for rice 
^ will be greater, so that there-will 
be a general shortage of rice. It 
is considered that the biggest 
factor in a shortage of rice in 
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the world market is a drastic. 
‘reduction of rice production in 


the developing ECAFE region 
which produces more than 70 
percent ofthe total world pro- 
duction. The Republic of Viet 
Nam, one of the major exporters 
of rice before 1963, turne 
a large net importer in 1965, and 
in addition, Indonesia returned 


to the rice market with a large. 
: requirement. Exports from Burma, 


the second! largest supplier, 
have continued to fall due to its 
stagnant prodüction in recent 


_ years. - 


to be . 





1964-65 , 








Moreover, a demand for rice 


- prevails, particularly in the deve- 


loping countries; for as incomes 
increase, the people tend to 
change their main diet from roots 


- Or coarse grains to rice or wheat. 


It is ironic that in the largest rice 
producing region in the world, only 
a few counrties such as Thailand, 
Burma, Cambodia, Taiwan, the 
Republic ‘of Korea and Pakistan 
are self-sufficient, and'the rest of 
them are consistently in need 
of rice imports from rice-export- 
ing countries in the region or from 


outside of the region—mainly: 
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Rice Production and Imports in the World as Compared fo 
the Developing ECAFE Region (1,000 metric tons). — 


1961/62- 1964/65 


1963/64 
_ (average) 
N 
World (total) , 
Production 106,556 
Import. 5,993 
. Develop- i 
- ing Production 71,625 
ECAFE 
Region Import. 3,537 


Percentage 


' on the economies increased consi- 


derably in 1966 and, therefore, 
simultaneously industrial]  pro- 
duction also gradually -began to 
_ fall off. While this was the posi- 
tion in 1966, the outlook for 


. 1967 looks better though it does 


not appear to be very much 


brighter; and according to present ` 


indications the economies of the 
countries are likely to- be under 
greater strain in 1967. "This is 


- true for the whole of Asia. The 


1965/66 
: Changes in 
1965/66 
over1964/ 
65 
106,753 110,840 3.8 
7,222 7,269 0.7 
- 1 
84,044 76,949 —8.4 
. 3,996 3,564 0.2 





` Note : Production refers to crop year. n LR 
Import refers to calendar year of the beginning of split year. 


from the USA, the UAR and 
China (Mainland). 


Impacts on Economic Growth — . , 


This shortage of rice has had 


a decisively adverse effect on the - 


economies of the various count- 
ries in the region, causing infla- 
tionary trends and pressing hard 
on the scarce foreign reserves 
through higher import prices of 
rice and higher foreign-exchange 
expenditure on increasing rice 
imports. Although the rice 
: exporting countries gained from 
the windfall profit caused by a 
rise in the international price of 
rice, the rising price of domestic 
rice resulting from crucial shor- 
tages gave additional force to 
the inflationary tendencies in their 
domestic economies. Thus, food 
imports necessarily and indirectly 
compete for foreign exchange 
with capital goods needed so 
badly for implementing develop- 
ment programmes; and foreign 
exchange resources being limited, 
the imports of food-stuffs have 
considerably strained available 
resources for further economic 
development. . : 
It may be noted that during 
‘th eperiod 1960-65, not only 
did the ecooumic growth of the 


developing ECAFE region (that - 


is countries of ECAFE region 
other than Japan) lag behind 
that of even Latin America and 
West Asia, but also its rate of 
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growth tended to decline, as 
evidenced by the fact that its 
average annual growth rate of 
3:8 per cent in 1960-65 was below 
that in 1955-60. It was much 


rice crop for 1966 and early 1967 
has been delayed on account 
of thelate start of. the monsoon 
and the output for 1967, though 
estimated to be better may not 
be higher than in 1962 which was 
a bumper year. The export price 
Of rice is satisfactory at an 
average £ 37.6 per long ton. In 
the case of rubber, some fur- 
ther increase in production 
was anticipated, but the manu- 
facturing capacity of synthetic 
rubber has been also growing 
rapidly and even if the current 
demand for natural rubber may 
not increase further, international 


lower than the overall growth _-Prices of rubber are declining in 


rate of 59 per cent for the 
whole ECAFE region. The table 
on page 20 showing the gross 
domestic product (at constant 
prices) in respect of selected 
ECAFE countries brings out this 
point clearly. ] 


Agricultural Base- 


The economies of the coun- 
tries of Asia and Far East, except 
a few of them, rest principally 
ona few agricultural commodi- 
ties, such as rice, rubber, copra, 


. cotton, jute and tea. These bet- 


ween them account for nearly. 
half their national product and 
the bulk of their foreign exchange 
earnings. The prices of these 
commodities in turn are subject 
to wide fluctuations depending 


on availability and demand; and . 


this factor renders their eco-, 
nomies extremely vulnerable and 
unstable. i 

Itis evident that population 


‘and purchasing power are increas- 


ing at a faster rate than domes- 
tic food production, with the 
result that unless this imbalance 
is set right and food production 
is greatly accelerated, economic 
development of the region will 


line with the prices of synthetic 
rubber. 

However, in India, the grow- 
ers of natural rubber are ex- 
‘periencing a desirable boom 
which will help expand the pro- 
duction of natural rubber. As 
regards tea, no sizeable increase. 
in production or in export could 
be foreseen; on the other hand, 
increases in internal consumption 
of tea particularly in India might 
decrease export availability. To 
some extent this applies also to 
jute. Asian countries shall have 
to geàr themselves upfor stepping 
up production of rice, wheat, oil- 
seeds, tea and jute. Copra, sugar 
and cotton are exceptions to this 
general tendency of stagnant pro- 
duction but their prices are on 
the decline. 

It is expected: that 1967 might 
bea better year for most coun- 
tries of Asia. While increasing 


. domestic consumption of raw 


materials, particularly for indi- 
genous industrial production is a 
welcome development, the simul- 
taneous reaction. towards decrease 
of foreign-exchange earnings cre- 
ates its own problems. Of course, 
these pressures are a concomitant 
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“be seriously retarded. -The strains ofany major development and — E 


'expansionist effort. Programmes , 


of investment” designed to lift an 
economy from its present low 
levels normally generate incomes. 
-ahead of the availability of goods 
and services; this: in turn tends 
to raise prices and causes a Strain 
on the balance of- payments. 


may be inevitable during short 
periods and at various points, 
itis essential to reduce them by, 


, appropriate measures to keep 


the growing. economy on an even 
keel and at higher equilibrium: . 


Industrial production is im- 
portant in itself and its pace 


cannot be unduly .slowed; but . 


industrial production is primarily 


- dependent on agricultural pro- > 


duction. If the handicaps at 
. present imposed -on general 
economic progress by domestic 


`- -fóod shortages and limited for- 


eign exchange earnings are to be. 
relieved, the .rate of increase and 
higher efficiericy in production. 
of both food and cash crops is 
most essential for all the coun- 
tries of Asian region. The one 
cardinal lesson wein the region 
will have to- remember’ and learn 


is that agricultural production - 


cannot be relegated to the second 
place. The central aim of all: 
.. developmental planning must be 
to provide for balanced growth. ` 


Apart from the mutual depend- `. A1] ECAFE countries 


énce of the one on the other,- 
70 per cent of the people of 
Asia depend on agriculture and 
any improvement in this sector 


necessarily benefits the largest . 


number of people. In the Fourth 
Plan, we in India have to concen- 
trate almost exclusively on inten- 
sive agricultural development. 


` In drawing up our plans in 
India, naturally, a great deal of 
emphasis had been laid on indus- 
trial development, without over- 
looking the. basic importance- of 
agricultural development in the 
total plan. However, in actual. 
experience, it has turned out that 
increases “in agricultural produc- 
tion have not kept pace with the 
growing needs of our economy. 
This has to be taken into full 
account in good time and increas- 
ing emphasis should be laid on 


a proper and purposeful develop- : 


ment 
tion. 
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of agricultural produc- 
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` Selected ECAFE Countries : Gross National Product _ 


P s (GNP) at constant prices. 
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` Country 
While these stresses and strains - 


S ge ee - Average annual rate of growth 


^ 


Aggregate Product Per capita product. 


1955-1960 1960-1965 1955-1960 1960-1965 


Burma, £23.79 39 
Cambodia 82. 50 ^ .59 290? 
Ceylon, . - . — 34 CHO NT E 
eimi 2000 (39 he gcc 02$ 
Indonesia °. ^ 16 20 -05  —03.. 
Ian | l 64 4.9 44 B 18 
Philippines ' E ' 45 46 14 L2 
Developing ECAFE. d a. n A 
Countries à 4.0 .3.8 I.8 1.5 
Australia 5 l uL 50 . 16 | 29 n 
Japan 207. 92 $5 c7. ÉT 84. 
. New Zealand ` 39 47 B 2.5 
57- 59 34 — 35 . 
New Sense of Urgency rials on the other. Even thé 
' gtrength of the economies of . 
Agriculture in Asia . and USA and. USSR has its roots : 


particularly in big. countries 
like India and Pakistan will have 


to be vitalized and a greater sense ^ 


of urgency imparted to the need 


to maximise agricultural output. - 


Phenomenal scientific and techno- 
logical developments have taken 
place in the world ` during the 
last 60 years in the field of agri- 
culture. The dry farming lands and 
desert tracts have been converted 
by sheer human endeavour to 
orchard and garden farming. 
And it is on the basis of a highly 
.developed agricultural system 
- that ` countries like ^ Australia, 
New Zealand, Israel and Scan- 


dinavia have achieved the highest, 


standards of living and have built 
upa vast edifice of nutrition on 
the one hand and of industries 


based on agricultural raw  mate-. 


Ne 


ad 7 


in agriculture, While making all 
efforts to` reduce 
growth and thus relieve its pres- 
sure on land, let us, with the aid 
of nature and science, transform 
agriculture and  liftit from its 
primitive stage’ into a ' scientific 
operation. : : 


Agriculture—Most Vital Industry 


Unless planned  afforesta- 
tion, reforestation and controlled 
deforestation are — systemati- 
cally undertaken, unless the 
soil gets its nutrients from the 


well-developed forests, unless the : 


centuries-old ravages of reef, reet 


and sheet erosions are immedia- - 


tely controlled and checked and 
the remedial measures in the 


shape of *Operation-Soil-Conser- — 
ation and Contour Bunding” 
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population . 


are undertaken with vigour and 
drive, agriculture in this region 
cannot be speedily rehabilitated . 
and modernised. A casual com- 
parison between the yield per 


-hectare in the Asian region and 


in the regions of the Western and. 
the Northern hemisphere will’ 
demonstrate the lamentable. state 
of our agriculture. The yield of 
wheat per hectare is 850 kilograms 
‘in Asia, as against 1670 kilograms 
in Europe and 1390 kilograms. in 
North and Central America. The 
yield of millets. is 650 kilograms 

in Asia, as compared to’ 
ipeue in Europe and 1170 
kilograms in North and Central 


America. In’ other agricultural ` 
commodities as well, the picture ` 
is the same. 


Improved methods and tech- 
niques, 
seeds and their multiplication; 
intensive and extensive use of 


‘balanced and compound fertili- 
. sers with organic and synthetic 


“manures and provision for nitro- 


gen, potassium and phosphorus 


- in blended ratios suited to diffe- 


- 


ay 


rent soils; speedily. undertaking 
minor and major irrigation works; 
raising of water tables in vast 
tracts of dry farming lands; 
flood control and remedial mea- 
sures for water logged areas; 
control of pests. and .diseases 


“rampant in different crops in this 
‘region; and-all other -scientific 


and modern methods of farming 
suited to each area in this region 
will have to. be adopted and . 
implemented with a new faith 
and a new vision. Modern Agricul- 
ture is an industry and should now 
be the most important industry 
for the countries of Asia, and 
the Far East. 

Not* only the physical and. . 
scientific aspects of agricultural 
techniques are called for but 
agronomy has also -to be consi- 
dered from a new and farsighted 
angle. Stabilization of prices 
and measures of price supports 


in one way or another, as may 


suit the different" national econo- 


|. mies of this region, have to be 


vigorously pursued. It may be 
that at times, there are inflation-- 
ary pressures and shortages of 
consumer goods. These can be 


`. checked by several measures of 


fiscal and monetary discipline. 
Butthe long-term need to ensure 
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utilisation of improved ` 


economic price levels for primary 
producers. should not be. over- 
-looked.. Complacence and over- 
confidence or short-term mea- 
sures of expediency. -have to give 
place.to long-term, correct and 
adequaté price support "policies. , 
` The farmer or the cultivator is 
the weakest economic. unit in 
the Asian Region. He has to 
face the ravages of the seasons; 
he has to confront nature from 
the day-he starts. preparing the 
soil to the day he harvests his crop’ 


—all these forces, single handed.,. 
He is confronted with a thousand ' 
and one, small and: big, hostile- 


and favourable, natural and 
man-made problems. He has 


also to face the onslaught of | 


superior economic forces; some- 
times, his. prices sagging to sub- 
- normal depths -and- hardly 


return for his toil and invest- 
ment. 

The system ‘of land tenures 
in the region of Asia and the Far 
.East-has also to be drastical- 
ly transformed. 
got to belong to the tiller and 
the intermediaries between the 
State and the tiller have to go. 
Thus, the pace of land reforms 
and permanent land ` settlement 
to enable the agriculturists to 
become the holders or occupants 
of the land directly from the 


State without any sort of inter-' 


mediaries has got to be brought 
about rapidly: and forthwith. 


Industrial Development 


Turning now to the field. of. - 


industrial .development, it is in- 
deed heartening to. see that the 
- countries in, this region (Asia and 
"Far East) have been showing a 


steady expansion over the “recent . 


years: In manufacturing ^ and 
mining production, the ECAFE 
countries have recorded an ex- 
pansion of 5.6 per.cent in the 


first three quarters of 1966 : over- 


the corrésponding period of the 
previous year as against 4.4 per 
centfor the world as a whole 
and about 8.4 per cent for North 
America. -It is particularly - gra- 
tifying that "heavy and chemical 
industries in. our region are 
growing 'faster than light con- 
sumer industries, thereby laying a 
broad base for future industrial 
expansion. -The output of 'coal 
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at 
any time” giving.him a sustained, 


The land:has ' 


in the Asian region has rapidly 
expanded from 86.9 million tons 
in 1956 to 166.7. million tons in 
1965. In this . period, Crude 
Steel. production has increased 
four times from nearly 13 million 
tonsto 53 million tons. Cement : 
production’ has nearly trebled 
from 21 million tons to 59 million, 
tons... Last year also sawa 


y sizeable advance in the production 
- levels in these ` basic 


industries, 
Electricity generation in the re; 
gion has also increased substan- 
tially. “From 114 billion Kwh- 
generated in 1957 in whole Asia, 


it has gone up to 300 billion Kwh 


in. 1966. In many countries, 
high priority has already been 
given to the development of 
hydro-electric power. This is a 
field in which we will have to 
mobilise all the resources of Asia 
io meet the ever-rising needs of 
industry and agriculture. 

A disturbing note is discern- 
ible in the trend- of trade and 
payments. The value of imports 
of Asia increased by 8.2 per cent , 
during 1956-66 but exports of the 
ECAFE region increased only 
by-4.8 per cent. Ín consequence, 
the trade gdp in 1965 widened to 
nearly ‘US $2687: million from 
about US $808 million in 1955. 


.In 1965, exports lagged further 


behind imports, .. widening the 
trade deficit of Asia _and worsen- 
ing the pressure on external pay- 
ments. This, in turn, has ‘led 
most countries in’ the region to 
a greater tightening of import 
restrictions. 

A rather uhhappy feature 
about the present situation is 
that even countries of the world 
which have substantial trade 


surpluses with this region and no 


problem of unemployment, con- 
tinue to have restrictions‘on their 
imports from this region. The. 


mode of functioning of the Euro- - . 


pean Economic Community has 
been a matter of great’ concern 
for the countries in this region 
and especially for the populous 
countries of this region like India 
and Pakistan. 


Balanced Growth 


‘Just as it is necessary in the 
developing economies of Asia 
that there should bé a balanced 
development of both industry 
and agriculture, it is desirable 
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that there should be a balanced 
development of both the centra- 


lised and the decentralised or . 


village and small industries sec- 
tors. There can, of course, be 
no hard and fast rules, cach 
country working out its own 
programme according to its 


genius and in the light of its own . 


special requirements. In India, 
this balance of development is 
most necessary, partly in order 
to provide employment for her 
millions and partly to build from 
below the necessary technical 
know-how, which would later be 
required for the more sustained 
and large-scale development 
programmes which are already in ` 
sight. Development of the decen- 
tralised sectors of industries is 
most essential for a politically 
` stable democracy, so that skill 
functions, management talents, 
entrepreneurship and wealth get 
better distributed and monopolies 
and concentration of economic 
power and wealth can be restrain- 
ed to some extent. 

In the under-developed coun- 
tries of. the Asian Region, the 
establishment of heavy and large- 
scale industries- has got to be 
necessarily accompanied by the 
development of small-scale, village 
and cottage industries. "This is 
a matter of economic reality and 
economic trüism and not merely 


a question of fad ordogma. The ` 


basic and heavy industries are 
capital-intensive. . With much 
larger capital outlay, they cater 
for. an inadequate : employment 
potential. To , rectify this im- 
balance in both their social and 
economic objectives, it is neces- 
sary.to simültaneously foster the 
growth of the small and cottage 
industries. - 


It must be reiterated, however, i 


that for the- successful imple- 
mentation of India’s Plans, we 
regard an increase in agricultural ` 
productivity as basic. Agricul- 
ture must therefore now receive 
the highest priority. A. progres- 
sive increase in investment calls 
for corresponding increase in 
food  supply—aggregate food 
production as well as in the mar- 
ketable surpluses. In 1966-67, 
the output of foodgrains in India 


aggregated nearly 75 million tons, ~ 


. which is very poor indeed. This 
` has also proved insufficient re--. 
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_ tinue to grow. 


E 


latively to demand. The need 
to secure additional supplies from 
abroad has caused a strain on the 
balance of payments. There have 
been severe droughts over consi- 
derable areas in India. Inevitably, 
we have to redouble our efforts to 
increase food and other agricul- 
tural production. 


The last three years in India 
have been marked by consider- 
able stresses and strains which 
have become manifest in several 
ways. Prices are rising and the 
balance of payment deficits con- 
The continuing 
need for food imports, the re- 
quirements of machinery and 


, equipment for development pro-. 


grammes .of industries and the 
fact that many of our new indus- 
tries depend considerably on im- 
ported components and raw mate- 
rials, have continued to strain 
our balance of payments. Ap- 


' propriate measures have been. 


taken such as tightening of credit 
and restrictions on imports but 
the price spiral is still continu- 
ing to go upward. 


India’s small saving schemes 
have been much more attractive 
for the investor in terms of the 
return he gets, and the campaign 
to mobilise such savings are being 
intensified though the present 
results have not been satisfying. 
The basic problem for a develop- 
ing economy is that of raising the 
level of savings to the requisite 
degree. There has been a steady 
erosion of rural incomes in India 


` over recent.years in real terms. 


Again, there has been no parallel 
expansion of marketable sur- 
pluses of foodgrains and agricul- 
tural commodities. 


I think there is room for 
further analysis of the savings 
process in under-developed 
economies and especially of the 
institutional aspects of the pro; 
blem. The most 
factor in savings is, of course 
the level of income itself. Raising“ 
thelevelof internal savings and 


‘resources is undoubtedly most 


essential and vital. `` 


Because ofall this, the neces- 
sary institutional arrangements for 
ensuring a steady stream of 
savings becoming available for 
development, need’ close study. 


H 


important 


: Rural banking and corresponding 


interim expansion of rural agri- 
cultural credit facilities are. the 
only answer. Agricultural de- 
velopment has been too much 
neglected for too long. The 
accumulation of income savings 
in rural areas should be directed 
from ‘non-banking and  non- 


monetised sectors to the main : 


stream of healthy banking and 
monetary sectors. Unless savings 
are tapped, the rate of investment 
cannot be stepped up. 


Foreign Investment Credit i 


It is true that in the ultimate 


` analysis, the economic emancipa- 


tion and growth of any country 
can and should come out of the 
country’s own resources and 


- efforts and outside help can only 


play a marginal: role. Even so, 


substantial ^ investments from 
abroad” will be necessary to 
launch the under-developed 


economies on their career of 


self-sustaining and accelerating 


growth. . 


Foreign investments can and ` 


will play a notable part in pro- 
moting the development of the 
countries of Asia. Such invest- 
ment can help in several ways. 
Firstly, it ^ supplements the 
inadequate volume of savings in 
under-developed countries during 
their early stages of development 
and, therefore, makes possible a 
larger development effort. 
Secondly, it. provides the foreign 


` exchange needed for the import 


of essential imports for agricul- . 


ture and industry and of plantand ' 


equipment and thus  alleviates 
the most serious bottleneck in 
development plans. Thirdly, it 
serves to bring with it technical 
know-how and expertise as well 
as training facilities which are 
indispensable to raise the level of 
productive efficiency. 


Such investment will, 
course, need to be channelled in 
directions which — promote the 
development of the economies 
concerned, and in particular, to- 


` wards schemes which will improve 


the foreign exchange position of 
the recipient country. In order 
to ensure such investment with 
mutual benefit to all the parties 
concerned, the recipient country 
should, of course, provide facili- 
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of : 


li 


ties for remittance of earnings, 


and capital, and non-discrimina- 
. tory treatment. With the. rapid 
expansion of the economies of 
this region of Asia, the possibili- 
ties for such investment were ex- 
pected to increase very con- 
siderably especially in the newer 
industries. - But unstable political 
conditions in Asia and the' grow- 
ing indifference of the. foreign 
investors harbouring monopolis- 
tic tendencies and motivated by 
political strings have belied these 
expectations. In the past, foreign 
investment has been largely in 
extractive industries. There is 
now, of-course, a welcome trend 
towards establishment of under- 
takings which produce complex 
modern industrial goods in which 
capital brings with it a wealth of 
technical experience. The  in- 
creased availabilities of steel, 
electricity, etc. and the develop- 
ment oftransport facilities help 
to promote the setting up of such 
undertakings to cater to the needs 
of the vast markets of this region. 
Unfortunately the foreign capital 
.is having an. anti-export bias 
which robs foreign investment in 
under-developed economies of its 
major international function of 
' expanding their exports. 


Foreign Investment 
I may refer briefly to the 


record of foreign investment in | 


India in the recent past. Foreign 
business investment in private 
sector in India rose from Rs. 
264.6 crores in June 1948 to Rs. 
936 crores in March 1965 and 
would be over Rs. 1000 crores 
now. There have been more than 
1200 cases of technical financial 


collaboration between foreign and ' 


Indian ventures over the last two 
decades. Assistance from the 
Governments of friendly coun- 
tries plays a notable part in pro- 
moting development of develop- 
ing countries of. Asia. India is 
grateful for<the help it has re- 
ceived in this way for the’ execu- 
tion of her plans. 
inflow of foreign capital, liberal 
policies are being followed by 
countries of Asia. In India, there 
has not been and will be no 
- “discrimination between foreign 
and Indian undertakings in the 
application of the general indus- 
trial policy, that all reasonable 
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To facilitate _ 


facilities are being given for the 
remittances of profits and re- 
patriation of capital, consistent 
only with the foreign exchange 
. position of the country, and that 
in the event of nationalisation, 
fair and equitable compensation 
has been’ assured. Concessions 
such as tax free dividends under 
certain circumstances have also 
been extended to foreign inves- 
tors. . 


] 


Production and Prices 


While the major problem -` for 
under-developed coüntries is to 
raise savings, the success of their 
effort is conditioned to an extent 
by the trend of world prices and 
demand. Inthis context, we in 
Asia cannot but view with con- 


-cern the emergence of recession- 


ary trends in industrially develop- 
ed countries. And so, whichever 
way we approach the problem, it 
turns out to be one of carrying 
out rapid, all-round development, 
and of finding the necessary 


internal and external resources. . 


More -production -and still more 
production is the only answer. 
And the rich countries must 
reorient their policies of inter- 
national trade so as to ensure 
fairand remunerative prices for 
the major products of the develop- 
ing countries. 

_, In sucha situation. it is impor- 
tant that we should make the 
best possible use of such resources 
as we have. The one striking 
feature of the economies of Asia 
and Far East to which I would 
like to draw pointed attention, is 
that productivity here is very 
much lower than in the industrial- 
ly advanced ‘countries. This is 
true in almost all sectors of the 
economies of this region. Thus, 
even in agriculture which has 
been practised for centuries, the 
per acre yield in Asia (excepting 
in countries like Japan) is much 
lower than in the rest of the 
world. We know that part of the 
explanation lies in the fact that 
farmers in these countries do not 
have at their disposal the same 
volume of resources as farmers 
in other areas. This is not, how- 
ever, a complete explanation. . A 
great deal can be done to raise 
productivity without sizeable 
investment, by  popularising 
improved methods and techniques. 


Relatively small expenditure 

terms of better seeds and imple- 
ments or even merely adoption ` 
of improved practices can make 
a substantial difference to the 
yields, Through National Exten- 
sion movements, a concerted 
effort has to be made to raise 
productivity in these spheres, 
apart from the results that can 
be achieved by large-scale ex- 
penditure on multipurpose irriga- 
tion projects or by establishments 
offertilizer and pesticide facto- 
ries. The problem of a quick 
increase in productivity in agricul- 
ture in this region has got to be 
gone into more closely by all the 


countries of Asia. 


In the industrial field also, 
there is scope for substantial 
increases in output with the exist- 
ing, equipment. While some 
units are equal in efficiency to 
the best in the world, there are 
many others where the fullest use 
is not made of the available capi- 
tal equipment. A concerted effort 
to raise productivity in industry 
should be made an essential 
feature of development plans in : 
the ECAFE region. The Asian 
productivity drive is too feeble. 


The above represents a general 
experience of all the countries in 
ECAFE in the last two decades. 
We could learn from similar 
experience in the other countries 
of the world and in turn perhaps 
pass on to them the benefits of 
our own experience. 


Concerted Work Needed 


The countries of Asia and 
Africa have achieved political 
emancipation within the last two 
decades. The cry for economic 
emancipation of Asia is too 
urgent and imperative but the 
efforts of both the developing 
communities of Asia and the rich 
countries of the world are too 
feeble and often retrogressive. 
We the peoples of Asia must find 
our answers if our ancient civilisa- 
tions in which we pride have to 


. Shine forth again. And I am 


confident that we have the ability 
and energy. What we lack is 
determination and social organisa- 
tions to sustain hard and con- 
certed work. To this end, we the 
peoples and Governments of Asia 
must work. 
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I had met an old friend after many 
years. We had been at college ` 
together, after which he went into 
politics and was now a Deputy 
inister, and we had very rarely 
met. | : 

I asked him how he had 
come to choose the profession of. 
a politician. It is rare, I said, to 
find anybody having a good word 
for politicians. “Politics”, R. L. 
Stevenson had said, “is perhaps 
the only profession for which no 
perparation is thought necessary". 
Ah, he said, that is the beauty 
of politics. We represent’ the- 
common man, and don’t pretend 
to be'superior to them. Yes, I 
said, asa character in Shaw re- 

"marks, *He knows nothing, and’ 
he thinks he knows everything.— 
That points clearly toa political 
career." .. CM 

My friend asked :. do you 
think that either. Stevenson or 
Shaw would-have won a seat at 
an election, as I have done? That 
illustrates the gulf between an 
intellectual and the common 
people. .It is we who represent 
the people. We may have our 
slogans and ideologies, but we 
work pragmatically as practical 
men. When is the time for us to 
study any question? We have 
economists and technologists to 
advise us. . 


But people say, I said, that . 





The author, aformer Judge 
of the Bombay High Court, is 
widely known for his literary 
activities particularly some of 

- the finest renderings of Tagore 
in English. E 
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A. Politician’s Life 
l K. C. SEN 

what you seek ina political career 

is.power, if not material gain too 


in the bargain. You will remem- 
berthat an eminent person once 


. said that he had known people 


begin their- political career as 
-paupers and end up as millionaires. 
Yes, he said, we must have 


. power which is the means to do 


anything efficiently. Just as Lenin 
wanted ‘early development of 


electric power all over his 
‘country’ to- render progress 
and development possible, 


itis power which enables us to 
accomplish anything. Of course, 
power also means opportunities— 


not only to serve the people but ` 


also, no doubt, to become million- 
.aires, as you say. But remem- 
ber, when we stand for election, 
.we know perfectly well we shall 
have to. incur J 


to be able to recoup them. 
Politics is not an ashram ‘you 
know. _ A little. of what you call 
corruption. 


A little, do you say? I asked. - 
Iam a poor educationist, - and . 


sometimes I regret — 
But remember, he said, the 
people come to know everything. 


"They throw out people who have 


too grossly misbehaved at elec- 
tions; see what happened at the 
last election. This is real demo- 
cracy. x i 

But apart from that safeguard, 
which works so slowly, I said, 
surely you must not forget the 
people’s interests in your thirst 
for power and the- benefits it 
brings to you. 

That will come in course of 


.time, my friend, he said; surely 


huge expenses;. 
and we hope, naturally enough, - 


we are a -very young democracy. | 


We always speak of the common 
man’s needs, the need to elimi- 
nate poverty, to hold the price 


. line, to increase. production and 


the national growth and develop- 
ment, and so forth, you know, 
whenever we speak in public; 
and that is very often. 

So, I said, speech first, pro- 
paganda first, and then action, 
if any—is that it ? : 

, Perhaps you are right, he said. 

But too often you intellectuals 
judge us wrongly. We are not 
such bad people as you think. 


But do you think that crossing ` 


the floor ofthe legislature is an 


ethical performance ? I asked, 


rather exasperated. Where is the 
room, he said, for ethics . in-the 
hurly-burly of politics? Even 
foreign observers have said that 
our democracy has attained matu- 
rity. . ee DNE: 


This certainly is a point of - 


view, I said, that I was not aware 
of.. You probably see nothing 
wrong in gheraos ?: 

On well, he said, there are 
gheraos and gheraos. King John's 
gherao gave England the Magna 


' Carta, while the gherao of Israel 


has proved a failure. In politics, 
my friend, the end justifies the 
means, I must go now. Thanks 


. alot for an excellent lunch. 


My friend, I said, you have 
given me a picture of a blind 
man drunk with power leading 


other blind men but with a keen 


eye towards his subjective: ad- 


vantage. Iam truly grateful to 
you. 


And so he left my house. . . 
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-BANK TAKE-OVER 


Ds reports indicate- that the 

entire question of social con- 
trol of banking is 
melting pot. On one side is the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Sri 
Morarji Desai, backed by the 
Panandikar report. On the other 
side there appears to bea quite 
powerful force inside the Gov- 
ernment, under severe pressure 
from a radical group ‘inside the 
‘Congress Parliamentary Party 


headed by one of its Secfetaries, - 


- Sri Chandrasekhar. 
Now, what exactly 

Panandikar report ? 
From newspaper reports, it . 


is the 


would appear that Sri Panandikar : 


admits the- following regarding ' 
the present banking system: ~ 

' 1, Commercial. banks have not . 
utilised their resources! to 

. promote -the desired social 
objectives. 

2. Commercial banks have 
been only financing various 
industrial and other ventu- 
res and there too the disbür- 

. sement of loans is of an 
exclusive character, benefi- 


wt ting only a few companies. 


| 


3. Commercial banks have 
been guilty of considerable 
abuse of the financial power 
in their hands and violation 
oflaws. . 

Hence some action according 

to Sri Panandikar is necessary. 

' Sri Panandikar then poses 
three possible choices before the 
nation: 

1, Increased social control. 

2. Partial nationalisation. 

3. Total nationalisation. 

' According to him, nationalisa- 

tion, partial or complete, must 
be rejected because it will cause 
dislocation in our economy. 
Personal services, an essential . 
sine qua non of. banking, will be 
eliminated; foreign investors will 
be frightened. 
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now in. the- 


Where Panandikar Is Wrong 


S. MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM 


Moreover, he argues somewhat 


- speciously, if the measures of incre- 


ased' social control suggested by 
him prove ineffective, the weapon 
of nationalisation can always be 
resorted to in the last resort. 
Among the measures of social 


^ control suggested by Sri Panandi-.- 


"kar are the following: . 

1. Réserve Bank should be 
given powers to nominate 
the Chairman and Board 

. of Directors of any ‘bank, 


to. be exercised if neces- 


-Sary. 
2. -A National Credit Council 
should be set up to direct 
“national ^ credit policy 
towards the agricultural 
sector and small industries. ` 
:3. The Boards of Directors . 
of commercial banks should 
not give” disproportionate ` 
representation: to indus- 
tridlists who must not 
exceed 50 per .cent of the 
- total number of directors. 

4. The Banking Companies 
Act should, give power to 
the Reserve Bank to ensure 
utilisation of the banks’ 
resources including alloca- 
tion of a sizeable portion 
of funds of the bank for 
agricultural purposes and 

_ small-scale industries. 
5. Power should be there for 
; the Reserve Bank to be 


able to investigate any 
particular loan: made by 
any bank. 

Cumbersome 


Now, one thing is oleat from 
the Panandikar report, naniély, 
that if the resources of the bank- 
ing industry are to be harnessed 
to the social aims ofthe nation, 
some steps have to be taken. His 
panacea is that of increasing 
social control. There can be no 
doubt that a howl will rise from 


‘Reserve Bank- have 


'véntion and ir 
~ would tend toact asa strangle- 


the ranks of the bankers if such 


increased measures of control are 


put into operation, Already com- ` 
plaints ‘are rising high that the 
wide powers in the hands of the 
led to a 
clogging of the operation of the 
banking, system in the country. 
Under capitalism, which is yet 
the economic system in our coun- 
try, the free and easy develop- ` 
ment of banking is ensured by 
theoperation of the money market. 
Imposition of numerous controls 
will always make ineffective such 
free and easy development and, 


_ too many controls will lead to'a 


cumbersome structure which will 
in effect smother the development 
of banking. Thus, Sri Panandi- 
kar’s proposals for increased 
social control will -be opposed 
vigorously by the bankers them- 
selves. And with some justifica- 
tion, because undoubtedly more 
rigorous controls “will lead to 
ever-increasing bureaucratic inter- ` 
interference that 


hold on the speedy development 


. Of banking. Further, the incre- - 


ased system of controls will be 


-very cumbersome and difficult 


to operate. - 


. Wrong View 


Whatis the alienae? ? Sri 
Panandikar suggests that the only 


. alternative is the creation of a 


huge monolithic State -Bank, 
formed out of the nationalisa- 
tion, either partial or total, of 
banks. 

But this is an. incorrect posing 
of the question. The proposal 
which could fit in with India's 
present level of dévelopment is 
that the 5 biggest banks should 
be taken over by the Govern- 
ment, i.e., should be nationalised. 
These are:- the Central Bank 
of India, the Bank of India 
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tbe Punjab National Bank, 
the Bank of Baroda and the 
United Commercial Bank. Bet- 
ween them their deposits will 
be anywhere in the region of 40% 


of the total deposits in banks, . 


and if these banks are taken over 
by the State, then along with the 
State-- Bank, whose deposits 
amount to as much as 30% of 
all deposits in private banks, the 
'State Bank will certainly win for 
itself a commanding, position. in 


the financial life of our country. - 


The objection is made that 
this will result in the creation of 
ahuge monolithic . organisation, 
with officers and servants from 
different banks who will have to 
be integrated into a single bank; 
it is also apprehended that such 
a step will lead to very bad 
reactions in foreign circles. 


Advantages. 


So far as the first objection 
is concerned, the proposal is not 
for nationalisation and amalgama- 
tion, but in contrast-for nationa- 
lisation and operation of each of 
these banks separately. In fact, 
nothing need be done immedia- 

tely to interfere with these 
. nationalised banks except to 
displace their Boards of Direc- 
tors and appoint a Board directly 
résponsible to the Government. 
The General Manager and the 
entire staff will continue their work 
in the same way as before. Further 
steps effectively to control the 
Banks will be taken after mature 
consideration and discussion, 

The resources of these five 
banks plus those of the State 
Bank of India, however, will 
then be at the disposal of the 
country. This will enable the 
Government effectively to lay 
down an investment and credit 
policy on the national level. 

Furthermore, a committee of 
the General Managers of these 
six nationalised banks, together 
with the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank and the General Manager 
of the State Bank, and presided 
over by the Minister of Finance, 
will become a powerful instru- 
ment for the implementation of 


an effective national policy in ` 


the field of credit and investment. 

So far as the effect on foreign 
investors is concerned, there is 
no reason why  nationalisation 
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of the big five banks should 
create any panic among them. 
After all, the .biggest banks (I 
think the big 3) are nationalised 
in France. There is therefore 
no reason to be panicky about 
reactions in foreign. capitals. It 
is not something very extreme 
that is being proposed. ` 

Thus, to sum up: 

1. Sri Panandikar's proposals 
will lead to enormous in- 
crease in bureaucratic con- 
trols: and. will tend to ham- 

_ per economic development. 

2. In. contrast, partial na-_ 

.tionalisation will not lead 
to administrative top-heavi- 
- ness and increase in bure- 

` aucratic controls as well 
as the development of a 
huge, unmanageable mono- 
lithic structure; the propo- 
salis that the nationalised 
banks continue to operate 
separately with their own 
staff and executive heads, 
but with new Boards ap- 
pointed by Government. 





3. Such a step will give Gov- 
ernment a powerful instru- 
ment for determining a 
national investment and 
credit policy. 


4, The reaction on foreign 
capital in India cannot be 
considered very dangerous 

- because of the fact that 
even in non-socialist coun- | 
tries like France certain big 
banks have been taken 
over. - ‘ f 


Sri ` Panándikar's proposals, 
backed by the Deputy Prime 
Minister, will only lead to dis- 
satisfaction among all sections 
of our people. The Right (Swa- 
tantra-Jan Sangh) will attack it 
as unnecessary State interference 
in the banking world. The Left 
will attack it as a betrayal of the 
pledge of nationalisation. And 


» 


in practice it will do no good 
but harm. 

From all' points of view, the 
correct step is partial nationali- 
sation. 


" 
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- Rebuilding Rural Economy. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE: Institutional change and Economic 
Development: by Dr. P. C. Joshi: Rajkamal Prakasban, Delhi. 


pp 272. Rs. 9.50- (Hindi). 


NDIA is predominantly an 
agricultural country. Yet, 
agricultural production, espe- 
cially production of foodgrains 


“to feed its growing population, is 


‘its biggest problem. In spite of a 
tremendous effort made during a 
decade and a. half of planned 
development to raise the output 
from farms, they continue to give 
less than optimum results. Vaga- 


ries of nature are, no doubt, an , 


important reason for this ten- 
dency, but these alone cannot ex- 
plain it. . Its cause obviously lies 
deeper, but where precisely? Is 
the strategy adopted for the deve- 
lopment of agriculture at fault, 
or did the authorities fail to make 
the necessary institutional and 
organisational changes to realise 
the objectives? : 

Dr. Joshi's book, the first of 
its kind in Hindi, attempts 1o 
answer this question in its histo- 
rical setting as well as in the 
perspective for development in 
the future. The result is an illu- 
minating and thought-provoking 
work, which should help to re- 
move the many cobwebs, obstruct- 
ing a proper understanding of the 
village society as it is emerging 
after independence. 

The book covers a wide range. 
It starts with a discussion of the 
land-system as it obtained under 


' the British, traces the evolution 


of the agricultural programme: of 
the national movement, analyses 


- the issues involved in controversies 


around the formulation of work- 
able policies to implemént this 
programme, gives an account of 
the effort made at implementation 
ofthese policies in major States 
and goes on to discuss the impact 
made by the changes effected in 
the villages, on their and the 
country's economic development. 
In the process, the author has also 
provided an exhaustive and scien- 
tific analysis of the lacunae in 


such well-meaning but largely ~ without ‘which 
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abortive programmes as Commpy- 
nity Development and Pancha- 
yati Raj. 

The author is of the view, and 


` this reviewer is inclined to agree 


with him, that the task of trans- 
forming the rural society in India 
to rid it of its iniquitous system 
ofland and social relations had 
to be attempted in such a 
manner as not to affect the 
tempo and pace of development. 
This -evidently- was also the 
consideration weighing with the 
leaders of the national movement 
whén, on assuming power, they 
were called upon to reconcile the 
implementation of their pro- 
gramme to give land to the tiller 
with the equally important task of 
not merely maintaining but pro- 
moting agricultural production. 
The result was a marked reluc- 
tance on their part to effect total 
expropriation of the landlords’ 
rights in land. At the same time, 
they did not hesitate to dispossess 
landlords of a part of the land 
under their ownership, and trans- 
fer it to the tillers. The land- 
lords were also allowed to keep 
or even resume a part of the land 
transferred to the tiller, for pur- 
poses of  self-cultivation. The 
programme was thus essentially 
a compromise which, however, 
was inevitable considering the 
requirements of the situation. 
Yet this essentially sound 
approach did not help either to 
activise the rural sector as a 
whole, or rid it of the feudal and 
semi-feudal influences which have 
continued to sap its vitality over 
the centuries, What went wrong 
and where, and how can the 
country still retrieve the situation 
to enable agriculture to contri- 
bute. its due share to national 
progress ? The author feels that 
while apparently pursuing the 
aforesaid path,,thé authorities 
failed to take certain other steps 
it could not 


traverse the set course.- For 
instance, while relying on the 
owners of viable units to contri- 
bute substantially to the process 


‘of agricultural development, the 


programme did not expect the 
cultivators of uneconomic hold- 
ings to continue to live under 


. traditional disabilities and contri- 


bute only marginally to agricul- 
tural production. They were to 
be helped to participate in the 
process of growth through 
cooperative institutions and State 
support. Community Develop- 
ment, Panchayati Raj and other 
programmes of rural regeneration 
were also supposed to help the 
same process. However, what . 
has happened is that these-institu- 
tions, instead of strengthening 
and activising the vulnerable 
sections, have become accessories 
to the growth of the well-to-do 
sections of the peasantry. The 
Community Development pro- 
gramme continues to depend on 
State support to a large extent, 
while Panchayati Raj has not 
helped to break the stranglehold 
of the richer sections on the 
village society. As result of these 
factors, the cultivators of un- 
economic holdings have failed to 
play their assigned role in agricul- 
tural strategy. Their problem 
has been further complicated by 
the fact that while the richer 
peasants generally belong to high 


' castes they belong to low castes. 


This intermingling of economic 
with social and caste factors has 
further affected the attitude of the 
cultivators of uneconomic hold- 
ings who are aggrieved at not 
receiving a fair deal from the 
authorities. : 

But how did such a situation 
come to pass when the national 
leaders had taken most of these 
factors into account while pre- 
paring their agrarian programme ? 
The answer to this perplexing 
question consists in the author's 
thesis that the programme of . 
rural reconstruction, with its 
stress on giving land to the tiller, 
was supported by. conservative 
sections in the national leader- . 
ship because it offered the best 
way to unify the village popula- 
tion. They continued to support 
it even after independence for the 
same redson. But when it came 
to its implementation, the conser- 
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- Support toit 


' 


vative sections, who also happen- 


ed to control the political organi- -_ 


sation, asserted themselves to 
frustrate its purpose. This they 
did by not providing the necessary 
political and organisational 
and leaving its 


implementation -to bureaucrats . 


who tended to take a- technologi- 
cal view of the problems involved. ~ 


On the other hand, the Leftist ` 


parties, which had contributed 
substantially to ‘propagating the 


desirability of basing the agricul- _ 


tural strategy on the peasant 


rather than on the landlord, were . 


So obsessed with its negative. 

features that they lost sight of thé 

potentialities inherent in it. — " 
Dr. Joshi has dealt with these 


factors at length to point out. 


thé direction in which action is 
necessary to arrest the drift. He 
is not against promoting the 
enterprise of well-to-do peasants, 
provided it does: not increase 
their social and political influence 
and. is done without detriment to 
the interests of the rest of the 
péasantry. At the same time, he 
does not favour encouraging feu- 
dal or semi-feudal elements in the 


‘village society, because these are 


positively a hindrance to deve- 
lopment. . Simultaneously, the 
vulnerable sections 
ensured security of tenancy and 


means to cultivate their land, and: : 


the pace of development. of 
village industries stepped up to 


should be: 


reduce rural unemployment and ` 


under-employmént. Needless to 
say, implementation of such a 
programme requires not. merely 
sincerity of purpose on the part 
ofthe varioüs ruling parties, but 
also constant pressure -and parti- 
cipation of a politically conscious 
peasantry, a point which the 
author bas taken pains to stress. 
The unfinished task of rural 
reconstruction, as outlined in thé 
national programme, has alread oy 
created a- situation. in whic 
Naxalbaris can erupt in any State. 
And this when the effort made 
during the three Plans has taken 


Indian agriculture almost to the 
It is, 
^ therefore, of the utmost impor- . 
.tànce that the various political 


verge of a break-through. 


parties as well as .leaders and 
cadres of peasant organisations 
re-educate, themselves: 
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in the. 
principles and. policies under- . 


.book should” prove 


` 


lying the national programme, to 


-be ableto rectify the present dis- 
- tortions, and complete the pro- 
. cess as its framers had visualised. 


In this re-education Dr. Joshi's 
immensely,. 
useful, for it neither covers up the 


lapses nor - allows them to blur 
-the 


perspective. The: author 
deserves: to be-.<commended for 


providing a timely réstorative ` for 


the declining confidence of ‘our 
people in their capacity to rebuild. 


the rural economy in a manner 


that it contributes its due share to ` ` 


national development as well as 
aids in strengthening the founda- 
tions of our young democracy. 


INDEX INDIA 
(Quarterly, Rajasthan University Library) 


pure is no denying the fact that 
the post-independent period 
in this country has given happy 


birth to innumerable periodicals, 


magazines etc. reflecting the up- 


‘surge and awakening of a people 


freed from imperialist - shackles. 
This in turn has given rise to a . 
huge lot of material within and 
without India. But scholars, re- 
search workers, feature writers 
etc. had, however, to wade through 


-a sea "of matérial to find out what 


is specifically needed for their 
purpose. Index India, a quarterly 
documentation list of selected arti- . 
cles, editorials, notes and letters 
etc. from periodicals and news- 
papers published in English lan- 
guagé all over the world, compiled - 
by the -Rajasthan 
Library seeks to provide the ans- 
wer to this problem. 

The first issue; relating to the 
quarter January to March 1967, 


contains references to about 375 


University : 


papers. 


—S. Narain 


`- important periodicals “and news- . 
The subjects covered ^ 


extend to the fields of social 


sciences and-humanities, including 
planning, public administration, 


pertaining to pure sciences and 


. the recent general election. Entries ' 


technology have been omitted to ' 


is already doing that job. 
The index is based on an:easy- 
to-refer system. It has been done 


‘avoid duplication since INSDOC .- 


subjectwise with a comprehensive E 


alphabetical index in the end 'to 


enable location of the -desired | 


material quickly. 
In these days of. ever-rising 


costs, the authorities. have done ' 


well to mimeograph it. The yearly 
subscription for college and. Uni- 
versity libraries in the country has 


“been kept.at Rs. 50 and for all 


other subscribrse within the coun- 
try itis Rs. 100. . . 


-  —BSrini 


RAMAYANA IN. ENGLISH. 
Children's Ramayana: by Smt Mathuram Boothalingam, (Publica- 


tions Division, Government of India, Price : 


Repetition does not wear out a 


. few things. One such is the epic 


Ramayana, holding ever-lasting 
interest for the young and the old 
in this country. - 

In her book, Smt Bootha- 
lingam has attempted to re-narrate™ 
the story with a difference and 
done it well too. It starts with 
Sage Valmiki witnessing the mer- 
ciless killing of one of a pair of 
loving birds and soon enveloped . 
with grief. The sage’s song of 
love and sorrow about the dead . 
bird has become immortal. The 
story then moves suavely from the 
birth of Sri Rama, his winning 
Sita as bride, departure for the 
forests to fulfil his father's pro- 


a 


Rs. 2; 1967) : 


mise, exploits there and return to 
Ayodha to be crowned. 


— 


W3 


Written in very simple English, - . 


reception it déserves and be highly 

helpful as a general study for the 
Indian children having their early 
lessons in the English language. 
It would have, however, added to 
the greater utility of the book if 
the new words made use of in 
every chapter have been indicated 


` at the beginning of the chapter. 


‘the book should receive the wide _ 


The book is full of illustrations - 


to sustain the interest of the age- 
groüp for whom it has been-writ- 
ten. By simple line drawings, Bani- 
prosonno has splendidly driven 
home the idea. —Srini 
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RI Ved Gupta’s rejoinder 

(Mainstream, July 15) to Sri 
Lajpat Rai’s article in the wake 
of the statement by Sri JP 
Narayan makes interesting read- 
ing. The connection between the 
Army and politics needs to be 
studied in greater detail. 

The armed forces of a nation 
are fashioned by the Government 
to ensure external security. The 
armed forces, collectively, are 
very sensitive to the political 
climate, because a stable govern- 
ment is the.basic requirement for 
their effectiveness. 

A strong and efficient admi- 
nistration is ‘the only antidote 
to its becoming a challenge to 
the existing regime. Traditions, 
professional pride, patriotism and, 


dignity, which are the’ hallmarks . 


of an efficient army, if given the 
right atmosphere, will tend to 
make it an efficient force,. and at 
the same time neutralise it and 
render it ineffective in the politi- 
cal sphere. 

- The military as an alternative 
- tothe existing regime comes into 
reckoning only when the admi- 
nistration becomes ineffective or 
grossly inefficient. Many military 
coups of recent years have re- 
placed corrupt and inefficient 

regimes. It is to be wondered if 
' anyone regrets the passing of a 
Farouk or a Faisal. . 

Ina politically and socially 
disrupted society the army tends 
to be the only organisation avail- 
able which is relatively well- 
fitted to restore order and intro- 
duce effective administration in 
the shortest time. "Their disci- 
plined organisation combined with 
a well-established "chain of 
command make them a bulwark 
against disintegration in times of 
crisis. At the same time, it 
should be remembered that while 
the army may beable to provide 
good administration for a short 
period, it is not in a position to 
push the country towards social, 
economic and cultural goals. 
The army, fashioned from 
society, should truly reflect that 
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society. It should embody all 
the best national traits. The 


officers and men.should be held. 


in high esteem by the community. 
If the army is ever shielded from 
the community, one can fairly 
infer that there is something 
wrong with it or that political 


intrigue is afoot. - 


The spirit and dedication of 
an army should not be divorced 
from that of the nation. -When 
the army becomes a green-house 
plant, with its roots wrenched 
away from the community, it 
becomes mercenary in its essen- 
tials. : 

The army by its very nature 
is forward-looking. Lack of 
challenge can hinder its progress. 
While war is a continuation of 
policy by other means, the army 
as the physical instrument to 
implement that policy should be 
used with greater care than a 
surgeon’s scalpel. Any policy 
which fetters its effectiveness or 


"tries to use its power. structure 


for political. ends will have 
adverse repercussions. 

The community which spurns 
the army because of its dullness 
and petty concern with its own 
affairs, later finds that there is 
a mediocre and inefficient array 
of soldiery to meet a usually well- 


prepared enemy. 


Gratitude of a nation to its 
armed forces should be displayed 


.at all times—not only in times 


of war. The public must be 
informed more about their explo- 
its, small and big. Unfortunately 
our national press has largely 
neglected the affairs of the ser- 
vices. Only one of the national 
newspapers claims to have a 
defence correspondent. The majo- 
rity of them make do with the 
uninteresting and indifferent 
handouts from the Defence 
Ministry. Such neglect by the 
publicity media of a large cohe- 
sive Community numbering a few 
lakhs on whom hundreds of cro- 


res are being spentis unpardon- - 


able. 
Even informed public opinion 


. behind a security screen. 


' marked 


has not displayed adequate 
interest in discussing the security 
of the nation. The burning 
problem of the day, the nuclear 
option, has not been sufficiently 
discussed in public. There is 
hardly any literature on the 
subject, except the ill-conceived 
and immature statements made by 
various political parties. The 
Indian public and students of 
national affairs have shown scant 
interest in national security. 


The Defence portfolio has been 
held by persons not ‘possessed of 
a clear understanding of its prob- 


ems. Little informed discussion 


takes place'in Parliament. The 
Government is reluctant to dis- 
close even harmless information 
to the MPs and takes shelter 
The 
opposition gives in easily, hoping 
that the nation's security is safe 
in the hands of the ruling party. 
The healthy convention of associa- 
ting the Opposition with broad 
national security policies is yet to 
be cultivated. i 


_ There is hardly any informed 
discussion about national strategy 
or its intimate connection with 
the formulation of foreign policy. 


Each ofthe organs working to 


formulate national policies works 
in isolation. 


. Richelieu's famous saying that 
“war is too important a matter to 
beleftto generals" hasa modi- 
cum of truth init. Civilian con- 


trol over armed forces is often 


carried to absurd limits. ‘Civi- 
lian control' should only mean 
that the civilian executive ought 


. to decide when, where and how 


the armed forces are to be used 
in continuation of national policy, 
In other words, the armed forces 
should not be given a controlling 
position iri national policy-making 
in a democracy. 

A vague anxiety psychosis. has 
the dealings of the 
Government with the armed forces. 
Many bright boys in the civil 
administration, cashing in on this, 
have tried to put the armed forces 
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in their place. This has often 
meant that the dignity of the 
armed forces has suffered. Frus- 


- trations have been permitted to 


grow by civilians dictating terms 
to the services even in their spe- 
cializéd fields. It is no secret 
that many a Defence Secretary 
has tried to Snatch the mantle of 
a McNamara. f 

. The Indian armed forces have 
inherited the best of traditions. 
They have contributed much 


- 





. Splendidly 
"There need be no fear that they 


towards national integration. 


power. The existing checks and 


They have acquitted themselves - balances together with the ubiqui- 


since independence. 


hàve their eyes on political power. 
Buta disrupted society, malad- 
ministered, inefficient, and cor- 
rupt, may force them to step in 


to restore law and order. 


An army takeover is a possibi- 
lity only when a large number of 


. army men with common grievan- 


ces group themselves to usurp 


a 


tous security services will be 
adequate to discourage any such 
hare-brained adventure. 

Sri J P Narayan’s statement, 
which hascome none too soon, 
has only warned the politicians to 
administer the country effectively 
and efficiently. Acorrupt admi- 
nistration carries with it a built-in 
risk of severe proportions. 

Mangudy Krishnamurthy 
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KASHMIR IN FOCUS (Continued from Page 12) 


the Kashmir Assembly passed a_ 
bill disqualifying from standing 
for election for ten years any 
person found by a court or com- 
mission presided over by a Supre- 
me Court Judge “‘to-have illegally 
or by corrupt means or by other- 
wise abusing or misusing” his 
position as a legislator or holding 
any office thereof. This is one of 
the concrete steps by which cor- 
ruption in public -life could be 
fought. 


In this connection, one has to 
refer to the dwindling prestige of 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. After 
the publication of the voluminous 
Ayyangar Report spotlighting his 
versatility in irregular practices, 
Bakshi has gone down in public 
esteem. He is trying to salvagé 
his public life by desperate means: 
reports are current about encoura- 


.gement given by his side to the 


Pandit agitation, while there are 
other reports about his links with 
the Muslim extremists. But the 
overall impact of such multi- 
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faced intrigues has been that his 
political image has been tarnished 
for good. : 


* 
Braving the constant barrage 
of Pakistani propaganda that 


.Muslims would not be safe in 


“Hindu” India, the present lea- 
ders of Kashmir have undeviating- 
ly stood upholding the cause of 
secularism, trying to convince the 
Muslim masses in Kashmir that 


the secularist forces in Indian © 


democracy: would defend them 
from communalist domination. 
The disturbing developments . of 
the last few months—the rise of 
Jana Sangh —could not but come 
as a threat to their political cam- 
paign against Pakistani propagan- 
da among the Muslim masses 
in Kashmir. In the arduous battle 
for winning over the bulk of the 
Kashmiri people, the Jana Sangh's 
ominous debut in the Kashmir 
politics will naturally help to 
undermine the strength of the pro- 
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. India forces and come as a god- 


send for Pakistán propaganda. 

Itis but natural in this context 
for the Kashmir leaders to 
demand that the secular forces in 
India should make common cause 
with them. “In 1965, we` fought 
the infiltrators, but the Indian 
Army also came and fought by our ` 


. side to ward off the invader," one 


of the senior Kashmir leaders told 
me. “Today, political infiltration 
has begun, and are we not justi- 
fied in expecting India’s secular 
forces to come: and fight these 
shoulder to shoulder with us?” 
The battle for secularism has 


- to be fought in all earnest in the 


valley of Kashmir. Breaking the 
narrow horizon of the Pandits’ 
agitation, it is time that the demo- 
cratic forces all over India caught 
the wider.perspective of the strug- 
gle in Kashmir. Oné must not get 
bogged in the weeds of the Dal 
Lake and miss the majesty of the 


- Chinar in the Shalamar Gardens. 


(Next week: Sheikh Abdullah, 
What Next.) 
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FAMILY PLANNING 


SUPPLEMENT 


Planned Parenthood & Rural Folk 
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rp esse: days naturally family 

planning is thé subject matter 
of-most earnest consideration 
throughout India. As a symbol 
of this, we have a rather new 
feature in our publicity programme 
namely, publication of all India 
population figures thrice a week. 


Our population has crossed the 
500 million mark and is increasing 
. daily at the rate of about 55,000. 


At this pace it will soon exceed: .. 


510 millions. This is definitely an 


alarming figure. Leaving aside ` 


^ China, India is now the most 


populous country im the world. 


In view of our slow progress 
and deficiencies and shortfalls 
in foodgrains and other agricul- 
tural production, the situation is 
obviously serious. Apart from 
Government, the people of India, 


às rulers of their Republic have to * 


make their personal contribution. 
By their way of thinking and 
behaviour, and both in their per- 


.sonal conduct and community ^ 


life, they have to find a solution 
to this enormous problem. 


Dependence upon foreign aid 
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and import of foodgrains and 
other food-stuffs may lead to 
dangerous consequences. The 
country must strive to become 
self-sufficient in these as quickly 
as possible. The required increase 
in foodgrains production, how- 
ever, will take a few more years 
and to meet the existing situation 
we must forthwith change our 
food habits. For instance in 
northern India about 25 years 
ago in rural areas the vast majo- 
rity of people ate coarse-grains 
such as Jowar or Bajra and wheat 
was regarded as'a sort of luxury, 
which was only used on festivals, 
and for entertaining honoured 


‘guests. But now wheat consump- 


tion has become widespread and 
everyone regards it as an essential 


-diet to keep up and maintain his 


human dignity, status and position 
in the community at large. 


On the problem of population 
again, naturally, a fall in birth- 
rate is stressed. Not only a fall, 
but a complete stoppage of-births 
after the number of children 
reaches three, is advocated.- You 
may continue, it is said, to live 
a family life with your wife but 


DR. KAILAS NATH KATJU 


you must see to it and ensure 
that no births result and no more 
children arrive. But I may men- ' 
tion here that an increase in 
"population, and, more important 
still, an increase in consumption `’ 
of foodgrains and other food- 


. stuffs is the direct cause of a very 
^ welcome fall in death-rate leading 


'to greater longevity. 


In the olden days infant morality 
in India was very high and that 
factor naturally lowered the 
expectation of live of the averag 
citizen. y 


In Norway, infant mortality is 
eight per thousand while expectá- 
tion of life at birth is 72 years. 
In Sweden and other western 
countries, it is said to be even 
higher. In India, on the other 
hand, infant mortality used to be 
several hundreds per thousand. 
Now we are making good headway 
and progress in our public health 
administration and infant mor- 
tality is decreasing. Average age is 
thereby increasing and has these 
days gone up to 50 and is expected 
to reach 55 in another ten 
years. 
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A child becomes a "normal 
. consumer of foodgrains after a^ 
few years of his birth, but a full-- 


grown man continues to be a re- . 


. gular and full consumer right upto : 
` the end of his days. Therefore, the 
- longer his age, the greater his. 
` burden upon food supplies. . . 


I mentiorrall this because I wish 
. to emphasise one particular aspect 
of our- current problems. The 
. results following fall in birth- 


tate’ will only begin to appear - 


after several years. Fall in death - 
rate and increase in longevity 
must prompt us to take immediate 
effective steps to increase food 
production. .At the same- time 
` we should endeavour to make the 
country as much self-sufficient. as 
possible by changing our dietary 


habits and by having recourse to - 


other kinds of food. ' 
: During the Fourth Plan period, 


earmarked | for family planning. 
* Dr. Chandrasekhar, our Minister 
of Health and Family Planning, is 
very keen to. push on the. pro- +` 
gramme and make it a success. 
For expeditious and © efficacious 
implementation he is setting up, . 
it is reported, an “Idea Cell” 
in his Ministry which will invite 
suggestions on how to intensify 
the family planning programme 
in India. The object is undoubtedly 
laudable. 


The whole question is about 
; the nature of the programme. 


Current discussions in know- 
ledgeable circles seem to favour 
operation methods. It is said that 
would-be ‘mothers should be 
persuaded to use, after the birth 
of their third child, all sorts of 
‘contraceptives and even undergo . 
surgical operations and use other : 
means to stop pregnancy. As one 
' deeply interested in the effective 
solution of this grave problem, ` 
I think that we do not pay ade- 
quate attention to the previaling 
conditions in our. community life 
and are led stray by notions and 
practices pfevaling in western 
countries. 


India lives in her villages. Only 
about wee per cent of our 
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people live in urban areas. 
womenfolk in rural areas are - 


mostly uneducated and -are 
wedded to old ways of living and 
old modes of family life. They are 
mostly religious minded and are, 
call it, even superstitious, and 


.are greatly influenced by old 


traditions preyailing 
communities.. To them any talk 
about family planning, according 


" to current physical programme, 


would be unfruitful. 


We must-also remember that in’ 


rural areas a child becomes al- 
most -self-supporting as soon as 
he is-eight or nine- years old. 
He:begins doing some work on 
the family fárm or in the pny 
workshop. . 


- Conditions in urban areas of . 


` course are quite different, particu- 


larly in educated familiés. Female 


75 education i is spreading and marri- 
a huge sum of Rs. 230 crores is , - spreading and i 


age is rising. To a young 
mother the arrival of her’ baby, 
whether a girl ora boy, is a great 
. burden, which .she feels she will. 


‘have to bear for over twenty years 


‘at least, probably more till the 


boy, settles down in life and the 
girl is.married—both affer ` their 


;education which is becoming day 


by day a highly expensive pro- . 
cess. Educated mothers do not 
really need prompting, of any 
family programme. Their: edu- 
cation makes them familar with 
all the useful processes and I 
think every young mother, very 
often in conjunction with her 
husband, sees to it that after 2 or 


3 children no more arrive. ' 


The problem ` really, therefore, 
is in rural areas. To village mo- 
thers modern--methods will, pro- 
bably, make no appeal, nor can 


- they be persuaded to use them. 


Occasionally in newspapers, 

figures running into thousands 
are published about the number of 
women who have had recourse to 


. these modern processes but these 


figures are indeed confusing and 
misleading. No attempt is made to 


' specify the percentage of the users 


out of women of child- bearing 
age, and the areas, urban or rural, 
where they come from. 


Our . 


_attentively and’ 


in their- 


` eighteen months, 


I personally think that women 
im rural areas will listen more~ 
willingly - to 
advice based upon our ancient 


` usages and practices and admoni- 


tions. Large families were always 
disfavoured. Speedy succession 
of children was never liked. ` 


My mother, born in 1859, was 


a. great family planner. She used -*- 


to say that there should be a gap 


`of at least four years between two 


children. A mother should feed: 
her baby for at least two years: 


‘and then think, of begetting an- 


other im the course of the next 
twenty-four months. My mother. 
utterly disliked— the current fea- 


.ture of one baby following ano- 


ther in the course of fifteen to 
and: then ‘she 
used to refer to what she styled 


as forbidden and as permitted - 


days, in the course of the.month, 
to every young woman. Modern 
physicians and experts in this 
branch of knowledge say that the 
ancient system ‘about choice of 
days is well-founded though it 


may not prove perfectly certain ` 


and successful in individual cases. 


- ~ 


But our village womenfolk ` are ` - 


bound to draw benefits fròm it on 
a mass scale. 

Further, it is essential that there 
should be adequate publicity of 
these family planning programmes 
in rural areas, on à wide scale.. 
Panchayats have now been or- 
ganised almost in every: single 


village of India and théy carry 
; their . 


on a Panchaydti Raj in 
villages. They. would prove excel- 
lent and effective agencies for the 


publicity and popularisation of ` 


family planning- suggestions, 

Schémes and programmes. Pub- 
licity through wide, distribution, 
through these Panchayats, of 
well-written short and interesting 
leaflets and small pamphlets can 
be easily.achieved. Literacy, parti- 
cularly among the younger 
groups of the rural population, : 
is expanding and I am sure these 
leaflets and pamphlets will be. 


widely read and prove exceeding- - 


lyzuseful in making the younger 
generations incline towards 
family planning leading to fall 
in birth rate. 
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Family- Planning Supplement 


Birth Control : The Muslim View 


rpe importance of the’ Muslim ` 


attitude toward family planning 
is obvious, for, despite partition, 
there are about 40 million Mus- 
lims in India. The total. Muslim 
population of the world in 1950 


' was estimated to be about 320 


million. de te 3 

- No special study of the 
demography of Indian Muslims 
has ever been made and as such no 
reliable information on the pro- 
blems of differential fertility of 
the different communities in India 
is available. However, there ~is 
no reason. to suppose that the 
“problems of fertility, morbidity 
and mortality of Indian Muslims 
aré basically different from those 
of other Communities. . ; 


Some of the fundamental 


features of social and economic ' 


life in Islam as practised in India 
and some parts of the Middle 
East, such as social equality of. 
all people, polygamy, divorce 
and a relatively better status for 
women in personal law, are well- 
- known. Some of these features 
as well as socia] traditions haye 
encouraged large families in 
Islamic countries. f 
Some Islamic sayings give a 
clue to the general attitude: 
“When a servant of Allah marries 
he perfects half his religion” and 
“Marry and multiply so that I 
may be glorified in my commu- 
nity over other communities." We 
remember how the disciples of 


__~ Jesus disputed as to who should 


be the -greatest. The Islamic 
version of this is the account that 
when the Companions disputed 
among themselves as to who was 
the best man, the . Prophet 
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replied, **The best man is he who 
is a good husband." Ibn Abbas 
is‘said to have asked Ibn Jubair 
if he were “married. When he 
replied that he was not, Ibn 
Abbas said, “Then marry, for the 
best man in our community ‘is he 
who has most wives.” >an 


The Question 


However, the fact that the 
Muslim faith has given in recent 


. years a definitive and permissive 


ruling on Contraception is not 
generally known. Islam; like 
Hinduism, and unlike Christia- 
nity, has no clergy, no church 
organization and no liturgy in 


-the true-sense of the term. Much 
of the personal law affecting ' 


"birth, marriage, divorce and 
dowry are regulated according to 
the Shariat (Islamic law) and the 
Fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). But 
when doubts arise, a Muslim can 


-ask fora ruling on any specific 


question. Such a doubt was 
submitted to His Worship, the 
Supreme Teacher the Mufti of 
the Egyptian Realm.: The ques- 
‘tion was: “What, is Your Wor- 
Ship's „opinion regarding the 
following: A. married: man to 
whom one child was born is 
afraid that if several other child- 
ren are born he would experience 
great hardship in. rearing and 
providing for them, and that his 
health might’ suffer a nervous 
breakdown as a result of his 
exertions and worries. -Or 
may be afraid lest his wife’s 
health might ` deteriorate as a 
result of: repeated and frequent 
childbirths, without sufficient 
interval for birth and recupera- 


he: 
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. 


- tion. Now, should he or his 


wife, under such .circumstances, 
be allowed to take certain meas- 
ures, recommended by.. medical 
men, to avoid frequent childbear- 


,ingso thata long interval may 


pass between one childbirth: and 
the next, in.order that the 
mother may be rested and the 
father spared of any undue 
hardship ?” d 


After a careful and detailed 
examination, particularly in the 


light of the Hanafy School of. 


Law,the Grand Mufti issued a 
fatwa dated the 12th Dhi al Qaada 
1355 (25 January, 1937). It runs: 
“Jt is permissible for either hus- 
band or wife by mutual consent 
to take any measures... .in order 
to. prevent. conception." (He 
refers to both natural and artifi- 
cial methods.) He continues: 
“Later scholars of the Hanafy 
School consider that such consent 
is not even necessary if either 
husband or wife has an excuse as 
those mentioned orany similar 
ones". The problem of abortion 
was also included and the Fatwa 
adds: “Opinion on this subject 
has differed but the majority are 


.inclined not to allow it, except 


for a reason such as the interrup- 
tion of the mother's milk, when 
she has another baby and the 
father cannot afford a 
‘wet nurse’ and the baby’s life 
is therefore endangered. After 
the quickening of the embryo 


pts 


abortion is absolutely prohibited." ` 


. “Such is 
appeared to Us: and Allah, may 
He be praised and exalted, knows 
best." 
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7 66 wie schemes are under way 


to set up factories for pro- 
ducing cheap transistor sets for 
distribution to those who go in 
for sterilization, the country will 
have to depend largely. on 
foreign suppliers for condoms—at 


. least up to the end of 1968.” . 


This news item which appear- 
edin a Delhi newspaper on Sep- 
tember 13 gives an- insight into 
the planning and priorities of the 
Government in . respect of the 
spread of family planning with a 
view. to reducing the national 
birth rate from -40 to 25 within 
15 or even 10 years. 


The story of the condom is an 
illustration of the vision, planning 
and implementation of the family 
planning programme which is said 
to be the. 
Fourth Plan. 

The condom, popularly known 
as “FL,” is one of the most 
popular, methods of birth con- 
trol in many parts of the world. 
It is reported that, in the Wes- 
tern countries, next to withdra- 
wal (coitus interruptus), the con- 
dom is the most extensively used 


` method. It is also established that 


the biríh rates in those countries 
declined mainly through the 


voluntary practice of these two: 


methods—not through any orga- 


' nised movement as envisaged in 





this country. 

The popularity of the condom 
is due to its many advantages 
besides being most widely and 
easily available. It is the only 
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*king-pin" of the 


o Importance of the Condom: 


Ey 


harmless and reliable male contra- 
ceptive and can be used for both 
prevention of disease and contra- 
ception. i 


- High Acceptability 


The greatest advantage is its 
simplicity—it does not’ require 
the assistance of a doctor or ela- 
borate clinical services. It is easy 
to carry.and does not need spe- 
cial care. Used along with a 
chemical contraceptive it has a 
high margin of effectiveness, 

. Contrary to earlier belief, its 
acceptability is very high as can 


` be seen from the uptake in family 


planning clinics and the number 
of men calling at clinics regularly 
for the supply of condoms. 

. Although the degree of relia- 
bility is'less compared to other 
methods advocated (the jelly and 


diaphragm, the loop and sterili- . 


zation), due to high acceptability 
and easier techniques of distribu- 
tion, the condom, combined or 


alone, is the one method on which . 


reliance can be placed for rapid 
and wide practice of birth control. 
It is an axiom that an acceptable 
method is superior to one that 


may be more effective but not. 


acceptable., Christopher Tietze, 
Chairman of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Population Council, 


says: “On the basis of evidence 


available, the conclusion appears 
warranted that the condom may 
prove to be a highly acceptable, 
effective and practicable method 
of contraception in many areas of 
the world". 


limit." 
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According to official expecta- 
tion, 18 out of every 1000 of the 
population will be using some 
form of birth control by 1971. It is 
assumed that each year 9 million 
persons will take to birth control 
practices, and of these 3 million 
will use “conventional methods". 
Of the conventional methods the. 
condom is the most popular and 
reliable, f 


Rising Demand 
The report on Family Plann- 
ing for 1962-63, while expressing 


satisfaction over the manufacture 
of non-rubber contraceptives, ob- 


. serves: “However, the manufac- 


ture of rubber contraceptives has 
not progressed. In the meantime 
the demand for condoms, especi- 
ally, is rapidly rising. Continued 
dependence on imports means loss 
of foreign exchange and continued . 
excessively high price of rubber 
contraceptives in the commercial 
market”, ` ` 

Yet what is the situation now? 
According. to the Report of the 
Ministry of Health .for 1966-67, 
“The indigenous production of 
condoms whichis the most popu- 
lar of conventional contraceptives 
has not developed to the expected 
A newspaper report says 
that import of contraceptives may 
have to continue even after 1968 


“because the gap between the ...— 
estimated demand and supplies `, 


will persist" ! . . 
The Ministry of Health had 
estimated in 1964-65 that the 





in 1964 was 180 million and 
. would be more, than 500 million 
in 1966, -and increase to about 
1,600 million by 1971 and there- 
after, . . 

Between 1961 and 1963, the 
Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try had granted licences for the 
manufacture of condoms to a 
` - capacity of about 91 million. Dur- 
ing this period actual domestic 


production did not exceed 0.25. 


million—of ^ poor quality. Yet 
in 1963-64 the Ministry re- 
commended licensing up to about 
. 334 million pieces per annum. 
` Private enterpreneurs were not 
interested in taking 
manufacture of condoms. In 
May 1964 a study group of the 


Indian Parliamentary and Scien- 


tific Committee on Family Plann- 

ing had strongly recommended 
“indigenous production of rubber 
contraceptives should ^ receive 
high priority". 

What is v situation now ? 
The princi manufacturer, 
rather the a worthwhile manu- 
facturer, of condoms in India is 
a company in Madras. This fac- 
tory had a production capacity of 
37.44 million. It is now being re- 
modelled to raise the production 
to 112.30 million pieces a year. 
A small factory in Bombay has 


to the ` 





switched over to the manufacture . 


of toy balloons, and two others, 


in Faridabad, which are : sub-. - 
. very large quantity of rubber 


, standard", are due to close down. 

The result is that at present all 
family planning clinics are facing 
an acute shortage of condoms. 

Under an agreement with a 
Japanese firm, a factory is being 
established at Trivandrum which 
will have an annual output of 144 
million pieces initially and 288 
million pieces. when fully deve- 
loped. Onlya few weeks ago an 
advertisement calling for . applica- 
tions for the posts of production 
engineers was published. From 
available information it appears 
that the factory cannot go into 
production before the end of 1968 
and if everything proceeds accord- 
ing to: schedule, will reach full 
capacity by the end of 1971. At 
that time the anticipated need is 
1600 million pieces a year. 


Imports 
The Government proposes to 


rely on imports partly on pay- ' 


ment and partly on charity. Sri 
Govind Narain, Secretary, Minis- 
try of Health and Family Planning, 
is now . - negotiating in Japan on 
“the possibility of accommoda- 
tion under non-project yen credit 
for bulk purchase of con- 
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traceptive ^ rubber .goods by 
India.” He is réported to have 
said that India intends to buy a 


contraceptives in the international 
market and would like to get a 
considerable portion of it from 
Japan which has already accepted 
a contract to supply 25 million 
pieces. The Government has even 
had to think in terms of import- 
ing 20 million pieces from so 
small a country as South Korea. 

It is reported that the Minis- 
try is also inviting global tenders 
for the supply of 50 million more 
condoms and “/ater 100 million 
more pieces will be imported"— 
partly to be met from US aid. 
It is little comfort to be told that 
-the country will have to import 
condoms even beyond 1968. _ 

I have singled out this parti- 
cular aspect of the family plann- 
ing programme to bring out the 
unrealistic and confused manner 
in which it is conceived and imple- 
mented without reference to needs. 
and resources. Other methods of 
family limitation, like sterilization 
and the IUCD, have no doubt a 
very important role to play, but 
the condom will still be the most, 
important method by which it will 
be possible to spread birth control 
extensively and. expeditiously. 


Targets, Equipment, Manpower 


w^ 


por is one of’ the few coun- 
tries which has taken up the 
Family Planning Programme on 
a national basis. . 

Recognising Family Planning 
as the key programme for the 
success of the country’s Five- 
' Year Plans of development, India 
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is now giving the programme 
high priority, next only to agri- 
cultural production. 

India's population stepped up 
from 36.09 crores in 1951 to 43. 5 
crores in 1961. Last year, it 
crossed the 50-crore mark. The 
rate of growth at present is about 
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2.5 per cent per annum. 

The country’s efforts to raise 
the standard of living of its peo- 
ple through successive Plans have 
been neutralised to a large extent 
on account of the rise in popula- 
tion. This explains the slow 

. increase in per capita income as 


= 35 





` 
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wellas in per capita availability 
of foodgrains. ` 


— 
It is clear that India’s objective’ 
-of bringing about socio-economic - 


betterment for her people can 
only be fulfilled if this rate of 


population growth is substantially - 


and expeditiously brought down. . 


The aim is to reduce the birth- 
rate from 41 to,25 per thousand 
as expeditiously as possible. In 


other words, the goalis to create. 


necessary facilities for 90 per cent 
of the marriéd - population. of 
India for the adoption of family 
planning in some Nur or other. 


Funds 


^. The effective implementation 
of Family Planningi Programme 


started only in October 1963, 
when the clinical approach was 
replaced by the *mass  exten- 
tion approach. . e 


Allocations. forthe programme 
for the Fourth Plan period have 
been stepped up to Rs. 229.31 
Crores as against Rs. 95 crores. 
provided for. This 


.. marks a significant increase consi- 


. 2,500 


dering that only Rs. 26.97 crores. 


was provided in the Third Plan. 


The programme during the 
Fourth Plan period envisages 
continuance and opening of 5,200 
rural family welfare planning cen- 
tres, 29,200 sub-centres and 2,500 
urban welfare planning centres 


‘and the establishment of District 


Family Planning Bureaux. 
Construction of buildings for 


- sub- -Centres, opening a network 





of training centres, provision of 
6,000 sterilization and IUCD 


beds in hospitals, grant of stipend, 


to 2,500 medical students who 
will work for this programme 





tural centres and 15,000 . 
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`a very large number of persons 
in the shortest possible time ? 
` How can we identify aptitude for 
family planning work ? What is 
the best: method of assessing 
"that the trainee has learnt a 
specific task in the brief period ? - 
These and other related matters 
are now being -tackled with a 
view to strengthening and 
developing the em type of.. 
training, ` 


Some of the targets, set for 

training during the Fourth Plan 

: period are: "Training of 2,500 

lady doctors, 40,000 auxiliary 

nurse-midwives, 1,50, 000 dais 
and 40,000 basic health workers. 


"Training activities are being 
developed mainly at four levels: 
orientation ‘of moulders of public 
policies—legislators, trade union 
leaders and administrators; train- 
ing of personnel directly involved 
in the programme; professional 
training of workers in thé field 

* of public healtli, community deve- 
lopment, education and püblicity, 
and training of local leaders. 


While the moulders of public 
policies are invited to participate 
in group discussions and confe- 
rences and provided with infor-. 
mation material, the institutes 
engaged in training of officers of. 
the administrative, police, foreign 
and defence services are being 


involved ‘in the family planning : 


programme. 


Five Central Institutes—the 
Central Family Planning Institute, 
“the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and. Public Health, the Central 
Health Education Bureau, the’ 
Family Planning Training and 
Research Centre-and the Institute 
of Rural ‘Health and Family 





Training in Demography is 
imparted at 
Training Research Centre, Bom- 


bay. ` 
Task Force i 


To meet the shortage of doc- 
tors, 


cularly im rural areas, a Central 
Family Planning Corps -of doc- 
tors has now been constituted. 


The corps consists of General: 


Duty . Medical Officers and spe- 
cialists in gynaecology. It -is 


proposed to involve about 30,000 ` 


private medical practitioners on 
part-time basis. 


All family planning $ sérvices 
are provided free by the Govern- 
ment. 


A network of family planning 


centres has been set up. There 


were over 14,000 centre: giving 
advice. and distributing contra- 
ceptives at the beginning of this 
year. Ofthese, over 12,000 were 
in the ruralareas. - 


About 5 lakh’ IUCD insertions - 


were made in 1965 and 10 lakhs 
in 1966. The target for 1967-68 
is 20 lakhs at the rate of 4 per 
thousand of ‘population. Steri- 
lization operations performed so 
far number. 22 lakhs. i 


The Government Plastic Fac- 
tory at Kanpur is now producing 
30,000 lcops per day. 


. * Indigenous production of con-. 
doms in the private-sector has 


been stepped up. The Govern- 
ment is setting up a factory’ at 
Trivandrum for the production 
öf condoms: The factory will 
have an annual production of 144 
million pieces initially and 288 


especially of lady doctors, ` 
‘to work in the programme parti- - 


~ 
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Reaching The Common Man’ 


NDIAN fertility is proverbial. 
According to legend Ravana 
had one lakh.'sons and Sagar 
had 60,000. Dhritarashtra's wife 
Gandhari gave him 100 sons. 
-Biology frowns at these incredible 
data, but even the present aver- 
age of seven children for an 
Indian woman is by no means 
low. While Ministers returning 
from foreign tours get busy 
choosing, wise expressions ' to 
drive home the comparative 
ugliness of the life of their fellow- 
men, demographers go on piling 
facts to show that the spectre of 
a 700-million-strong angry mass 
will approach within the next 15 
years ifwe do not limit our 
families. 
India has about. one-seventh 
~of the world’s population. The 
situation is made tragic by the 
country’s depressed economic 
standards. Only China is more 
miserable in this respect, with 
more than 650 million mouths 
to feed and twice the number 
of hands to keep busy. - These 
two countries have one-third of 
the world’s total population, 
roughly put at 3.2 billion. Over 
a year ago, our population was 
over 494 million—an addition of 
over 150 million to the pre- 
Independence total. This figure 
is said to be equal to the com- 
bined‘ population of Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and Nepal. Every 
year over 11 million Indians are 
born which numerically means 
the birth of one new Ceylon. But 
this is a casual estimate because 
the birth rate is rising by leaps 
and bounds. Work opportuni- 
ties have not come ina boom 
and only about 60 per cent of 
men and 30 per cent of “women 
are supposed to be working. The 
remainder are one heap of liability 
with the suppressed potentialities 
of a sleeping  volcano.. This 
entire manpower has to be con- 
tained and trained and its multi- 
plication firmly checked. 
Birth control is obviously the 
most practical answer. Besides 
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intellectual. backwardness, reli- 
gious prejudices and lack of 
availability of birth curb meas- 
ures, the total absence of an 
effective. mechanism - fer mass 
educationis the main obstacle to 
population control. . 

Other ways of solving the 


population problem are almost ' 
. irrelevant. Take, for instance, the 


Supply of food. Ritchie Calder 
"notes that human ingenuity can 
feed any number of people: 
increase that 10 per cent of the 
land surface which is the present 
arable acreage; recover hot and 
cold deserts and multiply mani- 
fold -the yields from the soil; 
exploit that seven-tenths of our 
planet which is covered by oceans 
to an extent inimeasurably grea- 
ter than at present; modify our 
food habits or at least by food 
technolovy, make unpalatable 
foods palatable and undigestible 
foods digestible; get rid of all 
pests and salvage the vast amounts 
of human nutriment which they 
destroy; or start from the ele- 
ments and make the aminoacids 
and carbohydrates of our body 
chemistry. ` 

In the *Oecumenpolis", the 
world-wide city of dungeons and 
skyscrapers, we can no doubt 
feed Harrison Brown's 50,000 


‘million on a battery chicken 


principle and we may go on to 
the billion-billions and the heat 
death of the universal 
Hole of Calcutta which Fremlin 
envisaged in his demographic 
satire-or, perhaps, as Academician 
Fedoroy predicted at the UNC- 
SAT ‘conference, the planets 
will rescue the Earthlings in the 
same way as the New World 
rescued nineteenth century Euro- 
peans. He foresaw, through 
Space research, “an unlimited 
expansion of the sphere of human 
inhabitancy before a critical 
situation may arise within the 
dimensions of the Earth." 1f it 
is migration he has in mind, it is 
worth remembering that the ‘total 
emigration from Europe over the 


- Education 


Black , 


past century was less than half 
the annual increase (63 million) 
of the present world population. 


So birth control must be 
scrupulously practised. Demo- 
cracy will not-allow mass cas- 
tration and sterilization because 
people are not divine bulls and 
cows meant for periodical wor- 
Ship in some primitive village. 


"They have to be convinced that 


it is in their interest. to have the 
families of their choice. They 
have to be educated in their 
simple idiom on the importance of - 
physiolcgical, psychological 'euge- 
nic and economic considerations 
involved in family planning. 
Religion, education and motiva- 
tion have to -be added to the 
pedantic list of population factors. 
and, without insulting the genius . 
of the people, information has to 
be taken to their door-step and 
to their hearts. 

Every poor villager, whose 
sons have to tend the cattle (as 
he himself did in the days of 
slavery) to eke out a living while 
his landlord sends his son toa 


'public school to learn how to 


boss over the luckless folk, 


: knows that excessive reproduc- 


tion is like genocide. He does 


. not need lectures on the utility 


of family" planning; What he 
needs isa practical way to limit 
his family. What methods exist 
now ? Pessaries, jellies, loops, 
pills. ....... The list is a long 
one. “Where can a villager get 
them ? In the clinic, of course. 
But where are fhe clinics ? 
'About 15 miles from the little 
village; in the town where 


' "workers" talk technicalities. 


The Government has to 
reorient its policy and make avail- 
able ample facilities to the people 
in the form of information, 
family planning clinics within 
easy reach and contraceptives at 
low cost. Unless the programine 
is served by dedicated and com- 
petent social workers and ex- 
perts, it cannot succeed. 
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A RE by the Union Government) 


TOTAL EXPORT FOR Tog 


T Rs. 70,000,000 - 


OUR EXPORT RECORD 


- Years 1959 and 1960 T 3 21.98 Million. Rupees 


“Years 1961 and 1962 ` Sa v EP 
Years 1963 and 1964 , 78:58. p`» 


Years — 1965 and 1966 "^ nes Uds cuim 


COMMODITIES WE HAVE. EXPORTED 


Antiques, Brawa, Bore Artware, Canned Food products Cardamoms, Carpets . 

Chemicals, Coffee, Coir Yarn and Products, Engineering Goods, Essential Oils, Fresh 

Vegetables and Fruits, Horn artware, Handicrafts, Hides and Skins, Indian Paintings, 

Ivory Artware, Jewellery, Ladies’ Chappals and other Leather Goods, Pepper, Precious ` 

and Semi-Precious Stones, Ready-Made Garments,- Silks and.Scarves, Shirts, -Tea, 
` Textiles, Tobacco, Tltmenes Tassar, Wooden Artware, Woollen Knitwear. 


- COUNTRIES WE HAVE EXPORTED TO 


Aisi: Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Fiji, German Democratic 
_ Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Hong Kong, Hungary, Italy, Jordan, 
‘Kenya, Libya, Netherlands, Poland, Sudan, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 


Nava Bharat Enterprises (Pvt.) Ltd. 
P 22, Ring Road, "New Delhi-l4 India . . 
i os Telephones : 77171, 72509, 76815 Grams: NAVENTER - 


Calcutta . Hyderabad . Guntur . Cochin . Madras . Bombay ` 
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Do You Know ? 
THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


holds the FIRST PLACE in per capita World’s Book Production Figures for 1966 


No. of books published 

“per head of the population: 6.1 

No. of titles : 3.310 

No. of copies 103 million 
\verage edition : 19.800 copies 


Figures for 1966 in 
some main branches 
: 944 titles 
in 18 million copies 
: 504 titles 
in 3 million copies 
Children’s literature > 476 titles 
in 13 million copies 


Fictions 


Technology 


To know more about this land of books read 


DEMOCRATIC GERMANY 
Illustrated English 
Fortnightly 


SAMAJBADI GERMANY 
Hlustrated Hindi 
Fortnightly 


TATHYA PATRIKA 
Illustrated Bengali 
monthly 


BRITTA PATRIKA 
Illustrated Marathi 
monthly 


PUTHIYA GERMANY 
Mlustrated Tamil 
monthly 


Yearly subscription for each : Rs. 2.00 


published by 
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Sa c : 
"w New Delhi - Calcutta - Bombay - Madras 
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More than 
50,000 
“people 
enefit from 
UNITS! 


In July this year, more than 30,000 people have invested 
their money in Units. They are.part of the many thousands whe 
know a good investment outlet when they see one! . à 
. Units ensure: Good return $t Security of capital s Easy encashability 
a Tax concessions (Income upto Rs. 1000J- tax-free 
irrespective of other income) 


Units are easy to buy: 

Wnits are now on sale at 14,000 post offices and 4,000 Branches 
of leading banks. They are also available through agents 
and stockbrokers. 

Remember, it is never too late to buy Units. 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 0] 


*45, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay | *8, Council House Street, Calcutta 1 
Reserve Bank Building, New Delhi 1 *Reserve Bank Building, Madras 3 
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AMARAJ'S BLINKERS 


Brinkmanship in West Bengal 


FOOD: Chief Ministers Fail Again: 





Urdu in Uttar Pradesh 
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CSLAT-DDA OY AMM THE I AA! 


UR final aim can only be a classless society with equal economic 
i ty | rganized on a planned basis 
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fs C IET A Hs 
HARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 
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£u E the growing - 
n ae x. young feet- 



















8€ 7 . Give your children's growing feet 
a l (Doo "E the benefit of famous 
a Bata fit. Smart and pretty styles, 
specially constructed for extra flexibility. 
Long-wearing uppers 
mould gently to little feet. 
Full toes with plenty: 
of grow-room. 


Snug-fitting heels. 

Rugged sole and heel. 

Just the shoes for growing 
young feet—designed 

to encourage walking 

with sure-footed confidence. 





“An almost superhuman national effort during the last two: 

` years has enabled us to meet. the challenge posed bu un- E 
precedented drought. “Now we have severe floods ‘ravaging - 
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fellow citizens homeless and destitute. Theu need immediate 
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“RI Kamaraj has neither enhanced his reputation 

for honesty and wise statesmanship nor helped 
to refurbish the image of the organisation he heads 
by churlishly-equating Communists with capitalists 
and trying to make out that these two mutually anta- 
gonistic groups have entered into some kind of “‘un- 
holy alliance’? in order to weaken the Congress. 

The Congress President should be aware more than 
anyone else that no external agency is required to 
weaken the Congress, that it is its own enemy and 
that the seeds of its disintegration are deeply embedded 
within the organisation itself. The conflict that has 
been raging within the ranks of the Congress, especially 
since the death of Jawaharlal Nehru, between the 
entrenched Right-wing and reactionary elements and 
the handful of progressives at or near the top who are 
clinging to faint hopes of revitalising the party and 
making it an instrument of service to the people, 
is quite. familiar to the public. à 

It is equally well known that at every stage the 
attempts to introduce forward-looking measures 
which will at least partly curb the growing power of 
big money have been successfully thwarted by the 
Rightist elements in the party who draw moral and 
material support from outside the organisation. 
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KAMARAJ'S BLINKERS- 





“well lead to their collapse. 





Sri Kamaraj himself is known to have expressed dis- 
satisfaction frequently over the party's inability to 
carry out its own pledges to the people. His anger 
when the Union Government devalued the rupee to 
placate American financial interests and his dis- 
appointment over obstruction to takeover of the 
banking industry have been publicly discussed in the 
country.. r 

Of late, however, the impression has been gaining 
ground that Sri Kamaraj is reconciled to the Congress 
continuing as a conglomeration of power-hunters, ` 
partly due to his own inability to change the character 
of the party end partly perhaps due to his feeling that 


: he has no future outside the Congress especially after 
: the disastrous defeat suffered by his party at the hands 


of the DMK in Madras, Whatever the combination of 
reasons, it is clear that Sri Kamaraj is today one of 
the most frustrated political leaders in the country, 
and it must be presumed that the recent outbursts 


- are his way of working out his accumulated frustra- 


tions. 

In these circumstances, his dire prediction that the 
“opportunistic coalitions” now in power in several 
States will break before long can bring little comfort 
to those Congressmen who are acutely aware of 
their incapacity as a body to regain even a fraction 
of the confidence their party enjoyed among the 
people in the-years before and immediately after the 
attainment of freedom, IE 

This is not to dispute the glaring fact that most of 
the non-Congress coalitions are made up of disparate 
elements with little in common in ideological terms. 
Nor is it denied that mutual incompatibility, lack of 
common aims and difficulty in adjusting themselves 
among the constituent parties of the coalitions can. 
It has to be said in fair- 
ness that at least the Leftist parties in these uneasy 
alliances are conscious of the position, as reflected in 
the open protests being lodged by the CPI and the 
SSP in States like Uttar Pradesh over the Govern- 
‘ment’s failure to implement even the agreed minimum 
programme. Continuing maladjustment and mutual 
distrust are evident even in the case of the Left-domina- , 
ted coalition Governments in West Bengal and Kerala. 
There certainly has been an element of opportunism 
in-the forging of these alliances in order to keep the - 


` 
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Congress out of power in accordance with the wishes 
of the people expressed in the Fourth General Elec- 
tion. : 
‘But the dominant position enjoyed by the Congress 
for twenty years under the pervasive mantle.provided . 
by Jawaharlal’ Nehru's leadership and the failure of 
the progressive parties of the Opposition to get over 
their petty differences and forge a united front made- 
` it- necessary to ‘accept the incongruous coalitions as a 
transitional necessity. Despite the many difficulties, 
. however, there cannot be any doubt that at least 
the Left-led coalitions:in West Bengal and Kerala 
have administered: the two States much better than 
their predecessors ‘despite the ceaseless efforts of big 
business on the one hand and Leftist ultras -on the 
other to make their functioning impossible. Even in 
Bibar the showing of the non-Congress coalition has. 
-been substantially better than that of the corruption- 
ridden Congress regimes of the past. ` : 
But the basic question raised by Sri Kamaraj's 
recent utterances is not whether the non-Congress 
Governments will collapse or not; it is whether the 
Congress Party is today in a position to change its 
character, whether it is capable of ceasing to be a 
handmaid. of vested-interests and become a genuine 
_party of the people. As things stand now, the answer 
can only be an emphatic no. And it must be said that 
Sri Kamaraj, who had unprecedented opportunities, 
to rid the Congress of power-hunters and agents of ` 
big business and foreign monopoly interests, has 
totally failed to live up to the people's expectations. 
At every stage when he was expected to provide bold 


leadership on issues affecting the vital interests of the ' 


common people, he has proved incapable of resisting 
-pressure and has preferred to drift aimlessly. The 
glowing promise held.out at Bhubaneswar has faded 
gradually over the last three and a half years, till today 
not a trace is left of it. 

This is a development over which all progressive 
groups and individuals in the country feel sad because . 
Sri Kamaraj had been looked upon as the only. Con- 
: -gress leader capable of giving a new direction to the. 
party. If he had asserted himself and forced a show- 
down with the Rightwing in his party, he could have 
counted on the support not.only of progressive parties 
but of the broad masses of people. But he-preferred 
to function as a short-sighted party man intent on 
miaintaining its tenuous surface unity rather than as 
a leader seeking to transform it into an honest political 
entity dedicated to the speedy implementation of pro- 
claimed ideals. Under his leadership discredited 
men like Sri Patil and Sri Atulya Ghosh have flourished 
in the party hierarchy while young progressive ele- 
. ments have become subject to a benumbing sense of 

uselessness. ` f 

Soon after the -General Election Sri Kamaraj ad- 
vised members of his party not to hanker after office 
but to function” as a constructive Opposition 
wherever they were defeated. Fora time he saw 
to it that this advice was carried out in his home 
State of Madras. But of late there is evidence that 
attempts to, work, out opportunistic alliances’ in 
order to topple established coalition governments 
are not totally disapproved by him. Sri. Gulzarilal 
Nanda’s mission to West Bengal is an instance in 
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point. The aim of the mission was obviously to 
reorganise the-party leadership in the State so as to 
make an alliance with certain elements of the Bangla 
Congress possible. While the need for dràstic changes 
in the State's Congress leadership cannot be ques- 
tioned, what Sri Nanda. attempted to do was to dis- 
lodge Sri Ghosh and instal persons known to be close 
to certain big business houses. Sri Kamaraj appears - 
unlikely to agree to Sri Ghosh being eliminated, with 
the result that the leadership that will finally emerge 
may consist of the worst elements of both wings. 
Sri Kamaraj.must pondér over the implications of all 
these developments before rushing to paint the oppon- 
ents of the Congress as opportunists. |. `. - 

Sri Kamaraj must also bear in’ mind the fact that 


. under his stewardship it is those. who stand for the 


Swatantra line who have had a greater say in shaping 
Congress action at Government- level than those 
who have sought to rid the party.of stooges of the 
monied classes. The ten-point programme which 
the party adopted under his guidance has proved to be. 
no more than a paper plan which no one in authority 
bas any intention of implementing. A handful of 
Congress MPs are no doubt, agitated over this fact," 
but not the leadership or its Rightwing backers. ` 
It may be that by working out oppoftunistic alliances 
the Congress Party can succeed in bringing down one 
or two State Governments. - But the Congress leader- 
ship will be mistaken if it.imagines that-the people- 
will tolerate such blatant betrayal of democracy. 
If Sri Kamaraj makes himself a willing party to these ^ 
shady and unwholesome transactions he must get 
ready to be totally disowned-by the people who had 
till recently believed that he stood for their interests 
and would not surrender to the pressure of vested 


interests. As for the Congress, its stock is much 


lower today than even at the time of the General 
Election, and the people no doubt know how to teach 
it a bigger—and perhaps final—lesson next timé. 
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qua agonising drama that is . 
unfolding itself in West Bengal : 


as these lines are being written 
has all the intensity of a Greek 
tragedy. Viewed from New Delhi's 
political heights it is perhaps 
wiser to withold- judgement on 
its final outcome just now; at the 
Same time, certain unmistakable 
portents can hardly escape notice 
of a political observer even though 


they may not have got wide- 


newspaper publicity. 

The urgency of bringing down 
the United Front Ministry in 
West Bengl. has been increasingly 


felt in Big Business circles. This 


time, -as reports go, both the 
leading houses—the Tatas and 
the Birlas—are believed to have 
lent a helping hand, even if 


` they zare modest enough not to 


publicise their role. For instance; 
Sri Naval Tata, who at last week’s 
Standing Labour Committee spoke” 
with ‘unusual: vehemence against 
Left-wing trade unionism—he did. 


not spare even the Union Labour : 


Ministry for being indulgent 
towards trade unions—had an im- 
portant meeting sometime ago 
with Sri Humayun Kabir. Others 
reported to be present at that 
meeting were Sri? Harekrushna’ 
Mahtab, Sri George of Kerala, 
Sri Choksi, -another Big Business 
luminary and the Rajmata of — 
Gwalior. After the passing away - 
of Sri A.D. Shroff, the Tatas’ 
faith in the Swatantra’s capacity 
to fight the Big Money’s battle 
is understood - to have been 
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considerably shaken; Sri Ranga 


is a-dark horse by the Tata stan- 
dards while Sri Masani is a limp- 
ing one in the political arena. 
So, it is understandable that Sri 
Naval Tata should take an active 
interest in the emerging Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal. 

But hard-headed businessmen 
are hard bargainers—they know 
that the Kranti outfit would not 
be worth the candle unless leaders 
with public standing could be 


` roped in. West Bengal’s Ajoy 


Mukherjee and Bihar’s Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha thus became star 
targets; for Big Business is parti- 
cularly : 
things in the industrial belt that 
spreads over the .two eastern 
States. 

For long, Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
had been practically given up for 
lost by the Big Business circles, 


and a powerful barrage of pro-. 


paganda persisted for months 


that he had become a prisoner 


in the hands of the Reds. It was 
in this background that Sri.Kabir's 
undertaking to Big.Business to 
rope, Sri Mukherjee into the 
Kranti Dal assumed significance: 


the next step necessarily was to . 


pressurise him to break with the 
Left forces in the name of fighting 


Communism. And once the West . 


Bengal United Front is scuttled, 
the chances of breaking the 
coalition in Bihar—the heartland 
of the Tata empire—would not 
bea difficult job. 

It is woith- nouns that al- 


` “Central - 


interested in managing . 


though rather disgruntled through 


out at the-success of the United 
Front in West Bengal, Sri Kabir 
took up the Operation Scuttle in 
renewed earnest only in the last 
one month, and significantly 
enough, after the reported con- 
fabulation with Sri Naval Tata 
and all the rest of them. 

But this is not the only incentive — 
for Sri Kabir’s crusade against 
the United Front Ministry. Long . 
known in the Capital for his pro- 
American leanings—this ^ Was 
true even when he was in the 
Cabinet—Sri Kabir 
-and his lieutenants in Calcutta 
are quite close to the U.S. Con- . 
sulatc : at least one employeé 
of the Consulate. is. a familiar 
figure in the Kabir circle. 

In his first round Sri Kabir 
had a brush with Sri Ajoy Mukher- 
jee when on his own he announ- 
ced the formation of an organis- - 
ing committee of the Kranti Dal 
in West Bengal, bypassing Sri 
Mukherjee and the Bangla Con- 
gress. One of his senior associates 
in the Kranti Dal who has not 
joined the. Bangla Congress, is 
a well known trade union leader 
of West Bengal (incidentally his 
dealings with the Americans are 
often heard in West Bengal 
political circles). 

This sudden formation of a 
Kranti branch in West Bengal 


“was resented by Sri Mukherjee 


who immediately issued a state- 
ment dissociating himself from 
the move but Sri Kabir did not 
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relent and went ahead with his 
programme of splitting the Bangla 
Congress. He was able to bag 
quite a few whose attachment to 
the vested interests are marked; 
the result was that Sri Mukherj ce^s 
position inside his own party 


was undermined. In fact the 
Dal group claimed the support 
of as many as 16 Bangla Con- 
gress MLAs, leaving Sri Mukher- 
jee with only 18. It was clear 


even at that stage that a split. 


in the Bangla Congress might 
bring down the Ministry since 
Sri Kabir had by then established 


~ very close links both with the 


Congress High Conimand and 
with the Pradesh Congress leader- 
ship under Sri P.C. Sen. It is 
to be noted that Sri Kabir's exit 
from the Congress last year was 
more a personal reaction to Sri 
Atulya  Ghosh's humiliating 
snubs rather 
venture against Congress misrule. 


Last week when Kranti Dal 
central leadership met in New 
Delhi, Sri Mukherjee - had to 
compromise and the rift with Sri 
Kabir was patched up at a price; 
itis now clear that what Sri Kabir 
demanded was a break with the 
Communists, in other words the 
overthrow of the United Front 
Ministry and an understanding 
with Congress. 


It is to be noted that Sri Kabir 
has kept in hand two- alternatives 
to Sri Ajoy Mukherjee in case he 
refused to break with the United 
Front. Sri Kabir has planned 
to instal Dr P.C. Ghosh as Chief 
Minister in.a coalition with the 
Congress—a move which has not 
come as a surprise in West Bengal 
where it is known that after the 
General Election, Sri Kabir had 
canvassed for Dr Ghosh as Chief 
Minister and not for Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee who was his party 
leader. And 
any chance was not acceptable 


The second „instalment 
of the Special Report “on 
Kashmir by  N.C.—"Sheikh 
Abdullah, What Next?” 
—is held over this week due 
to unavoidable reasons. It 
will appear in Mainstream 
next week, 
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than principled’ 


if Dr Ghosh by 





to the Congress bosses, Sri Kabir 
would be willing to agree to 
Sri Ashok Sen taking over as 
Chief Minister. Understand- 
ably, Sri Kabir is in a hurry; 
if he could topple the United 
Front. Ministry in West Bengal, 
he would expect the Centre to 
reward him with a post in the 
Indira .Cabinet;. particularly; 
after Sir Chagla's exit, the search 


is on for a’ Muslim ‘incumbent. . 


we this development was 

going on inside the Bangla 
Congress—with Sri Kabir acting as 
the agent of disruption—there 
started a parallel move inside the 
Congress, thereby trying to over- 
power Sri Mukherjee with almost 
a pincer movement. In this move 
it is the Birlas who have played 
the most significant role. Accord- 
ing to Birla circles in Calcutta, 
Sri G.D. himself pressed the 
Central leaders including Smt 
Gandhi to manage to get hold of 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee. It is 
learnt that one of the Directors 
of Amrita Bazar Patrika acted 
as a liaison belween the coup 


planners and the Chamber of 


Commerce magnates. The muni- 
ficence of business houses was 
assured. : After all, the Birlas 


, have never failed to reward such 
_ worthwhile ventures. 


` How to overthrow the United , 


Front Government and at the 
same time keep Sri Ajoy Mukher- 
jee as a prize catch? This was the 


"question posed before the Con- 
gress strategists and it is in this 


context that the Nanda mission 
to Calcutta is to be regarded as 
extremely significant. It is true 
that officially Sri Nanda’s visit 
to West Bengal was part of an 
all-India drive of the Congress 


- High Command to revitalise the 


Party organisation, particularly 
in the States where it has been 
thrown into the opposition. At 
the same time there is no deny- 
ing the fact that under cover of 


` the Nanda mission there was a 


special design for tackling Sri 
Ajoy Mukherjee. -Before he set 
out on his job, it is understood 


. Sri Nanda got his brief cleared by 


both the Prime Minister and the 
Congress President : and that was 
to set up ad hoc.committees in 


both Bihar and West Bengal 


i 


‘those 


a e EB an 


provided . that such a move had 
the backing of the overwhelming 
majority of Congressmen in 
States. In Bihar ad 
hoc committee was almost in the 
offing but the Pradesh Congress 
leaders advised against any 


disturbance of the status quo in- 
view of the recently forged alliance - 


with the Shoshit Dal; they felt 
that any change in the status quo 
might upset the apple-cart alliance 


‘itself . Sri Nanda concurred with. 


this assessment and moved. .on 
to West Bengal. 


Asa prelude to his coming, there. 


was 2 big food demonstration 
brought out by the Congress and 
about the same time there was a 
brief encounter between Sri 
P.C. Sen and Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
at the Governor's lunch. Specula- 
tions started about the fate of 
thé United Front Ministry being 
in the balance, immediately 
after,’ with almost regimented 
uniformity. It was obvious that 
the bait before Sri Mukherjee 
was that Sri Atulya Ghosh’s 
hegemony would be overthrown 


: from the West Bengal Congress— 


a bait which not only Sri Mukher- 
jee but many of his supporters 
were expected to swallow since 
it was Sri Mukherjee’s theme 
throughout the election cam- 


` paign that he had not lost faith 


in the Congress programme but 
had to leave it because of 
people like Sri Atulya Ghosh 
dominating the organisation. 
Even at this stage it was clear 
neither to Sri Ghosh’s supporters 
nor to his opponents that he 
would agree to dissolve the 
United Front Ministry. When he 
came to New Delhi last week 
in connection with the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference, the im- 
pression gathered by some of the 
leaders of Left political parties 
was that Sri Mukherjee might be 
purposely creating hopes in the 
minds of Congress leaders so 
that Sri Atulya Ghosh could be 
ousted. It was clear that Sri 
Nanda’s setting up the'ad hoc 
committee was the first step in 
that direction of placating Sri 
Mukherjee but even then the 


Congress leaders were not sure, 


not even Sri Nanda that Sri 
Mukherjee would finally break 
with the United Front. In fact 
one of the interpretations of Sri 
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Nanda' s -action- current in New 
Delhi at that time was thaf he 
felt that with Sri Kabir’s revolt, 
Sri Mukherjee would be left with 
no alternative but to go for a 
mid-term poll and the Congress 
in West Bengal was not ina posi- 


tion to face a mid-term poll with , 


Sri Atulya Ghosh in the saddle; 
therefore it was incumbent that 


the Ad Hoc Committee must be’. 
set up without the dominance of : 


‘Sri Atulya Ghosh. i 
This interpretation, however, 
could not explain why Sri Nanda 
was in such a hurry to announce 
the decision of ad hoc committee, 
thereby risking the charge of 
-having . offended constitutional 
` propriety. Apárt from -the fact 
that he was armed with the Prime 
Minister's . support, Sri Nanda 
seems fo have been given the 
impression that without a dramatic 
announcement right in Calcutta, 
it might not be possible to prove 
to Sri Ajoy Mukherjee the authen- 
city of his move, namely to get 
rid of Sri Atulya Ghosh. Inciden- 
tally this ‘announcement on the 


part of Sri Nanda was perhaps. 


also meant to be a case of poetic 


justice for Sri Atulya Ghosh who 


about a year ago “had taken the 
lead in getting Sri Nanda out of 
the Cabinet following the Sadhus’ 

demonstration in the Capital. . 


I Big Business wanted to have 
its own way in West Bengal 
trying to destroy the United 
Front—by grabbing Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee or finishing him off by 
discredit if he did not comply— 
the role and the responsibility 
of the Congress leadership, even 
at the highest level, in the gamble 
can hardly be overlooked. The 
Nanda Mission, particularly the 
dramatic press announcement of 
. the ad-hoc committee decision— 


which can be explained only as- 


a .move to lure Sri’ Mukherjee 
into an alliance or understanding 
-with the  Congress—had . the 
.backing of Smt Gandhi. , 
And there is little- ground for 
believing — that other Central 
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leaders did: not contribute at all 
in the working out of this pro- 
jected political coup. For -ins- 
tance, Sri Mukherjee in his 
latest round of talks with his' 
election-campaign allies is^ re- 
ported to ‘have referred- to the 
dangers in a border State and- in 


' the famous Nanda White Paper 


style talked about Left Communist 
activities to subvert the Govern- 
ment. 
to ascribe the source of such 


reports to the Union Home Minis- < 


ter. Reports arè current that a 
draft statement meant to be 
issued by Sri Mukherjeé after the 
proposed dramatic overthrow 
of the United Front Ministry 


.on-October 2 had been prepared 
jin New Delhi the week before : 


it was -to contain blood-curdling 
items of Red misdemeanour. The 
draftsmanship is generally ascri- 
bed in New -Delhi circles to Sri 
Ashok Sen. 
The record of Sri Chavan's 
Ministry in the affairs of West 
Bengal in the .last few 
months can hardly warrant 
any other conclusion. The 
fact that the present Chief 
Secretary _ and- the Inspector 
General of Police in the State 
have long been suspected by many 
of the, components of the United 
Front as persistently 


Chief Minister and his Left collea- 
gues can also be explained by 
their knowledge as to -which way 
the wind blows in New Delhi. 
And nobody Can accuse Sri 
Dharam Vira of being a mere 


bystander Governor: his sustain- _ 


ing interest in the Kabir project 
began within a few days of his 
taking over office in Calcutta. 
To expect Sri Dharam Vira 
dabbling in free-lance politics 
without the blessings of his 
superiors -in New Delhi will be 
unfair to his character and re- 


-cord- of service. 


WHOEVER wins or loses in this 
gamble initiated by powerful 
vested 


It would be but natural. 


trying - 
` to drive a wedge between the 


interests—with Con- - October 3 


gress leaders, both at the Pradesh 
and the Centre, acting as their 
instrument—the tragedy .of Sri 
Ajoy Mukherjee is undisputed, 
for in this sordid drama he.has 
grievously hurt his own standing 
both as a party leader and among 


‘the people. To have participated 


in high-powered machinations 


` egged on by political charlatans 


like Sri Kabir has shocked Sii 
Mukerjee’s own party colleagues 
in the Bangla Congress : but 
for their eleventh hour veto, 
perhaps the October 2 coup might 
have come through. 

Nobody denies that Sri Mukher- 
jee’s relations with thé Left Com- 
munists had worsened very much, 


"but few would concede that that 


would warrant clandestine deal 
with the very forces, by fighting 
whom he had won his electoral 


_laurels so convincingly as to be 


installed a$ Chief Minister of the 
most pronounced Left-inclined 
State in the country. There was 
no dearth of opportunity for 
fruitful exchange inside the United 
Front. The measure of the con- 
fidence that he commanded among 
the people in West Bengal was 
provided by the disbelief witht 
which they treated all specula- 
tions of his walk out from_the 
United. Front till the very last 
day, and when the sordid truth 
came out in a clumsy fashion only 
a few hours before the projected 
operation itself, their shock was 
all the more stunning. But even at 
this late hour, he may retrieve 
even a part of his lost glory by 
honest dialogue with his United 
Front colleagues. . 

The politics of crossing the 
floor may prove to be a disaster 
for any-leader before a politically- 
awakened electorate. And for such 
people to think of returning to the 
Congress fold may amountto poli- 
tical suicide. Sri Ajoy Mukherjee's 
-case.may act as a warning to all 
those who might be toying with 
the idea of playing Pattom in 
the changed political texture of 
India today. 
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M o recent Chief Ministers’ 
conference on food will go 

. down as yet another major and 
critical failure of Government and 
political leadership in facing with 
boldness and imagination the 
problems of management of the 
country's economy and its reco- 
very. It is in line with the disas- 
trous acts of omission and com- 
mission which liave characterised 
the Government's handling of 
economic problems for severaL 
years now. 

The conference and its outcome 
were of crucial importance. The 
rains have been good and by all 
accounts the Kharif crop can be 
expected to be satisfactory—in 
fact bumper in large .parts of the 
country. Even the more cautious 
estimates put the likely produc- 
tion of foodgrains during the cur- 
rent agricultural year at well over 
90 million tonnes. The more opti- 
mistic expectations range up to 
as much as 100 million tonnes. 
The production of agricultural raw 
materials for industry is also re- 
ported to be ‘very satisfactory. 
The main bottleneck in the overall 
recovery of the economy after 
years of stagnation and decline 
is thus overcome. . 


Basic Failure 


The availability of foodgrains 
and agricultural raw materials 
for industry having improved, to- 
gether with» the already establish- 
ed industrial capacities which can 
be energised for production with 
proper organisation and , skill, 
all that is required is firm and 
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purposeful direction to economic: 
` policy and management to bring 


about stability and to resume the 


process of development of the 


economy. The Chief Ministers' 
, conference failed precisely in this 
task of providing the needed 
leadership and direction: 


Key Question 


' The key question before the 
conference was whether the State 
will exercise vigorous initiative to 
establish a commanding position 
over the marketable surplus in 
foodgrains that will become inter- 


nally available or let it slip into 


the control of private hands. 
The second crucial question was— 
if it is decided to establish: com- 
manding position for the State in 
the foodgrains sector, how and in 
what.manner will it use it to bring 
about price stability, in the eco- 
nomy? The form in which these 
basic issues were presented before 
the conference was in terms of the 
quantum of foodgrains procure- 
ment, the mode and price for pro- 
curement from the producer, and 
finally arrangements for the public 
distribution system. `- 

The Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission had posed all these issues 


in a forthright manner and given . 


its own answers. It had suggested 
a minimum procurement of 8 
million tonnes, of which 7 million 
tonnes should be from the Kharif 
crop. To achieve this target, it 
had recommended levy on the 
' producer who had marketable 
surplus as the mainstay of the 
procurement programme, which 
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might be supplemented by open 
market purchases by various pub- 
lic agencies or other devices. It 
also recommended that. the price 


.. for the producer should be fair 


but not excessive and in any case 
not more than what was given dur- . 
ing the last year of acute scarcity. 
On this basis, the Commission 
recommended the building up of 


, & buffer stock of 2 to 3 million . 


tonnes and slashing of imports 


.. next year by one half of the cur- | 


rent year's imports. 

' The recommendations, of the 
Commission were based on an 
assumption of 90 million tones of 
production. But it made it clear. 
that if the production actually 
turned out to be bigger, the targets 
of procurement should go up 
correspondingly. In that event its 
other recommendations about 
prices and cutting down of im- 


. ports. would -obviously get added 


strength. The recommendations of 
the Commission in their totality, 
if they had been backed by the 
Chief Ministers and their imp i- 
cations had been accepted with 
due sense of responsibility, would 
have opened the way to that stabi- 
lity in the economy of which we. 
have heard so much lately. 


Incentive to Hoarder 


Broadly speaking, the recom- 
mendations implied that the sys- 
tem of public distribution - of . 
foodgrains for the towns and vul- ’ 
nerable sections of the community 
in rural areas, movement of food- 
grains from surplus to deficit areas . 
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in the.conditions of controls and 
zonal restrictions and a certain 
measure of freezing of foodgrains 
prices which have risen inordi- 
nately in the,last three years, will 
be achieved by the Government, 
on the basis of which stability will 
be brought about and subse- 
quently the process of economic 
development might be resumed. 

But firm and unreserved accep- 
tance of the approach recommend- 
ed by the Agricultural prices 
Commission and its application in 
practice required disregard of the 
wishes and demands of the vested 
interests which have grown fast 
in the agricu tural and food eco- 
nomy. The, APC itself made a 
few concessions to these vested 
interests when it suggested that 
additional price be paid for pro- 
curement over and above the 
receipts under producers .levy. 
It was Dr D. R. Gadgil, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission, who opposed this at the 
Chief Minister's conference when 
he said that increases in procure- 
ment prices after the harvest and 
departure from a fixed standard 
price to producers as had been 
done in the past was by no means 
an incentive to production as was 
made out but actually an incen- 
tive to hoarding by the richer farm- 
er, landlord and trader. 


Poor Commitment 
: But at the Chief Ministers’ 


conference the pull of the vested : 


interests proved far too strong. 
Though lip-service was - paid to 
the recommended target of 7 
million tonnes procurement, there 
wás much demurring in respect 
of firm commitments by individual 
States and their Chief Ministers. 
In fact, it is understood that the 
actual commitments accepted by 
the Chief Ministers did not add 
up to more than 4.5 million tonn- 
es, For the rest, the Chief Minis- 
ers had their way totally. It was 
left to them to adopt any mode of 
procurement they like, and consi- 
dering the loud protestations on 
behalf of the peasants' right to 
remunerative prices that the Chief 
Ministers made at the conference, 
it is quite unlikely that they will 
keep a check on the prices at which 
procurement will be made. 

The way for the Chief Ministers 
to exert their authority and rights 
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in this fashion was actually opened 
to them by Union Food Minister 


Jagjivan Ram hiniself. He sug-. 


gested that zonal restrictions might 
be gradually relaxed and a start 
might be made by enlarging the 
food zones. He offered to leave the 
mode of procurement entirely to 
the State Governments' discretion. 


In fact, the tone and manner of 


his: and his Ministry's presenta- 


. tion of the problem in the context 
‘of the expectations of improved 


foodgrains production was to 
encourage the idea that food con- 
trols might well be considered 
to be on the way out. 


This is a dangerous proposition 
in the light of past expérience. 
The pressure on foodgrains 
availability must grow if this 


country. is to continue with its ' 
programme of 


industrialisa- 
tion andhence of -urbanisation. 
But the danger of such a gamble 
in spite of past experience is real, 
considering the new fondness for 
relaxing controls and depending 
on market mechanism that the 
Government is showing under the 
influence and pressure of the wise 
men of the World Bank. After all, 
controls have already been lifted 
in the case of traditional cash 
crops. ` 


The pull of vested interests ih 
the case of the surplus States was 
naturally more pronounced than 
in the casé of the others. This 
expressed itself in many forms 
including a studied attempt to 
show that production in their 
States was not as good as was 
believed. Obviously this was a way 
to escape responsibility for adè- 
quate procurement and for mak- 
ing supplies available to the deficit 
States from indigenous production 
instead of from imported PL 480 
grains. No wonder some of the 
deficit States came out of the con- 
ference “‘embittered”—the spectre 


of scarcity and high prices conti- . 


nues to haunt them amidst reports 
of bumper harvests. Also, the 
conference as a whole did not 
think: it necessary to lay down 
a firm line for cutting down im- 
ports and ending dependence on 


PL 480 even when some of the 


participants pointedly asked for 
it. 


It has grown almost a fashion 
among political leaders of almost 


a 


all hues to claim that enough 
attention, sufficient investments 
and adequate incentives to pro- 
ducers in agriculture are not given 


‘and that this is the cause of stag- 


nation in agricultyre. The manner 
in which demands are put forward 
on behalf of the peasantry and thes 
concept of the peasantry as one 
class, ignoring  differentiations 
within it and the growth of class 
contradictions in the countryside, 


. hides the advocacy of vested inte- 


rests that such demands actually 
mean. It is not possible to ignore 
any longer the fact that in condi- 
tions of fall in production, parti- 
cularly precipitately in the last two 
years of drought, and taking 
advantage of the political backing 
in our system of parliamentary 
democracy, vested interests in 
agriculture are beginning to dic- 
tate terms for their supplies to 
the economy. During the past few 
yeàrs, the terms. of trade between 
agricultural products and manufa- 
ctures have moved steeply in fa- 
vour ofthe former. In the cost of 
living index of the working 
class, food makes the major con- 
tribution to its. rise.-If the infla- 
tionary pressures in the economy, 
which.have strained it so much 
and distorted its structure so 
gravely in thé past few years, 
are to be arrested, the curbing of 
price pressures must begin both in 
the industrial .sector dominated 
by cartels and monopolies and in 
the agricultural sector under the 
control of the landlord and the 
rich farmer. A start has to be made ' 
with the procurement of food- 
grains at reasonable prices—rea- 
sonable both for the farmer and 
the consumer. 


Not A Happy Augury 


The APC recommendations in 


`- fact provided the framework only 


for bringing about stability in the 
economy. Jf the country is to 
move from stability to recovery 
and development, the better-off 
sections of the peasantry will also 
have to be asked to share the 
burdens of such recovery and 
development. But the Chief Minis- 
ters have baulked even the essen- 
tial tasks of the first and more 
modest round that is now before 
us. Thisis nota happy augu 
for the future. i 


1l. 


Tw judgment of the Special 
Bench of the Calcutta High 


Court in a gherao case has only -- 


' underlined the continuing hiatus 
between social ills in this country 
and the legal remedies available 
for them. Employers will un- 
. doubtedly feel elated that the 
circulars issued by-the West 
Bengal Government on.industrial 

. disputes, particularly . gheraos, 
-have been quashed. In fact, 

however, the High Court has 

not laid down any new principle 
or legal critetion. All that it 


has done is,to state the existing ` 
namely, that ' 


position in law, 
certain types of offences will 
' attract certain provisions of Acts 
in force in the country. — 
The judgment says : “Gherao 
is not an offence as such. But 
where it is accompanied by confine 
‘ment, restraint or other offences, 


-the fact that it is done by mem- ` 
bers of a trade union and used . 


as an instrument of ‘collective 
bargaining gives rise to no special 
treatment .or exemption from 
liability under the law.” 


Nothing New - 


No one, including the’ most 


militant labour leaders, has ever 
justified the use of physical vio- 
lence in trade union action. The 
Calcutta High Court has con- 
tributed nothing new to thinking 
„on the subject of gheraos by 
clarifying the legal provisions in 
respect of physical violence or 
unlawful confinement. Moreover, 


— 





The writer is a senior journa- 
list working on the staff of the 
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Gherao and the Law _ $ 


`P. VISWANATH 


the Special Bench did not feel 
called upon, to.deal with the 
fundamental questions. of indus- 
trial relations raised by the wòrk- 


_ ers who in certain circumstances 


feel compelled to resort to 


gherao. 
-Two Factors 


Although in recent months a 


` great deal of fuss has been made 


about gherao and its implica- 
tions, everyone 
trade union struggle in India 
knows that this form of protest 
by industrial labour is not new. 
There were, however, two new 
factors in the national situation 


which gave rise £o vigorous cam-. 


paigning by top industrialists 
and their publicity “organs as 


well as by public men who are . 


notoriously opposed to any 
major changes in the socio-eco- 
nomic status quo. 

The first factor was that resort 
to gherao, was widespread in 
West Bengal, a State administered 
by a Left-wing coalition which 


discredit and if possible dislodge. 
The second was that the progres- 
sive Government of the State 
introduced a new principle in 
relation to industrial disputes, 
namely, that the police force 
should not act as the protector 


of the employers alone at the 


cost of the workers. As Sri S.A. 
Dangé, veteran trade 
leader, pointed out some time 
back, all that the West Bengal 
"Government laid down was 
that the police should not go and 
beat up the workers: inside or 
„outside the factory merely be- 


cause the factory owner wants: 


jt to be done. The police should 
observe strict neutrality between 


P 


familiar with ` 


interests would like to. 


unión- ~ 


, employers and Workers in indus- 


trial disputes. f 
The ‘employers naturally did 


- not like this at all. Their fear was’ 


that if they were deprived of the - 


. services of the police to crush 


the workers, they would have to 


- deal directly with the workers 


and concede their legitimate 
demands. The essence of collective 
bargaining is that the labour force 
in an establishment and the mana- 
gement deal with each other dir- 
ectly and settle disputes on the - 
spot. While the workers depend on 
unity in their ranks and such 
weapons as strike, - picketing, 
demonstrations and hunger- 
strikes, the employers depend 
on the weapons of lock-out, 
closure, retrenchment, etc;, and 
in addition often engage ' paid 
goondas to terrorise the workers. . 
The latter practice is quite com- 
mon in many areas of West 
Bengal and in the private collieries 


- of Bihar. 


Advantage | 


ln resorting to gherao the: 
workers are merely utilising the 
weapon of peaceful picketing on 
a very limited scale. To cite Sri 
Dange again,  gherao has one 
distinct advantage, namely, that a 
small number of workers .can 
do it without upsetting the work 
of the factory and without pro- 
duction being seriously hampered. 


Responsible trade union leaders 


have always kept a close watch, 
on such a situation-so that ten- 


‘sions may not develop and mat- 


ters go out of hand. Nobody. 


- can dispute that although a 


large number of gheraos have 
taken place in West Bengal, the . 
limits of propriety were crossed 
only in a few cases. Even these 
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probably would not have oc- 
curred if agents-provocateur were 
not éngaged by managements to 
create a law and order situation. - 

There is also another aspect 
‘relating to West Bengal which 
should be taken’ into account. 
In hundreds of factories which 


flatly refused to pay legitimate . 


bonus to their employees, one 
day's gherao helped .the manage- 
ments to find the money which 
till then was not available. Re- 
trenchment has been.. resorted 
on a big scale without the Labour 
authorities ‘being able to do any- 


guard private property and the 
tight to make profits without 
limit or inhibition. They have 


. been so trained as not to be able 


to recognize the right of the 
worker in industry:and agricul- 
ture to continued employment 
and protection against arbitrary 
denial of work, wages or other 
facilities to which he is entitled. 
The courts in the country, brought 


up in the traditions of British , 


jurisprudence; have by and large 
tended to uphold the status quo 
and have often failed to com- 


. prehend the nature and potentia- 


thing to ensure the workers’ - lities of the developing ‘social 


security of service. Similar is the ~ 
problem in respect of closures 
and lock-outs, resorted to freely 
on various pretexts, but primarily 
to demoralise the workers and- 
make them surrender. Even in 
cases where wages are not paid 
in time or ‘withheld without 
justification, the worker who has 
no stamina or resources is re- 
quired to go through a tortuous } 
legal process. With all the talk. 
about social justice, there js no 
provision authorising :inspectors 
on the spot to collect such arrears . 
on behalf of the worker. It may 
also be mentioned that out of 
2,400 cases of defalcation of 
employees’ provident fund in 
the whole country, over 2,000 
have occurred in West Bengal 
alone. : 
Moment of Truth 


Such then is the atmosphere 
in which workers in particular 
establishments have to resort 
to peaceful gherao to secure a 
settlement. We may perhaps call 
it the moment of truth, when 
the exploiter and the exploited 
faced each other on termis of 
equality. : : 

_ Thus it will be seen that gherao 
orother forms of labour protest 
. cannot and should not be treated 
as mere law and order problems. 
But this ‘is precisely how the: 
Central {Government [as well as 
some State Governments and 
certain politicians tend, to view 
it. This attitude, can be simply . 
. explained. Most of those in auth- 
ority are obsessed with outdated 
ideas about the sanctity of pri- 
vate property. To them Funda- 
mental Rights have been inscribed 
in the Constitution only to safe- 
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and economic forces. 

. The uniestricted use of the 
police in industrial disputes can 
only lead to greater tensions. It 


_would be wrong and dangerous 
'to confuse between the need to 


maintain law and order and 
police interference in industrial 
disputes om the side of the em- 
ployers. Any action, based on 
such a perverse reading of the 
Calcutta judgment, instead of 
bringing about peaceful condi- 
tions in industry, will only lead 
to widespread labour unrest 
whose consequences for economic 
development can be grim. ` 
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p: thesingle 'State- Food Zone 
a curse as alleged. by its op- 
‘ponents or a boon.as claimed 
by its supportets?' 
An analysis. of statistical data 
- "relating to 1965-66 of. the Nor- ` 
- thern Food Zone- comprising . 
Punjab before’ reorganization 
plus Himachal Pradesh and the 
rural areas. of Delhi, to 1966-67 
for the Multi-State Food Zone 
and to 1967-68 for :the Single 
- State- Food: Zone would show 
which does the greatest good to 
the greatest number. .- - 
Some Síates are surplus in 
foodgrains while others suffer 
from huge deficits. - Prudent food 
management demands that. a 
central reserve be built up by - 
mopping .up the -surpluses -so- 
that. foodgrains can be rushed 
to the deficit areas; -In a scarcity 
economy, the Government cannót - 
affórd to sit idle and leave the 
distribution of foodgrains in the 
hands of private agencies free to ~ 
. Increase ~ their profits. constantly 
and fatten on the miseries of the 
, people. - 5 
- Expetience ‘has proved that - 
only a limited food zone is con- 
ducive to better procurement and . 
-handsome contribution to the 
Central. reserve. In- :1964-65,. 
when the food zone consisted of 
Punjab before reorganization plus 
the rural areas of Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh, procurement ~x 
: totalled 3.50. lakh tonnes of 
wheat. Subsequently, the food - 
zone enlarged by..including UP, 
and this resulted in.a phenomenal 
drain of wheat on private account 
to UP and the prices went up 


The writer is Deputy Economic 


and Statistical Adviser in the - 


Food Department of the punar. 
Government: li 
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“year. 


+ Economics of Single State F ood Zone 


PRITAM SINGH 


` Steeply.. "The State venient 
could procure - only 1.05: lakh, 
‘tonnes: against a target of 2.32 


lakh tonnes. 


The- market price 
touched Rs. 


“125° per quintal. 


Now, when. there- is ‘a Single - 


State Food Zone, 3,33,201 tor- 


nes of wheat have been procured f 


up to September 6 and there is a 


realizable -target of 4.75 “lakh - 
This will be an all-time . 


tonnes. 
record... 

‘It would be of interest to note 
that in. 1964-65 the production 


. -of wheat ‘was .23,60,000 tonnes, 
.in 1965-66 it was 19,16,000 ton- 
nes and in 1966-67 it is 19,16,000° - 


tonnes. This shows that though 


*total production is now. much 
less" than in,1964-65, success in ` 


procurement. has. 
greater. Again, though the pro- 
duction is the same as in 1965-66, 
: procurement up to the end of 
August is more than three times 
that in 1965-66 for the whole 


dented success the price of wheat 
has remained steady. 


It is not only the country.as. 


à whole which has benefited from 


the Single State, Food Zone, but ` 


also the consumers in the State. 
We have seen that during. the 
. Multi-State Zone. period, the 
price of wheat rose to as much 
as Rs. -125 a quintal but now 


.on the average the price has 
ranged between Rs: 75 and 85a. 


quintal. The price of wheat in 


the neighbouring States has been- 


very high as compared to Punjab 
as will be clear from the follo- 
wing table. 

Date State Price (Rs. per quintal) 


May 1, U.P. 111.00 to 112.50 

1967 Delhi. 80.00 to 102.00 

"Haryana 85.00to 87.50 

Punjab. 73.50 to 87.00 

June 1 Deli 105.00 to 107.50 
Delhi 


been... much E 


In spite of this unprece- ` 


. 95.00 to 112.50 


Haryana . 92.50 to 100.00 
Punjab ~~. -75.00 to 82.90 
July T U.P. <». 130.00 to 132.50. 
' . Delhi 100.00 to 130.00 
Haryana. 100.00 to 102.50. js 
— Punjab 74,00to 83.00 `- - 
August 1 U.P. 115.00 to, 117.50 
Delhi . 96.00 to 116.00 
Haryana 97.00 to 100.00 
Punjab  -75.00to 81.00 ` 
Sept. 1 UP. *118.75 to 120.00 
Delhi ' 96.00 to 112.00- 
Haryana — 97.00 to 100.00 . 
Punjab 


` The price of wheat in Hima- 


‘chal Pradesh has been ranging 


between Rs. 150 and 180. This 


incidentally shows that if the food ` 
-zone had been’ enlarged, as now 
sit. 
"would not only have reduced the 


demanded by certain: sections, 


scope of governmental procure- 
ment’ but would- have also re-' 


$ulted in a regime of high prices. _ 


‘Our economy is  agriculture- ' 
dominated. -When there is a- 
price rise in the agricultural: 


_Sector it leads -to a chain reaction 
in other sectors of the economy. 


if the prices of agricultural pro- ` 


ducts are not controlled, then ` 
all talk about holding - the price 
line is meaningless. - ^" 

It has been argued by the 
opponents of the Singlé State 
Zone that .the-surplus State of 
Punjab must go to the help of de- 
ficit neighbouring States. ‘This 
solicitude is nothing but a cloak 
for profiteering. It must be reme- 
mbered that, the estimated 
marketable surplus of wheat in 
Punjab is only 5 lakh tonnes, 
while the estimated deficit in UP 


: and Rajasthan is 18 lakh and 6 


lakh tonnes respectively. - En- 
largement ofthe food zone can- 
not wipe out even the deficit of 
UP. On the other hand it can. 
bring misery to the people of. 
Punjab gue to the play of free 
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75.00 to 81.00 - 


c 


wh 


.will be supplied to 


-market mechanism resulting in 
unbridled, prices. In the Single 
State Zone whatever marketable 
surplus is available is being 
mopped up by procurement and 

the deficit 

States on a Government-tó- 
Government basis. s 

Let us examine the last - argu- 
ment offered again and again by 

‘opponents of the Single State 
Zone.. It has been pleaded that 
the Single State Zóne is harmful 
to thé interests of the producer. 
It has been stated that the- price 
prevailing in the market is much 
lower than.the cost of production 
andthat the farmer wil 


` " profiteering. None among these 


“4 


. champions -of farmers’ interests 


. ‘has tried to show how the price 


of wheat now prevailing in the 


market is-lower than the cost of | 


production. ` The -Ujjal Singh 
Committee arrived at the con: 
. clusion that the average cost of 


` production of wheat under diffe- 
conditions of cultivation _ 


rent 
comes to Rs. 53.62 a quintal.. 
Detailed studies have shown that 
since that time the cost of produc- 
tion on different counts has ‘risen 
by 21.35 per cent—this gives us 
Rs. 65.07 a quintal for 1966-67. 
It was recommended by the 
Committee that Rs. 5 per quintal 
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T was in the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works as 


. Superintendent and. was deeply 


absorbed in joyful creative work 
in various fields of activity and 
research. Sri Rajshekar Bose was 
the Manager. We both lived in the 
quarters in the Woik’s premises. 
. We met every morning and dis- 
cussed not only the business for 





haye no - 
‘incentive to increase production. 
. This again is only a clock. for 


should be added over and above 
the cost of production.to give a 
fair margin to the cultivator. 
This brings the price to Rs. 70.70 
per quintal. Since the creation 
of the Single State Zone the price 
has ^ always 4 
Rs.75 and Rs. 85. This shows that 
"at no stage the producer has been 
put to a loss. He has been 
earning a fair margim of profit. 

Is enlargement .of the food 
Zone really in the interest of the 
cultivators ? Punjab is a State 
of small peasant proprietors— 
there is only a microscopic mino- 
rity of big landlords. The peasarit 
proprietor has little capacity to 
-hoard.. He has to bring his pro- 
duce to the market soon after: 
harvest with a view to meeting 
his other requirements. It is only 


. the big landlord who can afford to 


hold back produce in the expec- 
tation of price rise. In 1966-67, 
when there was 2 multi-State zone, 
the arrivals- of wheat up to the 
end of July totalled °4,43,526 
tonnes, while in 1967-68 the total 


production in the two years is the 
same. This shows that the big 
landlord is holding back his pro-. 
duce in the hope that the food 
zone will be enlarged leading to 
much higher prices. In 1966-67 
the price touched Rs. 125 a quintal. 
It is common knowledge that the 
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ranged .between. 


~ of the 


- vation due to our 


is only 425,350 tonnes, though . 


. Small. cultivators" in our rural 


areas soon after the harvest dis- 
gorge their stocks and in the lean 
months fall back on course grain 
or purchase or borrow wheat 


-from the big landlords at high 


prices. In some cases the debt ' 
goes on mounting. and the poor 
Cultivator"never gets out of the 
cluches of the *Zamindar." 

It. is not only the big landlord 
who is clamouring for abolition 
ofthe Single State Zone- but also 
the trader: who .has neither the, 
good of the producers .of this 
State at. heart nor that of 
the consumers of, neighbouring 
State. , According to the findings 
Foodgrains Policy Com- 
mittee set up by the Government 
of. India, during a regime of ‘high 


: prices the middleman always gets . 


away with the lion's share. 

The question is : are. we -to 
share the trials and tribulations 
of our countrymen or are we to 
push them into the abyss of.star- 
petty selfish 
interests ? Are we- to ensure 
decent living forthe poorer sections 
or allow a handful of profiteers to ' 
hold society to ransom ? Are we 
to survive as a nation or afe we 
to pawn our: self-respect for 
imported foodgrains ? Those who 
advocate the abolition of the 
Single State Zone must ask them- 
selves these questions, .. 


SATISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


the day but also literary and cul- 
tural matters. We had arrived at’ 
the conclusion that a person living 
a life"of truth had no place in 
. Society. He would be crushed or 
~he would: go mad. Day by.day 
our business experience corrobo- 
rated this. 
One striking incident occurred 
at that time. We had a large con- 





This contribution is from the pioneer of the Khadi movement in 
Bengal. A distinguished scientist, he gave up his all im response 
- to Gandhiji’s call more ‘than forty years ago. He remained his 
stead fast follower and went with him on the missions of Communal 


harmony-to Noakhali. 


After Partition, he stayed on in Noakhali- . 
for four years. At present he is 


continuing with constructive 


work under the Khadi Pratisthan in West Bengal. 
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tract for a supply of water soften- 
ing chemical substance *'Ferro- , 
"lum" manufactured by us for 
the Palta Water Works of the 
Calcutta Corporation. We were 
asked by the receiving person at 
Palta to charge for larger quanti- 
ties than actually supplied and di- 
vide the difference. The supply 
used to be immediately thrown 
into the dissolving tanks and there 


- could be no check. That was the 


practice there always. We were 
néw. We refused. and reported 
the case to the Corporation. In 
return we were severely found to 
be at fault for irregularity in our 


procedure, That was what was 
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' expected. We must bribe or suffer 


rejection of supplies in the che- 


micals line. Our current social 
philosophy was confirmed. 

But then Gandhij appeared 
before us. Here was a man who 
was living in truth. I was ashamed 
of our confabulations about cur- 
rent business malpractice and 
generalizing on it. There was an 
overpowering feeling of dedication 
of my life in the service of that 
man. We took to Charkha. and 
introduced it among the workers. 
Newer and newer patterns of 
‘charkha were being made. Gandhi- 
ji’s philosophy was set operating 
actively on the employees of the 
Bengal Chemical. 


- Gandhiji’s Appeal 


In. 1921, Gandhiji came to 
. Calcutta for collection of Tilak 
Swaraj Fund. My wife Hemprabha 
Devi went to the public meeting 
organized for the purpose. I did 
not go. I felt, that I was with him, 
although I had never seen him. 
Hemprabha Devi_sat close to 
Gandhiji at the meeting. Gandhiji 
appealed to the women to give up 
their jwellery for the fund on con- 
dition that they would not ask 
their husbands for replacement. 
Hemprabha gave one piece of 
gold bangle (choori). And Gandhi- 
-ji, the robber, pointed’ his finger 
to the other wrist! She gave 
all the six pieces and herself too. 


Again when he came to Calcutta. 


to propagate boycott of foreign 
goods, a-bonfire was arranged at 
the Mirzapur Park (now called 
Shraddhananda Park). The Police 
broke.up the crowd by lathi 
blows scattering fire among the 
assembled people.  - : 
That night Gandhiji with his 
party was staying in a friend's 
house near Park Street. I stayed 
- . with him. A senior police official 
came: late at night and served 
a notice on Gandjhiji asking him 
to appear before the Presidency 
Magistrate on return. from Ran- 
goon on a certain date. He was 
charged with endangering public 
safety by that bonfire. Gandhiji 
observed that he had experiences 
with Police in Britain and in South 


Africa and nowhere had he seen ` 


such unruly conduct of policemen. 
It was the Police who were 


endangering public safety not he, , 


said Gandhiji. ue 
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By this time my contact with 
Gandhiji had become close, I 
went to Coconada Congress with 
Acharya P. C. Ray for Khadi 
Exhibition. There I presented 
Gandhiji a copy of my “Khadi 
Manual" and told him of my 
intention of leaving the Chemical 
Works and work for him in the 
cause of Khadi. Gandhiji’s reply 
was sweet and definite. “No. You 
must not leave the Chemical 
Works. You are rendering natio- 


.nal service there with Acharya 
. Ray." 


-On return to Calcutta I argued 
with myself that I had got from 
Gandhiji the.reply that I had de- 


served. If staying on in the Che- ` 
. mical Works 


was  unbearable 
for me, as it was, it would have 
been proper for me to intimate 
him about my final decision and 
not'to ask his consent. And how 
could he give his consent to such a 
proposal? Supposing after a time 
I got tired of the new life and going 
back was closed? Naturally, blame 
could have fallen then on Gandhi- 
ji. How wise Gandhiji was in re- 
fusing me. I loved him all the 
more fór that, and one morning 


.l stole away from the Chemical 


Works with the wife and children 
to’Calcutta and sought out a vac- 
ant house and occupied it and sent 
the car back to the factory with a 
chit that I had left for good and 
that the management might be 
pleased to get the household 
things removed to my new home. 
Thus the die was finally cast. I 
did not inform Gandhiji about the 
change-over and left it to chance 
to let him know about it. He came 
to know and wás glad indeed that 
I had come out. . 


My Invention 


When Gandhiji next visited 
Calcutta he saw me in my new 
home where I had invited Acharya 
Ray for a meet. Gandhiji accused 
Acharya Ray that he had exploited 
me so long and now would he 
exploit my wife Hemprabha Devi 
also? I explained that the Chemical 
Works had treated me most li- 
berally. I had got two lakhs of 
rupees out of the patent rights of 
an invented fire extinguisher on 
account of a .rule: made by 
Acharya Ray that any inventions 
done by chemists at the expense of 


the Chemical Works and at their . 


laboratories would absolutely be- 
long to the Chemists for exploita- 
tion. With the First World War 
there were destructive fires and 
Extinguishers could not come to 
Mesopotamia on account of 
torpedo*attacks. The chief of the 
Calcutta Fire Brigade was called 
upon to fight fire there and he 
arranged. for supplies of these 
extinguishers. The price of foreign | 
extinguishers was much. higher 
than the one made by me and also 
at that moment these were not 
available at all in India. 


Son Very Ill 


I told Gandhiji, how liberally 
the company had dealt with me. 
But Gandhiji was not satisfied. I 
had put in nearly twenty years of 
service. What about the pension, 
he asked? And now, what about’ 
Hemprabha? I told him that I was 
building a house for her at Sodepur 
alongside Khadi Pratisthan pro- 
perty, on-land purchased in her 
name. And I had left Rs. 30,000 - 
separately for her for maintenance. 

I had given whatever was left to 
theKhadiPratisthan. — 

. After this when the time for 
moving to the new home came. 
I refused to move in. She under- 
stood and sat down to transfer the 
property to Khadi Pratisthan and 
then we went together. 


. Another event occurred after 
this. Our son who was 19 and was 
being educated at the Sadaquat 
Ashram of Babu Rajendra Prasad 
at Bankipur, Patna became seriou- 
sly il. Gandhiji saw him at 
Sodepur and. observed that he 
would be all right. Who knew 
that “‘all right’? meant end of all 
illness. for ever? My son passed 
away. Hemprabha became dis- 
consolate. Gandhiji wrote to her 
that the Muslims took death 
normally When Mohammmad 
Ali’s son died he only uttered 
“Oh Allah" and shed no tears. 
And Gandhiji in the same letter 
wrote also to Hemprabha that it 
is the self-centered people _who 
counted sons and daughters as 
one two three four. To the selfless, 
all people are sons and daughters 
and they are by hundreds and 
thousands. Let that be hers. So 
the final stage came. Hemprabha 
gave up her all. My brother Kshi- 
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PARIS LETTER 


EGAULLE'S recent voyage to 
Poland effectively highlighted: 
the basic aims and orientation 
of his foreign policy, which 
strives to give capitalist -and. 
conservative France an indepen- 


dent and significant role in a - 


world dominated by what he 
terms. ‘the two hegemonies’— 
those of the United. States and 
of the Soviet Union.  . 

Why Poland? The answer, 
though not explicitly stated by 
~ General DeGaulle in advance, 
was accurately described by the 
more acute French political ob- 
servers, like Andre Fontaine of 
Le Monde who wrote: ‘Refusing 
to believe that the Iron Curtain 
can forever cut into a continent 
which he. would like to see united 
‘from the Atlantic to the Urals? 
DeGaulle chose the country of - 
Chopin—never before visited by 
a French head of state—because, 
after the Soviet Union, it is the 
' largest of the nations of Central 
Europe, and.also the one which 
is closest to France culturally.’ 


DeGaulle's. New Bloc 


DeGaulle’s Polish voyage 
: fits in logically with his ultimate, 
much-publicized. aim: the crea- 
tion of anew European bloc of 
-nations , (combining Western and 
Eastern, capitalist and socialist, " 
countries) which could stand on 
its own feet politically | and 


economically: ^ Since such a 
' Europe ` from the Atlantic 
to the  Urals (to use De- 


Gaulle's own favourite phrase) 
is inconceivable while Germany 
is divided, .the Polish voyage 
also had'a more specific purpose: 
to reconcile Poland to the. idea 


of a re-unified Germany in which - 


the German Democratic Republic 
(which DeGaulle still refuses to 
recognize) would be swallowed 
up. i 
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In pursuit of this ‘Greater 
Europe’ design, deGaulle—in the 
Course of his six-day  visit—not 
only repeatedly stressed the theme 
of Poland’s distinct ‘personality’ _ 
and well-defined national charac- 
ter, but also paid tribute to the 
political stability and remarkable 
economic achievements of the 


. regime—an attitude which arous- 


ed the discreet but -marked dis- 
pleasure of the Polish Govern- 
ments most powerful internal 
rival: the Catholic Church. ' 
But DeGaulle went further 
than these. generalizations and— 
as a skilful politician who-knows 
he must give in order to get—he 
pleased his Polish hosts by ex- 
plicitly recognizing, in terms 
more forceful than he ever used 
before, the justification and per- 


manence of the present Polish . 


frontiers established;in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the Second 
World War along the Oder- 
Neisse rivers—frontiers not yet 
accepted by Federal Germany. 
Thus, at the reception in the 


- Radzwill Palace, in the presence 
;of Premier Ochab, DeGaulle not 
only characteristically denounced 


‘the weight of the colossuses of the. 
universe’ but also pointedly de- 
clared that ‘Poland, within the 
frontiers that are, and must remain, 
hers, -affirms, more and more 
distinctly, her national character.’ 


Later, while visiting the territory ^ 


amputated from Nazi Germany 
and attributed to war-ravaged 
Poland as a result of the post- 
war settlement among the victo- 
tious Great Powers—he referred 


to the city of Zabrz (formerly . 


Hindenburg) as ‘the most Polish 
of Polish cities’, rt 

But DeGaulle also had some 
‘advice’ to offer the Polish 
Government. In his address at 
the University of Cracovie, he 
suggested that Poland loosen its 
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‘ties with the Soviet Union in 


somewhat the same -way tliat . 
France has displayed its indepen- 
dence from.the United States. 
‘Cooperation,’ he declared, ‘must 
not be absorption by a power- 
ful foreign apparatus.’ [n his 
private talks with Polish leaders, ` 
and in more guarded language in 
severalof his speeches, DeGaulle 
also pressed for Polish accept- . 
ance of German re-unification, 
presumably at the expense of 
the German Democratic Repub- 
lic: Both . these suggestions 
were politely büt firmly reject- 
ed. 
- Poland—concerned, 
standably enough, 


under- 
about the 


. possible revival of German mili- 


tarism and expansionism—views 
the existence of the non-militaris- 
tic and socialist GDR, and the 
alliance with the Soviet Union, as 
better guarantees of her security 
than the French President's 
approval of the Polish frontiers. 
Thus, in his speech before the 
Polish Parliament—a speech which 
had all the appearances of a 
direct reply to DeGaulle—Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, First Secretary ` 
of the Polish Communist’ Party, 
re-affirmed Poland’s support for 


‘the GDR and flatly declared 


that ‘the alliance with the Soviet 
Union is the keystone of our 
foreign policy; - . . 


Joint Communique PEE 


The final joint communique, 
issued at the end ofthe voyage, 
brought out in sharp relief the 
fact that what capitalist France 
and Socialist Poland really have 
in common today is their opposi- 


- tion to the United States' drive for 


world supremacy and domina- 
tion. . Thus the communique 
glossed over the German problem 
in the vaguest and most general 


terms, but explicitly condemned 
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United States 


1 intervention in 
Vietnam. 
The Voyage aroused consider- 


able controversy and comment. 


inside France where DeGaulle's 
unorthodox foreign policies are 
often sharply criticized by sections 
of the bourgeoisie itself. Thus,. 
the conservative, Vatican-inspired 
Figaro solemnly editorialized that 
- DeGaulle was making a big mis- 
take to woo socialist Poland and . 
oppose the United States, ‘the 
only shiéld ‘against the advance 
of communism.’ The Communist 
iparty organ, L'Humanite, on the - 
contrary, greeted the Polish voy- 
_ageas a’ 
strengthening of France's ties 
with the new Poland’ but mildly 
deplored the General's : efforts to 
weaken Poland’s links ` to the. 
Soviet Union. ý 

It was in neighbouring Federal 
Germany that the repercussions . 
of DeGaulle’s Polish ee were 


' statement 


*contribution to the : 


felt most sharply. The General's 
dramatic support for the Polish. 
frontiers aroused ^a storm of 
recriminations, and the Federal 
Cabinet of Ministers issued a 
"that ‘the Eastern 
territories now under Polish ad- 
ministration . are - historically 
German, and the German inhabi- 
tants were unjustly expelled from 
them.’ By -way of contrast 
Pravda in Moscow hailed the 
voyage to Poland and praised 
DeGaulle's refusal to fall ‘in line 
with — Washington's dangerous 
global policies, but took no 
notice of DeGaulle’s attempt to 
encourage -Polish 
sentiment against 
Union itself. - 

The voyage to Poland made 


.the Soviet 


it clear, however, that—as French . 


commentators in LeMonde and 
other newspapers pointed out— 
DeGaulle’s efforts to bring into 
existence a new European bloc 


nationalist 


of nations is constantly running 
up against the hard fact that the 
existing power. blocs, based on 
rival ideologies and different 
socio-economic ‘structures, are 
still realities which, though water- 
ed down, cannot be ignored, and 
that Gaullist France, despite its 
laudable desire for independence 
from .Washington, is 'still very 
much a part of the. Western 


' capitalist society, to which it. is = 


linked economically. 
It was significant that De- 


Gaulle returned from Poland 


just in time to greet another ad- 
vocate of ‘neutralism’, 


The conversation between the two 
diplomats confirmed that they 


were substantially in agreement . 


on most of the problems of in- 
ternational relations, except for 
the fact that: President DeGaulle 
was slightly more ‘anti-American’ 
an the Xugoslay, 


Democracy at t the Cross-roads 


"Trey years after indepen- 


dence and 17 years after the © 
Constitution, ^ 


adoption of the 
the fate of democratic government 
in India seems, to some observers, 
in doubt. It has to be admitted 


that all around India démocratic | 


"government lies in shambles in 
. recently-emanicipated areds. of 
Asia; in Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia and the successor Sta- 
tes of French Indo-China. 
initial impetus given tó democra- 
tic governments by independence 
seems to have spent itself in these 
countries long ago. The forms 
. of parliamentary government ` re- 
main, but the spirit seems to have 
departed. 

It is not surprising that in 
India also some ofthe conven- 
tions of parliamentary government 
and rule of law sometimes seem 
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vto be under heavy attack. Par- 


. liamentary government in India is 


an exotic plant, but that is no 
‘reason why it should not flourish 
here, particularly. when. the old 
guard of India's fight for freedom 
did so much to use parlianientary 
or pseudo-parliamentary, institu- 
tions in British India for success- 
ful training in methods of parlia- 
mentary government from 1894 
to 1921. The fight for freedom 


‘from 1919 to 1946 did draw a 


large ` section of the people and 
the intelligentsia away from par- 
liamentary methods to direct, even 
though predominantly non-vio- 
‘lent, action. A new generation 


was brought up in the traditions : 


of passive resistance, hunger- 
strikes, huge demonstrations in 
apparent disregard of laws, not 
always bad in themselves, but to 
be disregarded and' defiéd as 


.symbols of foreign domination. 


The work in the legislatures was 
not entirely. neglected, it was 


^ parliamentary institutions 


considered less important. But 
even then, the cóntroversy over 
the use of the discretionary 
powers of the Governors under 
the. Government of India Act, 
1935, amply proved that lessons 
of parliamentary government had 
not been forgotten. This aspect 
received further encouragement 
and recognition when the Cong- 


'ress Governments were in office 


from 1937 to 1939 and again in 
1946. The work in the Consti- 


tuent Assembly from 1946 to ^ - 
1952 once again drew the ablest . 


and bravest of the freedom figh- 
ters to the prosaic work of 
making a Constitution and run- 
ning a parliamentary government. 
Special Needs i ’ 

- The constitution set up par- 


liamentary government and the- 


rule of law. Again, some extra- 


adopted, to the horror of the 
constitutional pundits, to meet 
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the Yugo- ` > 
‘slav Foreign Minister,. Nikézetch. 


were . 


a 


` the special needs of the situation. 
Those who made the revolution 
stayed to work it as well and even 
‘though somè of them had been 
habitual jail-birds over the years, 
they made a clean break with 
the past in order to make parlia- 
mentary democracy successful. 


Parliamentary government needs 


acknowledged leaders. Here they 
were needed in the Union Gov- 
ernment as wellas in the States. 
Those who bad successfully func- 
tioned as such in the old British 
provinces were readily acknow- 
ledged. But as their ranks thin- 
ned, the task of bringing forth 
new leadérs did not prove easy. 
Some of those who had been 
successful revolutionaries could 
not easily grow into successful 
' administrators. 
rendered valuable service other- 
wise, in fashioning the Constitu- 
tion for example, proved failures 
as politicians in office. A scram- 
_ ble for leadership arose in which 
some of those who were success- 
ful could not always convince 
even themselves that. they were 
the best the party could offer. 


Suspicion i NE 


. Adult suffrage and the large 
number of legislators needed for 
the various legislatures put another 
strain on potential leadership. 
` Naturally parties put up candi- 
. dates who, they expected, would 
carry the voters with them ; nobody 
worried how and why. Rather 


` than develop local instruments 


for finding candidates, an elabo- 
rate process of sevéral screenings 
was adopted by the Congress for 
selecting its nominees for fighting 
the elections. Other parties follo- 
wed suit. Of course there is no 
reason to believe that greater 
local participation in selecting 
candidates would have necessarily’ 


worked any better. But fantastic . 


amounts of money were spent 
on winning a seat. The standard 
of election expenses set by candi- 
dates of all parties came generally 
to favour those who had either 
substantial means of their own 
or could command financial 
resources from elsewhere. No 
wonder that in a few cases being 
a legislator came to be looked. 
upon as a lucrative profession. 
This created a climate in whith 
it was easy to suspect a large 
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Others who had 


“4 . 


number of legislators of practices 


of which only a very small frac- 
tion might’have been guilty. 


In their turn the legislators . 
were expected to use their ‘influ-. 


ence’ in favour of their constitu- 
ents, kinsmen and _ friends. 


They ~did not usually . appro- - 


ach their MLAs for get- 
ting wrongs ` righted; they 
desired that their representatives 
should meet menin authority at 
all levels of administration so as 
to make the latter use their dis- 
cretionary powers in their favour. 
A joint unconscious ‘conspiracy’ 
came to bless this perversion of 
government and <administration. 
Wrong criteria also came to be 
adopted for assessing the worth 


of a legislator. . 
State Legislators 


- In State legislatures at least 
the demand on the time of the 
legislators is not large. Sessions 
are usually short in most Assem- 
blies. Not that enough work 
did not await legislators in the 
House or its committees. Some 


`of it was allowed to be done: by 


the Ministry in; some States; in 
many of them party conclaves 


‘threatened to oust the legislators 


from theif legitimate sphere of 
work; in still others even - the 
administration was allowed to 
encroach upon it, while in one 
State at least Ordinance-making 
flourished to an extent never 
dreamt of by those who fashioned 
this extraordinary 
for law-making in emergencies. 
A good parliamentarian did not, 
very often, have to prove himself 
in the legislature; he did so by 
silently voting with the party or 
party leadership and in some 
States by functioning as a cour- 
tier at the Chief Minister's 
‘darbar’. ; 
Unfortunately the Chief 
Ministers came to depend on the 
support of the Central Parliamen- 
tary Board, on party leaders of 
national stature and to some 
extent on the Prime Minister 
rather than on their capacity to 
govern or ability to lead the 
members of -their own party in 
the legislature. The- national 
leadership was always available 
for settling squabbles. -Even if 
necessary atthe beginning, in the 


long run this has resulted in sap- 


f 
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instrument . 


_ambitious and 


ing the vitality of the State 
eglslatures. Also, usually the 
Chief Minister was allowed to 
have his way in selecting his 
colleagues. ci 
It has to be confessed that 
outside some enlightened States— 
old Bombay (now Gujarat and 
Maharashtra) and Madras for 
example—respect for.the rule of 
law was not deep either among 
some of those in authority or 
among the people. ' One-third 
of the total area had once formed 
“states, Chieftainships ^ and 
estates" where, the Supreme 
Court has authoritatively pro- 
nounced, there was no distinction 
between a law, an executive order 
and a judicial decision. The 
border areas of Punjab and Ben- . 
gal had in 1947-48 béen subjected 
to a dislocation of population to 
remedy which strong measures 
had to be taken, usually. by the 
executive. The confusion was 
worse confounded by tlie plethora 
of necessary social and economic 
legislation which 'vastly increased 
the discretionary powers of the 
government and its civil servants. 
Here was another factor making 
for perversion of administration. 


Disillusionment 


But worse still was the' dis- 
illusionment that followed close 
upon the attainment of indepen- 
dence. All our -ills had been 
blamed on our subjection to an 
alien race. It had been ‘fondly 
believed; and sometimes loudly 
proclaimed, that the end of our 
subjection would usher in an era 
of goodwill and plenty. It was 
forgotten that independence only. 
gave us the right to seek remedies 
for our ills and could not cure’ 
them all overnight. India had to 
take upin a hurry the task of 
democratizing the country and 
industrializing it, and to support 
these two, carry through a social 
revolution. To these was to be 
added-soon the task of effective 
defence of the country against 
unscrupulous 
neighbours. We had to find a 
path on our own, nicely balanc- 
ing priorities, apparently sacrificing 
rapid progress in one field inorder . 
to gain speedier advance in an- 


- other. Feeding the country, pro- 


viding housing and sanitary con- 
ditions of life, banishing illiteracy 
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and ending untouchability came 
to be recognized as governmental 
goals only after independence. 
Naturally we tried to advance on 
almost all fronts together; it was 
a campaign in which we dared 
not isolate one evil and attack it 
first. 


New Struggle 
Attaining majority under the 
Constitution, the Government 


and the people have now to take 
astock of the situation facing 
them, recognize sores that fester 
the body politic and blemishes 
that disfigure its face. 

Once again, as in 1931, we 
must dedicate ourselves to a new 
gigantic struggle. To begin with, 
we must renew our faith in de- 
mocratic order; social, political 
and economic. Reciting an 
undertaking will not do. In 1931 
we were out to impress others; 
verbal undertakings had their 
placeas a weapon in that process. 
'Today we are on our own. 

In politics, for example, we 
must first recognize the evils 
corroding the foundations of 
democratic ^ institutions. No 
matter how great the temporary 
gain, personal or party, and no 
matter what the temptation, lure of 
office or the desire to embarrass a 
political opponent, we should 
recognize as evil all that is bound 
to impede the functioning of our 
governments as governments by 
open public challenge and there- 
fore governments by anticipated 
reaction. . 

It is difficult to defend govern- 
ment by ordinances, the avoid- 
ance of a public challenge in the 
legislature by getting the House 
adjourned during the debate on 
the Governor's. address—which 
is really a declaration of policy 
by the Government in power— 
or when demands for grants are 
being debated. 

Elections are reduced to a farce 


whose policy he does not agree. 
But neither provides legitimate 
reason for deserting the party 
which he undertook to represent 
at the election. 

It would be still more difficult 
to defend the ‘valuable’ contribu- 
tions of members which get ex- 
punged from the records lest the 
citizens be shocked at their 
enlightened behaviour. Deep in 
their hearts members of all par- 
ties must feel ashamed of the 
incidents which have ultimately 
to be closed by adjourning the 
House, probably to give the 
members time to learn to behave. 


Dharna 


Much more serious is the 
recent development of *gheraoing' 
the Prime Minister, the Chief 


Minister or any other Minister. . 


Whatever the provocation, it isa 
blatant denial of government by 
open public challenge that de- 
mocratic government essentially 
is. Dharna was practised in 
medieval times against autocratic 
regimes—the rule of law did not 
prevail then and government by 
open public challenge was 
unheard of. Every such action 
today isa patent declaration of 
want of faith in democratic 
government and the rule of law. 
As many State governments are 
discovering, the practice, once 
favoured, cannot be restricted to 
the government of one particular 
party alone. 

To treat the size of a Ministry 
as an exercise in patronage rather 
than a question of efficient 
management is as indefensible as 
corruption in any other form. 
How many persons sitting round 
the table can evolve an agreed 
policy is a question in political 
arithmetic, with which is also 
bound up the question of efficient 
organisation of the departments 
of government. 

The most scathing criticism 


Independents 





departmental secretary. What is 
still worse, we may have now in 
the same department, a Minister, 
oneor more Ministers of State, 
one or more Deputy Ministers 
and even a parliamentry secre- 
tary, Every one of these is 
entrusted with administrative 
powers, thus leading to the spec- 
facle of one secretary taking 
orders from five political heads 
in his department. 

Political chicanery would he 
greatly reduced if political offices 
were named by law.in the States 
and the Union and if the Presi- 
dent and the Governor appointed 
not Ministers, Ministers of State 
and Deputy Ministers, but hold- 
ers of offices as such; a 
Finance Minister, an Education 
Minister, a Home Minister, and 
so forth. Not all of them need 
be in the Cabinet. À Minister 
whether in the Cabinet or not, 
need have only deputies so that 
theline of responsibility is not 
blurred in the department or 
outside. Parliamentary secretaries 
should be stripped of all adminis- 
trative authority and should 
frankly function as the Ministers’ 
secretaries, helping the former to 
discharge their functions in the 
Legislatures or Parliament. It is 
time the need for unpaid parlia- 
mentary private secretaries is 
understood. 

There does not seem to be any 
reason why rule of law should 
not cover the composition of the 
government, as it does of the 
composition of so many other 
decision-making bodies. The 
unrestrained discretion allowed 
to the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Ministers in this matter is 
unwarranted and is apt to lead 
to political corruption. Ministry- 
making after the Fourth General 
Election has amply demonstrated 
its capacity for mischief. 


support from political parties. 
Some of those thus elected "chose 


- to walk into one or other political 
. camp. Others have sought to 


" 


bind themselves together under 
fancy names. With such a large 
number of parties contesting’ the 
elections, it is difficult to believe 
that they do- not among .them 
provide scope for anyone seeking 
to play a useful part in the 
legislature. 

"Of course there is the case of 
persons bitten by the election bug 
but unable to secure: the party 


ticket and therefore blossoming - 


forth as ‘independent’ candidates. 
It speaks ill of the political matu- 


rity of a candidate for - political. 


honours if his loyalty. to the party 
cannot stand the shock of his being 
rejected for service in the legisla- . 
ture. It ill qualifies him to' guide 


` the destinies of his- State or the 


Union. To-ask voters to vote 
for an ‘independent’ candidate is 
to ask them to sign a blank che- 
que. Election is an instrument 
for creating a government, not 
‘for humouring political idiosyn- 
crasies. Voters who do not find 
it possible to follow any of the 
roads offered by the political 
parties need not vote. 


Ordinance Rule 


Law-making by ‘ordinance? 
seems to have been put in the 


Constitution as an emergency 


measure. In most States’ it has 


been sparingly used. But to use. 


it—as in old Punjab and now in 
Haryana—for law-making: and, 
even for adding financial burdens 
within.less than three weeks of 
the end of the Assembly session 
cannot be defended. It is an.open 
denial of government by open 
public challenge and rule of law. 
Of course the Constitution allows 
it but so does it allow Governors' 
interference in law-making b 
Sending messages to the legisla- 
ture. Our pelitical masters must 
learn restraint so as to let demo- 
cratic government function. . 


The Constitution has created 


some intruments to help demo- 
cratic government prevail. These 
instruments are above party 
squabbles—therein lies their use- 
fulness. Their conclusions -and 
suggestions should be accepted as 
a matter of course and not made 
matters of controversy in which 
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. and the 


the valuable time of the legisla- 


tures. is. needlessly wasted. The 


reports-of Public Accounts, Com- 
mittees, based on- the audit of 


accóunts by-the Auditor-General, . 


are ‘factual documents. » The 
departments get enough time- to 
offer explanations when audit 
officers first offier objections and 
ask for explanation. 
tries have a final chance of further 
"explanation when the PAC exa- 
mines their nominees on_ the 
report as; presented to the -Presi- 
dent or the Governor. This 


should leave no room for further. 
legislature _ 


explanation in the. 
when the report of the Committee 


The Minis- 


is presented. Auditis not extra- 


‘neous to administration, it is à 


pert of a continuous process. The ` 


Auditor-Gerieral. is: not charged: 


with finding fault, but -with the 


duty of {ensuring "that men and 
material are used lawfully to the 
best advantage. The ‘objections’ 
are directed more to ensuring 
that objectionable practices cease 
than to righting old wrongs.. The 
reports are not votes of censure ; 

they are guideposts for future 
action.. Once this is understood, 
all wrangling on the ‘revelations’ 
in the reports will ‘cease, the 
Government promising to do 
better inthe light of the report 
Opposition. conceding 
that mistakes are possible in the 
best organised governments. . 


There is then the: Public Ser- 
vice Commission. The, Constitu-° 


tion has vested in it the power to 
offer to the Government of the 
. day the-ablest among candidates 
for various public ` services. It 
‘has a definite and assigned service 
to perform in the democratic 
order so that the State gets the 
best of talént and citizens with 
ability willing to serve the State 
have the assurance that no one 
will be rejected for extraneous 
reasons of caste, creed, colour, 
political faith or place of birth or 
residence. < 


Alicgutions 


The ease and unconcern with 
which some legislators have learnt 
~ to make. unverified statements on 
the authority of interested parties 
have almost robbed such state- 
ments—call them accusations if 
you will—of much of their effect. 
'To go on repeating to the citizens 


at large that all -whom they have 
elected to exercise ‘authority over 
them are corrupt is as much an 
insult to the electors as a sad 
commentary on society. It is likely 
„to corrode such faith as they 
“possess. If these’ -accusations: 

ere a little- more selective, 
if more pains were taken 
to ascertain ‘facts’ before - 
‘stories’ are put forward as facts, 
such attacks on those’ in power 
will be much more effective and 
secure a cleaner government for” 
us. Governments would - learn 
to be guided by the rule of anti- 
cipated “reaction at the next 
election. ` 


Not Much Work 


Some of the frustration of our 
legislators may, arise from the 
fact that members of thé legisla- 
tive assemblies and councils do 
not have much work to do and 
that the legislatures meet infre- 
quently and fitfully. Consultative 
committees for various. important 
departments of government can 
be set up which should meet at 
least twice during the course of 
every session. The Ministers 
' should here explain all major. 
events in the .department -since 
the committee last met and leave 
it to the members to raise ques- 
tions. No Minkter can ever hope 
to'answer all questions that may 
be raised, though his Secretary 
should be able to anticipate most 
ofthem. Rather than be vague, 
_the Minister can undertake to 
answer the question later on in 
the committee or to the member 
in his office. Of course, matters 
of policy could be raised here 
- Only to the extent of the execu- 
tion of a policy having produced 
a result not probably foreseen. 
Every legislator outside the 
Ministry should be member of 
at least: two such cominittees 
which, should. meet on the days 
when. the House is not in session 
so that an entire morning or an 
entire .afternoon could be used 


-~ for the purpose. 


It is well to remember that 
even when important business 
is before the House, many mem- 
bers may still. not feel interested. 
There was the -deplorable case 
when an Assembly had to ad- 
journ suddenly during the budget 
'session because it was discovered 
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that there were no more members 
interested in the budget at'all ! 

Even though it may involve 
extra cost, the practice in Parlia- 
ment of supplying members with 
printed copies of the work of 
the department, demands for 
which are under discussion, can 
be profitably: extended to all 
Assemblies where  cyclostyled 
copies may be provided to save 
cost. In some States a memoran- 
dum om the budget may prove 
enlightening. But these papers 
-should be factual statements. 
This may result'in interesting a 
larger number of legislators in 
their work. 


Much more.than our politi- 


cians, our public servants and ` 


educators need to renew their 


faith in democracy and the rule ' 


oflaw. To take.our educational 
institutions first, 
boast that Englishmen imbibed 
their political faith in their 
.schools and universities. ‘In fact, 
if young men cannot discover 
values and learn to respect them 
at their educational institutions, 
they never will Neither the 
business world nor politics will 
offer.them much either in the 


matter of ideals or of abiding: 


values. It is a sad fact that 
educational institutions have, on 
the whole, failed to hold up 
ideals and inculcate values that 
would recognize the worth of 
every individual in society. In 
some ways, many educational 
institutions appear to teach their 
students not to. respect the rule 
` of law but to honour some men 


it was no idle ` 


'cipate in their activities. 


“necessary 


„in authority over them. Still 


worse, institutions for higher 
learning are failing to teach their 
students to learn to behave better 
than less favoured members of so- 
ciety do in similar circumstances. 

Before 1947, for years the 
struggle for independence and 
the war on social évils that was 
being waged offered young men 
examples in dedication to unsel- 
fish service, high resolve and 
hard work without immediate 


- oreven remote prospect of per- 


sonal reward. Much social ser- 
vice work was being done by 
voluntary agencies in which the 
students could sométime take 
part but which always kept the 
ideal of service without reward 
before ‘them. For one reason 


‘or . another educational institu- 


tions have ceased to espouse 
causes or hold up ideals. It is 
time they claimed their own place 


in the democratic order and once - 


more dedicated themselves. to — 
holding aloft their ideals. 


Failing Method 


‘It is the way our educational 
institutions function that affects 
young men and others who parti- 
What 
shall we say, for exámple, ofa 
university where .it is not felt 
either to circulate 
minutes of meetings to the mem- 
bers of various university bodies 
-except the two highest, ' the Syn- 
dicate and the Senate. A new 
member who desired the minutes 
of the previous meeting to be 
read and confirmed was glibly 
told by the Vice-Chancellor who 
was in the chair that it was not 
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customary as members did not 
read the minutes ! If a university 
adopts this method of conduc- 
ting its public business, it .is cer- 
tainly failing in its task of tea- 
ching 
better than other citizens. If a 
Vice-Chancellor threatens an 
inconvenient member with “dire 
consequences” to his institution, 


he can hardly stand up to a domi- . 


neering, or a. bullying; Chief 
Minister. If university teachers 
make false declarations -to -save 
afew rupees, they are not likely 
to instil in their students - love 
of truth. 


Political parties should renew. 


their faith in democratic order and 
‘the rule of law. The last general 
election and events following it 
have amply proved that the rule 
of anticipated reaction has come 
into play and the voters have 
learnt to express their displeasure 
over unfulfilled or broken pro- 
mises. Now that almost all the 
-parties are sharing office, they 
should no. longer have any frus- 
-tration to work out. The ground 
rules of ' the game of politics 
should not now be a matter of 
dispute; we have work to do and 


cannot afford to waste time in' 


useless wrangles about matters 


of procedure, which we-should.: 


leave to be settled according 
to law and rules, but above 
al in conformity with the 
spirit of democratic government, 
by the presiding officers. Both 
those in power and those in the 
opposition should remember thàt 
there is a day of reckoning ahead 
and learn to behave accordingly. 


. National Life and Literature Today 


I have had thé occasion to meet 
and talk to writers and other 
sections of the intelligentsia dur- 





This article is based on a 
paper the author read at a 
Seminar organised recently by 
. the Indian Progressive Writers’ 
Association in New Delhi. - . 
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ing the last few months from 
various parts of our country, and 
also the occasion to read some of 
their writings. I have 


progressive intellectuals a terri- 
ble sense of anxiety about the 
immediate future of our country: 
Thus, for example, Dr Gyan 


found , 
. among all the serious-minded and 


Chand, the eminent ecohomist and 
social thinker of our country 
speaking last month at a meeting 


its members ‘to behave = 


> 


p» 


held at Delhi to celebrate the — 


birth anniversary of George 
Dimitrov. pointed out that large 
areas of our country, for instance 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh have 
already gone under the domina- 
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- tion of feudal-communalist com-. 
. bine; in other big States these 
forces share power with other 
sections and might overwhelm 
"their junior partners in the near 
future.. ` 
Jt is clear that if this downward 
trend is not checked by a com- 
bination of democratic forces, we 


might be in for some kind ofi in-. 


digenous brand of semi-fascism 
or Fascism., My friend and colle- 
ague Dr Ram Bilas Sharma in 
a recent article in 
magazine Alochana has pointed to 


the danger of a fascist-communal: 


take-over in this country. And 
in his opinion if such an unfor- 
tunate development does take 
place the main responsibility for 
it would be of the Communist 
Party of India—that is to say of 
its mistaken policies during the 
entire nineteen years -period of 
Indian Independance. 

Sri Arjun Arora, the Left- 
leaning Congress Party .. member 
.of Parliament recently com- 
plained bitterly about the’ CPI 
making united Front with the 
reactionary parties which during 
the recent war in West Asia, 
supported - Israel, and the US 
imperialists in their aggression 
against Vietnam and are avowed 
supporters of feudal and capita- 
list vested interest. I also know 
that quite a number of prominent 
progressives writers and poets 
hold the same view. : 
At’present I am not concerned 
‘with the validity of these opinions 
and criticisms. In fact I feel that 
the disastrous record of Con- 
gress Party rule in our Country 


has largely been ignored by the- 


friends mentioned above. How- 
ever, what wish to point out here 
is the sense of extreme. anxiety 
and concern prevalent among the 


progressive Indian intelligentsia : 


at the rapidly worsening poli- 
tical, economic and social situa- 


tion in our country, a situation . 


which endangers the existence of 
our democratic institution and 
democratic liberties; which means 
the further deterioration of the 
economic conditions of the vast 
masses of our population; their 
‘continued and increasing exploi- 
tation; the endangering’ of our 
national freedom itself, the install- 
ing of naked reaction, both indi- 
genous and foreign in the seats 
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the Hindi — 


"ken up all democratic. 


of.power in our country. 
Perhaps some persons might 
think this to be an alarmist view 
and exaggerating the danger of > 
a. reactionary take-over. Per- 
sonally, I do not think that such 
an estimation of the present situa- 
tion in India is exaggerated. 


` Although, of course, the situation 


in each country is ‘different, yet 
we cannot ignore the fact that 
in many newly liberated countries 
in Asia and -Africa, reactionary 
forces aided by foreign imperia- 
list- agencies for instance, the 
CIA, have overwhelmed the de- 
mocratic and progressive ele- 
ments and through the use of 
naked terror and brute ‘force, 


: corruption and bribery, false pro- 


paganda and spread of reac- 
tionary ideologies, ^ captured 
power and: installed undemo- 
cratic, militaristic, fascist or 


semi-fascist regimes. 


Many Examplés 


Indonesia is an example, as 
are many countries of Africa, 
like the Congo, Ghana and 
Nigeria. Just now it seems that 
even Europe is not safe from 
this danger. In the ancient land 


' of Greece, a handful of monarcho- 


militarist vandals, backed and 
organised by the US 'imperia- 
lists, have captured power; dis- 
solved’ all political parties, bro- 
institu- 
tions, like the Greek Parliament 
the trade unions and the press, 
and thrown thousands of Greek 
patriots;-without even the pretext 
of a legal trial into Hitler-like 
concentration camps. Besides 
political leaders and workers, 
eminent . writers, poets, journa- 
lists and lawyers have been im- 


prisoned.- The ominous. news of ~ 


the murder of  -Nikiforos 
Mandilaras one of Greece’s best 
known lawyers,-who atthe Aspida 
trial exposed the part played by 
the CIA ‘and the Greek Secret 
Police, has shocked the cons- 
cience of the World. Jean Paul 
Sartre, Pablo Neruda, Kous- 
tantin Simonov and other great 
writers of Europe and America 
have raised their voice against 
the terror in Greece and called for 
unity of all writers _against the 
danger of neo-Fasicsm. 

At the Soviet Writers’ Con- 
ference held in June last at 


Moscow, Simonov made the 


-agonising remark : 


“We writers have our differen- 
ces, we do not always see eye to 
eye. But I believe that today after 
Oradour, Coventry, Lidice, Lenin- 
grad Auschwitz and Dachau, no 
honest writer anywhere in the world 
will deny that fascism was and 


_remains the worst enemy of man- 
_kind and human culture, and that 


it is our bounden duty. to say 
‘No’ to any attempt to révive it . 
anywhere in the world. To say 
‘No’ in one voice, in all languages, 
so that it should resound across 


the globe, And. the sooner the | 


better.......... 

The murder of democracy in. 
Greece by US's Pentagon-trained 
colonels and officers of the Greek 
army is tragic and alarming; 
but far more gruesome and horri- 
ble isthe wanton armed aggres- 
sion of the US imperialists ‘in 
Vietnam, the use of poison gas, 
incessant aerial bombing and the 
systematic destruction and 
blasting of peaceful towns and 
villages of Vietnam and all its 
industrial, cultural; religious, 
health and educational establish- 
ments. Far more dreadful is the 
mass murder of about one hundred 
thousand Communist patriots 
in Indonesià. Far more vicious 
is the lightning aggression on 
Arab lands by the” Anglo-US 


"catspaw Israel. In all these cases 


the chief organiser of these massive 
crimes is US imperialism and its 
agents.’ 

Do we not see the spread of 
this same dark creeping shadow 
over our fair land also? Sri M.R. 
Masani, leader of the Swatantra 
Party, speaking recently in Delhi 
“had the temerity to demand the 
banning of the Communist Party - 
of India, the classical first and 
inevitable step in the process of 
establishing fascism in any 
country. Has it not been conclu- 
sively proved — admitted even 
by the New York Times—that 


.the CIA intervened in our last ` 


General Elections and financially 


-helped the Swatantra and the Jan 


Sangh as well as individual Con- 
gressmen of the type of S.K. 
Patil? Are not ‘our educational 
institutions; a considerable sec- 
tion of our press, many mono- 
polist publishing housse, even 
some so-called religious organi- 
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sations in this country, and, I 
regret to say, definite group of. 
writers and intellectuals, been sold 
out to US imperialist agencies? 


In the: field of literature, the ` 


field with which we as writers are 
directly concerned, . ` literary. 
theories and ideas are being sys- 
tematically propagated, which 
directly. and indirectly under- 
mine the spirit of humanism, 
‘patriotism, democracy, the sci- 
entific outlook and socialism in 
_ our literature. I shall give you an 
“ example. ‘An Urdu critic and poet, 
"belonging to the IAS has ina, 
recently published.. article vehe- | 
mently denounced by name the 
socialist idealism "with which . 
poets like Mákhdoom Mohiud-.. 
din, Sardar Jafri; Akhtar-ul- 
Iman and Faiz Ahmad Faiz have 
` been inspired. He has denounced 
the high. moral qualities which 
` Rajinder - Singh Bedi discovered 
among the common people of-the 
Punjab. He has denounced all 

“committed” writers and declared 
unashamedly : 

“The new poet possesses ‘only 
‘two things: his own ‘suppressed, 
- distorted, wounded personality 


and the right to give expression ' 


to this personality.’ 
This gentleman. thinks that all 
noble ideals for example, the 
ideal of national freedom and of 
` socialism are "ridiculous". 
gressive writing according to him 
is “meaningless” today. The new 
poet according to this gentleman 
is ."uncommitted"; he is neither 
` towards - Right. -nor Left, -neither 
Red nor.Black nor White. And: 
finally hé ‘declares **If this is art 
for art's sake let it be so; if this 
- is being reactionary let it be’ so" 
- (quoted. from “article in. magazine 
_ Kitab’s Annual of 1967, page 129). 
I do not think it is necessary 
for me to refute-the literary 
gibberish of this gentleman. "They ` 
stand self-condemned. But I do 


-wish to point out two things: 
first, that the origin of these _ 
theories is well known : these 


are the theories propounded by 
acertain group of Western critics 
and writers : only-very recently 
I was looking „through a book 
of selection of Modern English 
- Poetry published in the USA. 
I was not surprised when I found 
- that in the introduction to this 
book an American Professor has 


Pro- - 


. khov, 


given exactly the same definition 
of “modernity” as the writer in 


the Lucknow . magazine. Except . 


for a few minor differences the 


the same. 


Secondly, I submit that it is - 


slanderous and  factually in- 
Correct to characterise the essence 
of modernity in literature as has 
been done in the article quoted 
here. This is nothing but the 
distortion, the black reactionary, 
soul-less, 'anti-humanist aberra- 
tion of moderhity—a product of 
the age of decay of the capitalist 
West. The West itself has shining 
- examples of true modernity in 

"literature: literature which is 


ideas and sentiments are exactly . 


humanist, profound, rich iñ in- 


.noVations both in form and mean- 
ing, -breathing- the’ progressive 
urge of the entire mankind of 
the. modern .epoch—the spirit 


"which ‘declares that all men are. 


_ brothers; the spirit which strüg- 


gles for the total abolition of all 
exploitation of man by man; 


which is freedom-loving and anti- 
imperialist; which stands for ra- 


tionality and the scientific outlook, 


for eternal and universal peace. 
In the US itself Walt Whitman, 
. Karl Sandburg, Upton Sinclair, 
Sinclair Lewis, Dreiser, Hemingway 
and Faulkner; Arthur Miller, to 
mention only some outstanding 
names, stand for these ideals. 
The greatest living poet of the 


„Spanish language today is Pablo . 


Neruda— a Communist; of Germ- 
any, the poet and playwright 


Bertold Brecht, of “France Paul- 


_Eluard, Saint John Perse and Louis. 


. Aragon. Jeàn Paul Sartre one 
of the greatest modernist writers 
: of today, .declares himself to' be 


a Marxist and socialist, demands ` 


` commitment from all genuine 
writers; fights for the freedom 


of Algeria, and Vietnam. Are - 


these writers modern or not? 
Are not Mayakovsky and Sholo- 
Yevtushenko and Voz- 
nesensky modern? 

I wish to declare from this 
platform today that Indian wri- 
ters 
spite of our idealogical differences 
will never -accept the decadent 
anti-humanism inspired directly 
or indirectly by Western reac- 
tionary- elements, in order pre- 
cisely to disarm_ 
morally and spiritually and 


and: poets as a whole, in^ 


our people ` 


: world > T 
. a decisive influence in favour of 


intellectually in their struggle for a , 
better life, for moral and material 
uplift, for peace and plenty;. for 
democracy and socialism, for pur- 
posefulness, beauty and harmony ` 
in life—for freedom, for light. - 


Our place, as progressive wri- 
iers—a proud ànd noble title—is 


à 


.today with our struggling people, 
with our workers and peasants, 
' with the intelligentsia and the 
. labouring middle classes who are 
struggling for a better life and for 
-defeating all the forces of reac- 
.tion, both foreign and indigenous. 


These forces wish to strangle 
democracy and. freedom in-our 
country and to tie us to the war- 
chariot of malignant US ‘imperia- - 
lism. Let us use all our mental ` 
and spiritual resources .to streng- 


-then and fortify our people in . 


their battle against - reaction; 


` against the social system | which | 


sanctions exploitation - of the 
people; against those. forces 
which want to  smother our 
freedom. Let us stand shoulder . 
to shoulder -with out fighting 
Asian brethren of Vietnam and 
with freedom-loving Arab people. . 
Reaction might win temporary ` 
victories, here or elsewhere in 
Asia or Africa or other parts of 


-the world. But 1967 is not like the 


year of Munich  betrayal; a 


Socialist system; exerting 


freedom and progress exists to- 
day. A great majority of Asian 
and African people have thrown — - 
off the shakcles of colonialism-- ~ 
and imperialism. : 

Indian writers writing in all 
our languages, working in or- 
ganised and united manner, for 
the triumph- of the noblest ideals 
of the present epoch;'for liberty, 
equality and fraternity of man; 
from freedom from. want and 
hunger; for respect for the dignity 
of the’ individual; for peace; can 
give immense support to struggl- ` 
ing peoples, to progressive forces: 
forces which are the source and 
mainspring of ' social change 
and social revolution. Let the 
progressive writers all over India 
discuss these problems and 
through their organised efforts 
and creative endeavour heip.to 
defeat reaction in all walks of, 
life—political and social, mental 
and spiritual. We can do it. EE 
shall ao it. 
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Public Opinion: Fact and Fiction 


ARE the people of India behind 
the Government's West Asia 
policy? 

They are, the Prime Minister 
. claimed some time ago. But there 
were other views, too. The Swa- 
tantra Party's General Secretary, 
for instance, claimed that never 
before had foreign policy been so 
divorced from public opinion. 


nion of a.group which by no 


' means is a representative section 


There is nothing strange about ` 


rival political leaders making con- 
tradictory claims about what the 
people think. Indeed, it is very 
- rarely that their assessments coih- 
cide. 

When such claims are advanced, 
' everyone realises that both cannot 


be right. But then who is to say - 


Who is right and who wrong? 
The Institute of Public Opinion, 


a private organisation in New . 


Delhi, which studies the thinking 
of the people for public as well as 
private consumption, took upon 
itself the task of conducting an 
opinion survey~to see if Smt. 
Gandhi’s claim is justified. It came 
to the conclusion that at least 


literate metropolitan opinion is not . 


behind her. Unfortunately, in do- 
ing so it has raised more questions. 
In fact, the findings of the survey, 
as reported by the Institute's 
Director, Sri E. P. W. da Costa, 
in the prestigious Statesman il- 
lustrate some of the pitfalls of 
poll-taking. 

A noteworthy aspect of the 
study is that its findings are said 
to reflect “literate metropolitan 
opinion’. This term suggests that 
the study was confined to a few 
large cities, presumably Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
Hence the qualifying word ‘“‘metro- 
politan". The further qualifica- 
tion of the opinion as “literate” 
suggests that even in these cities 
the study was confined to the 
literate sections. 

It would thus appear that the 
Institute chose to assess the opi- 
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of the Indian people. The metro- 
politan population constitutes only 
a small percentage of the total. 
The metropolitan and rural popu- 


lations are placed in such dissimi- . 


lar circumstances that it is risky to 


' conclude that they think alike. 


Again, even by the generous 
standards adopted by our Census 
authorities, the percentage of lit- 
eracy in the country is low. In the 
cities of course the percentage will 
be higher than elsewhere. It will be 
very rash for anyone to assume 
that rural literates.and metropoli- 
tan literates think alike. 
This means it is extremely doubt- 
ful if theso-called literate metro- 


‘politan opinion is reflective of 


Indian public opinion as a whole. 
Yet Sri da Costa suggests that the 
two may coincide. For this he re- 
lies upon the similarity observed 
in rural and utban thinking in the 
Institute's. pre-General Election 
studies. The conclusion does not 
necessarily follow from. the pre- 
mise. It is quite conceivable for 
people in cities and in villages to 


develop the same attitude towards 


a political party for different— 
even contrary—reasons. 
In the circumstances, the Ins- 


' titute’s findings cannot be accep- 


ted-as indicative of Indian public 
opinion. At. best, it can only be 
accepted as reflective of the views 
of the literate sections in the large 
cities. But even in this restricted 
form its validity is doubtful. 


. into hundreds of thousands it is 


physically impossible to ascertain 
the personal views of everyone 
of them and then draw valid gene- 
ral conclusions, It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary ‘to select a repre- 
sentative sample of this numerical- 
ly large- group. The validity of 
the findings of a study depends 
upon the reliability of the sample. 


As important as the selection of 


the sample is the method adopted 


to ascertain the views of the indi- 
viduals who constitute the sample. 
For the study to be objective, their 
views have to be elicited through 
simple, direct questions. The ques- 
tions have to be so framed as to 
be free from suggestions or 
insinuations which may influence 
their thinking or prevent them 
from giving truthful answers. It 
is common to present the ques- 
tion in such a way that the 
respondents merely have to say 
‘yes’? or "no" or choose one or 
another of some given alternatives, 

Since Sri da Costa does not men- ` 
tlon how the sample was drawn 
and how the views of the respon- 
dents were elicited it is not possible 
tó assess the reliability of the 
method the Institute followed. 
Apparently, limitations of news-. 
paper space prevented him from 
touching upon these very relevant 
factors. In fairness to him and the 
Institute it may be assumed that 
the method followed was fair and 
scientific. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of the question- 
naire. . 

The entire questionnaire is not ^ 
available to this writer. But two 
questions mentioned by Sri da - 
Costa are enough to conclude 
that it was unscientific. The ques- 
tions are: 

1. Speaking of our foreign policy 
in West Asia would you say we 
Should continue to support the 


- Arabs or should we treat both 
Since metropolitan literates run . 


Arabs and Israel at par and judge 
every issue on its merits? 

2. Do you think India was right 
on her support of the Arab cause 
or do you feel we should have 
taken a more objective and im- 
partial stand? 

It is easy to see that these are 
not exactly simple questions. 
However, that is not their major 
infirmity. Both contain suggestions 
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and insinuations.-They are so 
framed that a respondent cannot 
express support to the Govern- 


ment's policy without. conceding. 
that it is ‘inconsistent with such ` 
patently just attitudes as judging 
every issue-on merit and being . 


objective and impartial. Such ques- 


tions are inappropriate in a scien- 


tific study. The average metropo- 
litan literate, one should imagine, 


would like to-think of himself as” 
fair and objective. His moral- 
conscience would be aroused by. 
such tetms as “judging on merit” 


Mushawarat and Muslims : 


HE UP Muslim  Majlis-i- 

mushawarat at its first annual 
meeting at Rampur earlier this 
month Committed a volte face by a 
show of renouncing politics ‘for 
the present” but subsequently its 
President, Dr A.J. Faridi tried to 
‘correct’ the picture by under- 
lining the inherent communal and 
political character of the Musha- 
warat. 

Formed on an all-India basis 
after the August 1964 Rourkela 
and Jamshedpur communal riots 
mainly to restore confidence 
among the Muslims and to -pro- 
mote Hindu-Muslim unity, the 
Mushawarat has not only gone 


astray. of its goal but has practi- . 


cally negated its very purpose. 
It was intended. to be a non- 


"political organization yet it took 


a very active part in the last 
General Election in UP. Instead 
of being instrumental in thé pro- 
motion of communal accord, the 


UP Mushawarat. lent communal . 
. colour to several academic issues 


- like the 1965 trouble in the Ali- 


garh Muslim University (over 
admission rules in’ which the. 
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and “more objective" and. “impar- 
tial”: which are worked into the 
questions. It would possibly make 
him say "No" where he might 
have said “Yes” if the questions 
were posed differently. 

There is certainly nothing wrong 
in seeking the moral judgment of 
the respondent. Büt this should be 


done through simple, direct ques- > 


tions designed to elicit his consi- 
dered opinion, not through com- 
plex questions in which moral 
attitudes are suggested to him. 


From a scientific point of view, . 


S. A. SIDDIQI. - 


‘Vice-chancellor and several pro- 


fessors were severely beaten up) 

and the Urdu issue -fanning a 
climate of fear among the Mus- 
lims to which there has been a 
natural reaction among other 
communities. 

Instead of creating confidence 
among the Muslims and impro- 
ving their academic, social and 
economic standards, the - UP 


Mushawarat has repeatedly raised- 


the bogey of ‘Islam in danger -and 
*Muslims in India are living under 
the shadow of death.’ 
sult of this whipping up of 
Muslim sentiment they have been 


. isolated more and more. 


Amazing Shortsight 
' The lack of farsighted’ leader- 


. Ship among the Muslims and the 


amazing shortsightedness of al- 
most all political parties is pro- 


'bably the main cause of the 


growth and strength of the dan- 
gerously narrowminded parties 
like the Mushawarat. But the 
most astounding part of it allis 
that there seems to be a^ conspi- 
racy of 


<- 


silence and inactivity 


1 
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howsoever reliable the sample 
chosen was, the findings of the 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion 
cannot be accepted as valid as 
“the issues , were , not posed 
properly. 

So we are still left with the ques- 
tion: Are the people of India 


behind the Government's West ' 


Asia policy? : ; 

This writer's answer is: Your 
guess is as good as the Institute’ S 
B iut ; 


—B. R. P. 


- à 


o a 
on the part of all concerned. 

As a reaction to the Musha * 
warat’s role in the last General - 
Election in which the whole 
organization under- the leader- 
ship of its President, Dr. AJ. 
Faridi swung into’ political action 


_ making all sorts of alliances with 


AS a re- ^ 


‘Congress’. 


all non-Congress parties except 
the Jana Sangh and even .suppor- ` 
ting the Jana Sangh indirectly for 
‘it could not be worse than the 
The average Muslim, 
including. many an organization 
man, is disgusted with the Musha- 
warat. Their anger is particularly 
strong because of the Jarfa Sangh 
domination in the United Legis-.: 


.lature Party Government in the 


State. It is still more strong 
because of the  Mushawarat's 
reversal of its policy giving it a 


. pro-Congress bias. 


In July, barely three months 
after the formation ofthe ULP 
Government, the UP Musha-. 
warat chief came out openly in 
support of the Congress-spon-. 
sored vote of no-confidence in the 
Government andin thé bye-elec- 
tions to the Rajya Sabha’ and 
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` Excise: Minister 


-the Vidhan Parishad from the- 
Assembly constituency. On both 
occasions Dr. Faridi asked the 

Mushawarat-supported MLAs; 

. particularly the eight Muslim 
- MLAs of the UEP ‘to vote for - 
Congress. 


This feeling:was more pro- 
nounced in Rampur and nearby 
districts fot another reason. Dr. 
Faridi was responsible. for the 
resignation of the former Swatan- 
tra MLA, Sri Akthar Ali Khan 
first from the Swatantra Party 
and then from his post of 
in the ULP 
- cabinet; ¢ The general feeling is 
. that Dr. Faridi wrote to the Chief 

Minister demanding Sri Kban's 
removalfrom the cabinet as, in 
the opinion of the doctor-politi- 
cian, he had lost the confidence 
of the Muslims. In reality, Dr. 
Faridi had pressed for this-resigna- 
tion as Sri Khan had - refused to 
vote with the Congress. 


Cause of Cracks 


Another thing which TM 
caused cracks in the Mushawarat 
and diminished its strength is its 
stand on Urdu. The- fact that 
. there is a serious difference of 

_opinion on Mushawarat's stand 
on Urdu and its political charac- 
terin the. rank and file- of the 
Mushawarat was obvious during 
the September 9-10 Rampur Con- 
ference. A fairly important group 
in the "Mushawarat 
Maulana Manzoor Nomani of 
Nadvatul-ulema, Lucknow, boy- 
cotted the Rampur Conference, 
Maulana Abul Hasan Ali, who 
inaugurated the Rampur . meet 
emphasised the need for ` the 


Mushawarat retaining its basic: 


character as a non-political orga- 
nization. He did not even men- 
tion the demand for second 
official language status for Urdu’ 
: in UP (vehemently put forward, 
by Dr. Faridi) either at the Con- ` 
ference orat the public meeting 
at Rampur. They, like a great 
many Muslims in and’ outside 
the Mushawarat feel that the 
emphasis of its leaders on Urdu 
as the language of Muslims and 
hence its recognition as the second 
official Janguage .of the state, 

had done more harm to the cause 
of Urdu than good. 


It was mainly because of this 
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reaction. that "despite: a. very 
strong plea from Dr- Faridi for 
the Mushawarat. continuing its. 
political activities and even taking 


‘more active and effective part in 


the next elections," the official 
' resolution. declared that the 
Mushawarat would’ *for. the pre- 


sent" devote all its energies to a - 


constructive social welfare pro- 
gramme of the Muslims. 

Having agreed to the official 
policy résolution, despite its being, 
cantrary to his declared policy, 
Dr. Faridi secured a formal vote 
of. confidence in ‘his leadership 


and was re-elected as the Presi- - 


dent. But no sooner -had he 
returned from Rampur, he told a 
press conference at Lucknow that 
the Mushawarat had not perma- 
mently , given up pons > ; that 


gramme. 


politics and Islam could not be 
separated. 

Meanwhile, during this phase 
of renunciation of politics “for 
the present”, the Mushawarat has 
announced its constructive pro- 
This would include 
opening of a bank for the Mus- . 
lims, formation of-an ,organisa- “ 
tion named Hilal-i-ahmed on the 


` lines of the Red Cross to help- 
of communal. . 


Muslim victims 
riots and starting a- Muslim 
Scouts organization. (Dr. Faridi 
insisted that the proposed Mus- 
lim Scouts organization had 
nothing. in common ‘with RSS 
and a comparison was absolutely 
wrong.) Shades of . Allama 
Mashrigi's Khaksars and their . 
belchas immediately haurit the. 


memory. 
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Road Transport in India 


T2 road transport industry in 
+ India has grown rapidly in the 
last 20 years. _In British days 
road transport was restricted to 


movement of police and troops to , 


suppress the freedom movement. 
Railways - were the main mode ` 
of goods and passenger trans- 
port in that period. After 
1947 the expansion of railways 
has been poor compared to that 
of roadways. - 


Road. transport has grown 
more in the private sector than in 
the public sector. In the first ' 
three Plan periods numerous vil- 
lages have been connected with 
the nearest towns and cities. 
Even though all roads are not 
metalled or black-topped, buses 
and lorries are allowed to ply. All 
major towns and cities are con- 
nected hy the National Highways. 
Expansion of roads and National | 
Highways is one-of the reasonsfor 
the fast development of road trans- 
port. At the end of 1960 metalled 
road length was 121,600 miles and 
un-metalled road-length 195,000 
miles: This has been further im- 
proved in the subsequent years. 


Ownership of goods and pas- 
senger transport vehicles is in 
both the private and public sec- 
tors, and. a little is in the co- 
operative sector. Almost all State 
Governments have constituted 
autonomous Transport Corpora- 
tions and -a few State Govern- 
ments have undertaken road 
transport through their own de- 
partments. Inthe private sector 
there are a few fleet owners of ^ 
buses and lorries each having‘ 
from 50 to 100 vehicles. Most 
owners in the private sector pos- 
sess 2 to 25 vehicles each. Only 
the Corporations and departmen-. 
taly-run undertakings have more 
than 1,000 vehicles each. 


Facilities in buses and lorries 
have also improved greatly. Buses 


The author is the Secretary, 
National Federation of Indian 
Road Transport Workers. 
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` profit-making 


` 


contain as many as 90 seats com- 


fortably arranged with lounging . 


facilities. 

Road transport is competing 
sharply with railway transport be- 
cause lorries undertake transport 


of.goods over long distances up to _ 


1000 miles; they provide quick 
service" as also door delivery. 
Lorries guarantee safe transport 
of goods. Buses also undertake 
long distance trips of upto 500 
miles in a day, connecting two 
main cities in a state. 

In an underdeveloped country 


like India transport plays a vital 


role in' the developing economy. 
The success of the Five-Year 
Plans depends to a great extent 
on the road transport industry. 
Road transport has proved a 
industry in both 
sectors. But automobile engines 
Continue to be imported. If the 
rubber and oil monopoly are re- 
moved from the hands of foreign 
cartels there is‘ample scope for 
the industry to grow still more 


rapidly. - 


Labour 


There are about two million — 


workers employed in the industry 
in the whole country. Unfortu- 
nately the lot of these workers is 
most neglected. Their living and 
working conditions are bad. Wa- 
gesare very low. Till recently 
there was no law to protect the 
interests of transport workers. 
The British had enacted the Motor 
Vehicles Act of 1914 and 1939 
only to control movements of 
motor vehicles and to provide 


-power to the police to harass 


transport workers. Only in 1961 
separate legislation was! enacted 
by Parliament—the Motor Trans- 
port Workers Act—fixing an 8- 
hour day and 48-hour week, week- 
ly rest, holidays and leave with 
wages, rest and leisure, compul- 
sory provision of uniform dress, 


medical facilities, canteens, rest. 


places, etc. But it cannot be said 
that the Act is fully implemented 
either in the public sector or in 
the private sector. 


An Industrial Committee was 
set up by the Government’ of 
India to look into the working 
conditions of motor transport 
workers. It has met only once 
me it was constituted in January, 
1966. 


The payment of Bonus Act 
which covers the- entire working 
class excludes road transport 
workers in departmentally-run 
undertakings. But all other wor- 
kers in road transport establish- 
ments employing 20 or more 


workers are eligible for annual | 


profit-sharing bonus under the 
Act. z 


. All State Governments barring 
a few have passed minimum 
wages law to cover road transport 
workers. But the wage fixed 
under the Act.is very meagre. 
Road transport workers have 
.gained more than what the Mini- 
mum Wages Act stipulates by 
struggles and collective bargai- 
ning and through Awards of In- 
dustrial Tribunals and Labour 
Courts. For instance, 16,000 
workers of the Andhra Pra- 
desh Road Transport Corpo- 
ration went on strike for a fort- 
night for better wages, etc., in 
June this year. Hundreds of wor- 
kers and their leaders were put in 
jail and many were injured in 
police action. - 


In April 1966 the Government 
of India constituted a Central 


` 


Wage Board for evolving a fair ` 


"wage structure with Dearness 

- Allowance linked to the cost of 
living index and a Gratuity Sche- 
me. The Board is expected to 
give its interim award this month. 
It may take a year for the final 
report to come out. 


Labour inthe road transport . 


industry is not very well organised. 
The major organisations involved 


are the National Federation of ' 
Indian Road Transport Workers. 


and the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, both affiliated to the 

. WFTU. In fact unorganised 
workers in the road transport in- 
dustry number more than organi- 
sed workers, This is the main 
difficulty in the struggle for better- 
ment ofthe working and living 
conditions of the labour in the 
industry. 
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.- people was 


A T= State Reorganisation Com- 


' mission had observed in its 
report that “if the dominant 
group is bostile to the minorities, 
the lot of minorities is bound to 
become uneviable, There can be 
no substitute for a sense of fair- 


play on the part of the majority , 


and a corresponding obligation 
on the part of the minority to fit 


.themselves in the elements vital : 


to the integrated and ordered 
progress -of the state." 

In the words of the Commis- 
sion the lot of Urdu-speaking 
uneviable indeed. 
The protagonists of Hindi, who 
regarded Urdu to: be a rival of 


Hindi had succeeded in creating ' 


by the time of Partition of India, 
such an atmosphere of hostility , 


"towards Urdu that it was difficult 


for anybody to speak for Urdu 
without being branded as “anti- 
national 
of the country Urdu was treated 


-as an “evacuee language" with 


no rights in India, It was branded’ 
by some Hindi enthusiasts, 
though against all historical facts; 
as the language of Muslims. All 
: true Indians, particularly Hindus, 
were expected to foresake it.” 
- This attitude towards Urdu 
was very glaringly demonstrated 
in Punjab, where the'- people 
whose spoken language was 
Punjabi and written language 
Urdu, declared Hindi their mother 
tongue. In UP too, many Hindu 
families, steeped in Urdu language, - 
renounced it arid declared Hindi 
their mother tongue. This was 
the attitude which largely guided 
many Congressmen and Congress 
Ministers in Hindi areas. This 
was the attitude exhibited by 


Congress President Purshottom- 


das Tandon, Chief Minister of 
UP Govind Ballabh Pant, ibis 
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’, Following the division . 


Schedule of national 


pa Urdu In Uttar. Pradesh: 


S. USMAN 


Education Minister saine 


anand in their speeches after- 


Independence. Education Minis- 
ter of UP, Dr Sampurnanand 
was not prepared to accept the 


existence of Urdu as a separate - 


language. He even went to the 
extent of doubting the wisdom 
of inclusion. of Urdu in the 
languages 
in the Constitution of India. 
Even now, the anti-Urdu cam- 
paign in Bihar has been headed 
by senior congress leaders like 


.L.N. Sudhanshu, former Speaker 


- educational 


. of Bihar Assembly. 


Urdu Elbowed Ont 


. Till August- 15, 1947 English 
was the official language and also 
the medium of instruction in 
secondary schools, but both Hindi 
and Urdu were allowed to be used 
at the lower level of administ- 
ration” and also’ as medium of 
examination upto High School. 
Since Urdu was traditionally used 
in government offices (after 
1857) and government employees, 
both Hindus and Muslims, were 
more proficient in Urdu, Urdu 


' was more commonly used than 


' Hindi. In secondary school 
examinations . students were 
allowed to give their replies 


either in Hindi or in Urdu. The 
percentage of students who 
used Urdu as their medium of 
examination in the Board of High 
School Examinations - in 1957 
was about 48 per cent.. 
Immediately after indepen- 
dence vigorous steps were 
taken to elbow out Urdu from 
institutions, as well 
as from public life. Little or no 
attention was paid to the -feeble 
protests and complaints of the 
Urdu-speaking people. Even. the 


petition signed by 2.25 million ' 


. demand. were branded as 


Urdu — people from UP 
presented to the President of 
India, Dr Rajendra: Prasad, by 
a deputation. led by Dr Zakir 
Hussain did not evoke- any res- 
ponse either from the President 
or from Pandit Pant's Government 
in UP. 

Whenever a demand was made 
for facilities to the Urdu speaking 
people, those .who made „the 
*com- 
fnunalists" and even as “Pakis- 
tani agents", by one or the other - 
spokesmen of Hindi However, 
a lie to these assertions was given 
by people like Raghupati Sahai 
Firag, Pandit "Ananda Narain 
Mulla, Dr Hriday Nath Kunzru, 
Pandit Sunder Lal Sri Krishna 
Prasad Kaul and host of other 
Urdu-speaking Hindus and lovers 
of Urdu language. -< 

It was repeatedly . pointed out 
by Firag, Mulla and -others that 
the position. of anti-Urdu crusa- 
ders remained  untenable even 
if their contention (that Urdu 
was the language. of Muslims 
alone) ‘was accepted because 
Urdu could not be deprived . 
of its rights even if it was the 


- language of one community alone. 


As Pandit Anand Narain Mulla 
pointed out, it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to pro- 
tect and safeguard the interest of 
Urdu and accord it due recogni- 


tion in the administration, because ect 


the Constitution had given these . 
guarentees- to all lingusitic and 
cultural minorities in the country. 

Article 29 (1) of the Constitu- 
tion says : “Any section of the 
citizens residing in the territory 
of India or any part thereof, 
having a distinct language, script 
or culiure of its own shall have 
the right to conserve the same.” 
The guarantee- given by the Con- 
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stitution was elucidated by the 
Supreme Court in its observa- 
tions in the Presidential Reference 
on the Kerala Education Bill 
in 1959. The Supreme Court 
observed : "'The' minority evi- 
dently desires that education 
„should be imparted to the children 
of their community in an atmos- 
phere congenial to their language. 
Our Constitution makers recog- 
nised the validity of their claim. 
and to alley fears conferred on 
the Fundamental Rights . referred 
to above, ..We’repeat that the 
legislative power is subject to 
the Fundamental Rights and the 
legislature cannot indirectly 
take away or abridge the Funda- 
mental Rights which it could not 
directly do.” f 


A Talk of Destroying 


Unfortunately, the UP 
Government, under the leadership 
of. successive Chief Ministers— 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Dr Sampurnanand, Sri C.B. 
Gupta “and Smt Sucheta Kri- 
palani—thought otherwise and 
set for itself the task of elbowing 
out Urdu from public life, As 
Sri, Gopi Nath. Sinha, Chairman . 
Reception Committee, UP 
Urdu convention; Meerut 
(June 26, 27, 1965) said : “The 
zeal with which the’ Government 
addressed itself to the task of. 
destroying Urdu, deserved a 
better cause. It seemed that the 
first item on the development 
programme for this State was 
destruction of Urdu language." 

Had Urdu been alone in this. 
plight, there was every possi- 
bility of its complaints being 
ignored, as Pandit Pant did., 
Fortunately it was in company 
of others—and more ‘powerful’ 
languages. The demands of other 
linguistic minorities’ in other 
states, particularly in the South, 
brought the problem of safe- 


guards for linguistic minorities : 


to the notice of the Government 
of India. The Centre had to act 
to take steps for enforcement of 
the Constitutional guarantees for 
providing instructions in mother 
tongue to children of minority 
languages in accordance with 
provisions in Article 350-A of 
the Constitution which said 

“Tt shall be the endeavour of 
every state and of every local 
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authority within the state to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for instruc- 


tions in the mother tongue at 


the primary stage of education to 
children belonging to lingusitic 
minority groups; and the Presi- 
dent may issue such directions to 
every státe as he considers neces- 
sary or proper for securing the 
provision of such "facilities." 


The Education ^ Ministers 


conference held in August, 1949 . 


at Bhopal passed a resolution 
on the question of primary educa- 
tion and mother tongue. It said : 
“The medium of instruction and 
examination in the Junior Basic 


stage must be the mother tongue. 


of the child and where the mother 
tongue is different from the re- 
gional or state language, arrang- 
ments must be made for instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue... 
The mother tongue will be the 
language declared by the parent 


or guardian to be the’ mother- 
: tongue. 


The regional or state 
language where it is different 
from the mother tongue should 


be introduced not earlier than: 


Class III...” : 


“In the secondary stage, if the 
number of pupils, whose mother 
tongue is a language other than 
the regional or state language, 
is sufficient -to justify a separaté 
school in an area, the medium 
of instruction in such a school 
may be the mother tongue of the 
pupil. Such schools if organised 
and established by private socie- 
ties or agencies, will be entitled 
to recognition and grant in aid 
from Government according to 


-the prescribed. rules. The Govern- 


ment will provide similar facili- 


and district board schools where 
one-third of the total number of 
pupils of the school request ‘for 
instruction through their mother 
tongue. The Government will 
also require aided schools to 
arrange for such instruction. .”’ 


The resolution - incorporated 
some formulas about the number 
of students in each school etc 
for providing facilities for instruc- 
tion through mother tongue 
medium to linguistic minority 
groups. S 


From the point of view of. 


Urdu speaking people, it was not 


"ties in all government, municipal . 


the formula, but the acceptance 
of the right of lignuistic minority 
which mattered, because the right 
was being challenged by the then 
leaders of the UP Government 
and the UP Congress. 

However, despite acceptance of . 
these principles, the UP Govern- 
ment did not make any attempt 
to translate them in practice, In 
fact, the UP Congress persisted 
in its hostility to Urdu. The UP 
Congress did not even accept the 


` resolution passed by the Con- 


gress Working Committee about 
the rights of Urdu language. 
“However, the Congress Working 
Committee resolution was affirmed 
‘by the AICC. 


Govt. of India Memorandum 


Following the report of the 
. States Reorganisation Commis- 
sion, the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India, published 
a memorandum in 1956 laying 
.down the various facilities that 
were to be granted by the State . 
Government to lingusitic minori- 
ties in the field of education and 
administration. These rights and 
guarantees of the lingusitc minori- 
ties were further enumerated by 
the Southern Zonal Council. 


~When nothing could move the.. : 


UP Government to properly 
implement the rights conceded 
to the Urdu-speaking minority, 
the Government. of India pub- 
lished a ‘Statement’ on Urdu on 
July 14, 1968, laying down the 
guide lines for the treatment to 
be accorded to Urdu and conced- 
ing certain rights to the Urdu- 
speaking ^ people, like the 
right to move petitions and 
applications in Urdu. The UP 
Government, as was its habit, 
promptly accepted the Statement 
of ‘the Government of India and 
published a communique patting 
itself for doing it. But the com- 
minque of the UP Government 
.was not without stings for Urdu 
speaking people (“protagonists 
of Urdu have at time made 
mountain of mole hill$" etc.) 

Such was the anti-Urdu viru- 
lence of the post-Independence 
UP Government that the release 
of Government advertisements 
‘for Urdu papers was banned under 
Government directions. The 
then Registrar of Registration 
Offices had the temerity to issue 
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a circular ordering that Urdu 
documents should not be regis- 
tered unless accompanied by a 
Hindi translation and an affidavit 
because “Urdu is a foreign 
language.” The orders were subse- 
quently withdrawn, but only 
after they had done the harm. 
Similar was the behaviour of 


Government, despite its repeated 


- promises, had done nothing to 


withdraw the restrictions it - had 


^ imposed on the use of Urdu just 


after independence. The Govern- 
ment officials, taking their cue 
from the anti-Urdu bias of the 


. successive Ministers and Congress 


the Government in the field of - 


education. One fine morning the 
students in secondary schools, 
with Urdu as mother tongue, 
found that they would have to 


study all their subjects in Hindi ^ 


and would have to answer their 
questions in examinations jin 
Hindi even though they had not 
studied the language previously. 
After repeated representations 
the Government condescended 
to allow | such students who 
obtained permission from the 


UP Board of High School and- 


Intermediate to give their replies 
in Urdu. But the procedure for 
obtaining this permission was so 
complicated and so many affida- 
'vits had to be filed that it was 
well nigh impossible for any 
student to get the permission of 
the Board. In practice Urdu was 
banned as medium of examina- 
tion despite the fact that only 
previous year it was the medium 
of examination of nearly 48 per 
cent of students appearing in the 
High School.exaimination. The 
coürts and government offices 
received orders to accept petition 
and applications only in Hindi. 


Grievance 
The Government notification of 
October 1947, however,  pro- 


vided that “the continued use 
of any other language or script 


^ 


already in use under the existing ' 


‘law and rules shall be permissible 
: in accordance with the executive 
instructions issued by the pro- 
vincial government from.time to 
time". It took fifteem years for 
the UP Government to* issue 
these instructions, and when they 
were issued they were circumscri- 
bed by many conditions. - The 
result was that by the time these 
limited facilities were granted to 
the Urdu-speaking people there 
was nobody in the courts:and 
offices who could read Urdu docu- 
ments. n" 

The grievance of Urdu people 
now was precisely that the UP 
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leaders showed more . enthusiasm 
in creating hurd]ess for Urdu than 
in holding the Urdu-speaking 
people to avail of the facilities 
provided to them. Their com- 
plaints that the promises were 
made only to be broken remained 
unheeded. Dr Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, who led a deputation 
of Ajuman  Tarragi-e-Urdu. to 
the Prime Minister as late as 
April 1965 had to complain that 
“efforts of the UP Government 
in this regard have been very 
unsatisfactory... Not only is the 
extent of the effort of the UP 
Government in the field of 
‘primary education highly un- 
satisfactory but its implementa- 
tion of the directive given in the 
communique of the Union Home 
Ministry in July 1958 has been 


half-hearted and unsatisfactory"." 


Unsympathetic Attitude 


As late as April, 1965—cightcen 
years after — independence—a 
deputation, consisting of men like 
Dr Tara Chand, M.P., Col H.B. 
Zaidi, Pandit Sunder Lal and 
Dr Abid Hussain, had to com- 
plain that "owing to the unsym- 
pathetic aititude of the State 
Government of UP towards 
Urdu and the continued inaction 
of the Central Government in 
the matter this language is being 
ousted from Uttar Pradesh." 

Their contention was supported 
by the successive reports of the 
Commission for Linguistic 
Minorities. Not only the arrang- 
ments for implementation of the 
rights of Urdu language were 
faulty, but the UP Government 
also ' repeatedly went back on 


-the promises that it made to 


implement them. For instance, 
in 1961, the Commissioner for 
Linguistic Minorities pointed 
out to the Chief Minister that 
the’ present system of advance 
registration of Urdu speaking 
students was not working satis- 
factorily and should be changed. 
He suggested that instead of ad- 
vance registration a column 


c" 


should be introduced in the 
admission forms for the guardian 
to declare the mother tongue of 
his ward. The Chief Minister at 
first agreed, but when it came 
to implementation of the sugges- 
tion, the UP Government refused 
to do it. The UP Government 
had agreed, as far back as July 
1952, to permit the establishment 
of Urdu medium secondary 
schools, but later went back on 
its promise and flatly told the 
Commission that it could not be 
done. ` 

How defective were the arrang- 
ments of the UP Government 
for implementation of the consti- 
tutional guarantee of providing | 
primary education to, every child 
in his mother tongue was apparent 
from the fact that though popula- 
tion of -Urdu speaking people in 
Bihar, Mysore and Maharashtra 
was a much less than in UP, 
there were more Urdu primary 
schools and Urdu students in 
each of these states than in UP. 
According to the Fifth report of 
the Commissioner for -linguistic 
Minorities, the number of stu- 
dents and primary schools for 
Urdu students in Bihar was 


practically double than that of UP. 


Despite the fact that the facili- 
ties. provided to the Urdu-speak- 
ing children in UP were even 
less than those in Maharashtra, 
the UP Government was con- 
tinuously making 
further reduce these facilities. 
According to the Commission's 
report there were 45 Urdu primary 
schools in Gorakhpur district 
in 1960-61. Next year there 
were none, There were 36 schools 
in Ghazipur district in 1960-61. _ 
Next year their number was 
reduced . to 30. In Fatehpur dis- 
trict the number of schools fell 
from 28 to 22 within a year. The 
number of students, naturally, 
went down at such places. 


Urdu Students’ Rise x 


In the districts where compara- 
tively better arrangements pre- 
vailed, the number of Urdu stu- 
dents in primary classes shot up. 
For instance in Moradabad dis- 
trict the number of Urdu primary . 


'students rose up to 18,610 in 


1962-63 from 2,430 in 1961-62 
with the increase in number of 
Urdu primary schools. This 
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efforts to ' 


e 


pe 


liappened also in Bara Banki 
district where the number of 
students rose from 2,156-to 4,585 
with the increase in number of 
‘schools from' 29 to 37 and the 
opening of Urdu sections in 
other schools.. > : 


The number of students went 
down with the withdrawal of 
facilities. and closure, of schools. 

The increase and decrease of 
students with increase and decrease 
of facilities was a normal and na- 


tural process and there would ` 


have been no need to stress this 
obvious thing .had the UP 
Government and its officers not 
been following a reverse logic. 
They withdrew facilities and then 
declared that there was no demand 
for Urdu schools. 
very stange that the number of 


' Urdu students in UP, which 


according to the Census Report 
. for 1961. had "about 98 lakh 
Urdu-speaking .people- was much 


. less- than the number of Urdu. 


students even. in Maharashtra 
and Mysore where Urdu speaking 
population Was à fraction of UP. 
A comparison of figures, as 
-given by the Commissioner, is 
ii: : 


Primary 
1959-60 Schools 
U.P., .- 1,385 
Bihar : 3,485 ` 
Maharashtra 1,273. 
Mysore . 1,844 
1960-61 
UP. 1,411 
Bihar ` 3,595 
Maharashtra : 1,310 
Mysore 1,890- 
1961-62 
UR C - 1602 
Bihar . 3,437 
(Figures incomplete) ; 
Maharashtra. . 
. Mysore 2,321 


- 


These facts go a long way to 
support tbe complaint of the 
Urdu-speaking people of UP 


' that “even in areas where they - 


were concentrated, this consti- . 
tutional right was deriied-to their 
children for oné reason or the 


^ other" (Seventh Report) 


3 


It was not- 


The unhelpful attitude of the 
UP Government and the Educa- 
tion Department actually brought 
down the number of students 
and Urdu_ Primary schools in 
the State. The Seventh Report 
of the Commissioner for Linguis- 
tic Minorities pointed out that 
compared to 1962-63, there was 
aconsiderable decrease i in number 
of schools, sections as well as 


pupil strength in’ Urdu speaking. 


linguistic 
1963-64,” 
The Commissioner pointed’ out 


minority group in 


that the fall in Urdu schools and . 


pupil had’ taken -place during a 
year when there was a sharp 
increase both in number of pri- 
mary schools (from 49,511 to 
52,462) and pupils (from 52.81 
lakhs to 58.56 lakhs). Shocked at 
this behaviour the Commissioner 
had to remark : “Thus while in 
the state as a whole the number of 
school-going children went up 
in 1963-64 by more than ten per 
cent from the number of such 
children in 1962-63, this progress 
has not been shared by the linguis- 
tic minority pupils in the -state. 
As already. mentioned earlier, 
there was substantial fall in n the 
^ 


attached 


. classes Students Teachers i 
227 1,00,465 2,525 
1,436 :1,96,296 5,591 
565 1,995,738 . 5227 
i96 . 1,068487 483. 
238 111,779 ^ 2,525 
1,467 2,16,330 5,772 
120 2,21,007 5,866 
167. 1,71,800 5,081 
2:22 12,570 3,67 
: 1,577 . 2,13,936 5,571 
Figures not available 
177 2,14,092 5,757 


case of Urdu, the largest lingusitic 
minority group in the state." 

The reason for this deplorable 
Situation was- obviously the 
hindrances created in the imple- 
mentation of the rights of Urdu 
Speaking pupils. In ‘its Fifth 


. Report the Commissioner had 


f 


Report, the Commissioner 


` schools 


- tance of thé 
' rights" 


brought to ‘light the ` following 
complaint: 
“Although,” 


persons -speaking Urdu in the 
district of Etah, there was not a 
single primary school or a section 
teaching Urdu according to the 


` statistical ‘data furnished by.the 
for 1959-60 ~ 


state government ` 
and 1960-61’? The mattér. was 
referred’ to the State’ Govern- 
ment. 

- Two years later, in his Seventh 
had 
again to report the same complaint 
that : "Of the 38 junior basic 
Schools and 625 primary schools 
under Zilla Parishad and 50 
Primary schools under - Etah 
municipality, no facilities exist 
for imparting education through 
Urdu medium. Even the Islamia 
-and Maktabs, estab- 
lished by the linguistic minorities 
are neither recognised -nor given 
grant easily. Those recognised 


according: to.the-. - 
- 1951 Census, there were 63;044 


H 


D 


are given not more than Rs. 12° 


per month as grant in aid 
which was wholly inadequate." 


No Action Taken i 


he 


The matter was referred to the - 


UP Government by the Com- 
missioner two years ago, but, 
apparently, no action was taken. 
The Commissioner had to report 
again : "The complaint has been 
referred to the state Government 
whose report is still awaited." 

Thus, UP Government's accep- 
“constitutional 
of Urdu minority re- 
mained, to a great extent, con- 
fined to Government files. 

The system evolved by the UP 
Education Department: to imple- 
ment the Constitutional rights of 
the  minority—advance regis- 
tration of students—proved so 


. difficult that an ordinary person, 


particularly an illiterate worker, 
could hardly overcome it. Under 
this system, the guardian of a 
child has to approach the Head- 
master of a primary school during 
the period of three months, be- 


fore the beginning of new acade- 


mic year to give advance notice 


(n writing) of his intention to` 


get his child admitted in the 
school. Besides, at most of the 


schools (as in the district of ` 


Etah) ihe attempts of advance 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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~ Rajasthan : Last Outpost 


, As one leaves West Bengal and 


moves west, into the . Hindi 
region, the influence of the 
Right-wing forces starts making 
itself felt. It is worth noting that 
the Rightist spell in general and 
the organised political influence 


ofthe Jan Sangh in particular, - 


goes on increasing as one pro- 


ceeds upstream in the Ganges 
: through - 
. Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and 


basin and traverses 
Haryana. From there south- 
wards—more precisely, south 
westward—is the region which 
was under princely rule. These 
are the areas now integrated into 
the States of Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Gujarat. 

~ Apart from the coastal pocket 
of Orissa, another princely strong 
hold of bygone days—this trian- 
gle has emerged as a Rightwing 
stronghold. With the fall of the 
Mishra Ministry in Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan now remains 
the solitary Congress outpost in 
the Hindi region. 


Two Instruments 


Reaction in India has clearly 
chosen two instruments for cap- 
turing parliamentary institutions 
in these States: Jan Saùgh in the 
regions formerly ruled directly 
by the British, and the princes in 


"the areas which constituted the 


former princely states. 
The, general direction and 


some new developments in Rajas- - 


s 


` 


than politics therefore assume . 


significancein the context ofthe 
over-all national situation. For, 
these developments can be ignor- 
ed by political analysts and pro- 
gressive opinion only at the risk 
of being taken off their guard 
later. ` i 

In this setting the formation 


of the Rajasthan Rulers Union 
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public life of Raiasthan". 


R. K. MISHRA 


is an Ominous development. The 
statement announcing the forma- 
tion of the union makes it clear 
that the new prineely line-up is 


not intended merely to defend ~ 


what the princes believe to bé 
their inviolable rights and pri- 
vileges. Maharaja Karni Singh 
of Bikaner, one of the Deputy 
Conveners of the Rajasthan 
Rulers’ Union, has made it clear 
that it “would try to strive collec- 
tively as citizens (!) to ensure 
that the administration, of the 
State was put on a sounder 
footing and more in consonance 
with the aspirations of the people". 
The union has also “warned” the 
political. parties that the rulers 
propose “to play a more con- 
structive role in the political and- 


^ 


Threat 
. Thethreat inherent in the 
warning issued by the rulers is 


obvious. Congressmen would be 
indulging in gross self-deception if 
they believed that the princes would 
change their minds if the ruling 
party pursued a policy of appease- 
ment in the matter of abolition 
of privy purses and other privile- 
ges. The: formation of the 
Rajasthan Rulers’ Union is, in 
fact, the emergence of a new 
State-level political nucleus which 
may take final shape in the next 
three or four years. f 

` Before the last general election, 
the Maharaja of Jaipur had re- 
portedly sounded the Bikaner 
“prince for joining hands with the 
Swatantra Party. The latter then 
made it clear that he could jump 
into State . politics only if Jaipur 
also joined. Shrewd as he is, 
Jaipur’s Sawai Man Singh came 
on leave from his ambassadorial 
assignment at Madrid both at 


P 


4 


ihe time of selection . of ríght-. 
wing candidates as also at the 
time of the struggle for formation 
of post-election Government, He 
foresaw that the heterogeneous 
amalgam of non-Congress groups, 
which had emerged on the politi- 
cal scene of the State as a result 
of the Fourth General Election, 
would not be able to remain in 
power even if it managed to get 
into office. He is reported to 
have told some of his confidants 
at that time that Srimati Gayatri 
Devi was making an attempt to 
capture power five years too 
soon. : 

The formation ofthe Rajas- 
than Rulers’ Union should be 
seen in this background. It is 
the beginning ofa process which 
is likely.to culminate by the next 
general election (or earlier if a 
mid-term election can be: forced 
in the State). E 

The gravity of the threat 
posed by this development be- 
comes abundantly clear if the 
present state of the Congress 
Party and its Government as well 
as the attitude of various non- 
Congress parties is examined 
objectively. : 


Sangh, Swatantra - 


The Swatantra Party in Rajas- 
than has virtually no indepen- 
dent entity. It is a párty with- 
out any cadre. In fact, the 
Swatantra Party in Rajasthan is 
merely a projection of some 
princely houses, in the main the 
houses of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 
The families of former rulers of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kota, Kishan- 
garh, Dungarpur, Bundi, Jhala- 
war, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Karauli, 
Bharatpur and Alwar are already 
active in politics. Almost all of 
them are poised against the Con- 
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gress. One or two vacillating 
elements among them need little 
persuasion to line up behind-the 
rest. It will not need much 
effort to persuade them to pool 
their influence and resources. 
The State Jan Sangh leaders 
are conscious of the long-range 
political consequences of these 
developments. They know that 
the Sangh can make little head- 
way ,in Rajasthan as long as 
Jaipur and other ex-rulers con- 
tinue to usurp a large chunk of 
. Congress votes. Strangely. enough, 
like some Congress leaders, a 
section of the Jan’ Sangh also 
continues to hope that it would 
not be possible for the former 
princes to join hands because of 
traditional rivalries and tempera- 
mental differences. If they .re- 
main scatered among various 
parties, this section of Jan Sangh 
hopes to make use of the ex- 
rulers instead of allowing them 
to make use of the Sangh. ` How- 
ever, in the final analysis, by the 
very nature of its structure, the 
Jan Sangh in Rajasthan is incap- 
able of fighting the princes. It 
is true that once, and only once, 
in the Jaipur Municipal elections 
in 1963, Jan Sangh and Swatan- 
tra were engaged in a bitter fight. 
The Sangh lost heavily and with 
it the morale of the party to stand 
up against the Maharani was 
completely broken. In’ the view 
of a powerful section of Jan 
Sangh leadership the Swatantra 


Party can be the Sangh’s closest- 


ally in any political set up in 
the. State. It is inconceivable, 


therefore, that the Sangh could: 


put up a political fight against the 
princely line-up and, therefore, 
ultimately Sangh leaders will be 
left with no choice but to agree 
to become an appendage of the 
ex-rulers. 


Crucial Question 


The crucial question in Raj- 
asthan continues to be the capa- 
. city and willingness of the Con- 
gress to engage the former princes 
and other vested interests in a 
politica] fight successfully. At 
present the Congress Party in the 
- State is.totallp engrossed in 
ensuring the survival of its 
Government from one budget 
session to another. Having 
accomplished, with a considerable 
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. ment bas suffered greatly in the: 


degree of success, the job of 
organising defection from Swatan- 
tra and Jan Sangh ranks, the 
Congress Ministers have primarily 
one item on the top of their 
daily agenda: to keep their MLAS 
humoured. Undoubtedly, the 
rulling party cannot be expected 
to neglect the prime political task 
of keeping itselfin power. But 
slowly the impression is growing 
that for the next four years all 
programmes of the Congress 
Government may be subjugated 
to this consideration’ alone and 
major items of policy may be 
relegated to secondary position. 
The procedure for selection of 
incumbents for ministerial offices 
has already given the impression 
that the authority of the leader- 
ship has eroded to a great extent. 
Instead of fostering unity on the 
basis of an anti-feudal anti-big 
business fight, Congress leaders 
continue to remain engaged in the 
game of trying to balancé the 
numerous factions and satisfy the 
virtually ^ unlimited ^ political 
ambitions of individual Congress- 
men. 


Capacity Reduced 
' The prestige of the Govern- 


process. Its capacity to take 
calculated risks to win over large 
sections of thé masses has been 
reduced. Groups of vested inter- 
ests have come to realise ' that 


-they can successfully pressurise 


a“ 


the Government into postponing 
any progressive measure . for 
giving relief to the people if it 
hurt any section of the privileged 
classes. It is. not without signi- 
ficance that the rich peasant lob- 
by inside; the Congress felt 
emboldened to raise the demand 
for shelving the question of 
imposition of ceiling on agricul- 
tural holdings once again. 

True, at the meeting of the 
Rajasthan PCC at Udaipur, the 
rank and file vigorously demand- 
ed that the Government give up 
equivocation on this issue. 
Sensing the mood of. average 
Congressmen, the Chief Minister 
came forward with the categori- 
cal assurance that the programme 
ofseizing surplus land from rich 
peasants would be announced in 
a month. But this is not the 
first time that the Government 


has come forward with such a 
categorical assurance. In fact, 
twice before the programme of 
acquiring lands in‘excess of the 
ceiling had been shelved. Once 


the Indo-Pakistan' conflict was - 


used as the plea and subsequently 
the preoccupation of the admi- 
nistrative machinery with election 
work came handy as a pretext. 
The rich peasant lobby is still 
confident of pressurising the Gov- 
ernment into validating thousands 
of illegal transfers resorted to by 
them to circumvent the ceiling. 
In fact, the approach of the 


«authorities to this question still 


appears vague. If the rich pea- 
sant lobby is successful, the 
imposition. of ceilings will be 


: rendered infructuous for all prac- 


tical purposes. 
Ignored 


Allotment of land to the land- 
less has continued to proceed in 
a leisurely manner. Bureaucracy 
which had never been ` more arro- 
gant, isthe biggest bottleneck in 
the implementation of every 
measure which could wean the 
poorer sections away from reac- 
tionary influence. In 1965, the 
State Government had directed 
the District authorities to allot 
all State-owned lands to the 
landless within a year. The 
directive was ignored and the 
allotment programme was not 


‘implemented. . In 1966, the State 


Government, again directed the 
district authorities to. complete 
the work within a year. 
not done. And no one is sure 
when this oft-repeated directive 
will be fully implemented. Bure- 
aucrats and big landholders have 
successfully obstructed the evolu- 


, tion ofa pro-landless allotment 


policy in the Rajasthan Canal 
area, Asaresult, lakhs of acres 
remain uncultivated every year. 

. The bureaucracy, in alliance 
with groups of vested interests, 
has 
suffocation in the rural areas. 
Ideas are already beingthrown 
about for introduction of large- 
scale farms, obviously managed 
by joint stock Companies, in 
Rajasthan's desert areas. Sug- 
gestions are being made for auc- 
tioning tubewells to these farms 
instead of giving an opportunity 
to the landless’ and poor farmers 
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It was ` 


created an atmosphere of. 


i 


to reap benefits from them, on -` 
‘the ground of-the huge cost of 


. supplying water from the tube- 


wells at cheaper rates. . 
Sabotage | > - 


`` Thè inglorious end of the 
policy. of procurement of food- 
grains, brought about by sabotage 
at every level of the bureaucracy, 


- is an example of the ineffective- 


- 


f. 


t 


ness of the political leadership. 
in compelling the administrative 
machinery to implement its 


“policies. At the meeting of the 
.. Rajasthan PCC and subsequently 
-of the Rajasthan Cabinet, it was 


decided to give up the policy of 
levy on big producers. No one 


_ opposed the policy of compulsory 


, levy on principle: It was argued 
that implementation of the policy 


_ cannot be 


had resulted in large scale harass- 
ment of the poor and middle 
sections of .the peasantry. No 
doubt revenue officials and others 
engaged in collection _ of levy 


: have in numerous cases, tried to 


harass the poor and favour the 
privileged. . But this can hardly 
be ‘an excuse for giving up a 
correct policy. The talk of levy 
on traders is nothing but eyewash. - 
Ultimately the policy -of purcha- 
ses from the open market is likely 


-to rule if dominant opinion in 
“the ruling party in the State is 


accepted by the Centre. This 
would cnly result in frustrating 
all schemes of building adequate 
buffer stocks -dnd influencing 
prices in future. ~ 

Many Industrial Houses have , 
also come to realise that now is 
the time to extract concessions 
from the Government. A sug- 
gestion to end the monopoly of 
a group of industrialists over the 
Rajasthan Financial Corporation 
by appointing a non-industrialist 
as Chairman did not find favour. 
Already, some big business 
groups are making a desperate 
attempt to heal breaches in their 
relations with the State Cong- 
ress leadership. What the Rajas- 
than leaders do not appear to 
realise ~fully is that this renewed 
display of affection by these busi- 
ness houses, who aligned them- 
selves with princely chieftains 
during the elections, is not and. 
a ‘lasting  pheno- 
menon. : 

Having lost the battle to 
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. Congress 


- 


capture the Rajasthan: Govern- 
ment, these industrial 


acquiring benefits for the time 


l _ being by .humouring the Govern- 
ment. 
‘believe that they will not'again 


Only the ignorant' will 


make a bid to instal à right-wing 


. government led by the princes 


and devoted to the interests of 
big business. By pampering the 
tycoons in the name of indus- 
trialisation and humouring the 
princes to soften their' political 
opposition, the State "Congress 
will only: prove that it has learnt 
nothing by experience. . 
Difficulties E 
This state of affairs should 
worry the Congress leaders if 
they are interested in saving their 
orgánisation after the present 
term in power is over, because 
region-wise also the revival of 
is beset with diffi- 
culties. In Kota, where the 
Congress was completely wiped 
out in the last election (it could get 
only 2 out of 16 Assembly seats), 
‘the loss suffered by the Opposi- 
tion due to the death of Maharaja 
rana Harischandra | Singh of 


Jhalawar has been more than” 


compensated by the advent of 
Maharani Shivkumari of Kota 
in State politics. In Jodhpur, the 
young prince, Gaj -Singh, now 
studying “in London, will be 
back soon. Even now, in the 
course .of his visits to" India 
during vacations, he goes around 
the former Jodhpur' State on a 
subtle public relations campaign. 
The Jodhpur prince isa nephew 
of the Maharaja of Dharangdhra. 
In Bikaner, Karni Singh is likely 


to be more active in State politics . 


and more vigorously opposed to 
the Congress than hitherto. In 
Udaipur, where the Congress 
sweptaway all other Opposition 
parties (bagging 30 out of 36 


Assembly seats), the law of dimi- ` 


nishing returns might start opera- 
ting. The pro-Congress neutra- 
lity of the Maharana of-Udaipur 
cannot be regarded as a depend- 


able factor. In Jaipur the Con- ` 


gress organisation is as good as 
dead, and is showing no sign of 
revival. 


It is thus obvious that more . 


than herculean efforts, clarity of 


direction, sincerity and determi- 


s houses ' 
.have adopted the. strategy .of 


- industrial centres. 


nation will be needed to win ovet 
the masses -from the influence of 
the former rulers if the Congress 
is to survivé in this State. 


Other Parties : 
A description of the political 


scene in Rajasthan will be incomp- ` 
‘lete without a reference to non-- 
congréss parties other than the. 


Jan Sangh and Swatantra. 


The SSP in Rajasthan is per- 
haps the only unit of Lohia 
followers in.the whole country 
which has not organised any 
mass movement—big or small— 
on any issue of State-wide inte- 
rest for many years. In the last 


corroded, and its supporters con- 
fused. to a great extent, aligned 
themselves with the ex-ruler of 
Bharatpur on the. eastern border 
and .with Dungarpur on the 
southern. The SSP in Rajasthan, 
undoübtedly, has sincere and 
honest workers, But itis confined 
to the small pocket of Bharatpur 


where it still has a considerable . 


mass base, Its influence among 
the Bhils of Banswara has dimi- 
nished in the last few years. The 
CPI continues to be, by and 
large, a party confined to a few 
It has failed 
to get any mass base except in the 
town of Alwar where the old 
association ‘of . Mr. ‘Ramanand 
Agarwal, the solitary CPL legisla- 
tor, with the nationalist movement 
is a big asset. The 'CP(M), which’ 
bags thousands of peasant votes 
in Sikar, Jhunjhunu, Churu and 
Ganganagar districts in every 
election, has also. made little 


-effort to make the Kisan Sabha a 


live organisation. It continues 
to be,a matter of controversy 
whether the CP(M) votes are more 
a reflection of the caste influence 
of the Jats or the result of politi- 
cal work among pedsants. 


The Janta Party of Mr Kum- 
bharam Arya is still obssessed 
with its hatred of the Congress. 
Mr Arya's animosity against Mr 
Sukhadia, continues to be the 
party's dominant motivation. It 
has a sizable cadre and active 
workers, but the total absence of 
any ideology is more likely to 
drive it into the arms of the forces 
of reaction than make an ally of 
Left and democratic parties. The 
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'' elections it allowed its soul to be . . 


. an effective political 


récent meeting of Kumbharam 
Arya with Maharaja Karni Singh 
is an indication of the working. 
of the mind.of the Jat leaders. Mr 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, Vice- 
President of the All-India Jan 
Sangh, was present at the Arya- 
Karni Singh meeting. 


Weaknesses 


The SSP, CPI, CPM and other 
left and democratic groups and 
individuals can, if they mobilise 
counter- 


^ offensive to the forces of reaction 


led by the princes, contribute 
towards radicalisation of politics 
in the State in general. But orga- 


nisational weakness, absence of 


adequate leadership, lack of com- 
prehension ofthe States problems, 


URDU IN UTTAR PRADESH 


registrations were thwarted. 
Either thére were no régisters 
orthe Head Master was too busy 
with the annual examination to 
attend to the people coming for 
“advance registration”. 
Following a large number of. 
complaints the Assistant Com- 


missioner of Linguistic Minori- , 


ties “visited a number of schools" 
and found that "advance register 
for ‘registration of names of 
linguistic minority students 
were not being maintained in 
all schools". In several schools 
“though linguistic minority 
pupil belonging to one- group 
were 10 or more in a class, no 
arrangements were made to impart 
education through their respective 
mother tongue.’’ 

The Commissioner ` had, appa- 
rently, realised the impracticabi- 
lity of the advance registration 


system. He had, therefore, sug- - 
in his Third Report that ` 


gested 
“it would be desirable to intro- 
duce a column in the school 
admission form indicating the 


MY FIRST CONTACT WITH GANDHIJI (Continued from Page 16) 


tish Babu owned a printing Ink 
factory which maintained him. He 
gave up all and we—Hemaprabha, 
Kshitish and myself—became non- 
possessors (aparigrahi). We moved 
from home to homelessness. Of 
this trio Hemprabha has ended her 


. journey last month (September). 
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and tactical mistakes in day-to- 
day working have hampered their 
political functioning,. In spite, of 


having pockets of influence, they . 


are unable to form a common 
front of democratic and progres- 
sive elements. This also compels 
independent and progressive ele- 
ments to extend support, willingly 


or unwillingly, to the anti-feudal_ 


postures of the Congress Party in 
in the State. Congressmen must 
realise in time that this fund of 
goodwill cannot be taxed indefi- 
nitely. 

The stage is being set in 
Rajasthan for anew and powerful 
offensive by the forces of reaction. 


The State-wide tour of RSS Chief 


Golwalkar during August-Septem- 


ber and the meeting of Karni 


(Continued from Page 32) 


mother tongue of the pupil. Later " 


on, the Commissioner also 
discussed the point with the Chief 
Minister in February 1961, and 
the latter agreed with the former’ S 
view. The recommendation was, 
however, not implemented. When 
the matter was taken up again 
with the UP Government they 
were .of the view that since a 
specific provision had been made 
for indication of mother tongue 
in applications for advance 
registration, the object of having 
mother tongue column in the 
admission form was thus served.” 

The report added : “The Com- 
missioner is inclined to disagree 
with the above view of the State 
Government for the following 
reasons : Visits to some schools 


revealed that advance registers , 


were blank even where there were 
linguistic minority pupils : due 
to lack of proper publicity guar- 
dians may not be aware of the 


facility of advance registration; 


and there may be a large number of 
guardian who come to a school 


Kshitish and myself are journeying 
on,along the patb laid down by 
Gandhiji believing that we are 
following Gandhiji’s directives. , 

Life has become long with me. 
I am eighty-seven and there is no 
signal of the journey's ending. 
Impatience? No, The voice comes 


only patiently but 


‘Singh and Kumbharam Arya are 


straws in the wind. Right-wing 
forces will not, if it lies in their 
power, permit Rajasthan to exist 
like an oasis in the desert of reac- 
tion, which now sprawls all over 
the Hindi region. 

Whether honest and sincere 
Congressmen will be able to make 
their leaders realise the need for 
radically altering their approach, 
both in formulation of policies 
and implementation of  pro- 
grammes, and whether the. Left 
and democratic parties will be 
able to carve out a really mean- 


ingful role for themselves ormere- ~ 


ly function .as an appendage of 
the princely caucus, will to a 
great extent decide the shape of 
things to come in this State. 


on the day of admission of their 
wards." 

“The Commissioner 
opinion that due.to any one of 
the above reasons, the pupil 
belonging to lingusitic minority: 
groups ‚should not be denied the 
facility’ provided under Article 
350-A. Moreover, admission forms 
with “mother tongue column 
filled will enable educational 


authorities to asses the strength of : 
linguistic minority pupils in an 


area and make proper arrange- 
ments wherever necessary. There 
fore, the Commissioner feels that 
the Government of UP should 
introducd a column for indicating 
mother tongue in the. admission 
form as agreed by the Chief 
Minister." 

The UP Government, apparen- 
tly, was not interested in imple- 
menting the provisions of Article 
350-A and no action has been 
taken on the recommendation 
of the Commissioner for Linguis- 
tic Minorities. 

(To be Continued) — 





ceaselessly—'*Work and work not 
clieerfully."' 
Amdist Death, Destruction. and 
Disorder the voice rings: “Work 
m cheerfully, patiently, devote- 
y.” 
The call is as fresh as during 


- the first contacts. 
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HÓW INDIA STRUGGLED FOR FREEDOM by Ram Gopal. 
The Book Centre Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, 1967, Rs. 30, pp. 469. 


"Tus latest work on the free- . 


‘dom struggle of our country 
comes as an. unpleasant reminder 

of the constitutional inability of 
' the present generation of our 
elders to write a history of this, 
epic fight. Having been emotional- 
- ly involved in it they fail to take 
an objective view and keep on 
thinking within grooves formed 
years ago. : 

One of Ram Gopal’s major 
contentions relates to the inva- 
riable hold of religion on the In- 
dian mind. He emphasises that 
“for centuries religion has been the 
greatest motive force in our coun- 


try, so much so that our political - 


strulggle against the British could- 
reach the masses only through its 

agency". He is of the firm opinion 

that this aspect of Indian character- 
was shrewdly exploited by the 

British to engender communal 

tension between the Hindus and 

the Muslims. 

Ram Gopal has rightly treated 
his subject in a chronological 
order. Beginning with the earliest 
political associations, he has dev- 
oted a large part of the book to 
the history of the Indian National 
Congress and’ the revolutionary 
movements. However, it is regret- 
table that he-has relied wholly on 
secondary or quasi-original ma- 
terial. The chapters on the East 
India Company days draw heavily 
on Sir Charles Trevelyan. Inci- 
dentally, Trevelyan also provides 
Ram Gopal with what he thinks to 
be a fitting epilogue for the book. 

As if nothing else mattered, the 
, account of the birth of the Indian 
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National Congress is a-reproduc- 
tion of the relevant passages of 
Hume. As for the stirring events 
and the clandestine negotiations 
that proceeded Independence and 
Partition, Ram Gopal has scarcely 
anything to say. He cannot look 
beneath the surface. : 
However, some of the observa- 
tions by Ram Gopal are interesting 
and thought-provoking. About the 
moderate phase of the Congress, 
he observes that it was in effect 
a "holiday recreation, meeting 
once a year, passing resolutions 
and dispersing to meet again with 
nothing to do during the year." 
He also quotes Tilak to show how 


static we have been in regard to . 


the language question. Tilak said 
in 1906: “We spend twentyfive 
years for the education which we 
can easily obtain in seven or eight 
years if we get it through the 
medium ofour vernaculars’’. Tilak 
asked Hindi to be made the na- 
tional language of India. 

- The chapters dealing with the 
Gandhian phase of the national 
movement are full of 
mettlesome tales of our 
country-folk. Here the journalist- 
historian has stepped into the 
shoes of the medical-historian 
Major B. D. Basu and the revo- 
lutionary-historian V.D. Savarkar. 
The ironical treatment that he has 
given to his subject shows that 


-there was.every opportunity for 
the Britishers to grant Indepen- - 


dence to India much earlier than 
1947, Instead, he says, they pro- 


longed theirstay by simultaneously . 


torturing and cajoling Indians. 


CPP 


Ram Gopal has a flair for dra- 
matising the agony and torture 


-suffered by Indians during their 


fight for freedom. He lets Indian 
and foreign eye-witnesses speak 
out their utter sense of horror at . 
the inbuman atrocities committed 
by the British. Here is an English 
journalists’ account: “In eighteen 
years of reporting in iwenty-two 
countries, during which I have 
witnessed innumerable disturban- 
ces, riots, street fights and rebel- 
lions, I have never witnessed such 
harrowing scenes as at Darshana. 
Sometimes the scenes were so 
painful that I had to turn away 
momentarily. One surprising fea- 
ture was the discipline of the 
volunteers." i 

t another place a French lady 
depicted a scene much similar to 
the so-called Black Hole Tragedy 
of Bengal: “I saw the cage in 
which the police kept untried pri- 
soners at Borsad. It was an open 
den of the zoo type with iron bars 
and measured about thirty feet 
square. In it, day and night, lived 
eignteen politicals, and one of 
them had spent six weeks in it 
without books or work. .." An- 
other journalist reported that 
“Sadies were thrown, down and the 
policemen trod upon their chests 
with their boots”. 

The author has also not spared 
nettling accounts from contem- ' 
porary Indians. ‘Hair of some 
ladies was cut and others were 
deprived of their ornaments and 
clothes and forced to wear rags. ."' ' 
*. , making women naked and then 
beating them, putting chilli pow-. 
der in their genitals..In the pre- 
sence of fathers, their daughters 
were molested. At public places 
women were undressed and then 
dragged and subjected to other 
types of indignities”. The Congress 
rightly records in its resolution 
(1930) that “trampling their (sat- 
yagrahi men and women) bodies 
by hoofs and: horses ridden by 
European Officers stripping sat- 
yagrahis naked and thrusting sticks 


: into their private parts, driving 


babul thorns into the body of a 
young lady and striking heavy 
blows on the scrotum." 2S" 

Seeing all these atrocities with 
his own eyes, the author rightly 
observes that "no effort, decent or 
indecent, legal or illegal, was 
spared to suppress expressions of 
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national feelings, wehther by. word 
of mouth or by deed", 

Yet Ram Gopal has a word of 
redemption for the selfsame Bri- 
tish rulers. He.quotes Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad to the following effect: 


“World -forces....historic tradi- . 


tion and democratic ideals of the 


D" 


Communications 


British race." However his own 
redemption as a historian he fails 
to achieve, for his continues to 
bea propagandist history. Of that 
human: attribute—impartiality— 
the sine qua.non of history writing, 
he has hardly an iota. | 

—C. P. Mathur 


‘INDEPENDENCE’ OF THE PRESS 


M^ I congratulate Sri C.N. 
Chitta Ranjan om his article 
on the Indian ` press (Main- 
stream, Fifth Annual Number). 
To my mind; it was the most 
' dispassionate and honest. piece 
on the subject to appear in print 
: in years. Will you permit me to 
add a few-observations to his ? 
Conscientious jourpalists and 
critics of the Indian press often 
assume that the threat to press 


freedom emanates (outside the ` 


"Government) only from the big 
barons. Recent happenings. in 
Bennett Coleman & Co which 
publishes the Times of India and 
15 other journals ‘would suggest 
that press freedom can be stran- 
gled even by those -who may not 
have a proprietary interest. 

. Ever since his appointment as 
Chairman of the Company, Sri 
- .D.-K. Kunte has, often behaved 
ina manner not conducive to 
the growth of independent, 
honourable .journalism. Com- 
pletely. bypassing (a deliberate 
under-statement) the various 
editors, Sri Kunte has tried to 
bamboozle ‘the news staff into 
publishing panegyrics about him- 
self. Almost the first. thing he 
did on taking over the chairman- 
ship was to have a- lengthy write- 
up-about himself published in 
the personality column. Among 
other things, this claimed that. 
Sri Kunte had read Les Miserables 
when he was barely eight! It 
attributed a number of pro- 
gressive reforms in Maharashtra 
‘to Sri Kunte’s acumen—a record 
` of which,.to say the least, most 
citizens were not aware of until 
the revelation. i 
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Then, under obvious pressure, 
.the Times of. India group of 
dailies began to give regular 
publicity to his speeches. In a 
recent speech re 
Tımes of India Sri Kunte_stated 


that he was: not- prepared’ to . 


criticise the-Shiv Sena's activities. 
'The Sunday edition of the paper 
recently published ‘an extensive 
question-and-answer interview 
with him on the language ques- 
tion. . NE j 
My point isthat even when 
big business barons were in total 
control of the paper, it did not 
publicise the views of the barons 
in this unabashed manner. What 
is particularly deplorable is—l 
`am saying this on the. basis of 
scrupulously verified information 
from the highest sources—that 
Sri Kunte should have tried to 
arrogate to himself the privileges 
of the editors. Infact, he has 


been passing orders to the editor- 
` ial staff without the courtesy of 


informing the respective editors. 
The: net result has, been. an 
atmosphere of utter demoralisation 


and bewilderment in the Times: 


of India group. Is it therefore 
surprising that the editors of the. 
Times of India and the Economic 
Times should have resigned ? 
There are also rumours of more 
resignations to come. 

The freedom and dignity of 


the journalistic profession will 


not be safe so long as it continues 
to be a plaything of monopolists 
and politicians. There is no 
satisfaction in exchanging one 
kind of meddling for another. 


Bombay C. D. 


reported in the. 





ERRATA | 
Fifth Annual Number 


The opening paragraph in the 
article “Politics of Indian Econo- 
mic “Development” (page 38) 
Should read as: Economists are 
increasingly emphasizing that the 
























| Success of planning depends not 


only on the internal consistency. of 
the model, but also on the correla- 
tions of social forces expressed in 


as externally. 


Issue dated 26-8-67 
In. the article "Change Over to 
Regional Languages” (page 11) 
the second, sentence appearing in 
the first paragraph under 
MPs’ Committee should read. 


should be an objective of national. 


ing through Hindi medium in 
some colleges in non-Hindi areas. 

The first sentence in column 2 
of page.12 should read as : Not 


.| Only that ; it is not ready to be 


dominated by any other linguistic 
group. g 
The errors are regretted. 


—Editor 
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as: It also suggested- that . it] 


policy to maintain college teach; ` 





class alliances internally as well 
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AUTUMN FESTIVAL 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR © 


October 3—October 22 


Highlights of the Festival are: - 


* Special culture shows 

* All-India Mushaira . 

* Special regatta at Nagin Lake and | 
Aquatic sports at Dal Lake 

* Shab-i-Shalimar 

* Saffron Festival at Pampore 


For details contact: - 


Director of Tourism 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR GOVERNMENT 
Srinagar 
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HEART FULL 
OF JOY 
TODAY... 





When the health is good, one looks 
forward travelling, with a heart full of 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. 


You too should take Sadhana's 







wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull i NUB Adhyaksha Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose, M.A, 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four | E Ayurved-Sastrl, F.C.5, (London) M.C.S. 


teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years (America) Formerly Professor of Chemistry, 


old), twice a day after meals, to keep [XA Bhagalpur Collega, 
you in good health. They remove = , 3 Calcutta Centre: Dr, Nares Chandra 
weariness, increase the appetite and fi nt | Ghose, M.B B.S. (Cal. 
digestive powers and help you get rid 


Ayurvedacharya, 
of cough and cold. 
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race against fime: | 
India's widest conveyor 
elts, by Dunlop, move 
4700 tonnes per hour 





At the Neyveli Lignite Project, a complex of 1500 mm wide Dunlop 
conveyor belts will carry an enormous 4,700 tonnes of overburden per 
hour at a belt speed of 240 metre per minute. Operating on 

| Shiftable conveyors and handling lumpy and abrasive overburden, 

Ts these belts— widest in India—cut both transport cost and time. 














, in the special field of mining, PVC fire resistant and anti-static 
belting which reduces the risk of underground fires, was first 

: manufactured in India by Dunlop. Other important industrial products 
. made by Dunlop. India are Vee belts and Transmission belting 





for power transmission in all types of industry, and a wide variety 
of industrial hoses and adhesives. 


Wherever India’s engineers and workers are racing 
against time, Dunlop products help in some way or other, 
giving the power and speed to fulfil target on schedule. 





c» DUNLOP INDIZ 


—keeping pace with India's Industries 
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FLOOD VIC 


“An almost superhuman national effort during the last two 
years has enabled us to meet the challenge posed by un: 
 precedented drought. Now we have severe floods ravagin 
many parts of the country rendering large numbers o o 
fellow citizens homeless and destitute. Theu need immed 
c help and relief. | appeal to uou to donate generously t to we 
Prime Minister's National Relief Fund so that much neede 
can re ra ch the men. women and children who are in distress." "x 


—Indira Gandhi 
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-  . PRICE OF APPEASEMENT 


Te utterly ludicrous drama 
enacted ' in the Capital last 
week, involving on the one hand 
the Prime Minister of India and 
on the other the "underground"? 
Naga delegation, provides a 
measure of the Central Govern- 
ment's ineptitude in handling the 
continuing "problem" in Na- 
galand. Over a period of three 
years the Union Government has 
systematically—and quite thought- 
lessly—encouraged the rebel Naga 
..| representatives to grow stronger 
.'| in the belief that they are entitl- 
.| ed to be treated as envoys from 
another sovereign country instead 
of as Indian citizens who are bent 
upon subverting the established 
democratic order and have not 
hesitated in pursuit of their anti- 
national aims to collude with a 
neighbouring country and secure 
arms and training there, 
Nobody can quarrel with the 
Government if it includes talks 
among its methods of dealing 
with unruly elements disturbing 
law and order in the sensitive 
border State. But there appears 
to be no justification for the kind. - 
of red carpet treatment consis- 
tently accorded to the proces- 
sion of “underground” delega- 
tions which have.been coming to 
New Delhi. Accustomed to such 
royal treatment, it is not surpris- 
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ing that the latest delegation should 
have felt “insulted” when the 
Prime Minister could not find 
time to keep an appointment 
with them. The insolent manner 
in which they issued a press state- 
ment and went off without meet- 
ing the Prime Minister the next 
day is in fact the price the Union 
Government has had to pay for 
the kind of appeasement it has 
been engaged in. - ` 

Srimati Indira Gandhi's com- 
plaint later that each time the 
composition of the rebels' team 
was different and that they were 
time and again going back on 
accepted positions is hardly be- 
coming of the Prime Minister of 
a great country. She was under no 
compulsion to continue the so- 
called negotiations in these cir- 
cumstances or to refrain from 
taking the public into confidence 
about the real state of affairs. 
Whining is no substitute for 
statesmanship. If she was 


satisfied about the inconsistency - 


and obstinacy of the rebel Nagas, 
there was no reason why she 
should have offered to meet the 
delegation after having first 
made it known to them that she 
could not do so. By retracing 
her steps, she not merely revealed 
her own fickleness but gave an 
Opportunity to the rebel team to 
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insult the whole nation by re- 
fusing to meet her. 

What the Naga rebels are doing 
is infinitely worse than what the 
extremists in Naxalbari have been 
accused of doing or Sheikh Abdul- 
lah could be found to be doing. 

“When the Centre found it possi- 


- ble to take a firm line on Naxalbari, 


and keep Sheikh Abdullah 
in prison for years, what prevents 
it from adopting a similar attitude 
in the case of the Naga rebels ? 
The conclusion is inescapable that 
the difference in attitude is one 
caused by the political inclinations 
‘of certain influential elements at 
the Centre." They would not like 
to offend the Western forces which 
are lending overt or covert sup- 
ports to the Naga rebels. It will 
not be surprising if even after 
last week’s events New Delhi con- 
tinues to placate the rebels and 
continues to "negotiate" with 
them. 


If any section of the Nagas 
has any grievance, there are cons- 
titutional remedies available. If 
the Centre is convinced that there 
indeed are such problems, it is 
open to it to arrange for a fresh 
election and resolve all difficulties 
with the help of the new State 
Government elected on that basis. 
There is a properly constituted 
democratic Government in Naga- 
land, and to continue the farce of 
“negotiations? with the rebels 
who are making it impossible for 
that Government to function in 
peace is to reduce the whole con- 
cept of democracy to a mockery. 
This is precisely what the Central 
Government is doing. Either it 
accepts the present State Govern- 
ment as fully representative of 
the people of Nagaland, or it does 
not. It cannot have a little of 
both except at the cost of serious 
threat to the nation’s territorial 

: integrity and to peace in the deli- 
cate border region. 








TL is‘always difficult to asess a ` 


fiasco, particularly by its 
authors. With the attempt to 
overthrow the United Front 
Government in West Bengal 
having misfired, there is a tendency 
in New Delhi to treat the entire 
episode as one of the unmention- 
ables; and nobody seems to be 
ready to’ honestly own up the 
_ responsibility for it. 
- Piecing together all the bits of 
information that. have come to 
light so far in Calcutta as well 
as in New Delhi, the magnitude 
of the involvement of the Central 
leaders in the Operation Over- 
. throw in West Bengal can hardly 
be concealed. On this point, the 
Congress circles in the Capital 
have been trying to make the 
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distinction between the political 


objective of the Congress as a 
party to unseat a non-Congress 
Government and the use of govern- 
mental power at the Centre for 
the purpose of destroying a duly- 
elected State Government. 
Theoretically, this line of 
demarcation is unexceptionable 
and yet the record—whatever of 
it has come to light so far— 
makes it evident that the Central 
leadership was rather reckless 
in not strictly adhering to the 
proper form. Perhaps the full 
story of the Central involvement 
will never be known—not until 
all the confidential exchanges are 
brought to light, which would be 


possible only when an alternative . 


government comes to the Centre, 


and that too if it comes in a 
manner that those involved in the 
shady transactions of today do 
not get time enough to: destroy 
most of the incriminating 
material. 

It is now clear that the first 
overtures from Smt Indira 
Gandhi were made to Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee as early as June. An 
unofficial emissary who happens 
to be. the husband of one of the 
AICC officials very close to Smt ` 
Gandhi, went to Calcutta with the 
ostensible purpose of assessing 
Communist depredatious in West 
Bengal; actually. he met Sri, 
Mukherjee and offered on behalf 
of the Prime Minister the assu- 
rance that not only the Atulya, 
group but even the P.C. Sen 
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faction would be thrown out of 
West 
Mukherjee consented to returm 
to the fold— atleast to come to 
an understanding with the Con- 
gress leadership. The genesis of 
the Ad Hoc idea so far as the 
. West Bengal Congress is con- 
cerned, could be traced to this 
overture. At that time Sri 
Mukherjee very firmly rejected 
the offer and made it clear that 
'he saw no reason Why he should 
not to able to carry on with his 
Communist allies both CPI and 
CPM. 


But the attempt to win back 
Sri Mukherjee was not given up. 
In this game many behind-the- 
scene heroes worked assiduously: 
Sri Surendra Mohan Ghosh, 
Smt Sucheta Kripalani and Sri 
Asoke Sen among others promi- 
nently figured in this crusade 

Simultaneously, auxiliary rein- 
forcement came from some PSP 
leaders and definitely from Sri 
Humayun Kabir and Dr. P.C. 
Ghosh. The common theme of 
this entire lot was that the time 
had come to break with the Com- 
munists and for that, if necessary 
even an understanding with the 
Congress might be desirable. 
At a certain stage even the SSP 
leadership, annoyed by the 
activities of the extremists in 
the CPM, was sought to be roped 
in. 

Smt Gandhi's olive-branch 
approach to Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
continued every time he came to 
New Delhi particularly in July. 
Meanwhile, a silent but very well 
calculated strategy was worked 
out by the Union Home Ministry 
and it is this which. ultimately 
led to the crack-up of Sri Mukher- 
jee. The first signs of Sri Chavan's 
unusual interest in West Bengal 
was available when he went to 
Calcutta to preside over the 
Eastern Zonal Council meeting. 
But a more determined bid to 
bag Sri Ajoy Mukherjee was 
noticeable since June. On ‘the 
one hand, Naxalbari was played 
up as a spectre of Chinese 
Communist intervention; on 
the other hand, Sri Mukherjee 
already harassed by the rather 
reckless attacks on him by a 
section of CPM, swallowed 
many of the hair-raising reports 
with which Intelligence Depart- 
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Bengal Congress if Sri 


ments, both Central and at the 


State level, tried to feed him. He 
wás told over and over again 
about the secret collection of 
arms that the Leff Communists 
were makin and 
that they had established close 
links with China was underlined 
in many of the confidential re- 


ports made to ' the confused 
Chief Minister. Interestingly 
enough, not one such arms, 


dump, nor the link with Peking 
has so far been detected . despite 
all the paraphernalia of the 
police network 

On two points it appears Sri 
Sri Mukherjee was most effec- 
tively brain-washed ‘by the 
Union Home Ministry, perhaps 
by Sri Chavan himself. First that 
in the assessment of New Delhi 
there was the imminence of 
danger of a joint Sino-Pak mili- 
tary offensive against India 
very likely in November — an 
assessment for which responsible 
observers in New Delhi could 
hardly get any confirmation from 
either the External Affairs Minis- 
try or the Defence circles. Secon- 
dly, Sri Mukherjee was made to 
believe that it would be wrong to 
make any differentiation between 
the Naxalbari extremists and the 
Official leadership of CPM in 
West Bengal; according to the 
intelligence pandits, the difference 
between the two are that of 
tweedledum and tweedledee; and 
they seem to rely heavily on the 
documents of the recent Madura 
session of the CPM Central Com- 
mittee (where the ideological 
formulations agreed with the 
Chinese position, but another 
resolution criticised the Peking 
version of the Indian reality) 
to prove to not only Sri Mukher- 
jee but to others as well that 
essentially the extremists repre- 
sent the real face of Left Com- 
munism in this country. 





NEXT WEEK 


MAINSTREAM will carry 
second instalment of Special 
Report on Kashmir by N.C: 


SHEIKH ABDULLAH, WHAT NEXT? 
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These had their desired effect 
because Sri Ajoy Mukherjee with 
all his ‘ideological confusion and 
attitudes against the traditional 
leadership of the West Bengal. 
Congress is a very ardent na- 
tionalist and he thought it disho- 
nest to carry on a government 
with people who were agents of 
a foreign power. So instead of - 
going by the correct path of taking 
his other United Front allies into 
confidence, he was almost black- 
mailed into a situation where he 
started relying more and more 
on the Central leadership and the 
intelligence experts’ and decided 
to break his cabinet and come 
over to an understanding with the 
Congress. As he himself has 
reported to have confessed to 
his United Front allies subse” 
quently, he could see that in any 
case with the Red menace devour- 
ing West Bengal, the alternative: 
before him was to bring in the 
President's rule or to run a mino- 
tity government with the support. - 
of the Congress, and he pre- 
ferred the latter course as the 
lesser evil. ; 

There were certain subjective 
irritations which also tilted the 
balance : Sri Mukherjee was 
insulted by a group of extremists 
among Government employees: 
in a demonstration in front of 
his Chamber at the Secretariat 
and this was followed by no 
expression of regret by those 
responsible for it. Within a few 
days, another incident also 
annoyed him very badly—at a 
function addressed by him on 
the eve of August 15, the hotel 
workers union engaged in a 


.Strike refused to serve meals and 


this was taken by Sri Mukherjee 
as a personal affront 


Totalling up all these—his per- 
sonal annoyance and the extra- 
vagant | revolutionism of the 
extremists—the blood-curdling 
perspective put across by the 
Centre ' understandably uspet 
Sri Mukherjee and a poirt was 
reached when he almost had 
made up his mind that he would 
not be able to carry on with the 
Communists. It is against this 
background that the coup plan 
was pushed further. 


After the June overture the 
next attempt to overthrow thé 
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United Front Government was 
made when the Congress succeeded 
in bagging five defectors in July. 
But the mass anger against the 
defectors was so unprecedented 
that.the' Congress hopes of 
further defections were belied. 
. Incidentally, two of these de- 
fectors belonged to the Kabir 
circle. - Ws po 

.After this, Sri Kabir himself 

began to move more openly. 
" He proposed to Sri P.C. Sen 
that an alternative ‘coalition 
'.Government minus the Com- 
munists be formed in West 
Bengal He was ready to form it 
even without Sri Ajoy -Mukherji, 
though ‘both Sri P.C. Sen and 
. Governor Dharam Vira (playing 
no insignificant role in the -entire 


` drama) always insisted that no | 


Ministry -could run in. West 
Bengal without Sri Ajoy Mukher- 
ji. A face-to-face meeting between 
Sri Mukherji and Sri Sen was 
arranged by Sri Dharam Vira 
when he invited them both for 
lunch on September 16. In fact, 
the- first spate of speculation 
` about the goings-on started with 
this’ lunch. 2 

Simultaneously Sri Kabir 
began to pressurise Sri Mukherji 
through the lever of his Kranti 
Dal (the story of which together 
with the role of Big Business in 
the entire affair was taken up in 
these columns last week). And 
in this, Sri Kabir moved with 
the fullest knowledge and con- 
sent of New Delhi. 

Sri Nanda, as the Congress 
High Command. emissary arrived 
in Calcutta ón September. 19. 
He put up with Sri Tusbar Kanti 


Ghosh, whose son Tarun was one . 


of the coup planners. Sri Nanda 
personally did not meet Sri Ajoy 
Mukherji, but reports persist 
_ about telephonic messages being 
exchanged between the two. On 
September 24, Sri Nanda suddenly 
announced the formation of an 
ad hoc Committee of 62 in place 
of the Atulya-dominated WBPCC 
but although the ` panel was fixed 
by him in consultation. with all 


the groups, he could not announce 


it in the absence of Sri Kamaraj’s 
okay. And Sri Kamaraj's. final 
okay has not come even as these 
lines are being written full two 
weeks after Sri Nanda’s.. dramatic 
announcement-of the Ad-Hoc in. 
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Calcutta. Sri Kamaraj's parkalam 
indecision is interpreted in the 
Capital as one more proóf of his 
being a prisoner of the infamous 
Syndicate. He has steadfastly 
Stuck on to Sri Atulya Ghosh, 
thereby ‘demonstrating his 
inability to’ dislink himself from 
the Autlya-Patil axis. 

In New Delhi, circles closé to 
Sri Nanda deny to this day that 
his ad-hoc proposal had anything 


- to do with the toppling of the 


United Front Ministry, but. all 
other circles—not only Sri Atulya 
Ghosh’s, but even Sri P.C.. Sen’s 
and Sri Ajoy Mukherji’s—are 
emphatic in their assertion that 


"the Nanda plan was meant pri- 


marily to- lure Sri.Mukherjee out 
of the United Front. His con- 
fidential report that was sub- 
sequently placed before the Con- 
gress Working Committee did not 
reference to the 
United Front Ministry : it only 
said that “the move for 
the setting up of an Ad Hoc 


. Committee was conceived for the 


purpose of  revitalising and 
strengthening the Congress in 
West Bengal. At some stage, it was 
felt that such a step would pave 
the way for other political deve- 
lopments:’’ But those who regard 
the Nanda plan as part of the 
Operation  . Topple attach 
importance to another passage in 
the report in which Sri -Nanda 
says that the overhauling of the 
P.C.C. would create “the necessary 
conditions for the Congress to 
play an effective role in the life 
and administration . of West 
Bengal'—presumably, | by faci- 
litating the birth of a Ministry 


which would .: depend on the 


Congress for its very existence. 

More significant was the re- 
ported telephonic talk between 
Sri Ajoy- Mukherji and Sri P.C. 


Sen on the night of October 2 | 


after Sri Mukherji had announced 
that he was-not going to resign. 
according to plan. Sri Sen charged 
Sri- Mukherji, of having gone 
back on his word, whereupon Sri 
Mukherji retorted that Sri Nanda 
too had gone back on his word 
by not announcirig the list of th 
Ad-Hoc panel. ..- wert 
After Sri Nanda's visit came 
Sri Mukherj's trip | to. New 
Delhi in the last week of Septem- 
ber when he had the final round, 


— 


of talks with the Prime Minister 
and the Ünion Home Minister; 
and he patched up his differences 
with Sri Kabir too—obviously 


by agreeing to toe his line, When — 


he flew back to Calcutta ` on the 


morning of September 28 in the 


company of Sri Kabir, he was 
carrying in his bag the top-secret 
blue-print of the coup that was to 
take place on October 2. 
Elaborate arrangements were 
made with meticulous care. Sri 
Mukherji was to ‘submit his 
resignation quietly to- the Gover- 
nor in the evening of October.27 
and this was to have been at once 
conveyed by telephone to the 
Congress Bhavan, where Sri 
P.C. Sen and his group would be 
ready with a one-line resolution 
by Congress Assembly Party 
pledging support to any reshuffled 


‘Ministry. Promptly Sri Dharam 


Vira would administer the-oath 
of office to Ajoy Babu's rump 
Ministry of Bangla Congress 
and Dr. P.C. Ghosh : even the 
invitees for this ceremony. were 
informed and the-Raj Bhavan 
Durbar Hall was tidied up for the 
occasion. All this. over jn a 
matter of minutes, the nine- 
o'clock news bulletin of: AIR 
was ‘supposed to broadcast the 
news of this Ministerial coup. 
Immediately following, Sri 
Mukherji was to release a state- 
ment containing all the lurid 
details of Communist threat— 
all the stuff which the -Centre 
and his intelligence boys had 
been feeding him on for the last 
three months. The. English 
rendering of this statement had 
been brushed up by Sri Ashoke 
Sen- (at least, that was what he 
is -understood to have boastingly 
assured Sri Chavan on his re- 
turn to New Delhi on that fateful 
day). : : 

The same night mass arrests 
of Communists and all the 


inconvenient - people and raids - 


on party officés and trade union 
offices were to take place, 
while the goondas parading as 
patriotic volunteers were sup- 
posed to hunt out the Reds. 
But even with all this, the coup 
leaders were not ready-to take 
chances : spontaneous protest 
actions .by common people 
could. not be ruled .out—so 
troops—Army, Central Reserve 
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Police, border security force— 
were kept in readiness, to be 
able to reach any trouble spot 
in Calcutta within a few minutes, 
and within two hours’ anywhere 
in the districts. It was on this 
point that Sri Mukherji and the- 
Central authorities were re- 
ported to have differed slightly : 

the Centre was keen on routé 
marches by the armed forces, in 
advance as a warning against 
troubles, but Sri Mukherji wanted 
troops to go into action only 
if and when disturbances broke 
out ; cóndescendingly, the Centre 
-conceded Sri Mukherji's point. 

The entire plan was so excel- 
lently planned out that the 
Union Home Ministry was 

' reported to have even assessed 
how much this use of force 
would cost in terms of human 
lives : 1500, according to their 

' meticulous . calculation—only 
fifteen hundred lives to save 
West Bengal from Communism. 
Obviously New Delhi thought it 

* was worth 3t. 

And all this time, even as late 
as October 3, Smt. Gandhi 
said in Ahmedabad that her 
Government was not interested 
in topplong non-Congress Go- 
vernments, that the Congress Ad- 
hoc move had nothing to do with 
Ministerial changes. ^ Words 
indeed are fast Sous their mean 
ings in India's political life today. 

But all this went wrong—the 
Operation Topple was itself 
scuttled by a last-minute grand 
stand by the United Front 
leaders together with some of 


the closest colleagues of Sri 
Mukherji in the 
B hei 


gress. 





Bangla Con-" 
effo 


that included the Birlas, the 
Tatas, the Biren Mukherjis, 
the P.C. Sens and -even Sri 
Humayun Kabir, the United 
Front has survived the ordeal. 
The murder of, parliamentary 
democracy could be averted by 
the United Front, as Sri 
Ajoy Mukherji's total confession 
before the United Front 
revealed how much the Central 
leaders worked hard to bring 
about this grotesque coup. 
Years back, Nehru comment- 
ing on the change-over of a 
regime in an Asian country 
had said that a coup when it 
became successful was boosted 
as a revolution, but when. it 
misfired would be regarded as 
treason. One wonders if in a 
moment of honest  self-criti- 
cism, the Central leaders would 
ever admit that they were virtually 
‘guilty of treason to democracy. 
The West Bengal crisis is 
indeed a landmark in the struggle 


` for building democracy in this 


country. The cheap sensationa- 
lism of many of the reports 
tried to make out that Sri Ajoy 
Mukerji succumbed to the 
importunities of his family mem- 
bers and the pressures of his 
colleagues and so the whole 
plan went wrong. But it. was 
really the powerful intervention 
of a united front that . could 
stop this horrible atrocity on 
democracy : ironically enough, 
it was the intevention largely 
of the much-nialigned Com- 
munists that could prevent, at 
least for the time being, this 
massacre of democracy at the 
hands of its self-proclaimed guar- 
dians. This is for the radica 
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Sri Ajoy Mukherji and thereby 
prove that he was essentially 
a reactionary. But all the super- 
revolutionaries did not bargain 
for the bloody plan of reaction 
which Sri Mukherji’s candid 
confessions revealed. It was in 
this context that the sagacity of 
Communist leaders] ike Sri Joyti 
Basu and Sir Biswanath Mukherji 
in striving to save the united front 
in closest cooperation with other 
partners of the front, is regarded 
as significant. If the united front 
had toppled as planned, it would 
have marked the onset of fascist 
methods as a recognised political 
digit in this country. Naxalbari 
may be picturesque revolutionism, 
butitis no match for such a 
ghastly onslaught of reaction : 
West Bengals October crisis 
has once again borne out the 
iruth of what the greatest re- 
volutionary in history had said 
about Left-wing.  adventurism 
being only an infantile disorder. 
Nowhere in the world has Reac- 
tion been halted by the romantic 
exuberance of the adventurist but 


. by the solid wall of mass unity 


built with superhuman patience 
of far-sighted revolutionaries, 
There is no illusion in West 
Bengal today that everything is 
lovely in the garden once the 
coup has been beaten back. 
Rather a new sense of realism 
has gripped the.united-front allies 
to stand together to fight back 
more (may be fiercer) onslaughts 
of the vested interests in the 
months to come. Reaction in 
discredit is likely to regroup 
itself in a desperate bid to win 
bus lost heights. Vigilance by 
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The Single State Food Zone 


AT the recent Conference of 

Chief Ministers and Food 
Ministers held in New Delhi 
on September 26-27, 1967, some 
important aspects of the food 
policy came up for discussion. 
Perhaps the most controversial 
and keenly debated question was 
the question of Food Zones.’ 
The question of Zones had also 
been widely discussed through 
the columns of the press and 
otherwise throughout the country 
in the recent past. 

A viewpoint exists that India, 
being one country, should be 
one single zone with movement 
of foodgrains being completely 
free throughout its length and 
‘breadth. 


Argument and Reality 


It has been argued that when 
there is deficit in the country, 
the same should be shared equ- 
ally by all Indians, whether Pun- 
jabis ot Bengalis, etc. etc, and 
‘that there should be equality of 
sacrifice. The argument is abso- 
lutely correct and unexception- 
able. Its weakness lies in the fact 
that it does not take into consi- 
‘deration the concrete. realities of 
the Indian food situation today. 
Some important aspects of this 
reality are as under: 


(a) We are deficit in food ` 


even though marginally. 
(b) We have an inflationary 
economy. 


(c) Distribution -of | food 


grains is by and large in the’ ` 


hands.of private traders, and big 
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traders have turned into. profit- 
greedy hoarders. 


(d) Big producers too: have 


turüed hoarders and there has 
been an' increasing desire on the 
part of the big producers to make 
exorbitant profits at par with 
the big traders. 

There can be no two opinions 


that when there is a marginal 


deficit in the country as a whole, 


the same should be shared by all 


Indians and there should be 
equality of sacrifice, Further it 
is not, disputed now that if pro- 
per distribution could be ensured 


of all the foodgrains available . 


in the country, the sacrifice that 
all would have to undergo would 
not at all be much. 


of foodgrains is to be allowed 
in the country as a whole, treated 
as one zone, the .result would 
be not proper and equitable dis- 
tribution of all foodgrains avail- 


ablein the country. The result 


would be hoarding of foodgrains 
on a large scale by big traders 
and .by big producers, shooting 
up of prices everywhere in the 
country and spread of | scarcity 
conditions everywhere, In other 
words, the policy of one single 


food zone for -India and free . 


movement of foodgrains in the 


country as a whole would only: 
result in spreading starvation and. 


misery throughout the country. 
It would bea paradise for hoar- 


Equitable distribution of food- 


grains and equality of sacrifice. 


can be ensured onlyif there is a 
National Food Budget in the 
country and State Trading. in 


It is equally . 
-obvious that if free movement 
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course-mean a big blow both to 
urban and rural hoarders, As 
soon as the Government - of 
India is prepared to adopt süch 
a policy the people of Punjab 


- and the present Government of 


Punjab would be most willing 
tofallinline with it. We would 


never demand that the people 


of Punjab must have their belly 
full because Punjab is a surplus . 
State and let the people of the 
deficit States in the country eat 
less. As Indians, the Punjabis 
would gladly share the deficit 
with the rest of the people. ` 


As long as the Government 
of India is not ready or is not 
ina position to have a National 
Food Budget and State Trading 
in foodgrains throughout the 
country, the policy of single State . 
Zones is in the best interests of 
not only the people of the.-sur- 


. plus States, like Punjab, but also 


of the country asa whole, inclu- 
ding the deficit States. Let me. 
illustrate by taking the example 


` of Punjab. Single State Zone 


for Punjab means, first and fore- 
most a complete ban on the 


: movements of all foodgrains from 


Punjab to outside Punjab on 
private account. Foodgrains from 


. Punjab are sent to deficit "States 


against allocations made by the 
Government of India, only on 
government-to-government — basis. 
Internally the government- has 
been purchasing about 70 per. cent 


- of marketable.surplus of wheat for 


internal reserve and for supplying. 

to the deficit States. . 
It is obvious that this has 

put the government in a strategic 








it to ensure stable prices for 


the people of Punjab and also. _ 
to supply huge amounts of food- ` 
grains to the Central Pool at. 


reasonable prices. Against the 
procürement target of 4.75 lakhs 
tonnes of wheat, we have already 
procured 3.75  lakhs 
Against. the promise to supply 
tothe Central Pool 2.25 lakhs 
tonnes of wheat, we have already 
supplied nearly 1.62 lakhs tonnes 
of wheat and we hope to be able 
to supply to the deficit States 
even more than the promised 
quota. . 


Surveying the Past í 


Let us now recall as to what 
happened when Punjab -was not 
a Single State Zone. Those who 
-do not have very short memory 
would remember that when Pun- 
jab Zone was expanded to in- 
clude UP, the results were disas- 
trous for the people of Punjab 
and there was hardly any benefit 
to the people of UP. The big 
traders purchased Punjab wheat 
at considerably low prices from 
the peasants, hoarded it and sold 
itonly at very exorbitant rates. 
Prices of wheat in UP came 
down very little while’ the same 
almost doubled in Punjab. It 
did not result in an equitable 
distribution of foodgrains within 
the bigger zone. It only spread 
misery in much larger area to 
enable the hoarders to make 
huge profits at the cost of the 
people. 

It would thus be seen that 
the Single State Zone has meant 
bringing in the State in trade 
in -foodgrains at the cost 
big traders and. landlord pro- 


tonnes. ` 





nationhood. It is difficult to 
appreciate as-to. how and why 
elimination of hoarders as far 
as movement from ‘one State to 
the other is concerned, with a 
view to ensure supply of surplus 
foodgrains from surplus -States 
at reasonable prices to people 
of deficit States, should weaken 
India’s unity. If we were to 
accept this argument and take 
it to its logical conclusions we 
would have to demand abolition 
of the present system of Govern- 
ment in India to be replaced by 
what is called a Unitary form of 
Government. Ina multi-lingual 
country like India, that would 
not help to strenghthen the unity 


. of the country but would result 


in many conflicts between various 
linguistic groups of our people. 
"The argument has been put 
forward that Single States Zone 
are contrary to the general ten- 
dency in the world to- "have bigger 
markets. The real point involved 
in the controversy relating to 


Single State Zone or larger zones . 


or India as one Zone is not of 
big or small market. The real 
question is whether the hoarder 
traders and the big. producer 
hoarders are to be allowed to 
dominate the Indian market. 
Single State Zones would -mean 
movement of foodgrains from 
one State to another being allow- 
ed only on Government-to-Gov- 
ernment basis. This does not 
make the Indian market smalfer 
but prevents the big traders to 


“dominate it completely; at thé 


cost of the people. It is interes- 
ting to note that some of those 
who plead for one zone in the 
country as a whole or for larger 





with-a view to mint money. Such 
evils must be dealt with a 
strong hand. Possibility of their 
coming into existence in the wake 
of certain restrictions and controls 
is not an argument for allowing 
the foodgrains hoarders to have 
a free run by skyrocketing the 


‘price and by starving the people 


as if that was not an evil. 

Apart from the protagonists 
of one zone inthe country asa 
whole, there are others who want 
larger zones, each comprising 
a group of States. This half way 
housé would be still worse. In 
each zone big profiteers would 
have a free run, and procurement 
would become virtually impossi- 
ble. Such evils as smuggling 
between one zone to another 
would also continue. 


In the. Best Interest 


This system of Single State 
Food Zones is in the best interest 
of the country as long as we are 
not in a position to have a 
National Food Budget and State 
Trading in foodgrains through- 


‘out the country. It must, how- 


ever, be conceded that this sys- 
tem of Single State Food Zones 
has some potential dangers which . 
must be guarded against. The 
main danger lies in the tendency 
which can rise in surplus States 
of selfishness, of surplus States 
not trying ‘to mop up their 
entire surplus and making it 
available to the- Central Pool, 
of Governments of surplus States 
trying to benefit their big pro- 
ducers and big traders at the 
cost of the people of the rest 
of the country by allowing them 
e 
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T= pointless proceedings at 
L last week-end’s meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee 
conclusively established the fact 
that the Party's national leader- 
ship has irretrievably lost the 
capacity for initiative and pur- 
poseful functioning. 

For oversix months now the 
‘leadership has supposedly been 
engaged in unearthing the root 
causes of the.Party's unprece- 
dented debacle last February; the 
Working Committee meeting 
proved that even the most obvi- 
ous lessons of the election results 
had not beenunderstood. A sec- 
tion of the leadership had earlier 
given the impression that it had 
realised that unfulfilled promises 
to the people and continued sub- 
servience to the monied' classes 
werethe chief reasons for popu- 
lar disenchantment with the orga- 
nisation which had dominated 
the national scene for many 
decades. Immediately after the 
` Generál Election some in this 
section began searching their 
hearts in right earnest, but gave 
up the taxing effort before long. 


The progressive section in the 
party, which is often vociferous 
even ifitis not very influential; 
was able to take advantage of the 
situation to demand honest 
implementation of past pledges. 
It made limited  'gains—on 
paper—like the -AICC directive 


for the abolition of privy purses. ` 


If there was an earnest inten- 
tion at the start to take steps to 
revitalise the Organisation from 
the grass roots level upwards, 
those in the leadership "who desit- 
ed it did not have capacity for 
effective action which the goal 
called for. Many factors have 
contributed to this position. 


` 
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Defenders of the progressive 
section at the top would no doubt 
point out that the Congress Presi- 
dént had been greatly weakened 
by the defeat of the party in his 
home State and by his own defeat 
in an. Assembly ‘constituency. 
This theory is no doubt valid to 
some extent. But then a similar 
fate overtook Congress leaders 
known for their close association 
with Big Business houses and 
other reactionary forces including 
communa] elements. Recent deve- 
lopments in the Congress have 
shown that these discredited men 
have not lost their importance at / 
the top and that they are able to 
prevent radical measures being 
introduced.. Sri S. K. Patil and 
Sri Atulya Ghosh are outstanding 
examples. If these gentlemen 
can exert .so much influence at 
the policy-making level even at 
this stage, it is difficult to see 
why Sri Kamaraj, who is known 
for his personal rectitude, has 
no connections with reactionary 
elements and has the goodwill of 
the progressive sections in the, 
party, should be so completely 
paralysed as to be unable to assert 
himself even on issues on which 
he is known to feel strongly. 

It must be remembered that 
speeches at the AICC in recent 
times have been notably more. 
radical than the discussions in 
the Working Committee. In fact, 
the atmosphere at AICC meetings 
has been such that the reactiona- 
ries in the leadership have 
thoughtit prudent not to open 
their mouths at these meetings. 
If Sri Kamaraj wanted radical 
steps to betaken to change the 
character of the economy he 
could have counted on the sup- 
port of the bulk of members of 
the AICC. Their complaint, 
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rightly, has been that he failed to 
provide the necessary leadership 
on such occasions, although when 
groups of members met him with 
various constructive proposals he 
was quite responsive. 

These circumstances make the 
conclusion inevitable that what- 
ever his noble intentions Sri 
Kamaraj is unable to change the ; 
manner of functioning of the 
party and make it an’ effective 
instrument to carry out the desires 
ofthe rank and file. In other 
words, Sri Kamaraj, for whatever 
reasons, prefers to continue per- 
forming the traditional balancing 
act aimed at keepingthe conflict- 
ing forces in the party together, 
evenifthat means—as it does— 
forgetting the professed principles 
and basic purpose of a political 
party which has grown out of a - 
historic movement for national 
emancipation. ' 

After the General Election 
the leadership decided, at the 
instance of the Congress Presi- 
dent, that an objective ' study 
should be made of the causes of 
the party's rout at the polls." But 
the moment tlie first step was 
taken in fulfilment of this deci- 
sion it became clear that there 


- was no serious intention to find 


out the real reasons and evolve 
suitable remedies. Most of those 
chosen to visit the different States 
and report on the condition of 
the organisation were persons in 
whom the rank and file member- 
ship of the organisation could not- 
have confidence. For instance, 
Sri Patil was sent to Madras and, 
Mysore, Sri Atulya Ghosh to 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh; 
Sri Subramaniam to Gujarat and 
Maharashtra and Sri C.B. Gupta to 
Punjab and Haryana. Each ofthese 
persons had : attained national: 
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notoriety by the kind of power 
politics in whiçh he had been 
engaged for years in his own 
area. None of them was noteđ 
for having built up an organisa- 


tion on the basis of ideals: or ser- - 


vice to the people. Surely Con- 
gress workers in the States men- 
tioned have little to learn from 


these “leaders”. Nor was it to be^ 


expected seriously that such indi- 
viduals would be able to under- 
stand popular sentiment or the 
basic weaknesses of the Congress 
organisation. PS 


Rosy Reports 


It was therefore natural that 
the emissaries sent out by the 
central leadership should have 
returned with rosy reports. 
According to these reports, there 
is nothing at all wrong with the 
party organisation in any of the 
States. There is complete unity 
and allis well The only excep- 
tion is West Bengal, where Sri 
Nanda found it necessary to 
recommend supersession of the 
PCC and setting up of an ad hoc 
committee, 

While no one can doubt that 
anorganisation which has been 
under the total control of Sri 
Atulya Ghosh will need thorough 
overhauling, Sri Nanda's verdict 
was not so dispassionate as would 
appear at first sight. Apart from 
the personal satisfaction he must 
have derived from the chance to 
.hit back at an old enemy, Sri 


Nanda appears to have played 


into the hands of a certain section 
of the national leadership which 
was interested in changes in the 
West Bengal party organisation 
only for the purposes of securing 
an understanding with a section 
of the Bangla Congress 'in order 
to overthrow the United Front 
Government. Thus, even in this 
solitary case where the shape of 
the organisation was found un- 
satisfactory, the motives for the 
, Verdict were not quite clean. 


It is not only in West Bengal’ 


that attempts have been made by 
local Congress bosses. -backed by 


- central leaders to topple non- 


Congress Governments. Far from 
trying to learn-from : their failure 
at the polls -and to change the 
character of the organisation on 
that basis, the entrenched Con- 
gress bosses are constantly dream- 
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ing of coming back to power by 
means of alliances with non-Con- 
gréss groups which have much in. 
common with the dominant sec- 
tion of the Congress leadership. 
The attempt is not to restore con- 
tact with the masses or win them 
over; it is only to work out 
temporary equations, mainly on 
the básis of an anti-Communist 
alliance, which will help those 
responsible for ruining the repu- 
tation of the party back into the 
seats of power. 

Soon after the. elections Sri 
Kamaraj advised his party collea- 
gues in the States where non- 
Congress Governments had been 
formed not to engage in attempts 
to topple these Governments but 
tosettheir own houses in order 
so that public confidence may be 
restored over a period. That his 
advice has been consistently 
ignored and that Congress bosses 
in these States have been doing 


-nothing but what he expressly 


asked them not to do, does not 
seem to bother the Congress 
President unduly.- On the other 
hand, there are indications that 
he has not been averse to winking 
at the move to topple the ` West 
Bengal Government. Recent 
reports have also made it clear 
that the Prime Minister, the Home 
Minister and others who have 
been frequently declaring in 
public their willingness to- coope- 
rate with the- non-Congress 
Governments have not.been far 
removed from 'the manoeuvres 
to -bring down some of these 
Governments. ` 


Congress Motto 


Pursuit of power by any means - 


thus seems to continue to be the 
motto of the Congress bosses. At 
the Centre the aim seems to be 
merely to cling on, which means 
in effect doing nothing which will 
alienate any section of the Con- 
gress membership in Parliament. 
It is no secret that a large 
number of Congressmen were 
backed and financed by Big Busi- 


ness houses in the elections; and ^ 


it is also known that quite a num- 
ber of feudal elements have come 
into Parliament on the Congress 
ticket. The leaders of the Union 
Government are constantly aware 
that any group can bring it down 
by crossing the floor and they have 


no desire to' hasten their - own 
downfall by adopting any radical 
measures. 


It is true that there is also a 
vocal-progressive section among 
the Congressmen in Parliament, 
but this group has certain basic 
difficulties. It does not have the 
courage to press its viewpoint to 
the limit for fear that the whole 
edifice may come down. It is con- 
scious that even if it withholds 
support to the Government on the 
basis of deep differences of policy, 
there are elements in the Opposi- . 

- tion which for precisely the same 
reason will help prevent collapse 
of the Government. 


Congress Dilemma 


Again, Congress progressives 
cannot be sure of the reactions of 
the Leftist Opposition in Parlia- 
ment which, because of the anti- 
Congress obsession which is in 
fashion, will not help to keep the 
Government in office even if the 
challenge is over radical measures 
like abolition of privy purses and 
nationalisation of banking. The 
fear that if the Congress radicals 
take an extreme position the only 
tangible result may be the ouster 
of the Congress from power at . 
the Centre without the certainty 
of a change for the better can- 
not be brushed aside as unreal. 

This is the dilemma' in the 
Congress, which has been reflected 
in the fate of the tenpoint 

"programme accepted by the 
AICC and the party leadership. 
The Congress Government at the 
Centre is in no position to imple- 
ment the programme for the 
simple reason that its calculations 
are necessarily based on personal 
and group equations; thé pres- 
sures and pulls within the top- 
leadership as well as in the Cong- 
_ress Parliamentary Party are such 
that maintenance of the status 
quo is the only way by which the 
leadership can remain at the 
helm inthe Government as well 
‘as in the organisation. 


In other words, the familiar 
practice of mouthing impressive 


` slogans and at the same time offer- 


ing reassuring concessions to vest- 


. ed interests will continue till at 


least the next elections. And 
meanwhile there will be attempts to 
work out an understanding bet- 
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. ween the Right wing of the Con- 
gress -and the- Rightist -parties in 
the opposition; so that a bid'can be 


made to isolate the Left and make . 
it ineffective on the national plane. : 


This is. the situation that the 
progressive section in the Cong- 
ress, which has; been -demanding 
implementation of the ten-point 
programme, has to consider. They 
must:learn from what has hap- 
pened to Sri Kamaraj who began 
his term as Party President witli 
lofty idéas about reorganising it 
and giving it a mass base and 
about introducing radical econo- 
mic measures. Lack of determi- 
nation has in these three and a 
half'years brought all his good 
intentions to nought, and today 


he is little more- than a -willing: 


prisoner of the power-hungry 
coteries that have! come tó cons- 
titute the leadership of the party 
in-the States as well as at the 
Centre, The biggest reason for 
Sri Kamaraj' s'failure to get his 
radical ideas implemented.was his 
unwillingness to disturb sleeping 


dogs; he appears to have given 


up-his plans -to reorganise the 


Congress and build up a second’ 
line of youthful” leadership dedi- 


cated to the party's; proclaimed 
ideals. 
to:maintain the balance of forces 


He seems to be content 


at the top level of the party. 

The Working - - Conimittee's 
decision to remit the much-adver- 
tised ten-point programme back to 
the AICC, not only shows up the 
character of the Congress leader- 
ship asa whole but also brings out 
the ineffectiveness of the Party’s 
chief ‘executive. At the time the 
programme was prepared, it was 
known that it was largely in- 
spired by Sri Kamaraj. The least 
he could have done therefore was 
have to insisted on the ‘correct 
constitutional position, namely, 
that the Government should 


implement the AICC’s directives . 


and not try to get the manadate 
reversed or watered down further. 
The ten-point programme is by 
no ‘means a blue-print ‘for so- 
cialism : it only. represents a 


compromise formula in which the- 
- progressive elements: had managed 


to secure certain minor gains. 
But the vested interests ruling the 


` party today cannot contemplate 
even the half-hearted measures . 


asked for- by the AICC . 


Younger progressives -in the: 


Congress must see from this that 


without àn honest and determined, 
` effort to mobilise the. masses. no. 
change can be brought about inthe, 


character or functioning of the 
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Congress. If this is not done 
their slogans will ring less and less 
Sincere .and true, till finally no 
one will be able ‘to take them 
seriously. The fact that their 
party is in power at the 
Centre.should not inhibit them 
from mountinga popular agita- 
tion in support of their demand 
for radical economic measures. 
Only massivé pressure from the ` 
people can: help the progressive 
section -in the Congress to rid the 
party of agents of vested interests. 
And within the organisation itself, 
the effort must be ‘consciously - to 
eject agents of the bosses at every 
level and replace them with -ho- 
nest workers. It is not an. easy 
task, as the cobwebs have been 
collecting for two decades; but if 
it is not done the cobwebs. will be 
all that is left of the organisation. 

Again, if such am effort to 


- change’ the composition of the 
: Congress is not made in full pub- ` 


lic view and results are not seen, 
even the little hope that has been. 
kindled by the. courageous stances, 


- of the progressives will be snuff- . 


ed out. Onthe other hand, the 
radical elements who can play a 
useful role-in national life will 
find themselves under the debris 
of their party. And that will. be 
a tragedy of the first magnitude. 
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HE Indian delegation led by 
Commerce. Minister Dinesh 
Singh left last week to attend-the 
Conference of the “77”, being 
held at Algiers from October 


10 to 25 . The “77” have got.to- 


gether at Algiers to — evolve.a 
common stand of the developing 
countries for the UNCTAD-II 


which is due to be held in New . 


Delhi in Bebruàry next. year. 

That our foreign trade, in 
particular our export performance, 
is in a critical state is no longer 
denied. It is now also admitted 
on all hands that devaluation and 
the policy of import .liberalisa- 
tion which was linked with it, 
under pressures of the World 
Bank representing the powerful 
developed countries of the. West, 
have had disastrous consequences 
for our balance of payment 
position. 

A few days, before the Indian 
delegation left for. Algiers, the 
Board of Trade had met and had 
provided an occasion for the 
official, admission of the extre- 
mely tight position in which 


our export trade and balance of ~ 


payments problems had landed 
itself. Some very telling figures. 
were revealed before" the Board 
of Trade which should be taken 
serious note of. 

There was a gain of 39. million 
dollars in the country’ s foreign- 
exchange reserves in 1965-66, 
even though it was a year of 
extreme stringency and strains 
for the economy on account of 
the first year of drought and fall 
in agricultural production, the 
conflict with Pakistan and aid 
Suspension, This,. was not . the 
result of any spurt in our exports 
as of curbs on imports; specially 
from hard currency areas in con- 
ditions of near desperation. But 
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this had brought . positive gains 


in import substitution, diversifica- . 


tion of production, and greater self- 
reliance.on the part of industry, 
and if these. positive trends had 
been. persisted in -with boldness 
and. resolution,- they could have 
feiched. gains of lasting value for 
the economy. 


Leaders. Lost Nerve 


But the political leadership of 
the country soon lost nerve and 


they; raised the. spectre .of. total 


breakdown. of, the .economy un- 
less aid was resumed,.and com- 
ponents and raw materials could 
be imported from abroad ona 
liberal scale. To secure ..these 
props, devaluation and policy 
of import liberalisation based on 
massive. non-project aid. were 
accepted to resolve the strains 
on the economy. But the. out- 
come has been. the very reverse 
of what was. anticipated. The 
further —accentuation of the 
strains in -the internal economy 
are well known. In terms- of 
the balance of.payments position, 
it is now admitted that situa- 
tion became . far worse than 


.before. The loss in foreign. ex- 


changè reserves during. 1966-67— 
as against the. gain recorded in 
the previous years—was as much 
as 118 million- dollars. In the 
first four months of the current 
financial year, there has been.a 
loss: of | another 45 million 
dollars. The trend has persisted 
in the past weeks also. 


These losses are all the. more 


serious because trade deficit was 
actually . narrowed during 
twelve..months period after 
devaluation on account of the 


pre-devaluation policy. of restric- 
imports. and .disloca-, 
tion of trade for sometime ‘after 


tions on.. 


the ` 


export . 


SEVENTY-SEVEN AND ) SELF-RELIANCE 


devaluation. Between June 1966 
and. May 1967, as compared to 
corresponding period in the pre- 
ceding year, there was a fall in 
exports to the value of as much as 


190 million dollars; The corres- 
ponding fall in imports bill: was, 


however, 303 million dollars. 
But the impact of the import 
liberalisation policy has yet to be 
fully felt on our balance of -pay- 
ments position ..The value of 
maintenance imports licenses 
given for this period was actually 
of the order of 4260 million dollars 
as against the acutal imports 


-of only 2717 million - dollars. 


What all these ` disconcerting 


. figures show is that not only the 


devaluation gamble has proved 
to be disastrous but that the 
policy of import liberalisation 
has also proved to be a failure. 
It will be. worthwhile taking note - 
in this context of what Commerce 
Minister Dinesh Singh had him- 
self to say to the Board of Trade. 


Immediately after ^ devalua- 
tion, 59 industries accounting for 
75 per cent of the total industrial . 
production in the country were 
classified as priority industries 
qualifying for liberalised - main- 
tenance imports. (In the year 
1966-67, maintenance imports of . 
the value of approximately Rs. 
350 crores were licensed ‘for 
engineering, chemical and related 
industries alone, as against Rs. 


100 crores in 1965-66. The ex- 
- port performance in this sector 


in 1966-67 was only Rs. 90 crores 
of which leather and leather goods 
alone accounted for. Rs. : 65 
crores.) The expectation was that ' 


, the so-called priority industries 
: would fully utilize their installed 


capacity; generate surpluses : for. 
and undertake active 
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marketing ‘of their products 
abroad. These expectations have, 
however, not come true. 

The issues that past experience, 
specially experience of last one 
year have thrown up are, how- 
ever, of far wider significance than 
' the Commerce Minister appears 
*o be in a position to recognise. 
He is still confining himself to 
appeals to . the industry and 
exporters to match their export 


earnings with what they require | 


by way of maintenance imports, 
occasionally also raising doubts 
that unless that happens, import 
liberalisation might be' difficult 


to sustain and an element of . 


` compulsion might: have to be 
introduced to step up exports. 
Compulsion in the conditions 
„where the private sector is do- 
minant both as producer and as 
exporter is obviously a moon- 
shine. As the spokesman of 
private sector have already warn- 
ed, it will be a 
because the Indian exporter in 
existing conditions will be placed 
in a disadvantageous bargaining 
position with their counterparts 
abroad. Also, the loose talk. of 
compulsion to promote exports 
by private producer and seller 
does not take into account the 
. crux of the present reluctance on 
their part to export. That is the 
pull of the vast Indian market 
for him which hardly leaves suffi- 
cient surpluses for exports. This 
factor is so powerful that even 
in the conditions of present 
recesionary trends in Indian 
market, the Indian producer pre- 
fers to peg production to main- 
tain. artificial conditions of a 
seller's market in which he can 
disregard quality and make 
blackmarket gains rather than 
increase and diversify production 
and face the hazards of selling 
abroad in competitive conditions. 


The Solution 


The only solution can be greater 
and -more resolute State inter- 
vention both in the planning and 
regulating of production, in the 


creation of surpluses and their . 


mopping up for exports, that is, 
_a significant and rapid expansion 
of the public sector in produc- 
tion as well as in foreign trade. 
There is really no escape from 
such radical and drastic’ solution 
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risky business , development decade. 


in the country’s present circums- 


tances. 

While this solution pertains to 
the State’s intervention in the 
regu.ation of internal conditions, 
this country is now also faced 


with major modification of its 


entire approach to our relations 
with the markets of the world and 
this brings up the question of our 
role at the Conference of the 
“17” and later in the UNCTAD- 
Il. 


Situation Deteriorated 
It is now fully recognised that 


_ the expectation of foreign aid 


on liberal and equitable basis and 
fair conditions of international 
trade between the developing 
countries and the developed 
countries have failed to fructify. 
The situation in these respects 
has actually deteriorated since the 
early years of the sixties, which 
was officially launched -as the 
Our dele- 
gation at Algiers will join with 
others to proclaim that the the 
response of the developed coun- 
tries. to the decisions of the 
UNCTAD-I have been poor and 
negative, that the Kennedy Round 
in the GATT Has been of greater 
significances for the developed 
countries among themselves 
rather than for the developing 
countries. Neither the altruistic 
appeals nor the claims that the 
developed countries have a debt 
to pay for their past sins against 
the developing countries have 
had much effect, and have by 
now only hardened cynicism 
both among the developed and 
the developing countries. 

There is no question but that 
the developing countries should 
keep: up the pressure— political 
and moral—to secure their dem- 
ands on the : developed coun- 
tries. But this must no longer be 
the entire purpose of the UNC- 
TAD. Side by side, stress must 
be iaid and practical measures 
evolved to develop economic 
and: trade relations among the 
developing countries themselves 
and reducing their links with and 
dependence on the developed 
countries’ markets — for. their 
trade exchanges and economic 
needs. This is possible and feasi- 


-ble now that as a result of the 
. development that has been achie- 


ved in the last few years, capaci- 
ties have been created within the 
developing countries for increas- 
ing economic cooperation and 
trade among themselves. The 


Algiers Conference has placed — 77 
‘this problems high on its agenda, 


and India which is among the 
more developed of the develop- 
ing countries can play a signi- 
ficant role in working it up. 

The problem for India in this 
context again is her traditional 
outlook and her link-up with the 
developed’ markets, -An impor- 
tant element in Indian policy in 
the past has been that our re- 
quirements of imports were 
considered to be inelastic and 
available only from the developed 
markets. Our trade and econo-_ 
mic relations with the developed 
countries, therefore, enjoy prio- 
rity compared to our relations 
with the developing countries' 
markets. Even the breakthrough 
in the trade with the socialist 
markets was hamstrung by these 
considerations and is now again 
facing difficulties after devalua- 
tion and the policy of import 
liberalisation based on massive 
non-project aid from the West. 
The neglect of economic and 
trade relations with the develop- 
ing countries has therefore been, 
very marked and has put us in a 
difficult position with them over 
the years. 


Need of the Hour 


Some measure of recognition 
of this lapse has begun to be 
made in the recent past. But the 
approach is still halting and full 
of reservations. Inevitably, a 
bold approach in correcting our 
position in relation to-the deve- 
loping countries’ markets is 
possible only to the extent self- 
reliance is promoted in our 
development process itself and 
we are ready to drastically check 
dependence on imports for our 
requirements of. capital goods, 
raw materials and services from 
the developed countries, specially 
the Anglo-American bloc which 
is dominant in our market at 
present f 

The Algiers Conference and 
the UNCTAD-II should provide 
the occasion to make the turn 
required in this direction. 

7 —B.M.. 
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Meanings of Foreign Aid to Americans = 


HE term “Foreign Aid" covers 
a great variety of undertakings 
on the part of the donor countries. 
It involves the extension of grants, 
loans and technical aid. It involves 
the provision of markets for sur- 
plus military and agricultural 
goods and it involves the dis- 
patch of people from the donor 
countries—in the form of peace 
corps and as military and techni- 
cal advisors. 
This diversity in the foreign aid 


programmes has resulted not only - 


because each aid-receiving coun- 
try has its peculiar needs ; but 
also because the aid-giving coun- 
tries have their own peculiar needs, 
too. Pakistan previously received 
military aid not only because she 
needed to build up her defences, 
but also because at the time the 
aid was extended, the Pakistani 
“need” coincided with the Ameri- 
can “need” to dispose of some of 
its military hardware. 

Much has been written in the 
last months about foreign aid'and 
its meaning and implication for 
the people of the developing world. - 
The people of the aid-receiving 
countries are reacting against the 
“strings” attached to foreign aid. 
The governments in the same 
countries have lately become in- 
creasingly concerned about the 
large proportion which debt on 
foreign aid takes of their valuable 
foreign. exchange. This concern 
has also led to a discussion of the 
problems in the upper circles of 
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the Administration in Washington. 

“The Reports of the Council of 
Economic Advisors to the Presi- 
dent in both 1966 and 1967 have 
very dramatically raised the prob- 
lem. Mr Johnson's advisors point- 
ed out that of all the aid going to 
the developing world, over half 
returns to the donor countries in 
the same year in the form of debt 
servicing charges and amortiza- 
tion on the existing debts. For 
example, in India the debt service 
charges on the old debt during 
during the recent years amounted 
to some 26 per cent of the annual 
foreign aid coming into the 
country. In Turkey the same figure 
has been over 50 per cent. In-fact, 
since 1963, the net aid to the 
developing countries has not in- 
creased, The increases have only 
helped offset the HetosnEs debt 
payments. 

We are rapidly PE a 
situation where the nature and 
scope of àll aid programmes will 
have to be reassessed. In order to 
carry out this reappraisal we 
need not only an understanding of 
the meaning of aid to the aid- 
receiving countries, but also, in 
order to avoid setting a similar 
trap in the future, we must also 
understand the implication of the 
aid to the industrial nations of 
the. West. 


It is in this context that the . 


problem of the present article is 
being posed ; “The Meanings of 
Foreign Aid to Americans." I 
have chosen the Americans because 
they are the principal initiators of 
the present situation and because 
they are a people that I know 
something about. I have chosen 
the term meanings because the 
American society is a synthesis of 
diverse aims and interests and any 
policy carried out uy the American 


people wil have to satisfy the 


principles and prejudices of the ` 


politically dominant groups in that 


society. By identifying these con-. ^ 


flicts and by analyzing the situa- 
tion in order to isolate the domi- 
nant aims we will be in a much 
better position to understand the 
problems and to free ourselves 
from our present trap. 

The questions, which we must 
ask are—Who are the initiators’ 
of the aid programmes ? Who are. 
the supporters and why do they 
support it? Who are the people 


who benefit from it ? And finally,’ | 


What would happen to America 
if the foreign aid programme "was 
stopped ? 

If we were-to ask the average’ 
American what foreign aid means 
to him, he would probably answer 
in his capacity as the average: 
American taxpayer. He would say; 
that foreign aid is just another one 
of these government programmes. 
that takes away his hard-earned“ 
money and thus prevents him from” 


Starting payments on a second’: . 
coloured refrigerator or television: 


set. But the average’ American is 
not a man averse to sacrifice and 
on further questioning, we would 
find that he does not really beg- 
rudge the fact that his money is 
going to far-away lands. In fact 
he may derive some satisfaction 
out of his charity. He may feel 
that he is doing something tangible 
to help the countless millions of 
the earth who do not have the good 
fortune of being born in America. 

The average American unfor- 
tunately, is not a man used to 
critical thinking. After all, his 
nation is one founded on the: prin- 
ciples of faith—faith in mother, 
God and the. Constitution. If he 
ever starts questioning any gov- 
ernment policies he has a built- 
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in set of emotions which the news 
media manipulate to soothe him 
if his thinking processes should 
upset him. When he reads about 
anti-US - demonstrations in aid- 
receiving countries he sometimes 
starts wondering why people are 
ungrateful to Ámerican generosity, 
but he does not have to pursue 
this questioning-too far because in 
the second paragraph of the néws 
report he: would read that the 
demonstrations were Communist- 
led. This' solves his problem. He 
knows that his nation is involved 
in acrucialcontest with a godless 
enemy and so he reaffirms his 
commitment to freedom by reach- 
ing even furthér into his pocket to 
finance the programmes which the 
leaders of the nation are carrying 
on. EX 
In our attempt to understand the 
public which supports the aid pro- 
grammes, we should not overlook 
the middle class liberal educated 
people. These are the people who 


provide the official rationales for, 


the policies which are impleménted. 
They are the people who out of 
religious or humanitarian motives 
feel.that something just must be 
done for the “teeming millions 
who go to bed hungry every night." 
And also, they are the people who 
realize that the balance of world 
power fifty years hence may be 
radically altered and they realize 
that' America must take steps to 
insure her place in that world. 
In other words, America.must 
remove some. of the hostility 
which has been created between 
the peoples of the Afro-Asia: 
world and the West. — * l 
This liberal American is vehe- 
mently opposed by one group— 
the, ultra-conservatives ; he is 
praised by another—the . people 
who hand out awards at UN 
banquets ; and he is used and 
abused by still . another—the 
Berle who benefit from foreign 
aid. s : 
The people who oppose the 
American liberal usually hail 
from the culturally depressed areas 
known as the Middle and South 
West. These people have as their 
spokesmen men like Ronald Re- 
agon, Senator Hickenlooper and 
Senator -Long from Louisiana. 
These people by some strange quirk 
of nature—possibly the hot sun—- 
have accepted an infantile appre- 
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hension of the world. The centre 


and self-sufficient fortress of this 


-world is the United States They. 


think that the people who live in 


this fortress have some kind of. 


monopoly on.God and truth 
and that any people who do not 
at least imitate their way of life 
must have been sold to the devil. 

These then are the people who 
violently oppose any increase in 
the foreign aid programmes. They 
consider that the US State De- 
partment is encouraging the spread 


of Communist ideals by giving aid 


to-countries who use any central 
planning. ` 


Their opposition, however, is- 
more vehement that real. These - 


politicians largely represent the 


farming belt which has become. 


increasingly dependent on aid 
programmes such as PL 480 as an 
outlet for its surplus products. 
Their opposition then is just 
vehement enough to reaffirm their 
convictions but it is never serious 


enough to upset the bank balances - 


of their constituents. 

These people are tolerated and 
supported by. the moneyed classes 
in America because they act as a 


buffer against any radical changes : 


in the society which any group 
would attempt to bring about 
through the political system. These 
people control a large number of 
votes and important committee 
posts -both in the Senate and the 
Congress. It is to this group that 
the liberals or progressives must 
make concessions in order to get 
any legislation passed. 

Even if the foreign aid legisla- 


- tion had been:submitted with 


genuine intentions of aiding the 
developing countries, the Right 
wings of both parties would have 


' bastardized these intentions. It is. 


in this crucial situation that the 


American Liberal demonstrates . 


his impotence. He is satisfied if his 
plans-are adopted. in a modified 


"form. He does not realize that 
the attitudes and objectives of the- 
people carrying out his legislation - 


are much more important that the 
written policy guidelines which 
will in any event be interpreted to 


suit the aims of the people who. 


are behind the programmes. ` 


In order to understand the’ 


attitudes and objectives of tbe 
people behind the foreign aid 
programme, we must examine the 


' arrangement. 


Li 


history of this programme. If our 
analysis is to be accurate we must 
stress one important factor and 
this is that the American industry 
and society is a dynamic one. It 
is dynamic in the sense that the 
conditions and therefore the 
policies are ever changing. In 
fact, the material success of Ame- 
rica is very much due to the ability 
of-industry to change government ` 
policies rapidly enough to fulfill 
its requirements in. a rapidly 
changing world: - 
The first phase of US foreign 
aid following the Second World 
War was the Marshall Plan. This 
was the Plan under which Ameri-. 
can industry brought about the 
economic reconstruction to West- 


ern Europe through its commodity 


aid programme. Europe recovered 
remarkably quickly due mainly. 
to the fact that the social and 
technological basis for industrial. 
society and growth were well estab- 
lished in the European countries. 
All that was needed was a good 
shot in the arm. It was during this 
period that American industrial- 
ists felt the advantages of a market? 


.for surplus production and they 


did not want to discontinue the. 
The Europeans, 

however, wanted to control their 
own markets, so the Americans 

had to look elsewhere. The prob- 

lem was where a new market 

could be created, i 


At the same time, another 


- industrial group was facing a 


different but not unrealated prob- 
lem. The war (or defence) industry 
had been enjoying very substantial 


- profits during the Second World 


War. In official jargon, these in- 
dustries were faced with the prob- ` 
lem of conversion to peace-time 
production. Many of the problems 
faced were of a technolocial nature 
but the desire of these people to 
continue making their large profits 


.cannot be overlooked in any ex- 


planation of the problem of con- 
version. - 

Then the Korean War broke 
out, the drama was ready to begin. 
Everyone came to realize that 
peace had not been restored as a 
result of the Second World War. 
All that had changed was the- 
enemy. The Fascists had been 
replaced. by the Communists ;- 
America braced to meet the 
challenge. : no. 
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The Korean War added one 
more important component. It 
demonstrated to the Americans, 
their dependence on natural re- 
sources and the fact that America 
no longer possessed the infinite- 
uM resources that she once 
di 


This was the ldunching point for ` 


the whole programme of foreigu 
and military aid. 

What we are faced with is an 
American consumer goods in- 
dustry seeking secure markets for 
surplus production ; we are faced 
with an American war industry 
looking for customers, and: Ame- 
rican industry in general looking 
for new sources of raw materials. 
To complete the cast, we have the 
American people determined to 
spread their way of life in order to 
defeat the Red and the Yellow 
Menace. 

American Government em- 
barked on the first phase of 
its aid programme with anti-Com- 
munism as the keynote. This 


meant the support of Chiang-kai- . 


shek on Formosa, support of the 
French in Vietnam : it meant 
military aid in the form of sur- 
plus wheat to India and Pakistan, - 
and it meant the establishment of 
special funds to insure police 
stability in the Middle East ; 
protect the people EA omini 
nism, and Standard Oil from the - 
people. In fact, over 80 per cent of 
all US aid has gone to countries. 
bordering on China and the: 
USSR. 


This state of affairs prevailed 
until the late 1950s. At that time 
three important factors came into 
play. First, the Americans realized 
that anti-Communism was not a 
sound basis on which a permanent 
domination of her new depen- 
dencies could be based. This 


negative basis would have to be^ 


replaced by some positive ideolo- 
gy. And what could be more 
positive than the American Way 
of Life? Secondly, the vast 
capital and productive resources' 
of American industry were anxious” 
to become involved in: the deve- 
loping world. Any involvement 
would, however, presuppose fav- 
. ourable .political and economic 
conditions in the Afro-Asian 
world. By favourable political 
conditions; they meant stable pro- 


capitalist governments. By favour- 
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- schools, airports. and power re- 


* US from 25 to 80 percent. 


able economic conditions they 
meant markets for American goods 
and the existence of the necessary 
infrá-structure such as roads, 
sources on which modern industry 
depends. The third factor wàs the 
balance of payments problem. 
The remedies for these problems 
by no means came overnight. 


. Many of the remedies had been 
under discussion since the early ' 


1950s. For example, the Interna- 
tional Development Association 
which supplies low interest loans 
for infra-structure was first. men- 
tioned in a report of the Govern- 
or of the World Bank in 1951. 
American industry and capital 
had already begun to exploit the 
markets in the developing coun- 
tries but it was the balance of 
payments crisis in 1959 which 
provided the impetus for a massive 


changeover. The Americans began ` 
.tying their aid to. American pro- 


ducers. Under this plan they 
have increased the proportion of 
their aid which returns to the 
The 
legislation establishing the IDA 
was passed in 1960. ` 

In their drive to spread the 
American way of Life, the Ame- 
ricans have not relied "exclusively 
upon cultural missions as most 
other nations do. Instead, they 
have recognized American in- 
dustry as the culture producing 
institution in American society 
and they have sent their industry 
to carry out the task of cultural 
conversion. In the words of a 
leading American ^ economist, 
Milton Friedman - “Look for the 
sources of American influence on 
foreign activity and cultures, and 


the activities of International 
Harvester, Caterpillar 
Singer Sewing Machine, Coca 
Cola, Hollywood and so- on.” 


- The American fears such as that 


of social ostracism are being trans- 
mitted not only by the USIS, 
but also by Listerine with its bad 


' breath. advertisements. 


In the field of culture transmis- 
sion the technical assistance pro- 
grammes play -no small .part. 


-When an engineer is sent to a 
developing coüntry he not only 


helps an engineer to encourage 
the use of capital goods 
from his country but he transmits 


Tractor, . 


` 


his consumption prefarences as 
well. The education of students 
in the donor countries is yet an- 
other aspect of this programme. 

In order to make the develop- 
ing countries attractive to Ameri- 
can capital, the American worker 


is supplying loans to build dams 


to supply electricity and roads 
for the use of American industry. 
Not-only is he supplying this 
infra-structure which also benefits 
indigenous industries, but he also 
supplies loans for the erection of 
international standard hotels in 
the developing countries. After 
all we should not expect American 
businessmen to go anywhere in. 
the world without having Western- 
style toilets at their disposal. 

The cost to the American tax- 
payer of keeping in power govern- 
ments friendly to foreign capital . 
is phenomerial : an actual tabula- 
tion in this sphere of US activity 
is however impossible until we 
are aware of all the agencies | 
which have benefited from CIA 
funds. 

The American's subsidizing of 
his industry does not stop here. 
As one measure to counteract the 
unfavourable balance of payments, 
his Government insures payment 
to any company exporting to the 
developing countries. The govern- 
ment in turn has already insured 
that its aid will be spent in its 
economy by tying the aid to US 
producers. This has been neces- 
sary because US prices have 
become increasingly less competi- 
tive. So what the American work- 
er is in fact engaged in is guaran- _ 
teeing payment for industries 
which would be forced out of pro- 
duction if they were openly 
competing on the world market. 
This is what the American calls 
“free enterprise". 

The meanings of foreign aid to 
Americans are then very diverse, 
but this thing called foreign aid 
also has very serious implications 
for the Americans. Let us attempt 
to list them in response to-the last 
of our original questions—What 
would happen to the. Americans 
if the foreign aid programme was 
stopped ? 

Before attempting to answer 
this question, we should be well 
aware of the asburdity of our 
question, Any reasonable econo- 
mist or politician will realize that 
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stopping the foreign aid pro- 
gramme is just as impossible as 
stopping racial discrimination or 
war production. All three have 
become permanent aspects of the 
American Way of Life. 

` Ifthe foreign aid programme 
were stopped, the first visible 
results would be in the form of an 
industrial recession and a scram- 
ble im the financial world which 
would send the stock market to 
an all-time post-1929 low. 


An industrial recession would 
occur because a number of in- 
efficient factories would be forced 
to cut production or to close down. 

Not only would they lose their 

` markets in the developing world, 
but they. would also no longer be 
able to use their excess foreign 
profits to subsidize their domestic 
prices. Besides a great number of 
industries would have to rely on 
domestic sources of raw materials 
which would raise production 
costs. There would be a general 
rise in prices. The American 
-worker would be faced with lay- 
offs and a fall in wages. 


Most orthodox economists 
„would dismiss our conclusions as 
-unrealistic. Attempting to over- 
-whelm us with their stockpile of 
facts and figures, they would point 
out that in terms of GNP the 
-American economy is only five 
per cent dependent on the foreign 
Sector., 


To answer this objection we 
-must first point out, that the 
‘effects must be analyzed qualita- 
_ tively and not quantitatively. The 
Keynesian high-consumption eco- 
nomy depends to a great extent 
on an attitude of optimism among 
„investors. In technical terms, what 
. we are talking about is the "Law 
of Self-Realizing - Expectations" 
and the loss of the foreign sector 
.would effectively shatter some of 

"the American ^ businessman's 
- optimism. 

Secondly, GNP: is: a. flow con- 
cept: that is it is a measure of 
production over a restricted period 
of time. This GNP concept “does 


not take into account wealth, 


which-is a stock concept. Wealth 
*áccumulates over: time and it is 
_ this wealth which Americans Bow 


far 


us eco- 
nomic banale measures S HUPONS 
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and exports in money terms only. 
Tt does not measure the tonnage 
of imports nor can it give us 
any measure of the strategic im- 
portance of these raw’ materials 
or of the exports to the American 
market structure. . 

It is due to such factors that the 
stock market would be sent into 
a tailspin if the foreign aid pro- 
gramme was to stop.- American 
capital would feel its invested wealtli 
in the developing world threaten- 
ed. The American people would 
no longer be insuring their trans- 
action, nor would they be paying 
for all the public relations and the 
goodwill missions which create a 
favourable climate for American 


~ investment. 


On the political scene, there 
would be numerous repercussions, 
one of the minor ones being that 


. the annual budget debate would 


be remakably shorter. The cons- 
ervative elements could no longer 
fight on “the astronomical budgets 
for foreign aid." This would not 
only give them more time to 








drink coffee but with this red ` 
herring out of the way, the Ame- 
rican people might look at their 
budget to see what really is con- 


'tributing to the large expenditure. ` 


They might see that foreign aid 
is only about five per cent of the 
expenditures while defence takes 
well over 50 per cent. 

If foreign aid was suspended, : 
the US State Department might 
be forced to abandon its support 


` of several fascist regimes.. Ameri- 


can capital might be threatened 
as it has been in the Dominican 
Republic and Vietnam. If the U.S. 
could not disguise its support of 
the Premier Kys and Chiang-kai- 
sheks under foreign aid, the Ame- 
rican people might possibly see 
these imperialist ventures for- 
what they really are. 

In conclusion, we might even. 
suggest that a halt in the foreign 
aid programme may deny some 
future American soldier thehonour 
of dying in the defence of freedom - 
and General . Electric in some 
future Vietnam. 
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Social Control 


E" since June this year when 
the AICC suggested ‘‘Social 
Control" of banking institutions, 
the question of the extent of 


control over banks is being widely ' 


debated, Sri Morarji Desai, the 
Finance Minister, has indicated 
that the Government will very 
soon take a decision about it. 

The case of social control 
over banks stands on very firm 
grounds. In order to accelerate 
the growth of any backward 
economy, massive 
are required to be made in agri- 
culture, industries andthe infra- 
structure. The savings of a nat- 
ion mostly lie with the banks. 
If the banks utilise the funds to 
promote desired social objectives, 
the growth rate is accentuated. 
Conversely if the funds are utilis- 
ed in an unproductive manner 
the growth rate becomes halting. 
We shall below see how the banks 
in India utilise their funds and 
how far they meet the needs of 
accelerated growth. , 

The total deposits with the 
scheduled commercial banks is 
about Rs 3,400 crores and these 
banks advance nearly Rs 2,500 
crores to various interests. The 
following table shows the ad- 
vances of the scheduled banks as 
on March 31, 1966. 


Item Amount — Percen- 
- . (crores) tage 
Industry ` 1510 64.3 
Comnisrce , 573 `, 244 
Financial Institu- 7 
tions 74 3.3 
Agriculture ^, ` 5 0.2 
Personnel - 108 4.6 
Professional 13 0.6 
"Alothrs | 6l | 2.6 
E 2344 100.0 
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What strikes most in . the 
above table is the fact that agri- 
culture receives only 0.2 per cent 
of the total bank advances. "Out 
ofthe total advance of Rs 2347 
crores, the share of agriculture is 
only Rs five crores. Agriculture 
accounts for half the national 
income and also for half of our 
exports, The bulk of the popula- 
tion is dependent on agriculture 
and it is on the prosperity of 
agriculture that the nation can 
advance. By advancing such an 
insignificant amount to agricul- 
turists the banks háve shown 
their callous attitude towards 
agricultural growth which hardly 
finds any parallel anywhere. 

Even in the highly industrialis- 
ed countries where the bulk of 
the population depends on 
industry, the banks advance a 
much larger percentage of funds 
to agriculture. It is to be remem- 
bered that bank advances to agri- 
culture, insignificant as they are, 
are continually on the decline. 
In 1951 bank advances to agricul- 
ture formed two per cent of 
their total advances but the same 
declined to one per cent in 
1961 andfurther to 0.2 percent 
in 1965and as well as 1966. 
These banks which would 
not .finance ^ agriculture 
are ever ready to finance traders 
and money lenders. They ad- 
vance Rs 300 crores to traders 
in foodgrains alone. These trad- 
ers purchase foodgrains which 
the money put at their disposal 


' by the banks and , resort to pro- 


fiteering. Even in years when 
agricultural production increases, 
prices do not come down because 
with bank advances they corner 
the stocks. ; 
- "The representatives of the 


"banks may argue thatit is diffi- 


. absence of funds. 


cult to finance the agriculturists 
because they are scattered and 
unorganised, Then it may be 
asked who prevents them from 
financing State Cooperative Banks 
which in turn finance the Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Societies. 
The cooperative movement has 
failed to take firm grounds in the 
The commer- 
cial banks advance hardly Rs 30 
crores to State Cooperative Banks. 
Had the commercial banks ad- 
vanced sufficient money to the 
cooperatives, the story would 
have been different. The coope- 
ratives account for only less than 
one fifth of the borrowings of 
the cultivators even after fifteen 
years of planning. 


The banks not only advance 
money to traders and industrialists, 
they advance huge amount for 
purely speculative activities. 
Their clean advances amount to 
Rs 300 crorés yearly. That the 
bank credits have added to the 
inflationary pressure is beyond 
doubt and any genuine step to- 
wards controlling price rise 
should lie in controlling the 
banks themselves, 


Small-scale industries occupy 
a special position in our country 
because of their employment 
possibilities. The small-scale in- 
dustries have been equally neg- 
lected by the banks. The total 
advances to small scale indus- 
tries is about Rs. 90 crores 
whereas the banks advance a 
much larger sum to large-scale 
industries. 

Not only do the banks not 
lend sufficiently to agriculture 
and industry but they help to. 
develop monopolies by concentra- 
ting their advances in few hands. 
Just 650 accounts in the coun- 
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try constitute as much as two- 
thirds of the total bank advances, 
This is so because all the big 
banks are owned .by one or the 
other prominent industrial house. 


There are 76 scheduled commer-- 


-cial banks and the top eight 
banks among them account for 
62 per cent of the. total deposits 
as well as total advances. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Mono- 
polies Commission, 75 top busi- 
ness houses in the country own 


slightly less than half of the total ~ 
non-Government . 


assets of all 
and non-banking companies. 
This concentration of economic 
power has.been abetted by the 
banks. It is surprising to learn 
“that even a nationalised institu- 


^—- 


tion like Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion invests half of its money 
with these 75 big business houses. 
This incidentally goes to show 
that mere nationalisation of the 
banks will not do. It is neces- 
sary that the management of the 
nationalised banks should also be 
in the hands of those who ~are 
not connected with big business; 
otherwise the funds of the nation- 
alised banks can also be: diverted 
to help concentration of econo- 
mic power as’ is happening with 
LIC funds. ` 
Social control of bànks in- 
order to be really meaningful 
must embrace both ownership 
and actual management. It is to 


: be regretfully noted that State 


à 


Bank of India and even the 
Reserve Bank- of India suffer 
from the same maladies as -the 
private commercial banks. The 
State Bank Of India has the 
same apathy towards agricultural 
finance and towards financing 
small-scale industries as is the 
case with private commercial 
banks. Nor is the record of 
Reserve Bank of India - very 
impressive in this matter. This 
highlights the issue of actual 
management of even: nationalise 
credit institutions. 27 
Social control of banks must 
mean complete socialisation- of 
-banks in order to be really effec- 
tive. Mere tampering here and 
there will not be of much use. 


Kathmandu-Kodari Road : Justification and Anxiety 


\ 


HE conventional theories of 
d. the ‘heartland defence’ may 
be termed as out-dated by the 
scholars in this age of guided 
missiles, but military experts and 
the strategists cannot approve 
their outright rejection. There- 


fore while building her defence `` 
mechanism.against China, India - . 
cannot be indifferent towards the 


“Himalayan States; and among 
these States Tibet is out of reach 
and Bhutan and Sikkim are 


India’s protectorates. "Thisleavés - 


Nepal which is an independent 
and sovereign country. Whether 
it is on Thagla ridge or at Nathu- 
la Pass or at any other point, 
whenever Chinese guns have chal- 
lenged Indian frontier guards, the 


Government at New Delhi has - 


been in close contact with its 
counter-part in Kathmandu. It 
is because the security of the two 
is linked together. Besides being 
geographically contiguous. the 


The author is a -Research 
Scholar, South Asia Studies 
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two countries are tied in this 
manner under a Treaty. A secret 
clause of the Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship, signed by India and 
Nepal in 1950, stipulates the for- 


. mer to render allsorts of help in 


any eventuality of the latter be- 
ing attacked and vice-versa. 

. While thinking of Nepal vis-a- 
vis the menace from her north, 
the Kathmandu-Kodari road— 
built. and called the- Friendship 


Highway by.the Chinese—attracts - 


most of the attention. The agre- 
ement for the construction of the 
road was signed in October 1961 
by King Mahendra during his 
China visit, Later, when the King 


.was asked by newsmen if India 


was consulted before signing the 
agreement, he replied that the 
agreement had not been pre- 
planned. It was disclosed that the 
proposal came only during his 
talks- with the Chinese leaders. 
However, the-King added that the 
initiative in this matter was taken 
by him and the Chinese merely 
accepted the request. : 

The fact that before signing 
the agreement Nepal did not take 


x 


India into confidence, constituted 

abreach of faith with the latter. 

In this respect, it should be poin- 

ted out that under the Treaty of 
1950 referred above, both the 

countries were under an obliga- 
tion to consult each other before 
entering into an agreement with 

any other-country on a matter of 
vital importance to the either. 

The argument that it was not pre- 

planned was no excuse. Then 

the project envisaged an expendi- 

ture of 3,50,000 pound sterlings, 

On completion it promised a great 
economic benefit to Nepal. This” 
makes the argument, of the pro- 

ject not being’ pre-planned, sound 

unconvincing. z ; 


King Mahendra’s claim of 


taking initiative in the matter is 


also refuted by a close study of 
the developments that preceded 
the signing of the agreement. The 
Chinese Prime Minister duringhis 
visit to Kathmandu in April 1960 
was reported to have offered to 
construct this road. Then it was 
played up by the Chinese press - 


- but the then Nepalese Prime Mi- 


nister Shri B. P. Koirala denied 
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. from the Chinese side. 


that any such project was afoot. 
The Prime Minister was also said. 


. to have-made it clear that the 


project was not of much economic 
value for Nepal. This leads toa 
logical presumption that Sri Koi- 
rala was fully aware of the strate- 
gic advantage which China 
wanted to derive out of this road 
and so he politely rejected the 
Chinese offer. King Mahendra 
might have failed to assess it, and 
therefore agreed when the offer 


- was made and-stressed by the 


Chinese leaders. 
Pre-Planned 


"The foregoing discüssion leads 
us to the conclusion that the pro- 
ject. was preplanned, of course not 
by King Mahendra, but by the 
Chinese leaders. Also, the matter 
was initiated during King Mahen- 
dra's visit to China but again 
The King 
was only on the receptive side. 
That makes the whole difference. 
Here it should be recalled that 
China unreservedly pledged her 
moraland material support to 
the King's regime Soon after its 
establishment on December 15, 
1960. This projected China as 
asincere friend and a reliable 


' helper in King Mahendra’s eyes. 


It was particularly so in view of 
India’s strong disapproval of the 
King’s takeover. She-termed it 
as-the reversal of the democratic 
process in Nepal even without 
sound and adequate- reasons. 
This image of China vis-a-vis 
India would certainly have helped 
the Peking leaders in getting the 
offer of the road accepted by 
the King. > i 

The . economic advantages 
that Nepal will derive out of 
this road and which bave been 
repeatedly ` asserted—and even 
exaggerated sometimes—by the 
King and his Government, can- 


not be disputed. During its con- . 
- a commercial traffic and is quite 


struction, the project -provided 
employment to the thousands of 
Nepalese hill-men for three to 
four years. They are, otherwise 
without job for most of-the year. 
The highway has replaced the 


old mule track through which © 


the traditional trade between 
Tibet and Nepal used to flow. 
Besides facilitating - the move- 
ment of men and materials 
within the Country, the road will 
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' Tibetan village 


help in the direct and quick com- _ 


munication and transportation 
between Népaland China through 
.Lhasa. It will bring ` the remote 
hill region of Nepal much Glóser 
to the rest of the kingdom: Aftér 
‘the Tribhuvana 


by India’s assistance, the Kath- 
mandu-Kodari road is a big ‘step 
towards building the much need- 
ed economic infra-structure of 
Nepal. : 

Along with this economic 
worth, the road project also 
have political and strategic as- 
pects. The political motives 


were inherent in the terms of 


the agreement itself. China had 
agreed to pay for the travelling 
charges‘bothway to her- technici- 


-ans and experts to be sent to` 


work on the’ project. These 


technicians and experts were not 


permitted to maintain their 
living ata standard higher tham 
that of their Nepalese equivalents. 
These terms had .a propaganda 
value and aimed at neutralizing 
the effect of much larger and 
development-oriented aid from 
India, America and other coun- 
tries. .For the Chinese, the pro- 
“ject has opened the widest 
entrance, so: far, to Nepal. It 
has given them opportunity to 


mix up with the innocent local ` 


people, earn their goodwill and 
ae to lore nad admire the 
.Chinese political system and -wa 
of life: : te i ` d 

Strategically the road links the 
Nepalese capital with Kodari, a 
on the Sino- 
Nepalese border. -Kodari is 
further linked. with Peking thro- 
ugh Lhasa and also with-a whole 
network of strategic roads in 
Tibet. The design load of the 
bridges and culverts on the road 
is 17 tons, much mote- than 
that of the Tribhuvan Rajpath 
and-what is normally needed for 


sufficient for the movement of 
the troops and military equip- 
ments used in a mountain 
warfare. J 

. The speed, interest and skill 
with which the project was exe- 
cuted further confirms these 
motives. The first batch of the 
Chinese experts arrived for pre- 


: liminaty survey in March 1962. 


; 1 Rajpath and ` 
Gaucher airport both constructed 


and .was quickly followed by 
finalsurvey and job alignment. 
The actual- construction started 
in January 1963. Since then 
some 10,000 Nepalese unskilled 
labourers under 500 Chinese 
technicians and experts had been 
“working till the completion of 
the project. S4 

The work on the project pro- 
gressed speedily, irrespective of 
the difficult terrain and. complica- 

: ted construction. Then heavy 
rains and floods damaged and 
delayed the construction. The 
delay was also caused by the 
shortage of the construction 
material and heavy equipments. 
China even accused India for not 
permitting the transportation of 
the goods and equipments 
` through her territory. 

In spite of all. these obstacles 
the road was opened for limited 
traffic in December 1964 and 
finally on May 26, 1967. The 
104 km road on completion has 
four major bridges, 19 medium 
and minor bridges and 47 culverts. 
Its breadth varies from 5.5 to 7.5 
meter. 77.45 km of its length is - 
covered with a 4 cm deep layer 


- of bitumen and the rest 26.55 km 


isstone work. The sight dis- 
tance on the average is 25 meters. 


No foreigners, . including 
Indians were allowed togo on 
the sight of the project during its 
construction. Even now they 
are not permitted without a 
visa. Indians however, have 
-~ been exempted now. Mr. Dev R. 
Kumar writing in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review (February 20, 
1964) on the basis of his personal 
interviews revealed that the ave- 
rage hillman was enthusiastic 
about the road because he 
thought it will bring him cheaper 
good, Nevertheless a deep note 
of caution and suspicion was 
visible among them. 

It was against these political 
and strategic motives that India 
expressed her concern and an- 
xiety. She felt bad about the 
haste with which the agreement 
was signed and the indifference _ 
that Nepal showed towards her 
in signing it: It -was, however 
not possible for India to express 
her resentment officially. Firstly, 
because the’ Government of 


It was completed within a month Nepal did not associate any 
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strategic motives to the project. 
.And secondly, for the reason 
that at thetime of signing and 
the execution of the agreement, 
the understanding. between India 
and Nepal was at its lowest ebb. 
India/s Anxieties 

So India's genuine anxieties 
were expressed through unofficial 
and informal channels. Nepal’s 
response was not favourable to 
that even, She emphasized the 
economic aspect of the road. 
Not only this, she perplexed 
India by asking that if the Tri- 
bhuvan Rajpath did not become 
a dangér to Napal’s security and 
independence, why should the 
Kathmandu-Kodari road be? 
The answer to this question 
should be searched by Nepal in 
her own behaviour. Why was 
she impatient and worried till 
her boundaty with China was 
formally marked ? Even after 
that, why is she keeping well 
manned and well equipped mili- 
tary posts only along her border 
with China and not with India ? 


Why has she repeatedly warned” 


Chinese leaders to refrain from 
entertaining any designs against 
the small states ? Why did she 
purchase arms and ammunitions 
from India and Western.countries 
and not from China? The only 
answer to all these questions is 
that there is a strong current of 
suspicion and apprehension under 
Nepal’s profession of friendship 
and understanding with China. 
The projected mood of the 
Chinese ‘Cultural Revolution’ has 
added to Nepal’s concerns. So 
does China’s pinpricks to India. 
Now since the road has been 
‘constructed, it simply cannot be 
undone, It has to exist as such. 
-So long as the commercial trucks 
with their Nepalese drivers are 
acommon sight on the highway 
it is in Nepal’s interest. But 
Nepal has to see that the ‘Cul- 
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tural Revolution’ does net im- 
migrate through the road and 
the armoured vehicles do not 
replace the commercial trucks. 


. ing in this score, 


and unintern- 
‘Any slacke- 
may cause 
irreparable harm not only to 
Nepal, but to India as well. 


strict vigilance 
rupted watchfulness. 


This underlines the need for 
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Office of UN. Secretary-General and West Asia Crisis 


HE recent West Asia crisis has 

once again brought the Secre- 
tary-General into limelight. 
The withdrawal of the United 
Nations Emergency Force from 
the United Arab Republic, the 
failure of the Emergency Special 
Session.of the General Assembly 
to evolve a satisfactory solution 
and the inability of the Security 
Council to arrive at a consensus 
call for a great deal of political 
and diplomatic lead by the 
Secretary-General to help the so- 
lution of the problem. 

The founding fathers of the 
United Nations intended the Se- 
cretary-General to be something 
more than a mere administrative 
officer. This is clearly evident 
from Articles 98 and 99 of the 
Charter of the United Nations!. 
The Preparatory Commission 
Report also emphasized the poli- 
tical and diplomatic role of the 
Secretary General. It clearly 
foresaw that the Secretary-Gene- 
ral would have an important role 
to play as a mediator andas an 
informal adviser of many govern- 
: ments. The  Secretary-General 
wil require the exercise of the 
highest qualities of political judge- 
ment, tact and integrity. It add- 
ed that the Secretary-General, 
more than anyone else, would 
stand for the United Nations asa 
whole. In the eyes of the world, 
no less than in the eyes of his 
ownstaff, he must embody the 
principles and ideals of the Char- 
ter to which - the organization 
seeks to give effect". Apart from 
the expressly entrusted powers, the 
Secretary-General must also per- 
form such other functions as are 
deemed to be implied in his office. 
ne RR NOS 

The Author is a Research 

Scholar, University of Saugar, 
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What is more important is the 


: Spirit or philosophy behind the | 


letter of the Charter expressly 
authorisizing him. The office of 


the Secretary-General has become . 


widened in Scope in response to 
the developing needs. In his 
‘acceptance speech’ of the second 


term Dag Hammarskjold express- - 


ed belief that the Charter autho- 
rized him to act without guidance 
“should this appear to him neces- 
sary in order to help him in fill- 


. ing any vacuum that may appear 


in the systems which the Charter 
and traditional diplomacy provide 
for the safeguarding of peace and 
security”, 


Many Changes ' 


"Due to execssive use of ve to 
over the years, the Security Coun- 
cil—the main executive organ of 


` the United Nations—was incapa- 


citated. The General Assembly 
was given an increasing role to 
play for the maintenance of 
international peace and security 
in such circumstances. As the 
West commanded an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Assembly, 
they used this to get around the 
deadlocked Council by developing 
the powers of thé General 
Assembly. These efforts resulted 
in the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion of 1950, which permitted the 
Assembly to take action to ‘-pre- 


„serve peace when the Council was 


unable to do so because of veto. 


But with the march of time 
many changes took place, Many 
new Afro-Asian nations found 
their way into the United Nations. 
This influx. of new nations has 
changed the status quo. The 
world isno longer bipolar but 
multiple centres of power and 
influence have come into being. 
The concept of monolithic bloc 


system has given way to confusing 
diversity among nations. ; 

All these changes had their 
effect on the world body. As a 
result, the West lost much of its 
power of initiative and leadership 
but no other group attained con- 
trol of the Assembly. 

In this situation there was 
clearly room for some interme- . 
diary. It was into this gap that 
the second Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold so brilliantly 
stepped. Dag Hammarskjold’s 
diplomacy was successful to a 
larger extent. In the absence of 
any Chance of agreement many 
people used to say “leave it to 
Dag., More than any one else 
Dag Hammarskjold contributed 
much to the development of the 
role of the Secretary-General. 
Nevertheless, Trygve Lie's contri- 
bution to the development of the 
role of the  Secretary-General 
should not be  underestimat- 
ed. As the pioneer Secretary- 
Genera] of the Organisation, 
Trygve Lie tried to give life to 
Article 99 of the Charter. 
Hammarskjold, as second Secre- 
tary-General of the United 
Nations avoided Lie’s mistake of 
taking positions in conflicts 
among the major powers. 
Hammarskjold used the method 
of “quiet diplomacy." Though 
his diplomacy has had an initial 
success in cases suchas the release 
of American airman from Peking 
in 1954, the Suez Crisis of 1956, 
and the Lebanese Crisis in 1958; 
his handling of the Congo crisis 
had given rise to criticism from 
many people of different walks of 
life. Khruschev had launched a 
personal attack on Hammarskjold 
and demanded a change in the 
office to be replaced by a ‘troika’. 
An American academician, ` Inis 
L. Claude Jr, is of the opinion 
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that “It was all very well for the 
Secretary-General to  defy the 
Soviet charge that he ran the 
Congo operation as.a pro-western_ 
enterprise, but he broke his politi- 
calback and gravely endangered 
the future of his office in so 
doing’. . 


A former UN Under Secretary _ 


for Public Information Mr. Her-. 
nane Tavares De Sa, had observed 
that Hammarskjold had acted 
courageously, coherently, and in 
accordance with what he believed 
were the UN's best intérests. “But 
he had committed the cardinal 
sin in politics: failure."5  : 

U Thant has been ‘careful to 
avoid the mistakes committed 
by his predecessors. 
he, as the third ‘Secretary-General 
of the UN, is saved from the 
pioneer. task of developing the 
office. From this advantageous 
position U Thant is conducting 
his political and diplomatic role. 

The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations must be realistic 


in measuring the practical possi- . 


bilities that are open to him 
taking into account the political 
limitations that hem him in. The 
experiences of Trygve Lie and 
Dag Hammarskjold show that 
the Secretary-General by incur- 
. ring the displeasure of a. big 
power-wrecks the. incumbent. 

U Thant has correctly under- 
stood the dynamics of the office 
of the Secretary-General. He 
has been conspicuously careful 
not to take a position on cold war 
issues between the so called great 
powers. This should not lead 
to the conclusion that U Thant 
is not for the dynamic concept 
of the. office of the “Secretary 
General. U Thant made it very 
clear in a press conference on 
September 19, 1966 that he did 
not subscribe to the view that 
he should be just a chief adminis- 
trative officer or in other words, 
a *glorified clerk.’ Besides adm-- 
inistrative functions, he said 
the Secretary-General must take 
necessary initiatives in the poli- 
tical and diplomatic fields, and 
such initiatives arean essen- 
tial part of his functions. U 
Thant’s action in Congo, West 
New Guinea, Yemen and Cuba, 
shows his diplomatic skill and 
practical insight. Itis true that 
U Thantis not without mistakes. 
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' Moveover, -. 


But *U Thant has been more 
successful than any of his dis- 
tinguished .predecessors to the 
extent that he has achieved 
universal acceptability.” 


During the recent West Asia - 


crisis, the Secretary-General U 
Thant was -criticised by many 
including Mr. Abba Eban, Fore- 
ign Minister of Israel, for with- 
drawing the United Nations Emer- 


- ‘gency Force from Gaza and 


Sinai. Even though the with- 
drawal of UNEF is not the 
immediate cause for the six-day 
war, that it had accelerated the 
armed corifrontation finds accep- 
tance from many quarters. The 
Secretary-General U Thant had 


‘realized this as early as-May 18 


1967. In a letter replying to 
the UAR Foreign Minister's 


‘request for the withdrawal of 
the UNEF, the Secretary-General ; 
very clearly expressed his misgi- . 


vings about the consequences of 
the withdrawal and its implica- 
tiohs for peace*. A close study 


-ofthe circumstances reveals that 


the- Secretary-Genéral was left 
with -no "other option but to 
withdraw the Forces. 

.On May 16, 1967, General 
Rikhye, the Commander of 


` UNEF received a letter from the 


Commander of the UAR Armed 
Forces, Genera] Fawzy, stating 
that the UAR forces were already 
concentrated in Sinai to meet 
any aggression from Israel and 
that the-UN troops be withdrawn 
immediately from all observation 
posts along the borders. Since 
the Commander of UNEF had. 
no authority to withdraw any 
troops of UNEF without instruc- 
tions from the Secretary General 
he had replied to General Fawzy 


that he would report immediately 


to the Secretary-General for ins- 
tructions. The Secretary-General 
told the UAR Permanent Re- 
presentative to the UN that the 
procedure followed by -General 
Fawzy was not correct and that 
any-such request should bé ad- 
dressed by the govérnmenit of the 
United . Arab Republic to ihe 
Secretary-General and not tlie 
Commander. The  Secrétary- 
General instructed Géneral Rik- 
hye to do all that he. réasonably 
could -to maintain all UNEF 
positions: pending further ins- 
tructions. At this 


stage the 


events took a serious turn, At 
10.30 hours on May 17, the 
Commander of UNEF reported 
that troops of United Arab 


Republic had occupied the UNEF- 


Observation post on El Sabha 


. and that the Yugoslav UNEF 


camps at El Sabha were behind. 


.the position of the Army ‘of the 


"United Arab Republic. ` On the 
same day at noon, the Chief of 
the UAR Liaison Service conve- 


‘yed to the Commander of the 


UNEF a request from , General 
Fawzy, Chief of the staff ofthe 


Armed Forces of the UAR for 


withdrawal of UNEF Yugoslav 
detachment in the Sinai within 
twenty-four hours. He- added 
that the ‘Commander of UNEF 
might take forty-eight -hours or 


.so to withdraw the UNEF detach- 


ment from. Sharm El Sheik. 
Again at 13.30 hours on the same 
day the Commander of UNEF 
reported that a sizable detach- 


: ment of troops of the UAR was 


moving into the UNEF area-at ` 
E1 Kuntilla. 

All these incidents show that 
the UNEF was being replaced 
by the UAR troops. Thus the 
main function of UNEF to assist 


-in maintaining quiet along the 


line by acting as a deterrent to 
infiltration and as a buffer bet- 
ween opposing forces was lost. 
Again early on May 18, 1967, 
the sentries of the UNEF Yugos- 
lay detachment were forced out 
of their observation post on the. 
International Frontier near El 
Küntilla camp. At 1220 .hours 
on May 18, soldiers of the United. 
Arab Republic forced UNEF 
soldiers of the Yugoslav contin- 
gent to withdraw’ from the obser- 
vation post on the International 
Frontier in front of El Amr 
Camp, and later officers of the 
UAR visited El Amr Camp and, 
asked the UNEF Yugoslav pla- 
toon to withdraw within fifteen 
minutes. At 1210 hours on May 
18, officers of the UAR visited - 
tlie Yugoslav camp at Sharm El- 
Sheik and informed the comman- 
-ding officer 


that they had come ' 


to take ovér the camp and the | 


UNEF observation post at Ras. 
Nasrani demanding a reply within 
fifteen minutes. And at 1430 
hours on the same day, the 
UNEF Yugoslav detachment : at 
E1 Quseima camp reported that 
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two artillery shells, apparently 
ranging round from the United 
Arab Republic artillery, had burst 
between the -UNEF Yugoslav 
camps at El Queseima and. El 
Sabha. On the same day, the 
aircraft. carrying Major General 
Rikhye was intercepted by two 
Israeli military aircraft which 
tried to compel the UNEF aircraft 
tofollow them to Israeli side to 
land, and went to the extent of 
firing certain warning shots. 


Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration the Secretary- 
General U Thant convened a 
meeting ` of ‘the UNEF Advisory 
Committee in the afternoon of 
May 18. He had invited the re- 
presentatives of three countries 
who were not the members of the 
Advisory Committee but provid- 
ing contingents to the UNEF to 
` inform them of developments and 


to consult them on the situation. ` 


. The Advisory Committee was 
. empowered to request the conve- 


ning of the General Assembly if . 


matters should arise which, in its 
opinion, were of such importance 
and urgency .as to require consi- 
deration by the Assembly? The 
Advisory Committee did not exer- 
cise this right of convening the 
General Assembly taking into 
consideration, the existing circum- 
stances. : 


These circumstances left little 
time for the Secretary-General to 
prolong a decision. When the 
UNEF was created during the 
Suez Crisis of. 1956 it was made 
very clear that the UNEF was 
not an enforcement action crea- 
ted under Chapter VII of the 
Charter of the UN but a peace- 
making operation and hence for 
stationing it on the territory of a 
given country the consent of that 
country was essential. The then 
Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 


skjold stressed this point in -his .- 
second and final. Teport to the. - 
"General Assembly which discus- ° 


sed the character and functions 
of the UNEF.” As soon as the 
UAR Government withdrew its 
consent, the UNEF did not- have 


any locus standi on the UAR ter-- 


ritory.- 


Moreover, it is. impossible to 
perform'the functions entrusted 
to the UNEF. without the consent 
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and cooperation of the host coun- 
try. It is stated im the agree- 
-ment which made the UNEF stay 
on the-UAR territory that the 
effective date of departure is to 
be defined by agreement between 
the . Secretary-General -and the 
UAR Government. But there is 
no provision :as to who should 
decide on the effective date in 
the event of a dispute, nor is there 
any provision as to who is to de- 
` cide when the task of the Force 
has been completed. This presu- 
mably would have to be determin- 
ed by agreement betwéen the Sec- 
retary-General and the UAR 
Government,” 


Thus the Secretary-General, 
taking into consideration the 
above-stated incidents—the con- 
sent of the United Arab Repub- 


. lic for allowing the UNEF to stay 
-on its-territory, the character of, 


the UNEF that it is not an en- 
forcement action but a peace keep- 
ing operation and respecting the 
UAR's sovereignty,—had de- 
cided to withdraw the Forces on 
consultation with the - Advisory 
Committee. 


The — Secretary-Genera] U 
Thant, before receiving the 
UAR's request forthe with- 
drawal, had talked to the Perma- 
nent Representative of Israel 
about the possibility of stationing 
elements of the UNEF on Israeli 
side of the line. But he was told 
that the idea was completely un- 
_acceptable to Israel. The Sec- 
retary-General had also. proposed 
the resuming of Israeli participa- 
tion in Egypt-Israeli Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission (EIMAC) to 


keep up some sort of United | 


Nations presence to fill in the 
vacuum created by the withdrawal 
of UNEF." Thus U Thant, well 
aware of the.consequences of the 
withdrawal was exploring other 
possibilities of preventing an:ar- 
med. confrontation. : 


Exploratory Talks 


After- the six-day | war, the 
Secretary-General undertook two 
exploratory talks on July 4, 1967. 
The Secretary-General- talked to 
Dr. Mahmoud ' Fawzi, Deputy 
Prime -Minister: of the United 
Arab Republic, about the possi- 
bility of stationing United Nations 
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Military Observers in the Suez 
Sector where the confrontation 
was still going on. He made it 
clear that such observers would 


“have to be stationed on both 


sides. Dr. Fawzy said that he 
would bring the matter to the -at- 
tentión of his government and 
obtain their reaction to it. The 
Secretary-General had a similar 
discussion with Israeli Foreign 
Minister Mr. Abba -Eban and 
advanced the same suggestion to 
him. Hehad also said that he 
would seek his Government's re- 
action to this idea. : 


By these efforts, the Secretary- 
Generalcould secure the accep- 
tance of both the Governments 
of UAR and Israel for the pro- 
posed stationing of United Na- 
tions Military Observers in the 

Suez Canal Sector.5 Thus the 
Secretary-General played a crucial 
role in stationing the United Na- 
tions‘ Military Observers in the 
area of. confrontation. 

The Emergency Special Session 
of the General Assembly could 
not pass any substentive resolu- 
tions barring two minor resolu- 
tions ‘on Jerusalem. “The matter 
is transferred back to the Security 
Council. The Security Council 
cannot arrive at a consensus un- 
less the Super Powers are united. 
Now that there isa vacuum it is 
time for the Secretary-General U` 
Thant to mobilize the resources 
of his office to arrive at a consen- 
sus. The reported secret under- 
standing between the Super 
Powers at the Glassborrow meet- 
ing gives an opportunity to U 
Thant to use his influence and 
diplomatic skill in evolving an 
acceptable way-out to the satisfac- 
tion of the parties directly con- 


. cerned without prejudice to the 


respective positions taken by them 


in this issue. 


Thus U Thant can act as a 
Catalyst in arriving at an agree- 
ment for the Secretary-General 
can pursue a diplomacy of recon- 
ciliation much better although it 
is not a substitute: for normal 
procedures of reconciliation and 
mediation. As the 'spider in the 
centre of the web’ the Secretary- 
General U Thant is in a unique 
position to resolve the problem 
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and make the world- safe for di- 
versity. 





lArticle 98: The Secretary-General 
shall act in that capacity in all meetings 
of the General Assembly, of the Security 
Council, of the Economic and Social 
Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions 
as are entrusted to him by these organs. 
, The Secretary-General shall make an 
annual Report to the General-Assembly 
on the work of the Organization. 

Article 99: The  Secretary-General 
may bring to the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 
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Urdu in Uttar Pradesh—ll : S 


T= question of the place of 
* mother tongue in secondary 
classes—from class VI to XII— 
has been dealt at various levels— 
Education Ministers’ Conference, 
Zonal Councils (of Chief Minis- 
ters) Chief Minister's conference, 
National Integration Council and 
Central Government; and after 
exhaustive discussions certain for- 
mulas were evolved for the solu- 
tion of the problem faced by lin= 
guistic minorities. . 

There are two aspects of the 
question— the question of study 
of mother tongue as a "language 
subject” in secondary classes, and 
the use.of mother tongue of lin- 
guistic minorities as medium of 
instruction. 

The Central Advisory Board for 
Education has been of ihe view 
that mother tongue should be 
assigned “an important position 
in the curriculum at the secondary 


Government of India 
(Ministry of Home Affairs) too 
agreed that “pupil belonging to 


linguistic minorities may be en- . 


` abled to study their mother ton- 
gue optionally as one of the three 
_languages which are proposed to 








The first part of this article appear- 
ed in Mainstream, October 
7, 1967. 
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be taught at the secondary stage”. 
(Memorandum on Safeguards for 
Linguistic Minorities). n this 
memorandum the Government of 
India announced its intention “to 
lay down a clear policy in regard 
to the use and place of the mother 
tongue at the secondary stage of 


education in consultation-with the 


State Governments and to take 
effective steps to implement it.” 


It was in pursuance of this 
announcement that the Central 
Government announced its fa- 
mous Three Language Formula 
for the secondary stage of educa- 
tion, in August 1961, at the Con- 
ference of Chief Ministers and 
Central Ministers. , 


The formula evolved by the 
Central Government was based on 
the recommendations made from 
time to time by various confer- 
ences, . . 


The Education Ministers" Con- 


` ference (1949) had suggested that 


schools where 30 per cent of the 
students wanted to be taught 
through the medium of a minority 
language that language "may" 
be the medium of instruction for 
those students. 1t had clearly stat- 
ed that schools established by the 
‘linguistic minority will be entitled 
to use the minority- language as 
medium of instruction. Such ins- 


: state language. 


titutions would be entitled ^ to 
grants in aid from the Govern- 
ment like institutions using the 
It also directed 
the State Governments to “pro- 
vide similar facilities in all govern- 
ment, municipal and Zila Parishad 
schools where one-third of the 
total number of pupils of the 
School requested for instruction 
in their mother tongue." 


“The Government", it said, 
"would require aided schools to 
arrange for such instructions, if 
desired by one-third of pupils 
provided that there were adequate 
facilities for instructions in that 
particular language in the area." 

The question was further dis- 
cussed at the conference of South- 
ern Zonal Council, held in May 
1959 at Ootacumund. It was re- 
vealed at the Conference that : 

In Madras state: A student 
could offer mother tongue ‘in 
place of (a) regional language, 
(b) in place of Hindi, (c) as one 
the modern Indian language. 

In Kerala: A student could 


- offer his mother tongue as alter- 


native to regional language.. _ 
In Andhra and Mysore: A 
student could take mother tongue 
as first language either as com- 
plete alternative to regional lan- 
guage : or as part of composite | 
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course consisting of -more than 
one language. 


To the extent the mother ton- 
gue could be offered as an alter- 
native to the regional language in 
all the States there was no compul- 
stion to study the regional lan- 
guage. 


The meeting also considered the 
question of use of mother tongue 
as medium of instructions and on 
the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment of Madras decided to amend 
the formula. 


“The point of view put forward 
by Madras was that the reference 
in the resolution of Education 
Ministers Conference to one-third 
was unsatisfactory from the point 
of view alike of linguistic minori- 
ties and Government, since in 
large schools separate sections 
. may become necessary and possi- 
ble even if the ratio was less than 
. one-third, while in small schools 

Separate sections may be un- 
economical and, therefore, im- 
practicable even if the ratio ex- 
‘ceeded one-third. This view found 
general acceptance.” 


The Conference, therefore, de- 
cided to replace the provision of 
one-third by specific number of 
60 students in secondary classes 
of a school and 15 in one class 
for providing facilities for teach- 
ing through medium of mother 
tongue. - 


The decision of the Southern 
Zonal Council came up for consi- 
deration at the meeting of Chief 
Ministers and Central Ministers 
(in August 1961) which “‘reaffirm- 
ed" the general provisions of 
Home Ministry’s Memorandum of 


1956 on secondary Education and . 


“accepted in principle the deci- 
sion of the States of Southern 
Zone." It recommended that the 
principles enunciated by the 
Southern- Zonal Council "should 
be considered by State Education 
Departments with a view to adop- 
tation to the present conditions 
prevailing in the state." 


The Conference also ratified the 
three language formula evolved by 
the Government of India for adop- 
tion at the secondary stage of 
education for teaching mother 
tongue as a language subject. The 
formula (known as three-language 
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` The UP Government 


formula) provided for teaching 
in :. 

(a) regional language ` and 

^ mother tongue when the 


latter is different from ` 


regional language, 
Hindi or, in Hindi speak- 
ing areas, another Indian 
language, ; 
English or any other mo- 
dern European language. 
The adoption of the three- 
language formula was hailed in 
the Urdu-speaking population, 
whose children had been deprived ^ 
from the right of learning their 
mother tongue at the schools for 
over 15 years. For them it was 
the first ray of hope in the other- 
wise dark horizon. They began to 
hope that the introduction of the 
three-language formula would 
help them to save at least a part 
of the great cultural heritage which 
was passing Out of existence with 
their language. Their joy was 
however very shortlived. The UP 
Government which had taken 
tremendous pains to push out 
Urdu from schools was not pre- 
pared to grant it entry again so 
easily. In the past, it had depriv- 
ed the Urdu-speaking pupils the 
chance to study their mother 


(4) 


(c) 


E 


tongue by manipulating the curri- 


culum and by leaving tbe imple- 
mentation of the rights of the 
Urdu-speaking minority to the 
tender mercies of the school 
managements. After acceptance 
of the three language formula. 
it set about the task of keeping 
Urdu out of schools. 


“after 
due consideration and in view of 
the situation obtaining.in the 
State" amended the formula as 
follows : 

(a) Hindi—as 

guage; 

(b) Any one Indian language 

(except Hindi) out of the. 

languages’ shown in the 
. Eighth Schedule of the 
. Constitution. . 

(c). English or any other Euro- 

pean language. 

In this formula the term 
“mother tongue'' was conspicuous 
by its absence, even though it was 
the topic of discussion in all- 
India deliberations on the subject. 
and was very clearly mentioned in 


regional lan- 


the Three Language Formula 
evolved by the Chief Ministers' 
Conference. 


This was not the only hurdle 
created, for the Urdu minority 
language pupils. The Commission- 
er for Linguistic .Minosirites in 
his Fifth Report observed that “in 
the revised order, the Government 
of UP have directed that apart 
from Hindi and English, which are 
compulsory, a third language 
would be taught from classes VI 
to VIII only. The third language 
may be one mentioned in Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution, but 
the choice should be restricted 
to one language only, represent- 
ing the wishes of the majority of 
the guardians and the . existence 
of suitable staff.’’ 


This finished off whatever little 


. chance the Urdu pupils had of 


learning their mother tongue as 
third language. Under this direc- 
tive, the choice of the third 
language was left to the majority 
not ta the linguistic minority. 
Even Ë this hurdle was crossed 
there was another—the existence 
of suitable staff. This left the 
whole implementation óf the for- 
mula to the sweet will of the 
management of the schools, which 
were controlled, in 99 per cent 
cases, either by congressmen or by 
Jan Sanghis. 1 


The Commissioner for Linguis- 
tic Minority in his Sixth Report 
commenting on the directive of 
the UP Government observed: 


“Under the ‘principles govern- 
ing choice’ it has been mentioned 
that the third language chosen by 
the majority of guardians will be 
introduced in the school. This 
would no doubt adversely affect 
the interest of the linguistic mino- 
rity, who may not subscribe to 
the majority choice." 


As an escape clause, the direc- 
tive of the UP Government also 
provided that “in cases where a 
sizeable number of guardians want 
another third language, attempt 
should be made to provide for 
that language too". The word 
“sizable”? was vague and could be 
differently interpreted by different 
school authorities. Moreover, the 
directive did not make it incum- 
bent on the part of the school 
authorities where sizeable number 
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of inüority language pupil were 
available. The only. provision 
made in the directive was is 
- "attempt should be made" 

-_ provide the teaching of iunior; 
- language. Apparently the manage- 
ments were not to blame if the 
attempt failed. 


Hoodwinking Centre 


This directive also spotlighted 
the. earlier attempts of the UP 
Government to hoodwink the 
Government of India on the imple- 
mentation of the rights of linguis- 
.tic minorities. A few -years ago it 
had informed the.Government of 
India that “in this State, facilities 
have been provided for minority 
languages to be taught as a lan- 


guage subject in tbe secondary: 


stage even if five’ students apply 
for study of the language subject 


- other than the regional language 


(Hindi)": This directive revealed 
that either. the -earlier claim—of 
UP Government was not correct, 
or now it was trying to deprive 
the - Urdu-speaking people of 
whatever rights they had Adres 
been given. .- - 

The biggest hurdle was, how- 


ever, the introduction of Sanskrit- 


as the third langudge in the place 
of mother tongue. The Commis- 


sioner referring -to it observed :- 
“Last, but not the least, the inclu- 


sion of Sanskrit in the list of third 
language: is contrary to the deci- 


sion of the Three Language For- . 


mula Implementation - Com- 
mittee.” This Committee, set up 
under the chairmanship of the 
Union Education Minister, decid- 
ed : “Provision for teaching of a 


classical language need not be in '* 


lieu of a modern Indian language, 
but may be as part of a composit 
course or as aa elective". 
Sanskrit was already one of the 
compulsary , subjects in schools 
- here as an additional part of Hindi 
course. Every school, therefore, 
.had to employ.a Sanskrit teacher. 


It was, therefore, easy for the 


managements of the school-to 


.opt out for Sanskrit as the third . 


language. Moreover, sirice Sans- 
-krit was already there as part of 
the Hindi Course, few Urdu stu- 
. dents dared to burden themselves 
with a fourth. After protests from 
the linguistic minorities against 


- making -Sanskrit as part of the- 


- Hindi course, it was -withdrawn 
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from the curriculum for a short ` 
period of one year in 1964. But 
- hardly was:the order issued than 


.it was withdrawn and Sanskrit 


"was again introduced as part of 
the Hindi: course. 

In short, Sanskrit remained the 
third language in overwhelming 
number of schools in the state, 
and the claims of the Urdu speak- 
ing minority were brushed aside. 


The- UP Government persistently ` 


refused to retreat from the -posi- 
` tion it had taken despite repeated 
advice from the Centre. It offered 
to open separate- schools and 
-classes for modern Indian languag- ` 
- es; particularly the South Indian 
languages, - but refused to correct 


: the.twist it had given to the three- 


language formula. 

Thus did the UP Government - 
implemented the appeal of the 
National Integration . Conference 
(September-October 1961) that the. 


' safeguards for linguistic. minori- 


ties be implemented "not only 
in letter, but also in the spirit.” 
Thus ended the hopes generated 





by the Three-Language Formula 
among the Urdu-speaking people 
of UP. 


This attitude of the U P Govern- 
ment was reflected in the number 
of Urdu students in schools. On 
the eve of the announcement of 
the three-language formula (in - 
1959) there were only 51 schools 
-in the whole of the state which 
provided facilities- for learning . 
Urdu. Consequently the number 
of Urdu students was very low. 


- Comparative- figures with -other 
States where Urdu speaking popu- 
lation is numerically much less 
than im the UP, is revealing. 
Comparative figures for-1959 are 
as in Table 1. ; 

' After the introduction of the 
three-language* formula, though 
at a very restricted scale; there was . 
sudden spurt in the number of 


"Urdu pupils, . as revealed by the 


comparative figures for 1960- óli in 
Table 2... - 

- The latest available digaies also. 
‘give the same picture egi 3). 





























x - Table 1 
Number’ of Number of. Total Total 
schools ^ schools with numberof number of ` 
States teaching. Urdu as students. teachers 
- e. Urdu asa , medium of ` g 
subject instruction yu 
U.P. | Sla " _ 5,497 94 
Bihar : 646 315 35,214 1,162 | 
Andhra - ` 210 notknown -- - 35,108 1.360 
' Madras" 19 : * 3,536 . 192 
. Maharashtra : 99 Zu 17,681 not known - 
Mres ; 124 29. | 10244 | do 
mo ‘Table 2 
UP. a. 301 nil ^. 14560 267 
Bihar. . : 841 437 - 137,377 ` - 1,639 . 
West Bengal . 33 ' 38 f 6414 | 273 .— 
Andhra. 154 220 71,668 - | 1,750 
Madras - "20... > 113. 10, 096 . -not known : 
Mysore 135 30 11,2906 — 430 
. . . Table 3 E 
Sh ou 423 . - nik 22,823... .215- 
.Bihar. -e .. u -. Figures not available Ul 
West Bengal `.. - 32 l 46 7,808 | 230 
Andhra.. . .. -213 - : 511 36,432 1,362 
. Madras `- - > 47- .175 5,666 155 . 
Mysore: 139 111 12,207 341 
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The figures reveal that despite 
tremendous numerical difference 
in Urdu speaking population, the 
number of Urdu pupils-in Andhra 
and Bihar was higher than in UP 
and Mysore, in fact, it was much 
higher in ratio to popula- 
tion. : 


- On the question of use. of 


mother tongue (Urdu) the atti- 
tude of the UP Government 
was more rigid. In 1947 it had 
declared Hindi tlie, medium of 
instruction for High Schools and 
Intermediate classes; and was in 
such a hurry to enforce it that 
it had not allowed the Urdu speak- 
ing students of clásses X and XII 
to reply in Urdu at their examina- 
tions. ; 


Southern Zonal Formula 


However, two years. later, the 
Education Ministers’? Conference 
recommended that minority lan- 
guage might be allowed as medium 
of instructions in schools where 
it was feasible. The Southern 
Zonal Council later evolved the 
formula of 60 and 15 students for 
ihis purpose. This formula was 
recommended to other States by 
“the Chief Ministers’ Conference. 
The National Integration Council 
recommended it for implimenta- 
tion not only in letter but spirit. 
The decisions, recommendations 
and appeals of these august bodies 
had, however, no effect on.the 
UP Government, which persis- 
-tently refused to change its stand 
that the “minority languages" 
had no place as media of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools here, 
They stück to this stand despite 
the fact that many other States, 
including Bihar, West Bengal, 
Andhra, Maharashtra, Mysore 
and Madras had. given this 
facility to .other linguistic mino- 
rities, including Urdu-speaking 
people. ] 

The. persistence of the UP 
Government in this attitude was 
more amazing in view of the fact. 
that it had accepted the-recom- 
mendations of the Chief Minis- 
ters’ Conference, even though only 


formally, through its notification ` 


issued on July 15, 1952. This 
notification_-was, it seems, pur- 
posely not circulated to the school 
manageménts and Principals. On 
the other hand, on some mysteri- 
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ous prompting, the Education 
Department authorities, went all 
out to discourage teaching of 
Urdu ‘in schools (even as a lan- 
guage subject) writing and per- 


suading the managements to close ` 
Urdu Classes, where the number . 


of students was just on the margin 


of the prescribed minimum Even , 


the schools run by linguistic mino- 
rity were not informed of it. A 
few school managements, who 
mustéred enough courage to seek 
permission for using Urdu as 
medium of instruction were re- 
buffed. Some of them got so scar- 
ed by the angry attitude of officials 
that they did not dare to ask for 
dt again. There was no question 
of seeking any redress from the 
Government, which had become 
the fountain-head of inspiration 
for this onslaught on Urdu. 


During this period many com- 
plaints and petitions, were sub- 
mitted to the’ Government of 
India, including the famous peti- 

tion signed by 22,30,000 residents 
of UP presented by Dr Zakir 
Hussain to the President of India 
Dr Rajendra Prasad. 


The Commissioner for Linguis- 
tic Minorities repeatedly drew the 
attention of the UP Govern- 
ment to this lacuna in their Educa- 
tion policy. The State Govern- 
ment, however, refused to change 
its stand. In his Fifth Report the 
Commissioner said : "The ques- 
tion of providing facilities for 
instruction at the secondary stage 
also through the mother tongues 
of linguistic minorities was taken 
up with the State Government 
more than once. But the State 
Government ‘in the context of 
the situation prevailing in U.P.' 
was not inclined to provide such 
facilities ` 

“During the Commissioner's 
visit to Lucknow in May 1962 the 

' Chief Minister said that according 
to the Chief Ministers' Conference 
it-was not obligatory -to impart 


instructions at the secondary stage - 


through the mother tongues of 
linguistic minorities and the deci- 
‘sions of the Southern Zonal Council 
in this regard applies only to the 
southern ^ states." (Emphasis 


The Commissioner observed: 


: “It is felt that the State Govern- 


ment should reconsider their stand 
for not providing secondary. edu- 
cation through minority languages 


- which goes against the agreed 


schenie of safeguards. The second. 
meeting of the Committee of Zonal 
Council for National Integration” 


-also noted that facilities for inst- 


ruction through the mother ton- 


gues of the minorities had 
not been provided in certain 
States....”’ 


In his report for 1964, the 
Commissioner had again to-say: 
“in UP-Hindi is the medium of 
instruction in all ‘secondary 
schools, except a few which have 
arrangements for-imparting inst- 
ructians through English, and the 
State Government have not agreed 
so far to provide facilities for 
instruction through the medium 
of any minority language at secon- 
dary stage.” ` : 


Commissioner Warns . 


The Commissioner pointed out 
in his Seventh Report that “the 
decision contained in the state- 
ment issued by the Chief Minis- 
ters’ Conference of .1961 while 
pointing out the limitations to 
the use of mother tongue as me- 
dium of instruction at the secon- 
dary stage of education, lays down 
that “the languages used as media 
of instruction -at the secondary 
stage of education) should be mo- 
dern Indian languages- mentioned 
in the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution as well as English”. 
Hence the use of Hindi only 
as the medium of instruction to 
the exclusion of other languages 
is unfortunate. All the more so, 
as UP seems to be the only Sate 
where even schools established and 
run by linguistic mihorities cannot 
use their languages as media of 
instruction. The Commissioner 
warned the State Government 
that “while it cannot be gainsaid 
that the linguistic minorities in 
the long run have to learn the 
language of the State where they 
reside in their own interest, com- 
pulsion in this matter would not 
achieve the desired results. 
On ‘the the contrary, such a 
compulsory requirement might 
add to the bitterness of linguistic 
feuds.” 


(To be Continued) 
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Behind Secession Move in Nigeria - 


Te three-month old civil war 
. ^ in Nigeria, widely known as 
the only democracy in Africa 
till the military coup early last 
“year, seems to be slowly grinding 
to a halt. Amidst reports ‘that 
-the breakaway .Biafra's capital, 

Enugu, may fall *atany time", 
' Nigerians have expressed the hope 
that their country would “yet em- 
erge a strong and united nation”. 
The optimism, though, is mini- 
mised by Biafran radio’s conti- 
nual claims that Enugu is still 
well-defended. 

Unity is what this tribe-ridden 
country on the West coast of 
Africa needs. Not only because 


it has been denied to the people 


for the last fifteen years, but also 
due to the immense importance of 
Nigeria to the whole continent 
which otherwise may be shaken. 
One in every fifth African south 
of Sahara is a Nigerian. 
~ The threat to unity is the logi- 
cal culmination of Nigeria’s colo- 
nial legacy, of the clashes of 
men and ambitions, of the con- 
flict of interests between groups 
and social “classes. Post-war Bri- 
tish policies in Nigeria rested on 
establishing a stable and united 
country on the basis of guaran- 
teeing political preponderance to 
the now defunct regions constitu- 
ted in 1946, Even the independent 
Nigerian political edifice was 
based not in terms of the welfare 
of the people but on the interest 
of a few who controlled the re- 
gions. ] 

While the Constitution inhe- 
rited from the British, made 
Nigeria a federation of three re- 


gions, each led by a dominant - 


tribe, the North had more than 
one-half of the population and 
over two-thirds of the entire land 
area, "This resulted in the fear of 
domination of smaller regions by 
` the North. Even the minority 
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tribes in each region complained 
of domination by the ruling tribe. 

Efforts by the Federal Prime 
Minister Sir Abubakar Twafa 
Balewa (found dead on a road- 
side in the January 1966 coup) to 
contain these fears failed. 

The crisis situation was reach- 
ed in 1964 when census figures 
were challenged, and in late 1965 


: it touched the saturation point 


amidst large-scale rioting. Earlier 
in 1962, the country's Constitu- 
tion had been suspended and 


Central rule imposed on Chief. 


Awolowo's West Region. Leader 


ofthe Opposition Action group. 
‘in Parliament, 


Awolowo had 
challenged the established struc- 
ture of the Nigerian political 
scene dominated -by the federal 
coalition comprising the Muslim 
North’s Northern People’s Cong- 
ress (NPC) and the National 
Convention of Nigerian Citizens 
(NCNC). The later was founded 
by the then President Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, and was dominant in 
the East. 


The Coup 


It was in. the ‘midst of the . 


late 1965 crisis that the military 
coup d’etat led by Maj. Gen. 
Ironsi brought some relief to 
the people whose so-called disen- 
chantment with politicians was 
however short-lived. While the 
new military regime constituted 
mostly of the Eastern Ibos, the 


victims of.the coup included . 


Twafa Balewa from North, Chiefs 
of the Northern and Western 
regions, and also Northern 
region’s army officers above the 
tank of Major Gen. Ironsi; and 


the two surviving Chiefs were, - 


however, from the Ibos tribe of 
the Eastern region. 
Secondly, the abolition of the 


powers of the regions by the 
Unification Decree 


tended to 


. Ghana. 


‘foster the impression that the aim 


of the coup was only to place 
Ibos tribe at some advantage vis- 
a-vis other tribes. This resulted 
in widespread riots in the North 
which resented. the unification 
decree, killings of Ibos in the 
North, and the counter-coup 
in July last year. 

The new military government’s 


‘head Maj. Gen. Yakubu Gowon, 


summoned-an ad hoc conference, 
in which were represented all 
parts: of the country. ‘It was to 
formulate proposals for a new 
Constitution which would end 


the fear of domination of one 


tribe or region by another or 
the domination of the Federal 
Government by a region or tribe.: 
Though the conference submitted 
its interim report within three 
weeks of going into action in 
September, it kept silent on the 
delicate and vital issue of creation 
of more States. Gen. Gowon, 
however, felt that Nigeria’s size 


_ Could not havea unitary system 
. of Government 


*without an 
element of dictatorship" and ' 
promised an “early return to 
civilian government.” The 
imprisoned political leaders like 
Chief Awolowo were released 


- toavail of their “experience in 


our task of national reconstruc- 
tion". 

At the Constitutional meet- 
ings, the Northern and Eastern 
delegations together opposed the 
creation of more States. Later, 
however the Northern delegates 
agreed to the break-up of 
the region into smaller States. 


"The Eastern delegation headed by 


military governor of the region, 
Lt. Col. Ojukwu decided to boy- 
cott further meetings of the confe- 


rence; Ojukwu at last agreed to 


attend the meeting held at Aburi, 
The Supreme Military 
Council agreed to confer more ` 
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` authority on the regional military 
governors. Ojukwu, however, 
rejected it because by enabling 
the SMC to “make laws for Ni- 
geria or any part thereof with 
“respect to matters not included 
in the Legislative lists. . dur- 
ing any period of emergency", 
the Decree rendered the Federal 
Government competent: to inter- 


vene if secession was attempted. - 


Biafra Born 


The failure of negotiations was 

- immediately followed by public 
demonstrations in the Ibo areas 

of the East, demanding ‘indepen- 

dent State of Biafra—a word 

of Camerounian origin used for a 

bay of the Nigerian coast. Then 

came the Consultative Committee 

meeting in Enugu, which voted 

-for secession.’ The Federal 
Government declared a state of 

emergency on May 27 last, and 


' simultaneously created 12 new 


States out of the former four re- 
gions. The Federal decree carved 
out three States—River State, 
South-Eastern State and  East- 
Central State—from the former 
Eastern region. The Mid-West 
was left as a State; the North 
divided into six States, apart from 


some parts of the former Wes- : 


tern region transformed to Lagos 


State; the West remained a State. 


Lagos State now comprises the 
former Federal Territory of Lagos 
and some surrounding districts 
taken away from the West. 

, The new States are composed 
in a manner that cooperation 
should be fostered- within each 


State and among all the States., 


This, and not any particular or 
partisan and abstract principle 


is required to build a happy and. 


permanent Federation. Ojukwu's 
act of secession has its. close par- 


allel in that of Moise Tshombe. 


who proclaimed on July 11, 1960 
the secession of Katanga from the 
young Republic of the Congo. 
Tshombe, the Chairman of the 
Provincial Council, was blinded 
by the undoubtedly large copper 
deposits to. launch a war on 


Congo. ‘Ojukwu, on the other - 


hand, controlled 65 per cent of 
Nigeria's oil in the present River 
State (whose 1.5 million people 
are not Ibo) and East-Central 
State (populated by 7.7 million 
Ibos). > "Iu É 
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"Britain 


Ten years ago, Ojukwu said: 
*T know the army will one day be 
in power in Nigeria and when it 
does, I want to be there because 
I want to rule the country one 
day”. The formation of a, Fede- 


. ral Executive.Council by Gowon 


comprising 12 civilians,fis obvious- 
ly a millstone around the neck of 
a miniature Hitler and one who 


at the same time sees himself in ' 
the rolė of a Castro. The FEC - 


consists of Chief Awolowo who 
-even in 1962 wanted creation of 
more States to do away with the 
existing regional imbalance and 
Chief Anthony Enahoro who fore- 
cast the then unknown. chain of 
events which could follow . the 
declaration .of emergency in 
Western region.in 1962. An ex- 
Federal Minister Alhaji Ali Mon- 
guno has also been included. 


Ojukwu’s Threat m 
On June 30 this year, Ojukwu 


' threatened to “wage a total war 


on Nigeria" and actually unleash- 
ed terrorist acts- like bomb ex- 


.plosions on Lagos and other 


Centres. The Federal Govern- 
ment, however, started the “police 


action’ on July 7 when Eastern. 


troops fired on Federal troops. 
The Mid-Western Ibo officers and 
troops based in the Mid-West, 
enabled their fellow Ibos from 
across the River Niger to enter 
the Mid-West State and. there- 
from to overrun the West. Earlier, 
after having boycotted further 
meetings of the ad hoc confe- 
rence, Ojukwu confiscated railway 


-wagons and oil tankers owned by 


the Nigerian Railway Cooperation 
and the only two aircraft of the 
Nigerian Airways, and also 
seized Federal iristallations located 
in- Eastern Nigeria. Foreign 
firms in the former Eastern 
region were required to 
register locally, although they 
were registered with the Federal 
Government. The secret plans 
for secession included illicit 
importation of arms. | i 
That the civil war in Nigeria 
coincided with the West Asian 
crisis is significant. Biafra which 
supplies 65 per cent of Nigeria’s 
oil undoubtedly, hoped to get 
recognition as a State, from 


threatened to be badly hit by 
blockade on oil supplies from 


and USA which were ' 


.Middle East. However, the 


British . realised — none-too- 


-soon that even the oil sup- 


plies from Nigeria might be inter- 


- rupted by virtue of the economic 


sanctions against the Eastern 
State. Particularly because a UK 
registered company could deal 
only with the Federal Government, 
and direct dealings with Enugu 
would have been tantamount to 
helping Ojukwu in winning recog- 


“nition for his breakaway State. 


Ojukwu, however, proved a fai- 
lure in acting Goebbles by pro- 
claiming that Biafra had been re- 
cognised by many States—which 
these were, he did not mention. 


Nonetheless, Federal Govern- 
ment's request for commercial 
purchase of arms -and equipment 
was initially turned down by 
Britain, the traditional supplier. 
Following closely on the heels of 
rejeotion of a similar demand by 
USA, Soviet Union readily com- 
plied. with the : Federal Govern- 
ment’s request. This was obvious- 
ly an unexpected surprise for 
Britain and USA. And Britain 
then supplied the equipment ask- 
ed for. Commonwealth Secretary, 
Mr. Herbert Bowden told the 
British House of Commons that 
UK did not recognise Ojukwu’s 
rebel regime. 


If repetition of another Congo 
in Nigeria was averted, it was not 
merely because the Big Powers 
had their hands full of West Asian 
crisis but also the realisation on 
the part of independent African 
countries that a disunited Nigeria 
would be an easy prey to foreign 
intrusion. n 


Nigeria found place of import 
atthe last OAU summit confe- 
rence at Kinshasa (Congo). That 
a peace mission to visit Nigeria to 
end the civil war has been consti- 
tuted is proof of the stake African 
countries have in this strategically 
important country. The welcome 
and “full cooperation" promised 
by Yakubu Gowon to the OAU 
mission despite inspired reports 
that he may not do so, give rise 
to optimism. Differences among 
its member States on the timing 
of the proposed visit should not 
be taken as an indication of its 
futility, nor as.a reason that the 
mission would fail. 
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viewed in a historical pers- 


F 
I pective, Gherao seems to be: 


a natural by-product of the 
events and our conduct in the 
period beginning with the Inde- 
pendence. This period of roughly 
twenty years, which was expected 
to uplift-us from slums, poverty, 
dnd disease, has to witness unfor- 
. tunately a gradual decay in our 
enthusiasm and spirit of hope. 
In spite of consecutive Five Year 
Plans, our economy has deterio- 
rated and the growing miseries 
have overshadowed our opti- 
mism. 

Added to this injury had been 
the insult of an increasingly 
callous government whose love 
for power,  intraorganizational 
conflicts, and dubious 
conduct have eaten into the left- 
over of our hope. The country 
naturally became depressed lap- 
sing into a state of inaction and 
an acute feeling of helplessness. 
The dominating political power 
of the Congress and the unpre- 
paredness of the Opposition did 
not leave any prospect of im- 
provement. 


The Miracle 


The election then did a mira- 
cle. Overnight the depressive 
mood was gone, and reappeared 
jubilation and hope. Specific 
coalition governments composed 
of heterogeneous parties may not 
achieve much in concrete terms, 
but they reaffirmed the possibility 
ofa change, the beginning of a 
new era in which the parties in 


power try to respond to the needs ` 


of the people. 
This change is bound to have 
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tremendous psychological impact 
on the down-trodden - people. 
Hope of being heard has changed 
the way'of their thinking. Under 
a callous master; the psycholo- 
gical tendency, is to minimize the 
awareness: of miseries because it 
does not lead to anywhere except 
into an accentuated feeling of 
frustration. But once the govern- 
ment is found to be a sympathe- 
tic one, all suppressed woes are 
sure to come up. The result is 
thus, a strong desire to be vocal. 


Regressive 


Under this invasion of the 
feeling of years of suffering, old 
techniques of persuasion such as 
procession, ‘strikes, and picke- 


tings, no wonder, look too soft . 


and inadequate to effectively 
demonstrate the accumulated 
feeling of frustration. Students 
of psychology know quite well 
that frustation frequently leads 
to aggression, and at times toa 
regressive mode of aggression. 


, In this case Gherao is exactly a 


regressive aggression against the 
sources which are perceived to 
be the cause of frustration. 

The point which is being 


brought home here is to de-. 


emphasize a tendency to look 
for Mao’s ghost in all Gheraos, 
although it is quite likely that 
the red-guardism might have 
given some impetus. It is equally 


_ likely that a particular party may 


perceive the situation quite mud- 
dy for easy fishing. But basically 
Gherao is an indigeneous pro- 
duct of our own conduct. 

This does not mean that I 
am for Gherao, I rather consider 
ita serious threat not only to 
our democracy and economy 
but also to our cherished values 


of peace and non-violence. It, 


s 


Gherao: A Psychological Analysis 


is anti-democratic and uncons- ` 
titutional because it curtails free- 
dom enjoined by our Constitu- 
tion. It is anti-growth because 
it disrupts production activities. 
And, above all, it~ is largely 
chaotic which is the last thing 
that a reasonable man would 
like to tolerate. 

Yes, a “reasonable man", 
who loves individual freedom, . 
democracy, and peaceful exis- 
tence. There are plenty of us: 
who belong to this species. But 
let one of these “reasonable 
men” walk into a narrow alley 
of one of our towns or villages, 
and I guess, reasoning would be 
the first casualty. In those dark 
and dirty alleys (where most of 


“our men live) where disease and 


death are lurking, at every point, 
a threat to democracy and the 
things it stands for do not bother 
any one. There a struggle to 
survive is the main worry.. If 
our “reasonable_man” manages 
to stay there for a few weeks, 
and if then he manages to come - 
out, I am afraid, he would be 
the first man to throw stones 
at our democratic institutions, 


No Future 


After all what have they got 
to lose ? —it is already a liability. 
Future ? —there is not anyin 
thereal sense of the term. And, 
then, the gain is substantial. At 
least the sadistic ‘pleasure’ of 
inflicting pain on the men of 
the “mosaic” and “air-condi-- 
tioner" is not insignificant. 

That’s what. we have created. 
Floors after floors have been 
made mosaic, buildings after 
buildings have been air condi- 
tioned. We have been building 
hotels where an overnight stay 
costs more than two hundred 
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rupees while the ‘per-capita in- 
come went down and the last 
_ stone of the pavement got worn 
out. We have pushed the things 
too hard and too far. Reaction 
is envitable. 
Where do we go from here ? 
It is difficult to speculate, even 


more difficult to suggest; because . 


an advice which is not conducive 
to self-interest is the most bitter 
pill that one can think of. But 
then the situation is too explo- 
sive and the 
mechanism of the society would 
be: so expensive to the men of 
the “mosaic”. Let us do some 


real-searching and hard thinking. ` 


M 
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self-correcting ` 


Can we do something to reduce 


‘this terrible polarization .of per- 


ceived wealth and prosperity ? 
Even if we know that economi- 
cally the. distribution function is 
independent of the production 
function, too great a disparity 
and bias in the former are 
threatening the latter. After all 
there is a limit to the patience 
with which one can play. | The 
sooner we realize it the better. 
This does not mean, however, 
that the problem is simple. Or 
one unitary device will solve it. 
Poverty and disease are related 
to a number.of other intricate 
problems of illeterary, over- 


‘on ‘all these fronts. 


population, unhygienic habits 
and economically not conducive 
motives and attitudes. A long- 
drawn battle has to be waged 
For the 
time being the main problem is 
to bring the *have nots” 
confidence. They should be made 
to believe that even the softer 
techniques would work. . 

A sympathetic understanding 
backed by rapid reforms may pre- 
vent the situation from - blowing 
up. A breathing-gap thus obtained 
would provide an opportunity 
to think out a jointly derived 
plan to promote prosperity and 


_democtacy in our beloved land. 


Deluge of Moral Panaceas 3 


AJINDER NATH is one of 

the very few imaginative and 
dedicated stage producers ‘in the 
Capitel. Having denied himself, 
or more appropriately having been 
denied the benevolence of our 
Art Establishment, he deliberately 
projects his productions as acts 
of defiance, even though he never 
sets his heights too high. (Bor 
him to-produce Beckett,- lonesco; 
Osborne, Tennesse Williams etc. 
amounts and rightly so, to no 
more than titillating the Establish- 


ment in its mood of fashionable” 


despair). 

Hatya Ek Akar Ki, a play about 
the murder of Gandhi, presented 
by Abhiyan is his greatest and most 
human act of defiance. Human 


because he assures us in advance ^ 


the capitulation of this defiance in 
his choice of a structurally weak 
play by Lalit Sehgal, who, by 
too much.adherence to historical 
truths, half-ttuths ‘and pompou 





with the marcels of past vanished 
innocence Rajinder Nath, through 
his: competent direction, takes 
us for a swim in the sea of nothing- 
ness in which all illusions triumph- 
antly survive as values and all 
meaning vanishes before the ter- 
ror of incongruity. His well thought 
out capitulation as well as the 
anticipated climax (or rather 


anti-climes) of the play con-. 


verge, after a long steady pres- 


` sure of argument, on a symbolic 


Gandhi totally laden with crip- 
pling self-consciousness -under 


` the shadow of a huge cross that 


rises on the backdrop as a sign 
of expiating martyrdom, -~ 
Four conspirators gather in 


a dark cell to give final touches- 


to their scheme of mürdering 
Gandhi. Just when they áre about 
to léave for the last act, one of 
them reveals his doubts about the 
contrived evil. His apparent re- 
fusal to go 


hits upon an idea of staging a 
trial of Gandhi in the person of 
the doubting Yuvak, (Kulbhushan 
Kharbanda) who is asked to 
be convinced or not tó be cón- 
vinced,. to play the double role 
of the accused and his defence 
counsel. The clever onè takes 
up the role of prosecution witness 
and the stupid one (played by 
Sham Arora) in his indulgent 
stupidity becomes the judge. Thé 
fiery self-assured fourth conspira- 
ior (played by T.P. Jain who is 
staggered both by the last minute 
doubts of the Yuvak and the 
incredible proposal for a trial 
of Gandhi, agrees to play grudg- 
ingly but also confidently, the 
counsel for prosecution. 

“The trial, an elaborate exercise 
in political skulduggery counter; 
pointed by amused cynicism and 
spiritual copy right, takes an hour 
out of an hour and ten minutes 


into . 


a 


the: Yuvak as symbolic Gandhi, 
off stage. murder of Gandhi, a 
Christ-like rise of Gandhi, and: 
finally delivering of the last mes- 
sage for universal brotherhood 
. as'it has come down to us from. 
Christ via Lincoln to Gandhi. 
' Yt is the last ten minutes that 
constitute-the drama; the rest is 
a debate though- not very 
eloquent. Within the limits set by 
the playwright, the entire cast- 
has dóne.a pretty good job. : 
^" Apart from one’.major flaw. 


' and some minor- blemishes, the. 


play is a fine example of mature 
direction; particularly the con- 
trol Rajinder *Nath' has. been 
' able to exercise over the exces- 
sive theatricality and monotonic 
- throaty rendering of lines by 
Ashok Sarin and Sham Arora. 
No wonder they feel un- 
comfortable in their 
Unfortunately, this control also 
subdued, in early part of the play, 
- T.P. Jain's ‘delightfully resonant. 
voice. However, he picked- it 
up later. Sparsely and unpreten- 
tiously decorated-stage and ex- 
cellent light. effects by Kohli 
and Mukherjee deserve praise. 

What is the major flaw ? It 
is the casting of-symbolic Gandhi 
like a> wax-model and in -one 
fixed posture. Kulbhushan is 
permitted neither to reflect 
Gandhi’s-anguish or tragedy that 
lay in his acceptance-of- suffering 
as inevitable and irreparable and 


yet mysteriously ennobling, nor - 
to protray, at more- practical - 


levels, part confirmation and part 
affirmation of what Gandhi stood : 
for- in- politics.. ] 
building up a graduated dissent 
as Gandhi’s life is slowly unfolded, 
the Yuvak plunges straight, with 
stony self-righteousness, into an 


interminable dialogue with. his -. 


opponents about two: absolutes: 


right or wrong. So much so that . 


his Gandhi ends up by doting on 
himself and appears either a man 


-of stone or a-mock-god. To some ` 


extent Kulbhushan. compensates 
for this inadequacy by the force 
‘of his chaste . undulating voice. 
But in net effect one feels cheated. 

1967 marks the centenary of 
Karl: Marx's Das :Capital._ A. 
worldwide debate is on. about 
the relevance of Marxism today. 
-1969 wil mark Gandhi's birth 


centenary. Relevance of Gandhism - 
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roles,- . 


Instead of - 


for contemporary: India is an 
important question that needs 
answering. Gandhi evokes reve- 


rence and pavlovian genuflec- 


tions on the one hand, and com- 


plete -disregard or negation: in ` 


practice of all his major ideas, 
on the other. That question must 


. be asked and debate about it be 
started sooner than later before 


the . supreme illogicalities and 
frightening hypocrisis .of. our 


: .present-day society overtake the 


future. .How much I wish the 
producer or the playwright had 
the guts to ask this question !. 
- There. is a certain maturity 


-of attitude--in. not getting into 
too much rage over the absurdity _ 
-of human .situation. But a good 


political play must be subversive 


-of something, which the play 


under review is not. The play is. 
a tragedy in which a man, in 
whom the people. reposed their 
hopes and ambitions and who had 





. wrights ? 


promised them that the partition . 
of India would take place over . 


: his dead body, is murdered by. 


his own people not for reasons , 
of partition, but for his attempts 
to realize their hopés and aspira- . 
tions despite the bloody parti- —. 
tion. Yet, this great tragedy de- - 
generates into spiritual and na- 
tional self-dramatization - at^: the. 
hand of the playwright. ... '- 
I have reviewed the play, I: 
think, by quite rigorous standards. 
One has to be enormously thank- 
ful to Rajinder Nath and“by now. 
his. well trained .cast for having 
broken the. monotony of second- 
rate production of English plays - 
or their third-rate adaptations in 
Hindi by Yatrik and the National 
School of Drama. Theatre world . 
of Delhi will certainly feel richer 
by having more of Rajinder Nath. 
But where are the plays and play- 


—J:D.'Sethi 
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‘Sorrowful Opus 


MOHIT SEN ` 


CHINA, THE OTHER COMMUNISM by K. S. Karol. pp. 474. Heinemann, 1967. Price 70s. 


K & FAROL adds a relevant piece 
. of autobiography in this emi- 
nently readable travelogue- 
cum-historical analysis. It was 
his misfortune to have been in 
the Soviet Union during the days 


of its great adventure of socialist - 


industrialisation.- Those heroic 
days which laid the basis for 
Soviet strength and signalled the 
triumph of socialism in one 
country also meant the burial of 
the ideological misadventures of 
Trotsky. For this our author has 
never forgiven the Soviet Union. 


` He has thenceforth always been 


on. the lookout for a Commu- 
nism that would also be Trotsky- 
ism. He had panted with hope 
that the anti-Soviet postures of 
the Maoist leadership would give 


- him the reality of his utopia. The 


— 


book under review is literally. the 
sigh of an oppressed creature, it 
is the opium of the Trotskyites. 
Karol who is so eager to bring 
to the fore the seamier sides of 


the great push of the Soviet peo-. 


ple to socialist modernity, tries 
every conceivable journalistic ruse 
to hide his disappointment’ with 


China as he saw it in 1965-66. 


Anti-Sovietism there certainly was 
to delight his tortured soul. But 
there was much else besides to 
give him cause for worry during 
his 15,000 mile tour and -very 


much more when the Red Guards > 


descended so. soon after he had 
left. . E 

The book begins with a lively 
description. of how the author 
finally scrambled through to 
Chou En-lai in Algiers and ma- 
naged, after a year, to secure his 
visa. It is all told in good hu- 
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mour mixed with justifiable exas- 


peration. But for all his pose of ` 


objectivity, one can legitimately 
wonder whether even a month's 
delay in securing a Soviet visa 
would find the author quite so 
urbanely amused. 
After this lively description 


we are given a strongly coloured . 


amount of the history of -Chinese 
Communism till the seizure of 
power in 1949. Allthis is rather 
old hat and it is really amazing 
to find that the author fondly 
believes he is being original, all 
his breathless accounts of the 
defeated political lines of the pre- 
Mao-CPC leaders are absolutely 
worthless for anyone who has 
cared to go through Mao’s bril- 
liant summing up in Some Ques- 
tions of Party -History written in 
1945 and available in English, 
French and Russian, at least since 
1954. ` (Incidentally, in this arti- 
cle, eventually adopted as a Cen- 
tral Committee Resolution, Liu 
Shao-chi is the only other authori- 
ty on the Chineserevolution cited, 
apart from Mao himself.) . 
Where our author miserably 
fails is in trying to make out that, 
consciously or unconsciously, Mao 
was adopting the line of Trotsky 
on the colonial and semi-colonial 
revolution enunciated in the great 
Comintern debates of the late 


1920s. He -is particularly |. 
sarcastic about  Stalin's so- 
called “four class coalition" 


strátegy. He completely misses 
the really seminal and even uni- 
versal contribution of Mao to the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
anti-imperialist revolutions. "This 
was his categorical assertion that 


- 


the national bourgeoisie would be 
part of the anti-imperialist, anti- 


"feudal united front, although a 


special type of constituent with a 
dual role and towards which a 
dual policy would have to be 
adopted. Mao’s enunciation, 
elaboration and implementation 
of the united front line from 1936 
to 1958 is a stupendous piece of 
creative Marxism. Mao was more 


~anti-Trotsky than Stalin was. 


One would like to point out 
here that the attempt to truncate 
the enormous experience of the 
Chinese revolution simply to sett- 
ing up bases in the countryside 
isa great injustice done to the 
theorists of that revolution, Mao 
Tse-tung and Liu Shao-Chi. Mao 
in his great days was no Lin Piao 
or Che Guevara. 

The author next takes us 
through a rapid and very well- 
written tour of China's towns and 
villages. This is really an inspir- 
ing chronicle. For itis a tour of 
a country which has gone through 
a tremendous social revolution. 
The sense of equality, or having 
vanquished evil and darkness, of 
possessing themselves and a limit- 
less perspective—the excitement 
of emancipation is well responded 
to and communicatéd by our 
author. 


It is when he comes to the in- 
tellectuals that he feels qualms 
and upset. He finds a conform- 
ism and uniformity and a dread- 
ful dullness about them all. He 
also acutely notes that, despite 
his presistent efforts; he was not 
allowed to go anywhere near the 
scientist working on the atomic 
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projects because their conditions 
oflife and work werelikely to be 
utterly different from the general 
run of scientists and other intel- 
lectuals. e 

It is piquantto go through the 
long interview that the author has 
with Chou Yang. The background 


to the interview is a long account . 


of the work and the yet unex- 
plained disgrace of the great 
Chinese authoress Ting Ling and 
the disappearence of Mao Tun— 
both possibly ascribable to the 
Maoist orthodoxists, headed by 
Chou Yang. In any event, the 
interview is replete with the most 
primitive possible ^ vulgarised 
“Marxist” interpretation: of lite- 
rature. It is also full of sound 
and fury against the *revisionism" 
of Khruschov and his successors. 
There is not a trace nor a hint 
'of possible anti-Maoist heresy. 
Karolis clearly perplexed as to 
how such a man. was, within 
months ofthe interview and be- 
fore the book was written, found 
to be among the leaders who were 
*persons in authority taking the 
capitalist road”. 

Despite all his obvious sympa- 
thy for the Maoists, the author is 
compelled to note that the so- 
called “innovations” and *experi- 
ments" that they attempted in the 
matter of socialist construction 


have ended in disaster. He found 


thisto be true of the so-called 
*barnyard furnace" movement as 
well as the wilder flights of fancy 
indulged in during the Great Leap 
. and Peoples Commune move- 
ments. These failures and the 


damage that they did to the 


Chinese economy are patent for 
any observer. What is equally 
patent, which Karol also notices, 
is that the Chinese leadership at 
different levels just refuses to ac- 
knowledge that there were any 
mistakes ! They have had to take 
these mistakes into account in 
reality but they repress recogni- 
tion of these mistakes ideologi- 
cally—a severe pathological case 
of what Engels termed 
consciousness.” 

The Maoist “experiments” 
bring to the fore the question of 
what exactly is the creative appli- 
cation of Marxism. It would 
seem that experience has confirm- 
ed the exjstence of jaws (albeit 
stochastic laws) of socialist cons- 
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“false 


truction, laws of motion of the 
socialist mode of production quite 
as much as the laws of motion of 
capitalism which Marx discovered. 


If freedom is the recognition -of. 


necessity then any innovator or 
creative leader must rely on and 
utilise these laws. Voluntarism is 
incompatible with Marxism. Mao 
knew this in his best days right 
up to the Eighth Party Congress 
of the CPC (1956) His failure 
and tragedy lies in his disregard 
of this implacable reality in the 
subsequent period. 

This truth is underlined by the 
crashing failure on the front ‘of 
the greatest “innovation,” that is, 
the food front. Karol notes that 
for several years China has not 
published any agricultural pro- 
duction figures (or any production 
figures for that matter) but “it 
seems that their 1963 harvest was 
180 million metric tons, that of 
1964 more than 200 million", that 
is, considerably less than the 1958 
harvest which was estimated to be 
around 250 million metric tons. 
China's cereal imports run to 
nearly 30 per cent of her total 
imports, No Soviet experts nor 
their recall can be blamed for this 
disaster. Nor is the drought any 
explanation since production did 
not climb back to the pre-draught 
figures even three years after it 
was over, 

Another point that has our 
author considerably worried is 
what he calls the “excessively 
simplistic and sometimes even 
impoverishing" politico-moral 
education being imparted in 
China. The ideal is deliberately 
and peirvasively set out for all the 
youth to become *'stainless cogs” 
in Mao's mighty machine. He 
notes the nauseating and ever- 
increasing crescendo’of the adula- 
tion of Mao even beyond the 
limits reached by the personality 
cult of Stalin. He further notes, 
after detailed discussion with 
Chinese leaders, that *one might 
say that in the Maoist view. the 
masses still resemble a child." 

In $pite of himself almost he 
has, therefore, come round to the 
view that his “Other Commu- 
nism"' is nothing more and noth- 
ing less than anarchism, the final 


- and complete systematisation of 


Trotskyism. He- says “In fact, 
Maoism derives only partly from 


- petty bourgeois anarchis 
'adds the corollaries of; hegemo- 


Marxism, from which it has 
borrowed certain concepts in order 
to adopt them to a pre-capitalist 
situation in an essentially peasant 
country Even the con- 
cept of class struggle, as we have. 
seen, bas been adopted in China 
in a way that profoundly modifies 
the original Marxist idea. China 
represents above all in my opi- 


. nion, the remarkable incarnation 


of the egalitarian dream of 
impoverished peasants.” ' 

_ Itcan be said that the expe- 
rience of the conflict with the 
Maoists poses afresh the problem 


' which Marx faced when confront- 


ed with Bakunin; Lenin faced with 
the Narodinks and their “Left” 
Communist children ; the Spanish 
Communists had to come to grips 
with when the POUM disruptors 
were at work. It is a question of 


, proletarian leadership and its 


petty bourgeois allies. 
Alarmed at the way the inter- 
nal situation in China is develop- 
ing, especially with the Red Guard 
assaults which have rather stun- 
ned him, Karol desperately tries : 
to convince himself—and his 
shocked Chinese hosts—that the 


' international neo-Trotskyite line 


of the Maoists is going to bring 
more gains for the world revolu- 
tion than what he calls the Soviet 
line. Even here he admits that the 
Maoists have a contradictory out- 
look. He cannot see why they are 
so anti-India and so pro-Pakistan. ~ 
He refuses to agree that capita- 
lism has been restored in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
(incidentally he should have ask- 
ed his hosts what their “Marxist’’ 
analysis of Rumania is) He would 
like some sort of united front _ 
against US imperialism. 

All these contradictions as 
well asthe resounding failures 
and increasing international isola- 
tion of the Maoists, cannot be 
explained in terms of his straight- 
jacket "international revolution". 
It makes sense, however, if to 
one. 


nism and chauvinism. This would 
bethe complete definition and 
categorisation of his. '*Other Com- 
munism". : 

One hopes that one day Karol 
also would draw this conclusion 
which literally leaps out of his _ 
sorrowful but instructive opus. 
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"Tus more or less identical positions taken: by the 

Leftist parties over the Charan Singh Ministry’s 
"failure.to carry out the agreed minimum programme, 
particularly in relation to remission of land revenue 
on small holdings, constitute a landmark in the pro- 
cess of polarisation of progressive and reactionary 
forces which had been held in check for a time by the 
‘overriding compulsion to end the monopoly of power 
enjoyed by the Congress ever since independence, 
The unity forged among Opposition parties ranging 
from extreme Right to extreme Left for the limited 
purpose of throwing the Congress out of office brought 
results On such a surprising scale that it not only 
brought into existence, coalition governments as 
„varied in composition as the Congress Party itself, 
but led to the complacent belief that anti-Congressism 
was sufficient to enthuse the people and keep the 
uneasy alliances going. In fact, the euphoria was 
: $0 overpowering that even thosé who had chosen to 
desert the Congress merely in pursuit of power were 
warmly embraced and treated as heroes worthy of 
rich rewards. ` : ‘ 

Obviously: the long tradition of popular struggle 
of the progressive parties in the Opposition would not 
permit of indefinite continuance of the air of smug 
self-satisfaction. The Leftist parties have struggled 
for and secured. power, to whatever limited extent, 
not for the purpose of perpetuating the status quo 
which the Congress had been doing very well, but in 
order to bring about the maximum possible change 
for the better in the economic situation. The Leftist 
parties' insistence in many cases on a common mini- 
mum programme arose precisely because of the 
anxiety that the possession of power should not be 
wasted but should be utilized speedily to help the 
exploited sections of the population to thé extent 
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- LESSONS FOR THE LEFT 


possible within the framework of the coalitions which 
had becom? unavoidable. Serious pursuit of the 
limited objsctives laid down in the minimum pro- 
gramme was bound to lead to conflict in some form 
or other with the vested interests which had also 
gained a foothold in the Government—in some cases 
even a dominant position—on the strength of the 
wave of anti-Coneress feeling in the country. 

This is what happened in Uttar Pradesh. The 
parties of the Left forming part of the coalition 
government headed by Sri Charan Singh were clearly 
committed from the outset to the abolition of land 
revenue on uneconomic holdings. among other things.. 
But the Jana Congress, made up of representatives 
of landed interests, and the Jan Sangh, drawing 
support mainly from vested interests in both rural 
and urban areas, could hardly be expected to be 
enthusiastic about implementing the more significant 
items of the minimum programme. Thus, while the 
anxiety to resist Congress machinations to regain 
power in the State has continued, the Leftist parties 
had ‘been growing increasingly concerned over the 
dominance in the administration of the Jan Sangh 
and. other reactionary elements which were bent upon 
making a mockery of the minimum, programme. > ` 

This is the situation in which Sri Charan Singh 
took the adamant position that his Government 
would not abolish land revenue as promised at pre- 
sent, or even remit a substantial part-of it. The Jan 
Sangh assisted him by making thé fantastic demand 
that the rich landlords should be equated with the 
struggling small holders for this purpose. It was 
inevitable in these circumstances that the SSP, the 
CPI ane the PSP should give serious thought to the 
purpose of their sharing power and come to the 
conclusion that they could not continue to be asso- ` 
ciated with a Government which insisted ôn violating 
solemn pledges to the people. 

While the events in UP have one kind of lesson for 
the progressive forces, those'in West Bengal provide 
another kind. The Left-dominated Government 
in that State, which has had the enthusiastic support 
of the masses to. an extent which no other State 
Government has been able to secure, has ‘had to drift 
for six months merely because the Leftist parties 
were not able to sink all their differences and work 
with the sole aim of improving the living conditions 
of the common people. 

It is true that there were factors like the food crisis 
and the nefarious activities of Congressmen as. well 


as agents of vested interests who had managed to >~ 


climb the coalition bandwagon; but even so, the 
position of the Leftist parties in the Government is 
so powerful that they could have reduced the Right 
wing to total impotence and gone ahead with radical 
measures. This was made impossible by the con-. 
tinuous pressure maintained by the ultras whose 
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sole purpose appeared at every stage to be to embar- 
rass the Government and bring it down in disgrace. 
Eminent leaders of the Left parties who are in the 
Government adopted a cautious attitude in order 
not to offend the ultras. While Sri Ajoy Mukherjees" 
. association with the moves to-oust the Communists 


from the Government must be regretted, it has to` 
be conceded. that the. Communists did. not help Him ` 


actively to resist: the- mounting pressures on him. 


The result of all the happenings in West Bengal has - 
been to undermine popular faith which had been: 


unprecedented. Even today the people's trüst can 
be regained totally if only the Leftists in the Goverü- 
ment resolve to" make the coalition an 'insttument 


for changing the economic scene in the State speedily. - 
and not to give. room to mutual suspicion nor give” 


in to infantile im etuosity of the ultras in their 
; P y 'v bring-about drastic changes in favour of the exploited 


ranks. 
This means that the Leftist leaders in the Given: 


ment should not hesitate to pull up those in the rank ` 


and file who do not desire to make the United Front 
“a success. But.even more important, from now 
on the United Front should function as if it were one 


single party and not a conglomeration of incompa-. 


tibles, This requires the summoning of a joint con- 
ference of all the constituent parties and the formula- , 
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tion of an absolute minimum programme to be 
implemented within a short.specified period. The 
basic need is that drift should not be allowed to 
overtake the State Government once again, for such ` 
‘a development can have disastrous consequences 
not only for West Bengal ‘but for all States where the 
Congress bosses are engaged. in efforts to overthrow 
.coalition governments. 


The task of the Leftist parties in the coming period 


is clear, ‘They should come closer together for the 


‘purpose of getting radical economic measures imple- 
-mented wherever they share power and mounting a 


‘massive popular agitation for such measures where 
they are not in power, including the Centre. If 
after a time it is found that in any particular “non- 
"Congress" State, the Left is unable to assert itself and 


and weak sections of the population, they should not 
-hesitate to leave the seats of power and intensify 
their work among the masses who alone can provide 
them power and sustenance. 


> The unity- Ud by the Leftist parties in UP 
is à sing that this is not impossible. This unity 


'should now be transformed into | a national pheno- 


_menon, , 


a 
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. MAHAJAN REPORT VERSUS PRESSURE POLITICS ^ 


LEARLY, Smt Indira Gandhi 
and the Centre did not bargain 
for the quandary they are now in, 
over, the Mahajan Commission's 
report on the Maharashtra-My- 
sore-Kerala border disputes. The 
Maharashtra leaders in the 
` Congress, backed by an agitation 


rigged up to synchronise with the. 


Bombay -AICC session in May 
1966, could stampede the Prime 
Minister and the Working Com- 
mittee into. promising com- 
mission on. the Maharashtra- 
Mysore border dispute. 


The Cope leadership was: 
on” 


-thus setting premium 
pressure polities and political 
blackmail because Mysore. was 
opposed in . principle to the 


reopening of the entire issue of 


demarcation of State boundaries, 


which it contended, had been - 
^ ters, Sri--Naik effected a neat 


settled once-and for all by the 
States -Reorganisation -Commis- 


sion in 1956. Perhaps to mount. 
counter-pressure on the Centre,- 


OCTOBER 21, 1967. 


Mysore reopened the issue of its 
border with Kerala by claiming 
the Kasaragode taluk and Kerala 
was drawn into the dispute. 
The Mahajan Commission has 
submitted its report to the Centre 
though Kerala, had boycotted it. 
A few days after the report was 
submitted, in September, the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister Sri 
"V.P. Naik went on record to say 
that there was no question of he 
or the ‘Mysore Chief Minister not 
accepting the recommendations of 
the’ Commission. They : were 
normally committed to honour 
' the recommendations even if they 
were not technically binding. 
~ But..soon -after copies of the 
report (officially a secret still 
though the- entire had leaked out 
from:Bangalore) had been sent to 
the three concerned Chief Minis- 


volte face on October- 15. He says 
the report is not- binding on 
~- Maharashtia, — 


. Government, 


To go by the report as leaked 
out, obviously by the Mysore 
the recommenda- 
tion. constitute a big rebuff for 
Maharashtra. Though Maharash- 
tra leaders forced the dispute 
(just as it forced-an opinion poll 
in Goa only to be rebuffed by 
the ‘people) and claimed 814 
villages and the city of Belgaum 
besides other towns like Karwar 
from Mysore, it would now have 
to part with- 1,368 square miles 
of area with a population of 
3.49 lakhs. Mysore retains the 
coveted. city of Belgaum and the 
town of.Karwar. Though Maha- 
rashtra claimed 814 villages from 
Mysore, it will get 164 villages with 
the towns of Nipani, Khanapur 
and Nandgad, -covering an area 


' of 656:3 square . miles with a 
‘population of 2.31 lakhs. 


Since Kerala had boycotted the 


-Commission, the Kasaragode 
‘dispute was examined ex parte 
‘and Mysore gains the entire 
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Kasaragode area north of the 
Chandragiri river. 

The Congress chicken is coming 
home to roost. If the Maharash- 
trian agitation in Bombay city 
when the May 1966 AICC session 
was held resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Mahajan Commission; 


the Commission’s report, which. 


has gone against Maharashtra 
on all counts, now makes it 
difficult for the Congress to hold 
its annual session at Sangli in 
Maharashtra in coming January. 
Sri S.K. Patil has already advised 
Sri Kamaraj against holding 
the session there. ^ 

The Mahajan Commission's 
recommendations, if accepted by 
the Centre and acted upon, 
would raise a number of issues 


of Centre-State relations. If the . 


report is shelved as demanded by 
the Maharashtra Congress leader- 
Ship, it would be a loss of face 
for the Centre and Sri Chavan, 
as the Home Minister would find 
his all-India acceptability, already 
affected, would be eroded further. 
The States Reorganisation 


Commission (1956) based its. 


report on a vital formula : the 
district as the unit with 70 per 
cent of the population speaking 
a particular language. Generally, 
all the State bounderies were 
drawn on the basis of this for- 
mula. The undivided Communist 
Party of India, with a consistency 
that surprised one and all, repre- 
sented to the Commission that the 
village shouid be the basic unit of 
reorganisation, with due: ‘regard 
to contiguity. This was 


of the party to the Commission 
wherever it went. 

The _ Punjab- Haryana border 
demarcation in 1966 was on the 
. basis of the tehsil:or the taluk 
as the unit and this was a devia- 
tion from the principle laid down 
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: by- the 


the ' 
stand of every State committee 


‘States ‘Reorganisation 
Commission. . 

The, only notable instance 
where the village was ever taken 
as the unit of reorganisation was 
in the case of the Andhra Pradesh- 
Madras border by mutual consent 
of the two States on the basis 
of the famous Pataskar Formula. 


The Mahajan Commission had ~~ 
formulae - 


the three alternative 
(the district, the-tehsil or the 
village as the basis of demarca- 
tion,) to go by but it was asked 
by the Government of India to 
adopt any. of the three. The 
Commission 
evolve its own yardstick. - 


Sri Mehr Chand Mahajan says ` 


in his report : 
*No scientific 


. dealing with matters which: 


concern huge population and - 


their well-being is possible. 


The decision is:taken at the. 
level and is subject.’ 


political 
to political pressures. It maybe 
the dealing of a person who is 
fasting for the cause or it may 
be the threatened fast into death 
of another person. To meet 
the political situation at the 
political level the leaders of 
the country evolve solutions 
and ask a boundary com- 


mission to demarcate areas . 


according to ‘theit political’ 
decision, I have not been 
able to discover -any scientific 
formula 
. Or other sciences that a village 
is a proper yardstick for 
attaining linguistic homo- 
genity."* fS. 
Nevertheless, Sri Mahajan had 
to evolve his Own modified ver- 
sion of the Pataskar formula— 
the panchayat area and not the 
village. Sri- Mahajan observes 
that the basis of-our new demo- 
cracy is the panchayati raj system. 
The basic unit is the panghaya! 


was left free to — 


^ yardstick in 


evolved by social: 


~ area, This is a statutory indication 


of what a village unit can possibly 
be. The minimum limit of popu- 


ation for forming a Panchayat’ 


ranges between 1,000 and 1,500. 
The Commission’ 5 recommen- 
dations are thus based om the 
panchayat area as the basic unit. 
Maharashtra, now known for its 
“Heads I win, tails I don't 
lose” policy, might try to, wriggle 
out of the jam it has landed by 
seeking to “freeze” the dispute. 
But in all fairness, the Centre 


‘would have to implement the 
. recommendations. 


If it does,-a 
new political crisis would develop 
throwing up several issues. . 
A Union Home Ministry study 
of the possible areas of Centre- 
State conflict, made soon after | 
the Fourth General Elections, 
- identified State reorganisation 
as One- of the potential areas of 
conflict. The study also opined 
that any act of States reorganisa-. 
tion could be challenged by one 
of the concerned State and the . 
Centre would have no option but 
to fight it out. j 
Mysore seems to have taken 
this position beforé the Mahajan 
Commission but Sri Mahajan . 
contends that Mysore’s claim that 
the Supreme Court is the: proper 
forum -~ cannot be accepted. He 
also contends that the border is 
not an international border and 


‘since the whole disputed. territory 
belongs to the Indian Union, and 


vested in it, Parliament has ample 
authority to-demarcate the bor- 
ders, enlarging or diminishing” 


'.the area allotted to'a State. It 


can even do away with the lin- 
guistic States. : 

. Since the Home. Ministry . and 
Sri Mahajan seem to have drawn 


-conflicting conclusions,.the issue 


cannot be satisfactorily clinched 
except through a test case by 


-One of the States. Suppose Kerala 
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challenges any dicision of the 
Centre or of Parliament based 
on the Mahajan Commission's 
recommendations on Kasamgode, 
what would the outcome be ? 

If Mysore's borders with Maha- 
rashtra and Kerala are to be 
readjusted on the basis of the 
new “Mahajan formula”, would 
it not be spen to Mysore or 
Kerala or any other State for that 


matter to seek to reopen a border . 


. dispute or even to seek fresh 
demarcation of any of all its 
. borders with other States ? What- 
ever the legal position, the moral 
case of the States to seek fresh 
demarcation of borders cannot 
be questioned. 
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If the — Maharashtra-Mysore 
dispute or the Mysore-Kerala 
dispute could be reopened under 
the pressure of an agitation and 
borders demarcated afresh, it 
should be open to the aggrieved 
States to reopen the disputes once 


. again at a.future.date by building. 
‘up ` political 


pressure through 
agitation. When the linguistic 
composition’ of the population on 
the border changes at a future 
date and when such a change is 
revealed in a future census count, 
‘interested States would be morally 
justified in launching such agita- 
tion- 

To save the Congress prestige 


- in Maharashtra before the elec- 
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tions, the Centre 'embarked on an 
adventure and the dividends it 
paid,are of doubtful value now. 
If the Mahajan Commission’s 
recommendations are imple- 
mented, the flood-gates would be 
opened for a spate of agitations 
culmination of the 
situation would be a .second 
States Reorganisation Commis- 
sion. The Centre has thus created 
for itself a whole bunch of pro- 
blems in trying to solve one. 


‘The tables now seem turned with 


vengeance against Maharashtra 
and the Centre. 
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, WEST BENGAL 


ES us , f m 


qu will be rather naive to imagine 
that the crisis over West Bengal 
United.Front Ministry is over. 
Nobody will be assured by any 
such contention that.the consti- 
tuent parties and forces in the 
United: Front have become more 
confident about themselves or 
any single party init has acquired 
any fresh self-confidence. 
What is more, has the leader of 
this Ministry, Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 


: dn: Defence of United Front : E X: 


: PÀNNALAL: DAS GUPTA 


to be immediately. implemented, 


namely, -on procürément of the 


“text crop and its proper distri- 


become more confident of 
his comrades, or the comrades ` 
have become more  .con-- 


fident about their leader ? On 
` the whole the drift remains and . 
it ha$ reached a precipice. The 
tremendous. economic crisis: is 
deepening. ` and the food and 
procurement problems . stand 
where’ they were ‘before. 

When the -situation demands - 
a determination to mobilise the 


entire .strength-. of the. United 
Front, it seems glaringly - clear- 
that frustration and lack of ~ 


confidence have permeated. be- .. 


yond thé realm of the organisa- 
‘tional ` arena of the Front and ` 
have . corroded ` the will of the. 


people. - The:iniage - of. the United 


Front 
gloomy. doubts: about the. future 
of democracy- in West. Bengal 
in particulat and India in general. 

The .situation is fast drifting 
towards a Presidential Rule: in 


is almost shaken casting : 


` suggest. that a convention of the 


"West: pu with military: teeth . - 


in Everybody: knows. it, 
inclüdíng the ‘parties 


and yet - 


everybody feels almost hélpless . 


about it." There is perhaps, yet 
some scope for à last-minute 
. effort to save the situation for ` 
democracy. I humbly : 
that there should be a heart-to- 


heart and frank talk between- 


“leaders -and — -thus 


"the party 


should try to give an honest trial’ 


to -savé the United Front from 
collapse, even at this moment. 
- They can possibly arrive at 
` ~ two" or three important decisions 


go xx n 


suggest - 


- as above,- 


“bution, a ‘modest but practical . 


„programme to maké West Bengal 
self-sufficient . in. ‘food, which is 
really” . 
about a healthy political atmos- 


phere in fields and factories; and - 


generally to tone up the administ~. 
ration 


moral disintegration. 


: The above few tasks are not - 
‘really beyond. the powers. of the - 
United Pront, if it really. works: 


-or.is made to. work. They néed 
not be based upon any aid from 
.the^ Centre- _or from. abroad. 
"This must be a real beginning 
. from the base, from the people. 


It is then only, we can, with the | 
confidence in: our stock, take up 
bigger and more: intricate tasks 


one by one.” 
"Neid. Fór “Programme ' 


àt'some 'such- minimum : pró- 
- gramme; ‘it will ‘then be’ their 


task . to. take. the. people into: 


confidence ` and create ^ trust in 
them. for the Front and in them- 
selves.-: Im ordér to-do: that; I 


. United Front be called as early 
“as possible with a few. thousand 
“delegates ` from all corners and 
from: all vocations. ` 

The task. formulated ` 
undertaken by the United Front 
stiould then be placed 
before: them with a united “voice 
from above 'and'get the necessary 
- sanction - from the convention, 
which is.to' be backed by'a gather- 


- ing of at least-‘a million people. 


A mass machinery may be evol- 
ved from the inspired people to 
implement the programme. All 
- these together, if honestly Carried 
out, cannot but create a power- 


ful impact upon the people and. 


à possibility; to bring 


and the public life, to- 
combat growing corruption and. 


-and 


rémove "the atmosphere ‘of help- 
lessness. 


. This United Front may not:be 


a permanent organisation for all 
"time to come. But . the function 
of this Bront should be, at least, 
to set the political wagon of our 
state and the country on a sound 
. democratic track. But if this 
` Front is ‘doomed and thrown 
out with ignominy as it is, there 
will be a serious setback - and 
reaction against. the idea of 
democracy itself in the country. 
Then, what happened in Pakistan 


by 1968. The Governor's: rule 
by itself is perhaps not the nega- 
tion of democracy, but under the 


very grave economic crisis and 


- growing eclipse — of :people's 
confidence in political parties, 
and the intrusion of -military 


force in civic affairs every now . 


and then, we cannot possibly 
risk another. Governor's rule in 


 astrategic state ‘like West Bengal. 
If the United Front can arrive -. 
Ux may not last for years, it is nót 

'the-time-now.to-scuttle it because 
all the. 


Thus even if this United Front 


that will not only- put - 
parties -into ` wilderness, -but will 
also give a shattering blow to 
democracy itself^ and upon the 
entire tradition.of India's pola 
life for a century. : 

Even if the parties in West 
Bengal, including Congress, think 
that a fresh election is a-necessity, 


_there is a way to bring it about 


and a-time to call for it. Before 


we go for it, we must rehabilitate . 
. people's ‘faith in democracy and 


bring about a: better and: confi- 


dent atmosphere and then per- ` 


haps a risk.for another election 
can be safely: taken: 

Otherwise, if Goverércuin 
military dictatorship” is imposed 
at this moment, there shall 


remain no.iota of people's confi-- 


dence in democracy 


a and the 
democratic parties, -` ` 


. MAINSTREAM 


` in 1958 may also happen in. India . . l 





` NEW VISTA OF COLLABORATION PATTERNS - 


Pwo. important,’ sharply 


contrasting, collaboration 
. arrangements to which the 
Government is directly party 


with foreign intérésts have been 
made in the last two weeks. 
One is with a group of French 
companies and a Rumanian 
organisation for the setting up 


: of Haldia complex will be “a 


true — Franco-Rumanian-Indian 
joint project.’ - . . 
-In the case of the Agnigundala 


: project; on the other. hand, the 


Ashlands have been offered equity 


„participation, with the Govern- 


of a largë oil refinery complex - 


at Haldia. The other is with the 


Ashlands refinery company of . 


the USA for the exploration and 
development of the 


copper: 


deposits at Agnigundala in Andhra ~ 


Pradesh. E 

' In tlie case of the Rs. 46 crore- 

Haldia project, the foreign par- 

ties have not-claimed any equity 
` participation or management 


rights - and the project will bè- 


wholly owned and managed -by 
the Government of India. -The 
foréign collaborating companies— 
the French as well as the Ru- 
manians—havé offered 35 


million dollars (20 million by the ` 


French group and 15 million by 


the Rumanians) as long-term 
"eredit on easy terms to cover the 
foreign exchange cost of the 
technical services and, machinety 
and equipment that will be sup- 

lied by them .for the project. 

t has been’ specifically "provided 
and thé very nature.of the deal 
-ensures that thé Indian share in 
designing, engineering and equip- 
ment supply will be the maximum 
available within 


the country. ` 


-— 


. cover their . foreign 


ment to the extent of 49 per cent. 
Even though formally holding. 
minority . sharé in the project, 
the Ashlands will have cómplete- 
technical.and managemeht con- 
trol for at-least ten years on the 
pattern, of the Madras fertilizer 


project with another American : 


company. Incidentally, it might 
bé mentioned that the Madras- 
deal had attracted sharp and 
adverse criticism when it was 


"made and it was given out at that 


time that such. a deal would. be 
the last of its kind. But we are- 
getting a repetition of similar 
"arrangements unless, of course, 
the Ashlands might slip out of 


-it at the stage of finalisation of 


the agreement, as. they.did in the 
case of the off-shore oil explora-. 
‘tion project. (They were unable 
to` raisé. the réquired funds to 

excliange 
commitment. for the oil explora- 
tion project). As it is, the Ashlands | 
commitment.at this stage is only 
for the first exploration and mine 
development stage of the. copper 


. project which .is .estimated to 


It has also been explicitly laid ~ 


down that the  public-sector 
design and engineering organi- 
sation—the -Engineers Indiad 


Ltd—will be given full technical 
assitance by the highly compe- 
tant and experienced — 
“counterpart, the Technip, and the 
corresponding _ Rumanian òf- 
ganisations. Indian  . engineers 


French: - 


cost about-Rs. 10 crores only and , 
it does not cover the final smelting 
and production sfage.- . | `. 
The contrast in the collaboration 
arrangements as -between the 
French-Rumanian organisations 
ori the orie side, arid the American - 
firm on theother has wide ranging 


' significance in terms of policy and 


-. India needs foreign assistance - 


approach. towards foreign assist- . 
ance and collaboration. ` : 


for the development of* modern, 


.Sophisticated - industries ‘in the 


will be closely and actively asso- _ 


ciated at all stages of designing, 
engineering and other. project 
work both in India and in France 
and Rumania. In short, in the 
words of President of Technip, 
Mr. J. Andrault, the construction 
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country. The search for this was 
intensified in- the last few years. 
after basic infra-structure and 
steel and engiü2ering capacities 
had béen created to a .certain 
extent to enable this country 


use: of this 


to move to a higher stage in 
industrial and technological deve- 
lopment. Conditioned as our 
governmental © and industrial 
leaders are, reliarice for this 
purpose was placed by them 
mainly on the Anglo-American 
sector and the international 
combines controlled by it. A 
measure of justification for it 
was that in many cases, specially 
in most modern séctors, the 
Americans in particular had an 
edge over the rest and in some 
areas even excercised moriopoly 
in the first two decades after the 
War when their rivals in Europe 
were 'still healing the wounds 
of war devastation. 

Thé Americans and the inter- 
national  cartels' in which they 
play a dominant role, make full 
[ position to dictate 
onerous. terms for their aid and 
services. This has been true of 
their, economic ‘relations with 
all countries including the count- 
ries of Europe and Japan. But 
their terms have been most galling 
for.the developing countries which 
in most areas of specialised 
technology have never really 
succeeded in getting anything at 


_all from them. India knows this 


véry well even though our poli- 
tical and industrial leaders have 
attempted all the .kowtowing 
they could towards the Americans 
and are still hiding the actual 
reality in this respect. 

A few examples should suffice 
to illustrate this. Even- when 
disturbed by the massive -assis- 
tance that started to flow in from 
the Socialist countries, specially 


-the Soviet Union, in the second 


half of the fiftees, for sectors such 


as: steel, heavy engineering oil 


exploration on land and oil 
refining—areas -in which they 
excelled—the Americans could not 
be shaken for reasons of business 
competition or poltical considera- 
tions to relax their" terms for 
collaboration. for industrial deve- 
lopment .proper. The prolonged 
and frustrating experience with ` 
- 9 


Bokaro steel project with. US 
assistance was quite instructive 
in this context. And yet ignoring 
that experience, | Government 
leaders renewed their bid in the 
last three years to attract Amer- 
can collaboration even in more 
tightly held areas in the interna- 
tional market by offering specilal. 
concessions and incentives. As 
this approach dismantled the 


country’s defences against 
American pressures, it has been 
disastrous for the overall eco- 


nomic policies - and direction of 
planning in the country. In terms 
of collaboration for , specific 
projects too, it has hardly any 
worthwhile Tesults to show. 


Fertiliser Deals 


Even in the field of the much- 
advertised fertilizer deals, the 
special concessions have not 
attracted anything like large 
American participation. In the, 
case of Madras fertilizer pro- 
ject, in the public sector, it came 
through mainly because it was 
linked to the refinery project. 
The only other deal which has 
reached the stage of grant of 
industrial license is in the private 
sector, a Birla sponsored one with. 
thé Armours of Chicago for a 
plant at Goa. A third is still at 
the stage of Letter of Intent with 
the Phillips for a plant at Haldia. 
Even these private sector arrange- 
ments might not have come up 


but for the fact that the public- . 


sector fertilizer - organisations, 
the BCI and the ‘FACT, had 
meanwhile shown the -initiative 
to acquire process know-how and . 
technical competence to put up 
plants 
mainly with the help -of ENI 
of Italy. It is also noteworthy 
that none of the large interna- 
tional combines which haye 
found in India a profitable mar- 
ket for the export of finished 
fertilizers, have offered to come’ 
and seď up : manufacturing capa- 
cities here. 

In the field of petrochemicals, 
apart from fertilizers, the attempts 
to attract American collabora- 
tion have drawn a total blank. 
The same has happened in respect 
of the highly promising off-shore 


oil exploration as well as on--° 


shore oil exploration. The ex- 
perience in other vital fields of 


.10 


entirely on.their own— - 


t 


development has been no diffe- 
rent. 

There have been a large num- 
ber of negotiations with American 
interests initiated in the last 
two years and more for many of 
the more. important projects 
involving sophisticated techno- 
logy in the public as well as 
private séctors.: Those who have 
conducted these  neotiations 
from the Indian side readily con- 
cede that there have been extre- 
mely disappointing . They began 
on high hopes and ended, in 
total failure. The pattern has 
been revealing. The Americans 
have always > insisted on total 
management and technical con- 
trol and the entire arrangement 
is conceived by. them in a manner 
in which there is little by way 
of collaboration of active partici- 


pation by the Indian side in the 
` processing, designing and essen- 


tial construction of the project. 
The proposed projéct is always 
looked upon by the Americans 
as entirely their own with Indians 


‘supplying only cheap labour and _ 


certain ‘supplies which will not 
be profitable for them to bring 
from the USA. The upshot of 
such arrangements’ obviously 


_ cannot be deveolpment of .indi-. 


talent and expertise or 
‘but long-term depen- 


genous 
resources 


dence on American technique . 2 


and suppliés which are priced at 
least 30 per cent higher. than 
international prices for compara 
ble items. 


Bechtels’ Ruse 


-The’ only cage iù which’ colla- 
" boration with. Americans was 


“arranged. in the field of technology 


and engineering has been the 


“setting up of the Engineering 


India Ltd with the minority parti- 


cipation of the Bechtels to deve-, 


lop a consultancy and éngineering 


-org nis tion in petroleum tech- 


nology in the public sector. 
After few months of its working 
it was found that Bechtels were 
using the new organisation to 
sub-contract jobs to their head- 
quarters organisation .rather 
than to build up a centre of 
technical ^ expertise in India. 
The participation of the Bechtels 
had therefore to be terminated. 
Incidentally, this experience did 
not cause any surprise to the 


` 


French group which came-here 
recently to sign the Haldia agree- 
ment. An expert im that group 
actüally said. that the Technip 
of ‘France also had a similar 
experience with the Bechtels. 


Indeed those in the Govern- 
ment who have had dealings with 
American technical and financial 
interests now concede that thé 
attitude of the Bechlets was typical 
of the American mind in general. 
They even suspect that in many. 
cases, negotiations are started 
by some American party merely 
to keep the Indian busy and by 
dragging the process alternative 
arrangements are not allowed 


. to be explored as long as possible. 


]t is in this background of the . 
very revealing experience of last 


many years and more specially , ` 


of the last two years that the 
entry of the French into Haldia 
agreement is to be regarded as 
significant. It has an added signi- 
ficance since the agreement has 
the Rumanians within its. ambit. 
It puts forth an entirely new con- 
cept of the collaboration and 
utilization of advanced interná- 
tional technology by India, with- 
out having to submit to the black- 
mailing terms and conditions set 
by the Americans and the inter- 
national cartels under their 
control, 


In the course of the last few 
years, European Technology and 
ability to export capital equip- . 
ment for modern branches -in- 
dustry—both in the Eastern 
Socialist sector and the Western 
capitalist sector—have made vast 
progress. These capacities have 
caught up with and in some cases 
even surpassed the American 
standards. Meanwhile.in contrast 
to the Americans, the European 
coüntries do not have the same 
size of home market and they 


have to compete with the entren- 


ched American positions in the 
world market. 


This objective basis and..a 
whole host of political and other 
factors—among them the rise of 
Gaullism in the Western Europe 
and the liberalising ‘trends and 
economic reforms: in the East— 
have given birth to new alignments 
in economic relations in Europe. 


MAINSTREAM J 


Inter-Europe trade and economic 
cooperation. between West and 
East European countries is deve- 
loping at a fast rate. i 

This in turn has brought- up 
the, concept of East and West. 
European industrial and tech- 
nological capacities joining hands 
to compete with the Americans 
in the developing countries, among 
which India with its vast matket 
and already achieved economic 
development offers the most. 
promising area. The Haldia re- 
finery project is frankly held out 
in some a quarters as the first 
of its kind in this context. 

The new concept is that East 
European engineering capacities 
and credits which the countries 
of this region are in a position to 
offer, together with the advanced 
technology ^ of countries of the 
Western Europe and the out- 
flow of their credits, should be 
able to compete with Americans 
in the developing countries. 

The Haldia project is not 
the only one. Several other 
projects are already in the pro- 
cess of maturing. The French 
and East Germans have jointly 
sponsored a large project .in 
aromatics for the Koyali petro- 
chemical complex in which ENI 
of Italy had earlier come with 
a Udex plant. . According to 


REMEMBERING LOHIA ° 


Z A 


HERE is 


t a -great deal of 
evidence that in the last 
few months of: his .life, 


especially after watching the 
performance of the non-Cong-. 
ress Governments in several- 
States and the functioning of 
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French sources, they will be in a 
position to offer a Naptha cracker 


‘also after a few months. The 


French are planning to make a 
break-through in this field which 
is still a closely guarded mono- 
poly of the Americans. Another 
project of this nature is a fertili- 
zer plant in which the French are 
going along with Poland. 

The distinctive feature of these 
proposals is that a large part of 
the credit and supply of engineer- 
ing goods is proposed to come 
from the Socialist countries of 
East Europe which already excel 
in this field. But the technology 
in chemicals and certain other 
areas of high sophistication in 


‘which they might be deficient will 
.be supplied by the French or 


Jtalians, and in some cases even 
by the West Germans. The credits 
and supplies will not-be condi- 
tional on either equity participa- 
tion or management control—an 
arrangement which was so far 
acceptable to only the Socialist 
countries in their programme of 
assistance. Also, these offers do 
not envisage turn-key arrange- 
ments for construction but pro- 
vide for development and active 
association of Indian expertise 
and equipment manufacturing 
capacities. So far, projects assis- 
ted by the Socialist countries too 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


the Opposition parties in Congress 
States as well as at the Centre, 


- Ram Manohar Lohia was engaged 


in a serious reassessment of the 
role and mutual relationship of 
the parties of the Left in this 
country. * zi n 


RE 


have been on turn-key basis. 
This will have a liberating effect 
from the American pressures and 
can provide the basis for a true 
international exchange of technical 
knowledge and growth of indi- 
genous skills for a real break- 
through in. industrialisation and 
economic development. It is for 
the political leadership to re- 
cognise its significance and show 
the same energy to promote it 
which it spent so poorly and 
ineffectively in- wooing the over- 
lords across the Atlantic. 

Very significant in this context 
is the offer of Technip of France 
to enter into an overall agreement 
with the Government of India 
for the supply of French techno- 
logy in designing and engineering 
of Petroleum, Petrochemical and 
Chemical plants on a continuing 
basis. This is now under negotia- 
tions. The offer is not hedged in 
by the concept of exclusivity. The 
French have also indicated that 
once collaboration on this basis 
is firmly established, they will 
look forward not only to greater 
measure of industrial cooperation. 
between France and India in the 
Indian market but also in the 
markets of ' the third-world 
countries. . . f 


—B.M. 


Legacy For The Left 


In interviews as well as in dis- 
cussions with party colleagues and 
other friends he had been increas- 
ingly talking in termis of new 
efforts to forge unity among the 
progressive párties, and the SSP 
leadership has after his death 


1r 


appropriately decided that it will 
now pursue this objective more 
purposefully in the coming period. 
Simultaneously, awareness of 
the need to shed sectarian attitudes 
in dealing with parties and groups 
whose socio-economic aims are 


broadly the same is also becom-- 


ing increasingly evident in the 
case.of the other Leftist parties, 
notably the CPI, ,the CPM, the 
PSP and the Forward Bloc. 


While he lived Lohia had the 
reputation of being. “colourful? 
and unpredictable. His life had 
: positive as well as negative aspects. 
: The latter were hardly of any long- 
term significance, although they 
did affect to some extent the deve- 
Jopment’of the socialist movement 
-in the country. f 


Negative Phase 


For instance, for a long time he 
could not countenance coopera- 
tion with the Communists because 
he felt that their approach to 
.national and international issues 
did not spring from the needs nd 
aspirations of the people of Indla 
but were related to the ideological 


or other formulations hammered - 


out elsewhere. Nor was the alone 
in coming to this conclusion. The 
number of Leftists in the country 
who grew hostile -to the Com- 
munists because of the latter's 
inability to fit the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology to the national context 
and make such changes as were 
necssary was quite large. The 
antagonism which developed was 
not always unjustified,-for the con- 
sequences of the limitations which 
the Communists imposed on them- 
selves .became strikingly evident 
in their wrong assessment of 
Gandhiji’s role, in their unjustified 
‘opposition to the’ Quit India 


movement and finally in their per-. 


verse reading of the totally new 
situation immediately after’ the 
achievement of national indepen- 
dence, D 


The growth of àn anti-Com- 
munist angle in a vital section of- 
the socialist movement was 
thus in a sense inevitable. It 
would not have been disastrous 
but for thé advantagé vested 
interests were able to take of it 
for two purposes : one, to fight 
the Communists who were strong 
in the working class movement, 


2. 


and two, to prevent the consolida- 
tion of the Left by utilizing their 
newspapers and influencing certain 
figures in the socialist movement 
itself to accentuate and sharpen 
the differences. Unfortunately 
for the common people, neither 
the Socialists nor the Communists 
showed awareness of the harm 
they were doing to the common 
cause by not attempting to find 
common ground, But then this was 
a tragedy of historical circums- 
tances for which no individual can 


— 


.be blamed, however important he . 
..might have been in either section ' 


of the progressive movement. 
Another of the negative aspects 
was that Lohia, gifted with .a 
brilliant mind which had few 
parallels, was developing his 
own theory .of socialism in 
the context of Gandhian India 
and would not concede that the 
situation admitted of other possi- 


which explains in part not only 
the sharp personal conflicts tbat 
developed in the Congress Socia- 
list Party but also the. many dif- 
ficulties that arose ‘after the 


gress and began organising them- 
selves for the role of Opposi- 
. tion. But there was another, and 
more important, aspect to it. He 


believed in organising the people- 


for militant strüggle for the 
achievement of socialism, and for 


this reason had to part company ` 


with close associates like Sri 
Jaya Prakash Narayan. He was 
earnestly- against pro-Establish- 
ment thinking, and this led to his 


anger over the police firing in- 


Kerala during PSP rule and to his 
separation from Sri Asoka Mehta 


. and others of that type. 


Running Thread 


Lohia would surely have been a 
much bigger force in national life 
than he was if. he had from early 


*on devoted himself single-mindcd-^ 
ly to building up a nationwide. 


Left front at least on the basis of 
internal national issues on which 
differences were not substantial. 


Many admirers of Lohia have in. 


the past regretted that so dynamic 
a leader should.so often have got 
lost in-trivialities, resulting in his 
inability to concentraté all the 
time on the basic problem of unity 
in socialist ranks.. 


Socialists went out of the Con- . 


Neverthless, the thread runn- 
ing through all phases of 
development of Lohia's per- 
sonality and political life was 
indeed his insistence. on the 
people being their own masters. 


His seeming obsession with Hindi . ` 


arose precisely out of the feeling 
that national life, including 
education and: administration, 
Should be based on the language 
of the people. He was. dealing 
mainly with the Hindi region, and 


"therefore Hindi found fréquent. 
mention in his utterances. -As 


clarified by him - subsequently, 
his anxiety was that the people 
must deal with their own. affairs - 
in their own languages and not in’ 
a foreign language, which helped ` 


only to perpetuate a ‘parasitic’ . 


elite to the detriment of the 
people's progress : this was true 
for all the regions in India, what- 


.ever the local language. 
bilities. It is this attitude of his -` 


Indifference 


For many years Lohia's. basic, 
'cause—namely, the creation of 
a genuine socialist party which 
would struggle constantly and 
unremittingly against the existing 
order without seeking temporary - 
gains either in terms of. office 
or in terms of half-hearted eco- 
nomic measures—suffered be- 
cause of his and his colleagues’ 
obsession with — anti-Congress- 
ism on the one side and, anti- 
Communism, on the other. While 
conceding that this was natural 
in the circumstances as they 
developed, it has to be admitted 
that the attitude made the socia- 
list movement infinitely ^ less . 
effective than it could have been, 
for on the one hand it hurt the 


~ susceptibilities of sections which ` 


had a sentimental attachment 
to the Congress and were" hope- 
ful that under Nehru's guidance 
advance could be ‘made towards 
the goal of socialism, and on the 


"Other made the Communists feel _ 


that there was little in common 
between them and the Socialists 


-led by Lohia and others. 


~ 


- While saying - this, it must . 


‘also be pointed out that till after 


the open cleavage in the inter- 
national Communist 


X moye- - 
ment the Communists in India 
: tended to treat the Socialists 


~ largely with indifference, not rea- 
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lizing that these’ represented .an 
honest force for progress which 
could not be brushed aside with- 
out serious harm to the moye- 
ment.as a whole. It is true that 
for à brief period: during the 
freedom movement the Congress 
Socialists and the Communists 
found it possible to work toge- 
ther, but it is doubtful if both 
sides conducted themselves with 
a complete understanding of the 
potentialities - of 
fication for the future of the 
country. The rift that developed 
subsequently was undoubtedly 
due both to contradictions in the 
comprehension of the national 
situation and to personal in- 
compatibilities of the leaders 
involved. Perhaps because of 
unthinking acceptance of inter- 
national formulations, Com- 
munists in India tended to ignore 
vita] aspects of the national 
genius; similarly, obsession with 
ill-digested Gandhism led most 
Socialist .leaders to think it 
necessary to demarcate themse- 
Ives from the Communists at 
every conceivable opportunity. 


Unity Efforts 


It is against this background 
that Lohia’s intermittent efforts 
towards Leftist unity have to 
be judged. Earlier these efforts 


were largely confined to attempts. 
to work out an understanding ` 


between the SSP and the PSP 
which after all consisted of men 
who had stood together in the 
Congress Socialist Party and had 
much in common. Even so the 
relationship between these two 
parties: continued to be a love- 
hate affair mainly because of 
Lohia's dominating personality 
and his insistence on his own terms 
for merger or cooperation. 


But it is hardly fair to lay- 


undue emphasis at this stage on 
aspects of his political life which 
were not of permanent value but 
arose out of à context which has 
since undergone drastic change. 
Once he realised that Congress 
influence on the masses was on 
the wane, he did not hesitate to 
Tecognise -the new possibilities 
and call for Opposition unity to 
throw the Congress ort of office. 
He took the position that the first 
need was to-end the monopoly 


of power enjoyed by the Congress 
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such identi-. 
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for two decades ahd that any 
alliance for “this purpose was 
justified. He was not by- any 
means alone in coming to. this 
conclusion. Even the Marxist 
Communists who took extreme 
positions in terms of ideology 
favoured such all-inclusive 
Opposition alliances. ,  - 
This approach has proved at 
least one point, which Lohia no 
doubt wanted firmly established : 


.that the Congress was not irre- 


placeable, that an alternative 
could be provided if only the 
Opposition , parties desired it. 
To the extent that the myth of 
the Congress alone being capable 
of providing stable government 
has been exploded, this line has 
paid: dividends. 


Close Watch 


But Lohia demonstrated by his 
public utterances in the last six 
months that he did not over- 
estimate the possibilities of “‘non-. 
Congress’’ coalitions. He was 
closely watchful’ of the func- 
tioning of these Governments 
and did not hesitate to castigate 
them for not implementing 
accepted minimum programmes. 
He did not spare even the Leftist 
coalitions in this respect. The 
SSP’s decision to quit the UP 
Ministry if the State Govern- 
ment did not carry out the pro- 
mise on land revenue remission 
in the case of small holdings was 
the last of Lohia's political deci- 
Sions. In the circumstances lead- 
ing to this decision lies..the key 
to an understanding of thé posi- 


‘tive aspects of Lohia's life and 


work, which will be -of .consider- 
able significancé in the ‘coming 
months and years. : 

Lohia had all his life been 
concerned deeply over the poverty 
and süffering of the masses -of 
people in India : with him it 
was not an arm-chair attitude 
born merely of humanitarian 
instincts. It was: not for nothing 
that he had always rejected those 
parts of the Gandhian approach 
which did not approve of power- 
ful militant  agitations to force 
economic changes or which did 
not. want to create radical dis- 
turbance in the concept of pro- 


;perty. While he did not believe in 


violent .revolution, he did not 
equally believe in supine accep- 
x x i 
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tance of the theory of gradual 
change.. He was convinced that 
power should be secured and 
used to bring about speedy and 
drastic economic changes. It 
was in this light that he.critically 
observed the working of the non- 
Congress Ministries and made 
his views known to the public 
from time to time. 

It is therefore proper to con- 
clude that, disappointed with the 
performance of | non-Congress 
Ministries in which the Left did 
not have a decisive voice, he 
began thinking towards the end 
more and more in terms of 
broadbased Left unity including 
the whole range of parties from 
the PSP to the Marxist Com- 
munists. He found the atmosphere 
in the country changing in favour 
of Leftist consolidation and if 
he had been spared would un- 
doubtedly have bent his energies 
to this task. ' 

The icircumstances have indeed 
been growing increasingly pro- 
pitious for such a development, 
for Lohia’s anxiety for Left con- 
solidation has been shared by the 
other progressive parties, He must 
be taken to have come to the 
conclusion that a mere anti- 
Congress platform would no 
longer do to meet present needs 
and. that the tenuous alliances 
with all kinds of parties should 
gradually yield place to a united 
Left front on the national plane 
as well as in each State.. | 
t 


‘Hopeful Signs is 


The decision of the SSP, the CPI 
and the PSP to act in concert ow 
the question of land revenue-remis- 
sion in UP would appear to be a 
heartening indication of the shape 
of things to come. In view of the 
continuing attempts by dis- 
credited Congressmen in States 
like UP to come back to power, : 
the Left: parties may for the - 
present refrain from adopting 
attitudes which may topple the 
concerned Governments, but it 
is not difficult to see that in States 
where vested interests dominate 
the Governments the progressive 
parties will have to get ready for. 
a confrontation sooner or later, 
In UP for instance if the Charan 
Singh Ministry - continues to 
flout the minimum programme, 
how long can the Left acquiesce 
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merely for the sake of keeping 
the Congress out of office? It 
may be that all the Leftist parties 
may have to withdraw support 
from such coalitions and demand 
` a fresh verdict" from the people. 


"Whatever the course of deve- 


lopments in each State, it is 
clear that the parties of the Left 
have the task of taking forward 
the moves for Left consolidation 
' initiated in recent times. We can 
‘afford to forget the. - passing 
aspects of Lohia’s life, but we 
cannot do without his discontent 


with the inadequacies: of the. 


* . 


Left, his anger at the continuing 
poverty and ‘suffering of ^ the 
millions twenty years after the 


‘attainment of independence, his 


uncompromising struggle against 
the Establishment which sym- 
bolises the pernicious philosophy 
of status quo. 7 
To.carry out this legacy is not 
easy : it calls for a great mass 


movement led collectively by all . 
the parties of the Left. And in’ 


this movement, let it not be for- 
gotten, there is a role for Con- 
gressmen who are disillusioned 
with their leadership and who 


"brought 


ardently desire that radical socio- 
economic changes must be 
. about... The future 
battle is not between the Con- 
gress and the non-Congress 
forces; it is one between -the 
entrenched and affluent minority 
and the common people. The 
people must win, and it is to 
this end that all progressive forces 
must seek to unite-at all levels, 
forgetting the petty differences 
of the past and casting. aside 
personal] equations which have 
greatly harmed- the people's 
cause which is supreme. 


E ii . Left Unity: Lohia's Approach 


“ RAVINDRANATH and AYUB SYED 


+ A E The co-authors of this piece interviewed Ram ‘Manohar Lohia 


- © before the Fourth General Election—this was to have been part of a — 
book on the elections that. the two journalists had planned. Publica- 
tion of the book has been delayed, and they have been good enough to 


offer the script for publication in Mainstream. This was the last re- 


corded interview given'by the Socialist leader, and will be of interest 
to all progressives in the country. . The central- ` theme: is. the. creation |... - 


` of a united Left fro 


. years back. 


em. AN encounter with the. Socialist 
* leader would be rather extra- 
` ordinary-without some rough 
weather but we were not prepared 
for the squall we ran into the 
moment we sat down. with him in 
his well-appointed drawing room. 
He said he would talk only -in 
Hindi. When we remonstrated 
that one of us had been in the 
North for only three years, he 
said he had learnt German in 
Berlin in three months. - “One 
learns a language only under 
compulsion.” Finally, he agreed 
to let us discuss half the questions 
in English but the rest in Hindi 
' only. “This is a compromise 
which I wouldn't normally 
accept." ` he said.. We knew it 
was useless to press him further. 
First we asked him what exact- 
ly was his quarrel with the .Con- 
- gress Since it too’ had adopted 


^M 


socialism. He said there was 


_ nothifig in common between his: 
"concept of socialism and that of 
‘the Congress. 


Socialism is a 
dream as well as a reality. From 
the dream point of view, the more 
equality can be achieved, the 


` better.: The dream is-total equa- 


lity. But since we are politicians, 
we cannot go on dreaming alone, 
though the power which a dream 
has can be. found in no other 
thing. So, after the dream one 


: must try to realise it and for this 


keeping in view the conditions of’ 
theccountry and the time,a con- 
crete programme should be evolv- 
ed. “As I understand it, Congress 
socialism is formless- (Nirgun) 


Socialism; but its capitalism is - 


Sagun (with form). It is rotten 
capitalism." 


‘It was rather arbitrary to put . 


hypothetical alternatives before a 


nt,- which today is less of a dream ‘than it was some . 


—— 


politician but that is what we did.. 
We asked him whathe would do 
if he had.to make a choice bet- 
ween democracy ^and socialism. 


-Lohia frowned, but then came 


the answer in measured words— 
in impeccable English. 

^ «In a certain sense," he ‘said, 
“democracy and :socialism are 
only means to an end—human 
welfare, or shall I say, equality 
and peace. There isa very fine 
Hindustani word for it, which 
indicates both material equality 
and spiritual equanimity dnd that 
is the end," He did not see any 
theoretical conflict between the 
two, but conceded that there 


“might be occasions when there 


was such a practical conflict. In 
such a situation he would take 
“very good care’’ to see that one 


was not sacrificed for the other, 


We wondered whether the re. 
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doubtable socialist had been won 
over completely to thé parliamen- 
tary way, but Lohia -was just 
coming to the point. 

“As I do not wish to evade 
your question; I -would say that 
my preference would be for socia- 
lism rather than for democracy. 
But I hope such an occasion on 
which I have to exercise that pre- 
ference will never arise. Actually, 
Ihave.been looking” upon socia- 
lism or equality as a means to 
the prosperity of my. nation. I 
bave quite often thought : if 
only we could have a national 
understanding of all vocal opinion 
in the country, that for the next 
20 years we utilised the mode, the 
` method of equality or: socialism 
in order to- achieve national 
prosperity." 

. Having achieved national pros- 


ns perity, he would be' prepared to 


keep the field open for any en- 
counter between socialism, capi- 
talism, mixed economy and the 
like. But for the next 20 or 30 
years,he saw no other way out 
except socialism. If a good part 
of the nàtional produce was spent 


on modernising consumption, in `, 


luxury and on attempts to imitate 
the European and American stan- 
dards of' living, as was being 
done today, there would .not be 
sufficient resources for productive 
investment in industry and agri- 
culture. For that matter, he was 
for a moratorium on all imitation 
of European and American stan- 
. dards of living. 


Diff iculties 


Can socialism be achieved 
without regimentation and one- 
party state ? Lohia thought it 
could be achieve “theoretically,” 
although he admitted there would 
- be practical difficulties. ` *Actual- 
ly, the difficulty begins after the 
conquest of power. At the mo- 
ment, we are faced with this great 
question—it concerns all huma- 


nity—is it possible to destroy evil ^ 


without destroying the evil-doer ? 
I know ofno revolution, which 
has been able to do one thing 
without . doing the other. 


Mabatma Gandhi tried to achieve. 


that method of operation. I still 
believe init. But the more I see 
human nature, the more I be- 
come sceptical aboutit. Never- 
theless, I havé not given up that 
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hope; I shall never give it up. 
That hope shall always stay with 
me—that is, to have a revolution 
in Indiawhich shall not guillotine 
people like the French Revolution, 


which shall not massacre- like the _ 
_ Russian’ Revolution, which will 


perhaps do a little coercion—may 


be lots of;coercion by way. of - 


taking away all such private pro- 
perty asis harmful—and in the 
process get certain things done 
however much I may. dislike 
them.” , . 

Lohia said that what he wished 
with all his heart’ was that “my 
country” should be revived some- 
how. Our people, he said, had 
been living in a ‘state of. stupor 
and stagnation allthese centuries 
ever since the disintegration | of 
Kannauj. 
ed *through my methods, well, 
others will come up with their 
methods." Lohia often seeks to 
speak for . all mankind but the 


man's love for India is something: 


intensely personal. He does. not 
say ‘this e d He says “my 
country." 


Civil Disobedience 


The Socialist leader has often 
said that civil disobedience or 
satyagraha should remain a re- 
cognised form of resistance to 


injustice even in democracy. How- - 


could it be ensured that it did not 
turn: out to be a free-for-all 
method to advance individual and 
group - interests, we asked him. 
Lohia admitted that in any" kind 
of popular action there was a risk 


' of such things happening—vio- 


lent, selfish, unorganised action; 
uprising and the like. But if the 
popular action was civil disobe- 
dience, then the chances . of such 
deterioration. were very .slight. 
But then, he said, the use or non- 


'use of violence was not. the cen- 


tral issue. The central issue was 
this : “How does one organize 
one’s rebellion, organise it over 
years, over decades 2” His point 
was that a rebellion organized on 
the basis -of ‘civil disobedience 
presupposed a certain’ kind of 
training which in itself would be 
a guarantee against its misuse, 
for selfish ends. “In civil, disobe- 
dience,- one invites . mischief to 
oneself. One does not inflict it 
on others," He emphasised that 
it all depended on the quality of 


If it could not be end-- 
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civil disobedience. If its leaders 
were really serious about it, the 
chances of its deterioration were 
very slight. 

But if it did ? For instance, 
we recalled how Mahatma Gandhi 
. confessed -his own failure when 
there was any. violence in the civil 
disobedience movement. Chauri 
Chaura was a classic instance. 
But why did opposition leaders 
foday behave differently ? Even 
if a situation went out of their 
“control and there was violence, 
they would blame the government, 
they would not own up their 
failure. Why ? Lohia saw the 
point. Buthe had an answer : 

“Mahatma Gandhi did not do 


"in 1930 and 1932 what hedid in 


1920, . And again, he did not do: 
in 1942—not at all—what he did 
in. 1929, He evolved his 
action. with the increase 


in maturity of his movement. . `. 


So, this analogy of Mahatma 
Gandhi. stopping a move- 
ment because of its violent erup- 


did not stop his later movements 
because of those eruptions.” 

For that matter, he pointed 
out, very few of, the. Opposition 
leaders today had' accepted the 
Gandhian philosophy of civil 
disobedience; “and if I blame 
them. I blame the present Govern- 
ment even more." 

He said there were three types 
of Gandhian  inheritors today. 
‘The first two were the Govern- 
meht inheritors who always ridi- 


tions does not hold good. ss 
i 


_ culed the idea of civil disobe- 


'dience under freedom and the 
priestly inheritors who went 
about “divesting. the- Mahatma 
of all political. action, of all 
anger” and seeing only the love 
element in him. These two 
‘classes of Gandhian followers had 
created. a situation in which it 
was “almost impossible . for a 
person of my type, a heretic 
Gandhian, to uphold the. banner 
of civil disobedience.” He hoped 
a favourable turn’ would come | 
some day. 
Risks 

We wanted to Snow: why the 
Left Opposition parties, “which 
used direct action against the 
government for all sorts of causes, 
were. chary of using .the same 
weapon against anti-social ele- 
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ments among the traders, officials 
and landlords. Lohia was on the 
defensive for once. He was used 
to be blamed for making trouble, 
not for sparing anyone ! Hence 
that slight apologetic note here: 

“That is not quite true. Some- 
times our movement has used it 
‘against corrupt thanedars, bad 
landlords, traders and the like. But 
-then there is one difficulty about 
it. These classes can easily turn 
it into some kind of a civil còn- 
flict. At the same time, there 
may be some elements in Our 
own ranks who may be Carrying 
out some private vendetta. So, 
we have to be very careful." 


$ But the- prospects of new | 


-frontiers in direct-action appeared 
^to warm the _ battle-scarred 
campaigner's héart. He said, 
- having sounded a note of caution: 
“I grant there is a point thatif 
we were a really organised party, 
very well organised party, and if 
all the information could be 
supplied from the village right up 
'to the centra] level and if the 
'case against a trader or a bureau- 
crat or a landowner could be 


properly investigated, this ques- , 


tion can be undertaken.” "Again 
he stressed the need for an effi- 
cient, fool-proof machinery for 
this Kind of operation. 

When we met Lohia, his party, 
the SSP, had come to an under- 
standing with thé Communist 
parties to fight the elections in 
concert. Weasked him whether 
it meant that his theory of equal 
irrelevance no longer, held good. 
“My theory of equal irrelevance,” 
he said, “was formulated in re- 
gard tothe state of our Civilisa- 
tion, in regard to the conflict 
between capitalism. and commu- 
nism. I thought—and I still do’ 
so—that these two-systems and 
their chief proponents like 

"^ America and Russia are both 
, equally good or equally bad and 
! therefore irrelevant to the new hu- 
* man civilisation. There is no 
occasion for me to give up that 
theory. The automatic carrying. 
over of that theory to the political 
parties in India is not justified." 


Communists 


He made a confession which 
was remarkable alike for its 
-candour and for a touching faith 
in -human relations softening the 
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sharp edges of ideological differe- 
nces, He was speaking about the 
Communists: E 

*About twenty years ago, T 
was opposed both to Communism 
and the Communists. I perhaps 
was reacting emotional to 
what they had done during the 
1942 rebellion against British rule. 
Todáy I continue to be opposed 
tothe doctrine of Communism. 
And when Isay the doctrine of 
Communism, 1 do not mean equa- 
lity; I mean the other appurte- 


nances, the modes of action, the . 


evilthat goes with it, the identi- 
fying of'the ultimate human good 
with a particular country of par- 
ticular system, cultural situations 
and so on. I continue to be oppo- 
sed to that doctrine, perhaps in a 
more determined way because it 
is also cooler way. But to- 
wards the Communists, I have 
changed and I believe they are 
just as good or bad human beings 
as any otherand just as good or 
bad Indians as any otlier. My 


- attitude towards political parties 


including my own is this: Impro- 
ve them or destroy them. Y hope 
to effect improvements in the 
position of the Communist Party, 
that is, through our association 
with individual Communists, as 
I hope they will introduce certain 
improvements in our position. If 


- either of us does not achieve 


those improvements, that party 
will be destroyed. So, instead of 
carrying on a frontal direct fight 
against the evils of Communism— 
I would not say instead—supple- 


mentary to that fight, ‘Iam con- - 


‘ducting a flank operation; i.e., 
treat them as human beings as 


. you would like to betreated by 


them and associate with them, 


- consult with ‘them on such ques- 


tions as are desirable and hope 


' for the best. 


“I have in fact suggested that 
the Communists -and we might 
form one single party, for I am 
absolutely confident that if we 
become one new party, it would 
notfora moment expect to have 
a priest betweeri India and the 
world....We just donot want a 
priest between, India and the 
world, whether this priest may 
be Russia, China or America.. 
Be done with priests. It is pos- 
sible of course that the new 
party may give us inthe earlier, 
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stages occasions to lament; but, 
if we can persist in our path, - 
I am more or less certain that 
the new party will give up. the 
Right Communist approach: to 
Russia and the Left Communist 
approach -to China and once ` 
that is done, I hope, up to à 
point, even: those other approa- 
ches in regard to violence and . 
evil....would also be- given | 
up.” x e : 


Merger Idea 


Was there ‘any chance of a 
purely Indian Communist Party 
coming up? “I do not see," 
“Lohia replied," why -you should 
call ita Communist Party....we 
might call it a Socialist party as 
well, Anyway these names do not 
matter". He then said he was 
speaking for himself when he. 
projectéd the idea of a single 
party. No Communist leader 
would dare support it publicly, 
though some of the rank and- 
file in both wings of the party, 
fed up. with the continual wrang- 
ling, might like the idea. Actu- 
ally, he would go further. *I 
do not see why all the Opposition : 
parties....genuinely opposed to 
the Congress administration 
should not come together and 
merge.” He was confident that 
the *'angularities of the Jan 
Sangh” would be removed in the 
course of operation of this new 
party. ] 

“I believe Indian politics will 
have to be tolerant, There are so 
many minorities in the country.. 
At the same time, Indian politics 
will have to be nationalist, how- 
ever revolutionary we are, how- 
ever economically radical we are, 
i.e. the frontiers of the country 
must be fully preserved unless, 
of course, we have a world 
government based on adult fran- 
chise,” PS 

But there were so many diffi- 
culties in the way of. a. unified 
Opposition party emerging. 
“People have .dlways asked me: — 
‘Why is it that you leaders quarrel 
among yourselves ?'. To.that my 
answer is ‘Yes, leaders are to 
blame. "They must get together. 
Butthenat some point, the peo- 
ple .will have to decide as - to 
which set among these leaders 
has the best policy and has made 
the best efforts to get togéther, 
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2 and then vote for it. And then 


when that party begins growing, _ 


Ihope other parties and ` leaders 
will begin to see reason.” 


Ghost And Devil 


Lohia thinks that one ofthe 
reasons why the Communists 
have grown strong in this coun- 
try is the irrational fear others 
haveabout them with its corol- 
lary, the belief. that the Congress 
Government has to be protected 
against a Communist atteck on 
the one hand and a Jana Sangh 
attack on the other. The .socia- 
list movement after Independence 
has "suffered from this kind of 
unpaid soldiering for the Cong- 
ress Government.” Fearing “a 
ghost that might appear in the 
future, let us not stop seeing the 


devil that is there in front of us.” - 


What he thought of the devil, 
- Lohia told.us-answering the next 


question. 2 


We asked him how he rated 


the three Prime Ministers” the 
country had had so far. Was 
the succession for the' better ? 
Lohia was outraged, “Better !" 
he burst out laughing, “how can 
anything .go better under this 
fantastically evil Congress admi- 
nistration ? They have all been 


evil and I do. not blame the 


individual for it. But there is 
some kind of a social law in ope- 
ration. Each. successor has got 
to be worse than his predecessor. 
Each one of them has been worse 
. than the fellow that preceded 
him or her... Now, for instance, 
whoever comes after the present 
Prime Minister will inevitably 
'"be'worse ' because—if I may be 
forgiven for.using an analogy 
from the plant kingdom—when 
an old tree rots, nothing, no 
medicine, no injection, can revive 
it. Andthe Congress is an old 


organisation. Nothing can revive . 


it. No ideal holds it together, 
no- policies hold it together. 
Most of its time is taken up with 
problems of ‘who is with whom’, 
‘who is fighting whom’, ‘which 
group is where’ and ‘how my 
own bread. could -be buttered.’ 
"That being so, you cannot expect 
this organisation to produce any 
good . Prime’ Minister. "Those 
fellows are all the timè bothered 
about what. will "happen to them 
in case this set-up is disturbed. .” 
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- Lohia had been speaking with 
a vehemence which made you feel 
that Prime Minister would receive 
no quarter from him. But sudden- 
ly his voice dropped. There was 


_a hint of compassion in it. “I 


would say this for the succeeding 
Prime ‘Ministers: poor chaps, it 
has been a targedy for them; 
each one of them has had a load 


-to carry, the burden of the past, . 


the misdeeds of the past. Each 
one of them has had the accu- 
mulated sins of the predécessors 
to carry. And so, if the present 


` Prime Minister—this women who 


is still pretty—if she has earned 
the disapprobation and anger of 


. our people more than any other, 


I would say this for her: It is 
not only her own sins, it is 
those of Mr. Shastri and Mr. 
Nehru that she has had to suffer 
for. You know that Indian say- 
ing: The jar of sins is now full 


"to the brim—or. almost full—I 


do not know whether it is going 

to burst soon; but then that stage 

is arriving." © M 

When Lohia spoke of Srimati 

Indira Gandhi, his voice softened 

and the words dragged a bit. But 

then even a woman had to pay 

the penalty if she happened to be. 
of the tribe of Prime Ministers. 


Failures 


When he talked of the failure 
of the socialist movement in^ 
India, Lohia did.not show any 
bitterness to-his old colleagues. 
There was no recrimination, ‘only 
humility and sadness.- “Perhaps 
there was something lacking in 
us as human beings: -We could 
not take defeat. The very. first 
electoral defeat in 1952 floored 
most of us..” What was the 
reason for this inability’ to take ` 
defeat ? He thought it may partly 
have been due to lack of convic- 
tion. “During the fight against 
British rule, socialism was to most 


‘of us a vague aspiration rather 


than a-programme or a plan of 
action or a dream which needed 
to be filled out with items of reali- 
ty and that kind of thing has still 
persisted. I have tried to correct 
this state of affairs in my own 
way. I don’t think I have succee- 
ded very famously.” 

This was not the Lohia his 
critics have made out, the Lohia 
who makes life miserable for 


— 


fellow socialists. He reviewed the 
failure of the movement as a 
tragedy. which. did not call for 
apportioning of blame on the 
individual plane. Incidentally, he 
appeared to regret the loss of 
Jayaprakash Naraian to the 
socialist movement. He had 
sometimes been very harsh to JP 
in the past. : : 

Suddenly Lohia’s bushy eye- 
brows arched menacingly. He 
was still talking in English ! 
“Are you pulling a fast one on 
me, making me answer everything 
in this foreign language?” he 
asked in Hindi. We said he was 
speaking so well --much better 
than we could ever do—in this 
foreign language. Why not con- 
tinuelike this? The compliment 
fell flat. *That only shows I am 
a better ape than you," he grunt- 
ed. The talk continued in Eng- 
lish for a littlelonger. 


Many Thrills 


"What was the most thrilling 
moment he could - recall in his 
political life ? “A difficult ques- 
tion”, he said. Reclining on the 
sofa, he must have been seeing at 
that moment the dust of a hundred 
battles rising in his memory. He 
paused for a moment and then, 
with a far-away look in his eyes, 
said: : 

“There have been-innumerable 
thrills. Idon’t know; in a cer- 
tain sense I am a somewhat imma- 
ture person, more of an adole- 
scent that an old person because 
every situation appears to me to 
bea fantastically novel situation. 
Iam slightly nervous, still so, 
before making a speech, an 
ordinary speech—and I must have 
spoken thousands of times—but 
then each speech has an occasion 
and I like each speech to conform 
to that new occasion. Therefore, 
there is a novelty in it. But then 
if you ask me straight off, well, : 
there were Goas, there were 
Nepals, there were those various 
peasant marches. Also actions 
during the Independence move- 
ment, of course....During 1942 
rebellion days, there were occa- 
sions when I turned to stone— 
whether out of a firmness of 
resolve or paralysis of my faculties, 
it is notfor meto decide. Oh 
yes, there have been thrills and 
too many of them." à 
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Industrial Recession 


E" after a decade and a half 

of our so-called planning, in- 
dustrial recession seems to 
pose a serious threat to our indus- 
trial production as well as capaci- 
ty generation. The industries (ex- 
cept for textile) which have been 
worst hit by the recession either 

. belong to the capital-good sector 
or to the non-basic-consumption- 
good* sector. Idle capacity of 
some such industries as percen- 
tage of total installed capacity is 
given in Table Le 


Table 1 
1965 1966 
Boilers 28 66 
Agricultural fnach- Joa 
inery -10 76 
Tea machinery 38 46 
Machine tools 25 28 
Steel castings 25 33- 
Steel forgings 6 36 
Heavy structurals 14 35 


Welding electrodes -28 33 


Railway wagons 14 49 
Electric fans 5 17 
“Brass Jamp holders nil 41 
Flourescent tubes 5 28 
Incadescent lamps 40 65 
Incadescentlamps |. 40 65 


Pressure type stoves 52 83 





*Non-basic consumption-goods or 
luxury-goods are commodities consum- 
ed mainly by non-wage income earners 
and by an insignificant percentage of 
wage-eatners whose wages are higher 
than the wages which give ‘minimum 
cost per work unit. ` 
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Water proof fabrics 36 40 
Latex foa sponge nil 6. 


Cement . » 10 12 

Asbestos cement ° 
products ` nil 36 

Asbestos textile 

: products ni 10. 


Transmission towers. 24 37 
Crockery (white- : 
wares) 57 53 
Paints 33 38 
Photographic indus- 
try (Box cameras 
and ae ta : 
machines) 81^. 40 


‘The percentage of stocks to 
production of some of the com- 
modities is as in Table 2. 


. Table 2 

Coal . > 2... Of 

` Diesel truck - > 61 
Pig Iron t 41 
Finished steel ` 54 
Caustic soda ~ ` 74 
Soda ash . .47 
Air conditioner 104 ~ 
Radio receivers n 45 


The current debate. is divided 
over the issues with regard to 
the cause and the nature of the 
recession as well as the remedial 


measures. The Central Govern- . 
ment,- supported by a set of - 


experts, is of the opinion that 
the present malaise is mainly 
due to the failure of agricultural 
production and, hence, indicates 
a passing phase. “According 


PRADHAN HARISHANKAR PRASAD 


to them, it requires some ad-hoc 
tax reliefs and easy terms of cre- 


dit to some of the worst affected. 
. industries for a brief period till 


the agricultural production comes 
up to the expectation. The indus- 
trialists, supported by another 
set of experts, are not inclined to 


dismiss itas a passing phase. . 


According to them this is some- 
thing more serious and sinistér. 
The industrialists explain it in 
terms of high cost, industrial dis- 
putes and labour unrest, high 
taxation, controls of various 
types, credit restrictions and cut 
in the size of the Plan. The 


industrialists are now  realising 


that their tirade against deficit 
financing was not in their own 
interest. Strange as it may 
appear, the fact is that the pri- 
vate sector in India today is in 
favour of a big-sized plan. Is not 
this intriguing ? E 


In a laissez-faire system, sec- 
toral excess capacity (as and when 
it emerges) results in a fall in the 
prices of such commodities which 
either leads to an increased de- 
mand for these commodities to 
the extent that the excess capacity 
disappearsor the decline in the 
rate of profit resulting in an out- 


flow of resources from the sector 


(in the long run) which cures the 
malaise. However, 
malaise is cured, it may so happen 
that the sectoral excess capacity 
may create a phenomenon of un- 
employment of such a magnitude 
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before the: 


-. Stage of such 


thatit may result in global reces- 
sion caused due to a decline in 
effective demand and its multi- 
plier effect, Such global excess 
capacity (but not the sectoral 
excess capacity) calls for the 
Keynesian remedy of deficit finan- 
cing with “a view to increasing 
income and expenditure, 


In a planned economic system 
however, the implications arising 
out of the phenomenon of secto- 
ral excess capacity is different 
from those in the laissez-faire sys- 
tem. There are two aspects of 
planing, that is, the financial as- 
pect and the physical aspect. If the 
financial planning is inconsistent 
with the physical planning, the 
emergence of sectoral excess capa- 
city is inevitable. If the initial 
inconsistency is 

associated with a financial plan- 
ning: which results in inflation, 
the sectoral excess capacity 
remains Jatent and comes to the 
fore when attempts are made to 
- check inflation. This is what has 
happened in India. Had we not 
indulged in a policy involving 
. inflation, this malaise could have 
-been detected much earlier. 


Mahalanobis Thesis 


Jt was Mahalanobis who, bor- 
rowing heavily from Fel’dman, 
developed the thesis that in an 
economy (having stagnant export 
earnings) any attempt to increase 
savings, so as to increase the rate 
of capital formation, must be 


associated with increased flow of . 


physical resources in capital-good 
industries. This led to an empha- 
sis on capital-good industries 
since 1955. The significant 
assumption thatis implicit in such 
an approach to developmental 
planning is that ‘‘consumption is 
controllable through public 
policy". 


But in an under-developed ` 


economy (having surplus labour) 
-not all consumption is controll- 
able. Any attempt to-reduce the 
consumption of the large percen- 
tage of wage-earners (whose 
wages are equal to or below the 
level which gives minimum cost 
per work unit). will lead to a dec- 


line in their efficiency. Since, the . 


decline in their ^ efficiency will 
always be in a greater proportion 
than the decline in their consump- 
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tion, the rate of surplus as well 
as therate of growth of the econo- 
my will decline, Thus, any atte- 


, mpt to increase the rate of capital 
formation (so as to’ increase the 


rate of growth of the economy) 
by increasing the flow of physical 
resources to the  capital-good 
sector, unless also- associated 
with increasing flow of physical 
resources to the non-luxury good 
(that is, wage-good) sector will 
eventually result in an increasing 
excess capacity in the capital- 
good sector and rising prices of 
wage goods. ltisa pity that the 
classical theory. of the role of 
“wage” to which Vakil and 
Brahmanand made pointed refe- 
rence in the context of the Second 
Plan was given scant respect by 
our planners. The distinction 
between the basic and’ non-basic 
consumption has not yet been 
appreciated by our planner. 
Failure to ROMANI. this has 
cost us dear. 


In India, however, as the tex- 
tile industry (one important cons- 
tituent of the wage-good sector) 
was never starved for want of 
investment resources, itran into 
difficulty because of fall in real 


"wages (due to inflation). and the: 


failure of agricultural production 
(the major constituent of the 
wage-good sector) due to low 
flow of resources in this sector 
„and slow pace. of land reforms. 
The low flow of resources in the 
agriculture-sector is partly due to 
low priority assigned to it during 
the major period of planning and 
mainly due to-huge leakages out 
of the funds destined for agricul- 
tural development due to corrupt 
and incompetent political and 
administrative set up. As there 
happens to be considerable leak- 
ages in India due to corrupt prac- 
tices, the actual flow . of resources 
in different sectors of the economy 
is very: much different than the 
planned flows. resulting obviously 
in the phenomena of wide-spread 
excess capacities, shortages and 


low .growth rate. 


The luxury: 'good sector has 
been hit (not as hard as the capi- 
tal-good sector) mainly due to 
fall in effective demand for these 
goods due to reduced leakages 
consequent upon reduced rate of 
public expenditure, low rate of 
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profit i in the unproductive inven- 
tory sector of the economy (due 
to tight credit policy of the 
Government) and. also due to 
fallintherate of profit due to 
sharp decline in efficiency conse- 
quent upon fall in real wages 
caused due to inflation. 

This calls for a complete re- 
Orientation of our planning 
strategies. Broadly ` speaking, 
attempt should be made to step 
up the flow of investment in ag- 
riculture sector so also as to re- 
duce fluctuations in its production 
consequent upon climatic fluctua- 
tions. Progressive socialisation 
ofthe luxury-good industries in 
order to make them more labour 
intensive and to transform some 
of them into basic-good indus- 
tries (wherever there happens to 
be technological possibility for 
the same) Attempt should be 
made to minimise the flow of 
resources in the luxury-good sec- 
tor and to minimise the non-basic 
use of commodities both in 
government as well as private 
sector of the economy. The 
earlier we do: away with our in- 
flationary financial policy, the 
better it is. Tax relief should be 
given to hard-hit capital good 
industries by increased taxation 
of non-basic use of commodities. 


Policy to be Maintained 


.However, the dear money 
policy and stringent control over 
bank credit cannot be given up 
because inthe absence of these 
there is no arrangement whereby . 
flow of funds in right direction 
can be maintained. ` Quite a large 
number of controls of various 
types imposed by the Govern- 


.ment are useless and may be 


Biven up as these have greatly 
contributed to the corrupt 
practices being followed in the 
country. “ However, nothing 
Significant can be achieved unless 
measures are taken. to wipé out 
the leakages arising out of the 
corrupt and incompetent political 
and administrative set wp: Any 
policy measure, short of this, of 
the nature of a patch work will 
bea short’ sighted approach to 
the problem. We may. escape 
the present crisis (with a short: 
sighted approach to problem) to 
facea bigger crisis in future. The 
Choice is ours. 
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| Social Control of Wholesale Trade 


IS the ten-point resolution of- 
the Congress Working Come 
mittee, "control .on wholesale 
trade especially dealings in food- 
. grains - and export-and-import 
tradé.is mentioned. The funda- 
mental reasoris adduced in favour . 
of such a measure are unscrupulous 
handling” and heavy: profits in- 
volved in this business as well as 
the dfüculties of enforcing a 
national policy with- regard to^ 
distribution. ` : 

- There is yet another aspect 
of wholesale trade in the context 
of economic growth process which 

calls for - immediate, detailed . 
` attention. Till late, wholesale 
trade has been a "classic case of 


- tax:evasion; and as ‘in future the. 


place of trade’ and commerce in 

` the national economy will become 
further, important, every effort 
short be madeé to. plug this source. - 
of tax loss. 


High. Profits -- 


A study of the national i income - 
statistics will show that earnings 
per worker in wholesale trade. are. 
12 to 13 times more: than similar. 
figures for all. professions. Thus - 
0.3 per cent of the total working: 
force engaged ` im this: business. 
expropriates 4.0 per -cent-of- the 
national income. But when it 
comes to the payment of taxes, 
wholesale trade. accounts ` for 
about two per cent of the total: 
This may be due to either the: 
laxity of the Income-Tax Depart- 
ment, or crafty. cooking up of 
accounts. Whatever the reason, 
theextent of inequitious burden 
of taxes is obvious. i 

In fact, fiscal authorities in 
_the country, by and-large, have 


been ax in assessing incomes in.- 


the trade sector. It is common 
„knowledge that many a retailer 
earning more than the exemption 
. limit of the income tax (Rs. 4,000) 
manages to escape paying the tax. 

Aš against this, every poor salari- 
ed person earning that amount 
"pays his dues. 
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grains are enormous: Heré,-the 
trader deals with -ignorant farm-. 


: produce sellers who are also in A 


hurry to sell their stocks. So 
as to show lessen margin of profit, 


-receiptsfor the payments made 


.often show inflated amounts. In 


addition, the drawing up of ex- - 


pense, account provides good . 
Scope for dodging. the income tax 
authorities. - -` 

But miore than this, wholesale 
trade in foodgrains works up to 
amore direct social evil. Ordinari- 
: ly there are two ways of making - 
profits in trade; through the 
simple function of an intermediary, 
where’. the margin of profit: 
rarely exceeds five per:cent and 
through. the mechanism of 
speculative: dealings. " Most food- 
grain traders rely on- the second 


- method -for their income. Even 


"in the current ; circumstances of 
.. limited food famine in the coun- 
try dealers in foodgrains have 
"not shown àny social conscience 
‘to keep down prices. 

. -In respect of distributive as- 
pect. of. foodgrains, whereas a 


"national policy- would ` demand 
- that a basic: human need- item ` 


like foodgrains goes to areas of - 
scarcity, an  unregulated free 


. wholesale trade would” divert 
‘it.to pockets of prosperity in, 


«the ‘country. 


Recently the Government has 
tried to put a check on such in- 
human working of trade in this 
sector through the operations of 


- Food Corporation of -Indià. But 


due to petty loyalties of tlie State 
Governments, the efforts of FCI 


. have been largely frustrated. Food 


being a state subject, it .is not 


.' known whether fresh thinking on. 


nationalisation of foodgrains trade 
will bear fruits. But- one thing 
is certain that in the absence ofa 
national food: policy, the political 
unity of the country as such is 
under great stress. By this new 
resolution of - nationalisation of 


The possibilities of tax evasion . 


among traders dealing in food- - Party has in 


. important.: 


.foodgrains trade the. Congress. 
-a way addressed- 
itself to the fundamental .issue of - 
preservation of. ihe. unity. of the 
nation. : : 


Foreign Trade 


: In the field of anb 


‘import trade, both complaints of ` 


high profits and tax: evasion have 


relevance.. There are a number | 
- of reasons why Indian products 


are undersold in foreign markets. 
But one of them, referring to pro- 
fit margins insisted upon: by the 
local traders, has received least 


attention. This makes a very 
relevant subject ` for thorough 
enquiry. 


In foreign trade the known 
practices of “convenient” -invoic- 
ing make a good dent into the tax 
resources of the Government. 
Here, imports: are over-invoiced 


. and exports are under-invoiced. 


This has an additional disadvan- 
tage relating to foreign-exchange 
budgeting by the country. It 
-adds to the gravity of foreign 


' exchange crisis. 


Whether - nationalisation . of 
foreign trade willhelp boost our. 


_exports is yet to be examined in 


the present set-up of the Com- 
merce Ministry and the position 
of availability-of necessary com- 
petence for the job with the 
Government. But, nonetheless, . 
a stringent control -on all dealings 
inthe field of trade, including 


- foreign trade, is urgently - -called 


for. 


As an economy advances, the - 


role of tertiary. „sector including 
.trade and commerce - becomes 
In.some of. the de- 
veloped countries as many as 30 


- per cent of the working force is 


engaged in such operations. That 
impresses the -need for a code 
-of conduct fora large number 
of profit earners” in the country, 
.Who obviously have so far given 
a dubious account `of their’ 
-integrity and patriotic conscious- 
ness. 1 


: iiu, 


T were debating the ques- 
tion of floor-crossing. They 
were discussing a suggestion 
from the Chair, thatthere should 
be-two committees, one to con- 
sider crossing the floor away 
from the Party, and the other, in- 
to the Party. Sri Bhaskararao pro- 
posed that the report on the se- 
cond subject should be kept con- 
fidential. This was agreed to. 

Sri Krishnappa ,said. that 
before leaving the Party, a mem- 
ber should give notice, failing 


which he should be compelled to. 


leave the legislature. 

But how, asked Sri Govind 
Bhate, can he be compelled after 
he has left the Party ? 

Why not a law applicable to 
all floor-crossers, asked . Sri 
Sudhakar Godbole, under. which 
adefector would' automatically 
be held to have vacated his seat? 


- But a party is not recognised 
as such in our Constitution, said 
Sri Sachin Banerjee, There would 
be legal difficulties. 
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Why nottake a security from 
each member, which he will for- 
feit when he crosses.the floor? 
asked Sri Priti Kudal. 


When a-party spends money, - 


on a member's election, said Sri 
Martandbhai Patel, he should pass 
-à document to shów that he is in 
the party's debt for that sum; he 
can be sued thereon on his defec- 
tion. ` 

That may be several: times the 
amount he is allowed to spend, 
said Sri Rajni Sinha. 

The simplest thing, said Sri 
Raghav Dundappa, would be to 
sterilise him . compulsorily. It 
would be difficult to pass a law 
about that, remarked Dr Hari 
Narayan Gaitonde. 

He should be made an outlaw 
by the party, any member of 
which can deal with him as’ he 

- thinks proper, said Sri Dharam- 
vira 

That Would be inviting trouble 
from the police, remarked Sri 
Banerjee. 

The party; = Sri Ash- 
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watthama Dalvi, should organise 
meetings demanding his resigna- 
tion. 

That would not.be very easy, 
remarked Sri Gopal Kulkarni, 


- besides, he may not comply. 


A watch should be kept, said_ 


` Smt Malati Palkhiwala, on every 


suspected member, and if neces- 
sary he may be "kidnapped and 
restrained from moving out till 
he-pledges to remain faithful. 

Better if Smt Palkhiwala uses 
her considerable charm and gla- 
mourto keep him captive, said 
Sri ' Godbole. 

Iobject, she said, blushing. 

As soon as a member has 
gone over to another party, said. 
Sti Dharamvira, he should be 
offered a Ministership or a large 
sum if he came back. 


That, said Dr Gaitonde, 


`~ would make every member say 


he wanted to cross the floor; and 
there is á limit even, to Minister- 
ships. 

The en EA then rose for 
lunch. 
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Urdu in -Uttar Pradesh—Ill | 


This.policy of the UP Govern- 
ment in. accepting the recom- 
mendations of  all-India con- 
ferences and Government of India 
and then studiously ignoring their 
implementation, lead the Congress 
"Working Committee to intervene, 
and in 1956 the Working Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution advis- 
ing the Hindi-speaking States, 
where Urdu. once occupied an 
: important position, to grant due 
facilities to Urdu language. Yet 
the State of UP which had a 
Congress Ministry, ignored the 
resolution. Ultimately in July 
1958 the Government, of India 


(Home Ministry) was forced to ` 


issue a "statement" enumerating 


the various facilities that were” 
due to Urdu. A week latter the ` 
UP Government also published 


a statement angrily saying “Cer- 
tain protagonists of Urdu have at 


times made mountain of a mole- 


hill and come forward with com- 
‘plaints for which there, was, no 
genuine basis". Yet, despite this 
demonstration of anger against 
the ‘Urdu-speaking "population 
of UP the Government 
reluctantly tő admit that “it may 


be that some time, the orders of : 


the Government have not been 


followed in the spirit by some.. 


people: in their enthusiasm for- 


what they consider to be thé cause . 


of Hindi.”’. 

One: wonders if this reference. 
to ‘some people’ in the stament of 
the UP Government meant the 


people’ in. the Government. itself. - 


In view of its policy towards 
Urdu, the UP Government never 
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had : 


arts -in this. f 
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took any step to get Urdu text- 
books prepared or Urdu teachers 
trained for secondary schools. It 
did not care even to, reply to the 
queries of the Commissioner of 
Linguistic Minorities in this 
regard 


Finished by One Stroke ` 


"The Zonal Councils and the 
Chief Ministers! Conferences had, 
on various occasions, recommend- 
ed that the existing facilities to 
linguistic minorities should be 
surveyed and steps should be taken 
to prevent any reduction in those 
facilities. The UP Government 
had, by one stroke of pen in 1947 
finished Urdu from the field of 
education. By- the time these 


directives were made, there exist- - 


ed no facility for Urdu in second- 


ary stage of education. To con- . 


ceal this cultural vandalism the 
UP Government had persistently 
refused to make any survey of 


- these facilities and to inform the 


Commissioner about them. In 
1964, however, it played a practi- 
cal joke on the Urdu peaking 
population by issuing a G.O. stat- 
ing that “Government have con- 
sidered the decision of the South- 


ern Zonal Council relating to the. 


facilities for edudation through 


‘media of minority language and 


have decided that existing facili- 
ties provided in the educational, 
institutions in the State for impart- 
-ing education through the media 


: of minority languages should not 


be. reduced in any ‘case, except 
under specific. orders of the state 
Government." 

"What is a: "stounding is that the 


-oUP:-Government forgot its past 
‘record in this connection and 


failed to remember that Urdu had 
been erased as medium of instruc- 
tion from schools in UP. : 


However, by this time, the 
behaviour of the UP Govern- 
ment had pricked the conscience 
of a few Members of Parliament 
and there were some critical refer- 
ences by MPs to this attitude.of 
the UP Government. Therefore, 
to cover up its performance in 
this regard the UP Government 
set up a body of its hand-picked 
men, headed by Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani, who was a staunch ally 
of Sri C. B. Gupta at that time. 
The Committee was directed to 
“review the working of the exist- 
ing schemes of the State Govern- 
ment for the development of Urdu 
ånd to make recommendations 
in this connection; to consider 
questions relating to constitution- 
al and agreed safeguards for lin- 
guistic minorities," etc. 


The terms of reference, however, , 


contained an admonition to the 
Committee that “in formulating 
their recommendations on all or 
any of the above matters the 
Committee shall ensure that no 


' recommendation made by it is in 
‘disharmony with the declared 


policy of the Government of India 
and the State government on the 
language question or with the 
position of Hindi as the national 
language and the language of 
UP." 


As if this admonition was not 
sufficient, the UP Government 
also imposed its own assessment 
of its performance by telling the 


- Committee in the very resolution 
by which the Committee was . 


appointed that “the UP Govern- 
ment have, throughout been fol- 
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lowing a policy of sympathetic 
and. liberal attitude towards the 
minorities for the development of 


the Urdu language. It is in pur- 


suance of this general policy that 


they have now decided to consti- . 


tute the present committee." 
The Committee was, in other 

words, directed to start its investi- 

gations with the  preconceived 


notion that the UP Government's 


conduct was above reproach and 
criticism in this regard. The Com- 
mittee had also to take care not 
to make any recommendation 
which was in disharmony with the 
policies of the UP Government 
in regard to Urdu. 


Bhasha Vibhag 


The Committee, very dutifully 
started its work with the pre- 
conceived notion that the.UP 
Government had adopted a 
“sympathetic and liberal attitude" 
towards Urdu—a claim which 


was being challenged by persons. 


like Pandit Anand Narain Mulla, 
Dr. Hirday Nath Kunzru, Pandit 
Sunder Lal, Sri S. P. Sinha and 
others. In the preparation of this 
report the Hindi enthusiasts of 
the Bhasha Vibhag (Department 
created to promote Hindi lan- 
guage) played the most important 
role. 

The report prepared by this 
committee presents an unparallel- 
ed example of prevarication. It 
started with the declaration that 
Urdu and Hindi were one and the 
same language with some différ- 
ence in literary style (an argument 
usually advanced by “progres- 
sive’? anti-Urdu-Hindi . zealots) 
and ended with the pronounce- 
mént that:“‘a student; who com- 
pletes his education through the 
medium of Urdu is unable to 
comprehend and to express him- 
self properly in the regional lan- 
guage (Hindi)" 

Taking care not to criticise the 
declared policies of the UP 
Government and not to make any 
recommendation in disharmony 
with these policies, the Committee 
okayed all the deeds and mis- 
deeds of the UP Government 
recommending that (a) Urdu 
should not be made medium of 
instruction in secondary schools, 
(b) mother-tongue should not re- 
pláce Sanskrit in tlie Thrée Lan- 
guage Formula etc, etc. The Com- 
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mittée also wanted the world to 
believe that the Urdu-speaking 
pupil were averse to tedd their own 
mother tongue. Very convenient- 
ly it glossed over the fact that the 
UP Government had itself re- 
peatedly declared that it would 
not allow Urdu as medium of 
instruction in secondary stage. 

. In fact the Committee was not 
meant to remove the grievarices 
of the Urdu-speaking people of 
this State, but to give a good 
conduct certificate to the UP 
Government, which it duly did. 
This certificate the UP Chief 
Minister waived at thé face of his 
criticals when thé question of 
treatment of Urdu came up for 
discussion in Zonal Council for 
National Integration held in 
August 1962 at Bombay. 


In the matter of facilities for 
the Urdu-speaking people in admi- 
nistrative sphere the attitude of 
the Government was not much 
different from that in the field of 
Education. 


After achievement of Indepen- 
dence one of the first acts 
of the UP Government was 
to push out Urdu from every place 
it was being used. Latter, after 
continuous . petitioning by Urdu 
speaking people and urging by the 
Centre the restrictions were relax- 
ed. But by the time the restrictions 
were removed a new generation of 
officials had come in the adminis- 
trative machinery and very few 


of them knew Urdu. A petititoner. 


could, therefore, give his petition 
in Urdu only.at his own risk. 
Such-applications were naturally 
put either in cold storage or were 
thrown in the waste paper basket. 


Besides, all petition writers in 


' courts and at offices were directed 


to write petitions and applicatioris 
only in Hindi. e 

The orders were issued piece- 
meal and began.to assume some 
definite form only by 1961 when 
the High Court, after lengthy 
litigation, introduced an amend- 
ment in the relevant rules of pro- 
cedure in the courts under the 
Allahabad High Court. 

The afnended rule allowed sub- 
mission of documents -in Urdu 
without certified translation in 
Hindi. à 

The facility was, however, limit- 
ed to persons “familiar with Urdu 


M 


only" and this made the claim of 
providing .facility to the Urdu- 
speaking people very much unreal, 
because an applicant had first - 
to prove to the satisfaction of 


. officers that he did not know - 


Hindi. In cases of educated per- 
sons the officials insist that those 


„who had studied im school must 


by knowing Hindi and in cases of 
illiterates who get their petitions 
written by petition writers the 
officials insist that petition writers 
must write in Hindi. 

Even though the Government 
had relaxed the rules it had issued 
no directive to its functionaries, 
who continue to resist Urdu appli- 
cations and petitions. Moreover, - 
all forms and proformas issued by 
thé Government, which used to 
be both in Hindi and Urdu so far, 
were now being issued in Hindi 
alone, creating. another hurdle in 
the use of Urdu by the Urdu- 
speaking people. : 


Unsympathetic 


A typical example of this un- 
sympathetic and un-liberal atti- 
tude of the UP Government was 
the Indo-Pakistan Passport Office 
(Home Department) of the UP 
Government. Ín this office all 
applicants, whether Hindus or 
Muslims, were Urdu knowing 
people. Overwhelming majority 
of the applicants came from the .. 
Urdu speaking population. Yet 
no application could be moved 
in Urdu in this office. All the 
forms and notices were in Sanskrit- 
ised Hindi, which was very diffi- 
cult for- the Urdu-knowing peo- 
ple to understand. Repeatedly, 
the attention of the. UP Govern- 
ment was drawn to such anoma- 
lies, but there was no response. 

One reason for this attitude of 
the UP Government was the 
absence of proper administrative 
machinery for implementation of 
Governinent's policies. The Chief 
Minister's Conference had recom- 
mended the' establishment of a 
machinery manned by senior offi- 
cers of the Government and 
headed by the State Government's. 
Chief Secretary himself. The UP 
Government, at first did not dare 
to. estáblish any administrative 
machinery for the implementation 
of the rights of Urdu. After a lot 
of coaxing by the Central Govern- 
ment and repeated complaints by 
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. the Commissioner for Linguistic 
. Minorities they handed over this 
task to a junior officer of the 
Bhasha Vibhag, a department 
created for the promotion of Hindi 


. and consequently packed with: 


Hindi enthusiasts, who regarded 
Urdu as some kind of rival to 
Hindi. This officer was given the 
grandiose designation of ‘Linguis-: 
tic- Minority .Officer'. Yet the 
existence-of such an officer was 
not even known to the people in 
the UP. Government secretariat. 
This was a one-man "machinery" 


which could hardly deliver the i 
goods. Being a junior officer he- 


had little. power to get the griev- 
ances, of the Urdu-speaking peo- 
ple removed even if he had a 
desire; which apparently he lack- 
ed. ; 


Progressives: ‘Silent 


- While the Congress Ministries 
had adopted a policy of elbowing 


out Urdu -from public life, the. - 


progressive parties totally lacked 
any policy on this issue. For two 
decades, they remained silent spec- 
tators of this process of cultural 


vandalism. of the UP. Govern-, 


ment. Never was a word of sym-. 
pathy for Urdu uttered by these 
parties during this long-period, 
though on occasions some indivi- 
duals. belonging to these parties 


joined. in protesting against the. 


behaviour of the Government. At 


the same time, there were ‘progres- - 


sives’ who lent their support .to ` concede the rights of Urdu lan- 


. the anti-Urdu crusaders of the 


RSS. Otherwise the Urdu-speaking . 
were left by these parties to fend’. 


for themselves. 
^ This attitude of- the progres- 


sive parties, as is apparent now,- 
was helpful neither to the parties. 


themselves, nor.to the Urdu- 
speaking population -nor to the 


country as a whole. Their: atti--. 


tude of unconcern only strengthen- 


ed the hands of the reactionary.. 


elements that dominated the. Con-. 
gress. in UP. 


-The first ever resolution ` on ` 


Urdu was passed by the Com- 


munist Party of UP. only two . 
months ago, when the-controversy: 


was-at its zenith in UP. and 
Bihar. The SSP and the PSP were 
equally ambivalent in this regard. 
The Republican Party too passed 


a resolution on Urdu only ye 


recently. 
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These parties- had, no doubt, 
made promises, on the eve of the 


General Election, to make Urdu - 


the "second language" of the 
State. They were not clear what 
they actually meant by the term 
‘second language’. Yet they in- 


cluded it. in the common, mini-- 


mum. programmé of SVD. despite 
the resistance of the Jan Sangh. 
Apparently they did not expect 


that so soon they would be called. 


up to implement the promise 
and, therefore, when the agitation 


for Urdu was ‘launched they were: 


in confusion. At first they promis- 
ed to implement their pledges given 
to the Urdu-speaking. people. 


. Later, when'-the Jan- Sangh and 


the. RSS threatened to launch a 
counter-movement ` they practi- 
cally backéd  out—once again 
leaving the Urdu speaking people 


. to their own fate. 


"The movements for recognition 
of the rights of Urdu were never 
properly organised, .despite the 


fact that large sections of people . 
, —even in the majority community ` 
-—had. sympathy for it. 


These 
movements were mostly spasmo- 


dic. There was no well-knit orga-. 
nisation- to. lead them. On occa- ` 
sions, local groups of-Urdu lovers : 


banded together to launch an agi- 


: tation. They were mostly leader- 
less and their agitation was more - 
-a manifestation of their frustra- . 


tion- than an attempt to -bring 
pressure on the Government to 


guage. . 


Role of Anjuman D 


The agitation: ‘for Urdu was, in’ - 
‘the beginning, led exclusively by 
Anjuman Tarragi-e-Urdu. It was . 
the “Anjuman which collected 23 
| lakh signatures for Urdu in 1952: 


However, since then the Anjuman 


: has. shown little life, Its activities 


have remained confined to send- 


‘ing:deputations to the President — . 
: of India and the Central Minis- 


ters. Caught up in the factional 


politics of Aligarh Muslim- Univer- 


sity, where its central -office is 
situated it-had failed to carry for- 
ward the campaign it had so vigo- 


. rously launched in 1948 and got 


overwhelming popular support. 


The branches of the Anjuman too- 
were suffering from lack of life. - 
. Some. time they wake up and send 


some petition about the difficulties 


of the local Urdu-speaking people - 


and then go to sleep. 


Urdu Mohafiz Dasta 


“The failure of thé Petition 


- (with 23 lakh signatures) to pro- 
' duce any results and the-fading out ` 


of the Anjuman spread frustration 


amongst the lovers of Urdu. After 


a period of inactivity there were 


agitate for Urdu. Many of these 
groups, formed during the last 
ten years, have gone out .of exis- 
tence. The Urdu. Mohafiz Dasta 
(Squad to Protect Urdu) is one 
Such organisation. It has proved 


. more.vigorous than many of its 


predecessors. The Dasta, however, 


the supporters of Urdu, it launch- 


- ed an agitation. The-agitation in ` 
‘the form of hunger strike in front 


of the UP Government Secre- 
tariat,- continued for about a 
month and then petered out. - 
It was during this agitation by 
the Dasta that Chief Minister 


Charan Singh announced in the 
Assembly certain measures to 


safeguard the rights of Urdu. 
These safeguards were not new. 
They had. been announced from 
time to time by the Government 
of India and the UP. Govern- 
ment. Only nobody had ever car- 
ed to implement them. 

However, what was amazing 
was the claim made by Sri’ Charan 
Singh that the UP Government 


. had always implemented the safe- 


guards it had announced. -It was 
all the more amazing” because 
only a few hours earlier the form- 
er Chief Minister Sri C. B. Gupta 
has confessed. on the .floor.. of 


the Assembly that the -previous - 


governments had ‘failed: to ipie 
ment these promises. 


( Concluded) 








CORRECTION 

In the first part in this seri- 
` es (Mainstream,. October 7, 

1967), the year “1957” in 

the last sentence in the- para- 

graph under the sub-head: 

Urdu Elbowed Out, should. 

read as “1947” ^ ` 
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- sporadic formation of groups to . 


. lacked mature leadership. Instead - 
- of making any effort to mobilise 


D . . 
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LETTER FROM COLOMBO  . 


American Shadow Over Lanka 


Sur Indira Gandhi's recent 
visit to Ceylon has naturally 
focussed. attention .in India 
as well as Ceylon on the mutual 
interests of both the countries. 


However, what has perhaps 
been missed by a large section of 
the Indian press is that at the 
moment the. need for defending 
the policy ef non-alignment has 
become as urgent for Ceylon as 
for India, and from this point of 

.view any strengthening of ties 
between the two countries in 
upholding non-alignment in world 
affairs assumes considerable sig- 
nificance. 


Looking at the recerit internal’ 


development in Ceylon one cannot 

-escape the feeling that the struggle 
against Western: domination is at 
present being waged inside Cey- 
lon's ruling party itself. 

There has developed in the 
United National] Party a first- 
class tussle between supporters 
of Prime Minister Dudley Sena- 
nayake, who want- to retain neu- 
tralist trends in the country's 
foreign policy, and those of State 
Minister Jayawardene. who having 
a pro-American orientation want 
to alter the present foreign policy 
line. 

The Ceylonese press recently 
pointed out that the removal of 
Cyril Mathew from the position 
of the party's Secretary is one of 
the landmarks in the undeclared 
war between the Dudley Senana- 
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A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


yake and  Jayawardene groups 
in the United National Party. 
Mathew has always been loyal to 
the Jayawardene faction. Some 
time ago he distributed a memo- 
randum among the UNP members, 
in.which sharp criticisms were 
levelled at the views of Dudley 
Senanayake and his friends. 
Political circles in Colombo tend 
to regard the removal of Mathew 
as a manoeuvre by the Jayawar- 
dene group to create a crisis in 
the party and thereby force the 
Prime Minister's supporters to 
‘accept a compromise on terms 
advantageous to Jayawardene 
personally. All this is done 
under the pretext of establishing 
firm unity in the ranks of the 
United National Party. l 


No Concern Shown 


However, so far the Senana- 
yake group have shown no parti- 
.cular concern at Mathew’s re- 
moval. Now Jayawardene has 
been trying hard that persons loyal 
to the Prime Minister should be 
forced out of the party. The 
Ginger Group is extremely active 
in the United National Party and 
uses its own newspaper Daily 
Mirror to attack Senanayake's 
supporters. à 

Jayawardene’s men are busy 
in frenzied activities within the 
United National Party in an 
effort to enlist the support of 
several MP’s, student organisa- 
'tions and trade unions. They are 


ye 


hopeful that Mathew who main- 
tains close contacts with the 
Americans, will be able to win 
the trade unions over to Jayawar- 
dene's side since in point of 
fact he still controls them. 


- Some circles have the misgivi- 
ings that Jayawardene also aims 
at removing Senanayake from 
power. The U S Embassy 
approves of these plans which 
also get support from certain 
foreign businessmen. There is 
talk to the effect that CIA agents 
in Ceylon have elaborated a 
special plan of action for the 
Jayawardene group, envisaging 
the removal from power of all 
its political adversaries, both in 
the party and administration. 


Senanayake, who has been 
worried with the backstage 
activities of his opponents, deci- 
ded to postpone the regular 
session of the United National 
Party, scheduled for September 
10-11,. till the end of November. 

It is learnt from Ceylonese 
journalist circles -that one of 
Jayawardene’s men, Vicrema- 
singhe has lately been to the US 
where he discussed with Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Rusk the 
possible activisation of American 
support for the Jayawardene 
group. He was allegedly ad- 
vised by his American friends to 
use the situation prevailing - in 
Ceylon to undermine the influence 
and prestige of the Prime Minis- 
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ter and his circle, Speaking to 
his closest friends, Vicremasinghe 
is believed to have Spoken about 
the pending changes in . Ceylon's 
foreign policy. He 
quite unambiguous terms that in 


the not so distant future there - 


would be an end to the foreign 
policies pursued by India and 
Ceylon. As he sees it, the 
neutralist course has proved to 
be ineffective and must be 
revised.: 


Prime" Minister 
is rather-alarmed at the activities 


of the pro-American lobby in the ` 


government and wants to go in 


for more decisive measures with 


a view to strengthening the-posi- 
tion Of his supporters. He plans 
to neutralise the well-known 
Lake House publishing firm in 
which the -Americans have their 
own men. Vicremasinghe and 
Korea—Jayawardene supporters 


—have been removed from the - 


Lake House. ‘A suit’ has been 
filed against Vicrémasinghe who 
was accused of .neglecting his 
duties as the Lake House General 
Manager. The hearing took 
place in London and Vicrema- 
singhe had to leave his post. He. 
is to be replaced “by  Siwali 
Vidjawardene, one of the Prime 
Minister's supporters... 


Senanayake also plans to pur- 
ge the police which is now con- 
trolled by Jayawardene's men 
who had received special training 
in Israel. In view of the impend- 
ing resignation of the C-in-C of 
the Ceylonese Army Gen. Haen, 
one of the Prime Minister's 


supporters is to be appointed -to . 
It is: maintained that 
strict control is to be established , . 
‘over the activities of the US 


this post. 


Embassy. and persons 
contact with it. 


Speaking recently before the 
working committee of the UNP 
Youth League, Senanayake frank- 
ly stated he was confronted by a 
group inside the party linked to 
one of the, foreign ” missions in 


having 


Colombo. The mission, in his. 


words, has “its own, men within 
the UNP who are of great ser- 
vice to it. There has hardly been 


any doubts in Colombo as to the 


identity-of the mission the Premier 
had in. mind. Moreover, the 
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stated in- 


Senanayake : 


force Jayawardene 
mining the Premier's prestige, so ` 
that they may realise their basic - 
: goal, that is, to see Ceylon give 


local journalists interpreted his 


words as an open challenge to his 
opposite-faction and to the US 
Embassy as well. 


Proof of Collusion 


The rumors circulating in 
Ceylon's Capital have it that 
Senanayake has at his disposal 


.positive proof showing some of 


Jayawardene’s followers as being 
in collusion with CIA men. The 
names of Eavz and Edward 
Williams, first and third secre- 
taries of the US Embassy in 
Colombo respectively are men- 
tioned in that connection. Mr 
Eavz, transfered from India, is 


said to be head of US Intelligence -. 
- of using Ceylon’s strategic posi- 


on Ceylon. 
The Americans are trying to 


up her nonalignment in foreign 
affairs and toe the Western line. 
The impression is that the inner- 
party struggle within the UNP 
has made the threat to its. unity 
quite real. 


the party is about to ‘split unless 
some urgeńñt measures are taken or 
compromises worked out to put 
an end to it. - 


To win over the younger gene- . 


ration the Jayawárdene faction 
ul set up. a new league .of un- 

mployed youth to counteract the 
inf. uence.of the existing UNP 
Youth .League. The new outfit 
is going to. démonstrate against 
the Senanayake supporters in the 


Cabinet and try to split the trade’ 


unions dominated by the UNP. 
- After having _ Postponed the 


: UNP- conference till the end of 


Noveinber, Senanayake intends 


.-to take some organizational steps 


in his partv, for instance, to make 
Premadasu, who enjoys his full 
confidence, Joint Secretary of the 
UNP. ] The Premier’s followers 
are, on their part, tightening up 
control over- the back-benchers 
in Parliament who are’ presently 


_ siding with Jayawardene. 


The’ US. Embassy, ‘reliable 
sources. indicate, will soon be 
asked, in a tactful manner typical 
of the Senarayake Cabinet, to 


Stop interfering in the: country's 


into under- 


The Senanayake-- . 
Jayawardene clash over sphere -. 
' of influence has become so acute 
that many are inclined to. believe - 


`~ turned, 


interfial affairs, At the same time 


the US diplomats close to the 
Jayawardene group might be ask- 
ed to quit Ceylon. 

The Government has so far 


~~ been hardly apprehensive about 
- American 


activity in Ceylon, 
Following the fall of the Sirimavo 


Bandaranaike Cabinet, the Cey-' 


lonese leaders have in fact made 
considerable concessions to -the 
West. They however, do not 
give up the declared neutralist line 
and the-policy of Bon ament 


Time has evidently come, 


Washington's view; to. carry ont” 
the Pentagon plan of turning Cey- 


` lon into a big war base in the 


Indian Ocean. The possibility, 


tion to advance US military- 
presence in the area has never 


been given up by the Pentagon ` 


planners whio have been dreaming 
of getting the ports of Trificomia- 


lee, Colombo and Galle on lease - 


from the Ceylonese government 


to turn them into. US naval 


bases. 
New Strategy 


In fact, Colombo has been 
watching very carefully 
indication of the new western 
strategy with regard to the Indian 
Ocean. The US magazine- U.S. 
News and World Report, -of 
‘August 28, reported of an exist- 
ing secret- collusion | between the 
United States and Britain- on 
building military projects in the 
Indian Ocean. In fact, a 50 year 
agreement was signed way back 


on December 30, last year, as has - 
"just come to light. 


The US has 
already stationed a naval force 
in the Persian Gulf, with Bahrein 
in the words of : the 
American. magazine, “into the 
home port of the’ US Mideast 


` forces.” 


_ , The Pentagon intends’ to take 
joint measures to ‘build an air 
base on Aldabra Island and- a 
naval base on Diego Garcia in the. 
Chagos Archipelago. Moreover, 
six US Polaris submarines aré 
going to be based in the area. 

US military presence, the 
American magazine hints, will be 


-used to combat nationalist thove- 


ments in Asia and Africa. 


- Washington has offered to pay - 


two-thirds of the initial cost’ of 
the Aldabra project. - Britain -is 


MAINSTREAM: 


every | 


m 


known to regard the islands as 
safe territory with no hostility 
from the local_-population, asit 
consists of only several hundred 


fishermen who have come there, 


e 


Seychelles. 
Unique Animals- 


„The plans of ‘the military 
authorities in: Britain and the 
US have run into an unexpected 
opposition from the scientists in 
those two countries. 
that Aldabra has the type of 
plants and animals which are 
unique andare not to be met any- 
where else-in the world; such as 
gigantic tortoises, some rare birds 
and about-170 kinds of unique 
plants. The British Royal Society 


from the islands of Mauritius and 


* and the US Academy of Scien- 


ces have both strongly protested 
against the projected base on 
Aldabra. Many prominent jour- 
nalists and public personalities in 
Britain have pointed out that the 
islands hardly have any impor- 
tance whatever for British de- 


fences; on the contrary, a war >` 


base there will merely reflect 
upon Britain's proclaimed .stra- 
tegic policies, for, as The Times, 
London notes, the islands make 
sense only for military interven- 
tion in East, South or Central 
Africa. 7 : 
The question of war bases 
iu the Indian Ocean has. brought 


. new worries for all the Countries 


in the area. Sir Dennis Healy, 
British “Defence Minister, - is 
known to have told -the House 
of Commons that the -purchase 


of the Farquhars cost Britain. 


over one million pound sterling 
and that the US was about to 


. build ‘its own communications 


centre there. The British Gov- 
ernment has assured India there 
will not be any military base on 
the Farquhars. and Britain is not 
going to station any of its militàry 
personnel on the islands which 
will merely be used as a refueling 
base for her RAF. C-A number 
of Asian countries have come 
tothe conclusion that, following 
the purchase of Indian Ocean 
islands, it is vital to pool their 
efforts to alert’ the public against 
the current plans of some Big 
Powers to use those territories 
for their global interesís. "Thus, 


India has openly stated its inten- 
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The fact is. 


.cation, defined the 


tlon to bring the maiter before 
the UN i : 
Ceylon alongwith a number 
of other Afro-Asian countries, 
including Indonesia. are most 
likely to side with India in any 
UN debate on the islands. 
Colombo circles are also 
heartened by the reaction in 
certain African Countries. Early 
this year the Somali press pointed 
outthe danger of war bases on 


‘British territory in the Indian 


Ocean. It was suspected at that 
time that mobile task forces might 


possibly. be based -on Aldabra . 


Island threatening Africa in 
general and Somalia, in dispute 
with Kenya, in. particular. On 
February 3 last, Somali News, 
the country's semi-official publi- 
joint US 
British project in the Indian 
Ocean as a planned interference 
in Africa's affairs, which was 
going to be severely denounced 
by free and independent 
nations in Africa. The newspa- 
per: criticized the desire of some, 
of the African states to collabo- 
rate with the US and Britain 
inthe military and the political 
fields. Somali News’ proposed 


‘that the OAU. should take up 


the matter urgently and formu- 
late a joint African policy. The 
Somali Government views the 
British-bases in the Indian Ocean 
asa means of bringing physical 
‘as wellas psychological pressure 
tó bear on 'the African nations. 
There are all the grounds to 
‘believe Somalia shares. India's 
point of view on the bases gene- 


rally and the purchase of- the ` 


Farquhars in particular, and will 
therefore support India's stand 
at the UN. Official and political 
circles in Ceylon are likewise 
concerned. over the US-British 
agreement On the joint military 
use of British territories in the. 
Indian Ocean. . 


Threat to Peace 


A rally, held in Colombo 
to mark the day of ‘solidarity-of 
youth - against colonialism, de- 
manded that Britain dismantle 
her war bases in Aden and at 
Bahrein, because they are -a 
threat to peace in the area, and. 
to give up plans for setting up 
new bases on the Seychelles. 

The Ceylonese-press has written 


. Association 


that the bases in the Indian Ocean 
are a grave threat to peace 
in Asia, It has denounced the 
joint US-British plans of 
making a new step in the direc- 
tion of turning the Asian conti- 


. nent into a military stronghold. 


- The Ceylonese newspaper Lan- 
kadipa, pointing to the war in 
Vietnam and other military ac- 
tions in Asia over the past few 
years, accused -the West of expan- 
sion and direct violations of the 
UN charter. The only way to 
combat plans for building war 
bases in Asia, the newspaper 
stressed, isa joint Asian rebuff 
to all such ventures, It is only 
through unity that the Asian 
states can preserve peace. 


Trap Apprehended 


The pro-American group 
headed by Jayawardene does 
its best also to bring pressure to 


- bear upon the Government so as 


to make Ceylon join the 
Association of South-East 
Asian Nations which includes 
such countries as Thailand, the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore 
and Indonesia. However, a num- 
ber of political leaders do not 
want to see Ceylon enter this 
organisation, they regard it as a 
body created with the sole aim of 
ensuring the imperialist interests 
and being in essence a military 
and political bloc ` rather than an 


economic alliance. Preliminary 


probings allegedly showed that 
Indonesia will support Ceylon's 
application for membership in the ' 
of South-East 
Asian Nations. Ceylonese MPs 
apprehend that this regional 
organisation may prove to bea trap 
for Ceylon since once having 


‘joined the organisation Ceylon 


may gradually abandonits non- 
aligned course. Thailand and the 
Philippines are not only America’s 
SEATO allies; they openly support 
the US aggression in Vietnam. . 
Therefore, Ceylon’s membership 
in ASEAN is fraught with serious 
danger for the country’s foreign 
course, S 

Ceylon has never ceased to 
have fears; expressed by the 
Malayan newspaper, Eastern Sun, 
that the new regional organisa- 
tion pursues military aims rather 
than those of mere economic ` co- 
Operation. 
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in this connection, it is worth 
mentioning the statement made 
by the Opposition Sri. Lanka 
Freedom Party, which condemns 
the one-sided stand taken by the 
Government of Ceylon on a 
number of international pro- 
blems. Notlong ago the Party 
'adopted a resolution at its con- 
ference in which it calls upon the 
Government of Ceylon to pro- 
ceed along the non-aligned path 
paved by the Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike Government. The  re- 
solution also deals with the "way 
the Senanayake Government 


treats the Vietnam problem and ~ 


the Middle East crisis. 


Ou August 4, Colombo was 
visited by the Malaysian Prime 
Minister, Abdul Rahman. He 
met Ceylonese leaders with whom ~ 
he discussed a number of ques- 
tions regarding prospects of - 
cooperation among the Asian 
countries in view of Britain’s 
decision to join the Common 
Market. This, visit and other 
steps by the Ceylonese govern- 
ment sparked off press reports 
that Ceylon intended to join the 
new Association of Southeast 
Asian regional cooperation 
(ASEAN) which embraces In- 
donesia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Singapore. : 


Marked Differences 


It is understood in Colombo 
press circles that. Jakarta, which. 
. has been selected as the head- 
quarters of the ASEAN permanent 
committee, has reacted favour- 
ably to the idea of Ceylon joining 
this grouping. It believes that 
Indonesia’s chances might im-. 
prove if its leadership, is backed 
by Ceylon. However there are 
marked differences inside the 
Ceylonese government regarding 
membership in. ASEAN. The 
pro-American Jayawardene group 
has been actively urging Ceylon 
to enter. ASEAN even if it has to 
renounce its neutralist ^ position. 
Other political figures in Ceylon 
are opposed -to this step. They 
maintain that a new military bloc 
is being hammered together be- 
hind the front of economic and 
cultural cooperation. 


- for 


Thailand and the Philippines be- 
longto SEATO and have been 
taking a direct part in. the Ameri- 
can aggression in Vietnam. 
Malaysia has bilateral military 
agreements with the United 
States and Britain. The Ceylonese 
Government also realises that the 
United States and. Britain will 
‘undoubtedly try to turn this new 
association into a weapon for the 
furtherance of their policy, which 


has nothing in common with the ` 


regional interests of the indepen- 
dent Asian countries. . Neverthe- 
less, - diplomatic soundings for 
Ceylon’s possible entry into 
ASEAN continues. 


Speculation is rifein Colombo 
as to why a new grouping is 
needed when there are already 
CENTO,-SEATO, AZPAK, ASA, 
let alone NATO, with which cer- 
tain Asian countries maintain 
indirect ties. The explanation 
apparently is that the existing 
military blocs with their openly 
aggressive aims have greatly com- 
promised themselves in the eyes 
of the peoples of the independent 
Asian countries. Consequently, 
attempts are being made to set 
up new under-cover alliances and 
to involve countries that have 
proclaimed an .independent for- 
eign policy. In this connection 
the US State Department 
assigns a prominent place to 
Indonesia which, it hopes, could 
contribute significantly to the 
plans of thé “free. world" in Asia. 
The possibility cannot be preclu- 
ded that Indonesia is also 
motivated by the ambitious desire 
regional leadership and 
for.economic aid from the United 


. States by -renouncing its policy 


of non-alignment. 


- “Two .non-aligned countries, 


‘ Burma and Cambodia, believe 


A 


The majority of ASEAN coun- ' 


tries are linked, in one way or. 
another, with aggressive blocs. 
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that participation in the new ` 
not enhance 
fheirinternational prestige and . 
consequently they refused to join- 


association will 


ASEAN. These countries -attach 
major significance to such regional 
-organisations as UNESCO and 


:ECAFE which can do much for 


the economic development and 
independence of thé countries of 
Asia and the Far East. 


The independent sector of Cey- 
lon press notes that the formation 


of ASBAN cannot promote the 
interests of Southeast Asia. This 
section of the press has not 
spared even Prime Minister 
‘Dudley Senanayake for having 
gone along with pro-American 
circles in involving Ceylon in 


.ASEAN. The weekly Forward, 


for instance, predicts that the 
economic, military and political 
consequences of this step might 
-prove catastrophic for Ceylon. . ` 


Ceylon’s joining ASEAN will 
signify abandonment -of Ceylon’s 
policy of non-alignment. The 
country will become a political 
tool of the Pentagon and might 
be involved in the American 
aggression in 
national economy will fall under 


~ 


Vietnam. The . 


thé complete control of foreign ' 


monopolies .and will deprive 
Ceylon of the possibility of 
building up an independent 
economy. Membership .in the 
new bloc will considerably com-. 
plicate Ceylon's friendly ties with 
India as well as with the Socia- 
list countries which help Ceylon 
in the economic development. 


The birth of ASEAN .has 


thus started a new and compli- 


cated chapter in  intra-Asian 
relations. The new Association 
faces many difficulties. The 


Philippines ənd Malaysia, for . 


instance, continue to adhere to 
contradictory positions on the 
territorial question. Indonesia 
‘has long been opposed to foreign 
bases on the territory of sovereign 
states, while other countries claim 
that foreign bases do not 
encroach on a country’s indepen- 
dence and freedom. 


Even the .ASEAN countries _ 


- do not pin much hopes on this 


organisation. There is doubt as 
to its main goal—promoting 
cooperation and mutual aid in 
the economic, social, cultural, 
technical,-scientific and adminis- 
trative spheres. It is common 
knowledge that the interests’of 


. these countries are incompatible, 


“resolve these contradictions. 


thatthey lack.politica] stability. 
Well-informed ^ observers in 
Ceylon thus maintain that thé 
formation of ASEAN cannot 
It 
only heightens the Asian coun- 


. tries’ dependence on the United 
- States. 
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Sheikh Abdullah, What Next ? 


PERHAPS no other issue has 

persisted throughout the two 
decades since independence as 
a challenge to Indian statesman- 
ship as the question of Kashmir. 
No other item has been discussed 
so often and so intensely at home, 
and none has provoked so many 
questions abroad, both among 
India's friends and detractors, 
among allies and adversaries. 

And at the centre of this issue 
stands the question of Sheikh 
Abdullah. At one time he was 
taken as the very symbol of 
secularism : his leadership to- 
gether with the team that rallied 
round him was regarded as the 
advance guard of radicalism at the 
governmental level. But within 
six years of independence, he was 
imprisoned in a dramatic over- 
throw': was he selling out Kashmir 
to Pakistan ? Atleast that was 
. what the Indian public was made 
to believe, and yet not a scrap 
Of evidence was produced to 
prove the charge : and so he was 
detained and not tried. After a 
brief spell outside prison in 1958, 
‘he was again kept in detention. 
This time an elaborate conspiracy 
case was launched against him— 
lakhs of rupees were spent, and 
the case dragged on from year 
to year. And yet in 1964, the 
conspiracy case was dropped 
and Sheikh ' Abdullah was 
released and Jawaharlal 
himself played the host to him 
in New Delhi—no trace of the 
conspiracy could be seen ny 
where. 

In fact, his confidential talks 
with Nehru were sufficiently 





The first report in this series 
appeared in Mainstream, Septem- 
ber 30, 1967. 
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. Congress to the 


Nehru' ‘inevitably -means 


N. C. 
important for him to be entrusted 
by Nehru to go-to Pakistan for 
arranging an Indo-Pak -summit 
on Kashmir. And yet about a 
year later he was again detained. 
Once again after a protracted 
period of detention, today he is 
on the threshold of being released, 
An extraordinary record indeed 
of a Government repeatedly 


- shifting its position in one of the 


most important political cases. baff- 
ling settlement for fifteen years. 
And it is not only the Govern- 
ment but the Opposition as well, 
particularly the Left opposition, 
that has shifted its ground repea- 
tedly- in its attitude .towards 
Sheikh Abdullah. This could be 
seen from the fact that the very: 
parties which endorsed his im- 
prisonment since 1953 are insis- 
tent on his release today. 
Barring Jana Sangh and those 
in the Left who coined the catchy 
but unreal slogan that Kashmir 
is not a dispute but a situation, 
practically every party from the 
Communists, 
from Socialists to the Swatantra, 
are faced today with the question 
of what to do next with Sheikh 
Abdullah. - This is a question 
which can no longer be shelved. 
With his impending release in 
the-next few weeks, it is time that 
a sober and realistic : approach 
towards Sheikh Sahib—that 
towards the 


Kashmir tangle—is hammered 


out by all the secular forces to- ` 
- gether, an 


approach which 
harmonises the self-interest of the 
nation as a whole with the aspira- 
tions of the Kashmiri: people. 


= 7 * Ee 
Talking to leaders of different 
sectors of Kashmir opinion during 


a brief stay there recently, I could 


Sense a common desire on the 


part .of all—from Sri G.M. 
Sadiq to Sri Mirza Afzal Beg, from 
Syed Mir Qasim to Dr. Karan 
Singh—that the present drift 
with regard to the over-all settle- 
ment of the Kashmir question. 
must end once and for all; that 
it must no longer be treated as 
a chronic.case of stop-gap emer- 
gency. But the very first step 
towards any serious national 


effort in that direction has to be 


a well-thought-out approach 
towards Sheikh Abdullah with the 
earnest desire for a stable under- 
standing with him. 

A senior Kashmir leader put it to 
me, there are two misconceptions 
about Sheikh Abdullah : that he 
has changed radically in his views 
during his long period of detention 
discarding many of his old views; 
and the contrary view that Sheikh 
Sahib has learnt nothing and 
forgotten - nothing through all 


: these years of political hiberna- 


tion and so- cannot be trusted. 
The first is- based on wishful 
thinking and the second is based 
on blind prejudice. For there can 
be no political leader who does 
not reappraise political digits 
with the changing circumstances, 


while: no leader can afford to 


totally disown his stand while 
kept in forced isolation from his 


_ movement. 


‘What does Sheikh Abdullah 
want ? Many interpretations have 
been put to many of his utterances 
during his brief spells of freedom . 
in the last fourteen years. Quite 


. often these utterances have been 


torn out of context or made under 
a barrage of calculated provoca- 
tions; sometimes, it isto be admit- 
ted, Sheikh Abdullah' 's words and 


` 
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deeds perplexed even some of his 
genuine friends. 

In this context, a long session 
with Sri Mirza Afzal Beg amidstthe 
warm hospitality of his Anantnag 
home was found to be rewarding. 
The prevailing police restrictions 
on him debarred his giving any 
press interview, but an off-the- 
record discussion could show how 


the mind of this close lieutenant: .- 


of Sheikh Abdullah has been 
working. Sri Beg is recognised 
as being closest to Sheikh Sahib; 
while according to the current 
Srinagar assessment, he repre- 
sents perhaps comparatively 
the extremist wing in the Sheikh 
camp, my own impression from ° 
this frank ‘and friendly talk was 
that he can hardly be regarded as 
intractable. It is not unnatural 
to be bitter after the long years 
of detention and the upsetting 
experience suffered by his foll- 
owers, but even then I could 
not see that the iron has entered 
.into his soul : He talked 
without rancour and was eager 
to dispel many 6f the impressions 
—which he thought were mis- 
conceptions—that are current 
about Sheikh Abdullah and his 
supporters in this country and 
abroad. 


It is worth noting -that Sheikh 
Abdullah's camp is not monolithic 
inits views or activities. It is a 
huge conglomerate of protest—the 
common tie that binds them all is 
arankling feeling that they have 
got a raw deal from the Govern- 
ment of India. Naturally, pro- 
Pak elements are to be-found in 
his crowd, but one has to take 
note of the fact that very often 
it was Sheikh Abdullah and his’ 
closest lieutenants who had to 
combat pro-Pak. elements even 
during his last period of freedom 
in 1964-65. Maulvi  Farooq's 
band could never be recounciled 
to Sheikh Abdullah’s ` and the 
showdown 
was imminent had Shiekh Abdul- 
lah himself not been whisked 
off to detention to South India 
in the summer of 1965. 

In the present round of tension 
also one could notice the difference 
between Sheikh ^ Adbullah's 
followers and the avowedly pro- 
Pak elements in the Valley. 
Mirza Afzal Beg defied the 
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between the two - 


internment restrictions on him 
to boldly campaign for com- 
munal peace in his district—an 
action for which Sheikh Abdullah 
himself wrote to him commend- 
ing it. In contrast, the pro-Pak 


elements today are going in for. 


communal , disturbance to bring 
grist/ to the propaganda that 
Hindus and Muslims cannot 
live in peace. - - >o -- 

Meeting a number of others, 
I got the impression that Sheikh 
Abdullah himself represents what 
may be called the consensus in 
this protest camp. He is likely 
to work out his line of action by 
sensing the mood of the over- 
whelming section of his present 
followers. In this respect, the 
views of the Plebiscite Front 
assume great importance; since 
it is the Plebiscite Front which is 
the most organised body in the 
Sheikh’s camp. The Plebiscite 


Front was formed by Sri Mirza 


Afzal Beg in 1955 and he con- 
tinues to be its Founder Presi- 
dent. Without going into the 
controversy whether it is today 
the biggest political organisa- 
tion in the Valley, one cannot 
escape the conclusions that it 
is an organisation whose views 
carry the most significant weight 
in Sheikh Abdullah’s camp. 
This point is important since 
there was a tendency in the past 
to try to demarcate Sheikh Abdul- 
lah (who is formally not a member 
of the Plebiscite Front) and the 


` Plebiscite Front itself. But it is . 


doubtful whether anybody in 
Sheikh’s camp can deliver the 
goods ' without the consent of the 
Plebiscite Front. In recent 
times it is clear that Sheikh 
Abdullah has kept the closest 
contàct with Sri Mirza Afzal Beg 


even in detention although they . 


have not been allowed to be kept 
together. In fact, I found one of the 
minor irritants which has anno- 
yed Sri Beg recently was that 
despite several appeals to the 
authorities, he was not allowed to 
have an interview with Sheikh 
Abdullah during his stay in the 
Medical Institute in New Delhi 
and he was removed from there 
only a few hours before Sheikh 


_ Sahib's arrival. 


: * 
While it is not. possible to 
record Sri Beg’s views as 


an interview one could get an 
idea of the mind of the Plebiscite 
Front by talking not only to-him 
but to his other associates; One 
of the things which was of topical 
interest during my visit to Kashmir 
was Shiekh Abdullah's letter to 
President Ayub correcting some 
of the points made about his 
talks with the latter in. the recent 


. biography of the Pakistan Presi- 


dent. (incidentally Sheikh 
Abdullah’s letters to President 
Ayub on this subject;seemed to 
displease the pro-Pakistani camp 
in Kashmir and for sometime 
there was a feeling among them 
that Sheikh Sahib was letting them 
down. Some of these leaders 
could pacify their followers with 
the explanation that while Sheikh 
Abdullah has corrected President 
Ayub on some of the points; he 
has not touched specifically the 


.point in President Ayub's bio- 


graphy that ultimately — the 
Kashmiris will have to find their 
place in Pakistan). 


No section of the, Plebiscite 
Pront claims that the idea of a 
confederation was ever suggested 
by Nehru. What Nehru seemed to 
have been bent upon was that 
Sheikh Abdullah should persuade 
President Ayub to agree to an 


` Indo-Pak summit meeting’ where 


the question of Kashmir itself 
could be discussed; and it was 
to the credit of Nehru that he laid 
down no precondition for such 
a summit meeting : all proposals 


would be taken up and discussed . 


threadbare in the light of the 
experiences of the two countries 
since the partition. 


It was during the course of 
Shiekh Abdullah's: talks with 
President Ayub that many of the 
proposals which had come up— 
whether from the Security Council 


‘representatives -or from eminent 


individuals from both countries— 
were referred to while no parti- 
cular proposal was taken up as 
the agenda for the projected 
summit. Later on, I came to learn 
that the idea of a confederation 


between India and Pakistan with - 


Kashmir figuring as a' third 
partner was actually, suggested 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave but it 


` was not pursued . because Nehru 


did not seem to be in'favour of it, 
and as President Ayub’s bio- 
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graphy indicates, Pakistan ‘was 
also opposed to it. : 
There is an impression in many 
_- quarters in this country that the: 
^. idea of an independent Kashmir 
has all along been opposed by 
India. In fact, while many woüld 
concede that plebiscite was accep- 
. ted by India in all seriousness-at 
one stage—and later given up on 
the ground that Pakistan had not 
fulfilled her part of the pre-con- 
dition for such a plebiscite—the 
question of an independent 
Kashmir is ruled out as if it had 
never had the sanction of India. 
Against this, the Plebiscite-Front 
people quote the following pass- 
age from Sir Gopalaswami Ayyan- 
'gar's. speech in the Security 
Council on behalf of India on 
January 15, 1948 
“The .question of the future 
status of Kashmir. vis-a-vis her 
neighbours and the world at 
large, and a further question, 
namely, whether she should 
withdraw from her accession 
to India and either accede to 
Pakistan or remain indepen- 
dent, with a right to claim 
admission as a member of the 
United Nations—all this we 
have recognized to be a.matter 
for unfettered decision by the 
people of Kashmir after nor- 
mal life is restored to them.” 
Since then much water has 
flown down the Jhelum and it 
will be naive to think that seasoned 
veterans in Sheikh Abdullah’s 
camp do not recognise the chang- 
ing reality. What they emphasise 
today is that Nehru in his wisdom 
despite all, that had happened 
from 1953 onwards, could keep 
an Open mind in his last days; 
and they seem to have an implicit 
faith that if Nehru's proposed 
summit with President Ayub had 
taken place—as it was planned 
within a month of Sheikh Abdul- 
lah's visit to Pakistan in May 
1967—probably a way-out could 
have been found; atleast a serious 
groping towards a  way-out 
would have begun. The tragedy 
of Nehru's passing away within 


--two days of Sheikh Abdullah’s. 


Success in persuading President 
Ayub to agree to the summit, 
` blighted all chances of any im- 
provement of Indo-Pak relations 
vis-a-vis Kashmir. 
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- Theoretically, Sheikh Abdul- 


lah's followers, particularly the 
Plebiscite Front leaders, refuse 
to accept that the concept of an 
independent Kashmir is unten- 
able. The argument that such a 
state placed: at the crossroads of 
world-power politics... would 
not be able to retain its indepen- 
dence. does not convince them 
and they point to the example 
of smaller states such as Cam- 
bodia maintaining their indepen- 
dence despite being sandwiched 
between the Great Powers' spheres 
of influence. Rather, they seem 
to feel that an independent 


: Kashmif in the present context 


of power relations in this part. of 
the world need not be subservient 
to the dictates of any foreign 
power. The fact that the present 
foreign policy of Pakistan has 
shown signs of asserting itself 
even in relation to América des- 
pite the massive dependence on 
American military aid is taken by 
some section of Kashmiri leaders 
as vindication of their points. 

However, F did not find that 
‘Sri Mirza Afzal Beg or any of the 
other leaders in Sheikh Abdullah’s 
camp today have got’ an idee 
fixe about an independent state 
of Kashmir. What they are deter- 


"mined to have is that whatever be 


the settlement of Kashmir, it 
should.have the sanction of the 
people of the Valley, and that no 
settlement will be lasting unless it 
is also based on an understanding 
between . India ' and Pakistan. 
As one of the leaders put it to me, 
“Even if Sheikh Abdullah and his 
entire followings come to a total 
agreement with che Government.of 


. India and the Indian people, we 
must not forget that this state is - 


placed geographically in the 
' closest proximity of Pakistan, 
and the mishandling of the. 


Kashmiri leaders by India during 
these years, has provided political 
and propaganda ammunition for 
Pakistan to influence the. People 
of this valley," 

"They also point to the eco- 
nomic bonds that bind Kashmir 
to Pakistan. In this connection 
I was given to read a passage 
from an article: written not very 


"ong ago by Sri N.C. Chatterji, 
M.P. who can by no neans be. 


accused of being pro-Pak : i 


“The geographical situation 


- interesting 


of the State was such that it 
would be bounded on all sides 
by the new Dominion of 
Pakistan. Its only access to the 
outside world by road lay 
through the Jhelum Valley 
road | which- ran through 
"Pakistan, via Rawalpindi. 
- The only rail line connecting 
the State with the outside 
world lay through Sialkot in 
. Pakistan. Its postal and tele- 
graphic services operated 
through areas that were cer- 
. tain to belong to the Dominion 
- of Pakistan. 
“Thé State was dependent for 
all its imported supplies like 
salt, sugar, petrol and other 
necessities of life on their safe 
and continued transit through 
areas that would form part of 
Pakistan. ^ 
“The tourist transit traffic 
which was a major source of 
income and revenue could only : 
come via Rawalpindi. The only . 
route available for the export 
. of its valuable fruit was the 
Jhelum Valley route. Its timber 
could mainly be drifted down 
only in the Jhelum river which. 
ran into Pakistan." 


The overall impression I got 
was that Sheikh Abdullab's trus- 
ted lieutenants today are not 
insistent on any particular for- 
mula or plan to be accepted 
before any rapprochement could 
be reached between them and the 
rest of Indian political opinion. 
They are makingno pre-condition 
for any discussion, rather they 
are, keen that Sheikh Abdullah 
himself should have the opport- 


unity of meeting as many sec- 
tions. of Indian opinion as 
possible; and that the’: Prime 


Minister herself should take the 
initiative’ in having purposeful 
talks with him and follow the 
lead of his father in utilising 
Sheikh Abdullah's services for a 
better „understanding with 
Pakistan itself. 

In this context 1 found an 
‘reference from an 
article by. Sheikh Abdullah in the - 
American quarterly review, j 
Foreign Affairs (April 1965) 
published only a few weeks be- 
fore his arrest in 1965. After 
quoting two of Nehru’s speeches 
in 1952, reiterating India’s pledge 
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that a settlement in Kashmir 
has to be in accordance with the 
wil of the people of Kashmir, 
Sheikhr Abdullah wrote : 

- “These words of the great 
_departed leader inspire and 
“ fortify me, and I do indeed hope 
'that his successors will rise to 
the occasion and by a great üct 
of faith seek to resolve! this 
question which has bedevilled 

-- the. relations -between India 
and. Pakistan." 
But soon after, when he 
returned from his foreign tour, 
he. was immediately detained. The 
' reason for this—as could be made 
out from official statements at 


the time—was that he had during `. 


his tour hobnobbed not only 
with Pakistani diplomats but even 
had an unscheduled talk with 
Mr. Chou En-lai at Algiers. When 
I raised chis point, Sri Beg who 
had accompanied Sheikh Abdul- 
lah, told me that a visit to Algeria 


was sanctioned by the passports ` 


New Delhi had granted them. 
While in Algiers, Premier Ben 
Bella without prior notice came to 
their hotel and urged them to 


meéet-the Chinese Premier; there . 


was no prior appointment nor was 
the talk anything more than a 
courtesy call where Sheikh 
Abdullah said nothing that. he - 
had not said before the world. 
Sri Beg. added that they had 
-wanted on their return to report . 


on their entire experience during . 


the tour abroad to the Indian 
leaders; instead of.that, they were 
packed .. off to South India the 
moment they landed at Palám. 


The repercussions of the-Indo-. 
in 1965 on all. 


Pak conflict- 
sectors .of opinion. in Kashmir 
can hardly be overlooked. There 


aretwo significant reactions which - 


I could not fail to notice. On the 
one hand, the avowedly pro- 
Pakistani elements have suffered 
a setback—at least in their capa- 
city to influence mass opinion: in 
a decisive way. The propaganda 
that Pakistan can come and 


“liberate” the Kashmiris by force. 


of arms has lost its efficacy con- 
siderably : the experience of the 
1965 conflict has made people 
wiser. On the other hand, there is 
also the tendency to emphasise 
the: danger of letting Into-Pak 
animosity over Kashmir continue 


2 


.Front circles. 


‘take the stand, 


_ fettered 


since it could spark off even a 
full-scale military showdown. 
Obviously, both these reactions 
represent different facets of the 
reality. 

- A groping towards realism 
is not absent in the Plebiscite 
When tlie diffi- 
culties and dangers of holding. a 
plebscite are posed, they do not 


nothing. Rather, they say that 
any proposal which takes into 
account the general will of 
the people of Kashmir can solve 
the present impasse. One of them 
even said that if there was a “‘free 


_ and fair’? General’ Election in the 


Valley that. could work. With 
tegard to this year’s General 
Election, they say that even 
Gandhiji “never accepted any 
election as reflecting popular will 
while. political leaders were kept 
in prison; and with Sheikh Abdul- 
lah- and his band in detention, 
they are not prepared to concede 
that this year's General Election 
could .reflect the true state of 
public opinion in Kashmir. It is 


interesting to note in this context 


that the Plebiscite Front leader- 
ship is, more critical of the elec- 
toral performance of the Congress 
in Kashmir than in Jammu. 
Apart from Sheik Sahib and his 
supporters being denied civil 


"liberties to contest the General 


Election, . they also point to the 
unusually large number of -un- 
contested returns in the Valley 
constituencies as confirming their 
misgivings about fair ard un- 
election 

The .Plebiscite Front leadership 
refute the charge that in case 


-of any plebiscite being granted, 
they would willy. nilly acquiesce `. 


in Kashmir going to Pakistan. 
One of their topmost leaders told 
me that once a mechanism. was 
decided upon to determine the 


will of thé Kashmiri. people, - 


they .would immediately dis- 
band -the Plebiscite Front and 
"then "we shall gét the leaders of 
Kashmir to put their heads to- 
-gether to advise the. people." 


. The "impression is. inescapable 
that if. many of these leaders 
åte- embittered. with India, they 
do not necessarily entertain rosy 
- hopes about Pakistan. The neglect 
to which the Azad Kashmir area 


plebiscite-or- . 


campaign. . 


- 


has been put—both with regard 
to political set-up and develop- 
ment programme—has not been 
overlooked by them. One has also 
to recall that when Sheikh Abdul- 
lah aud his team went to Pakis- 
tan in the summer of 1964, he 
emphasised before the Kashmir 
leaders there too tlie need for 
demanding that the will. of the 
Kashmiri people in that sector 


- must also be heard; and follo- 


wing his visit, there was large- 
scale attack by Pakistan 
Government upon the | Azad 
Kashmir leadership. ^ , 


~ Sri Mirza Afzal Beg's people. 
talk of a “phased programme" for 
settlement of the Kashmir pro- 
blem. In this connection, they 
are particularly: bitter on -two 
counts. They complain that even ` 
the Delhi Agreement of 1952 has 
been allowed to be eroded. If 


.Some of the special facilities 


granted to Kashmir under that 
agreement has been abused by 
those in authority—the obvious 
reference is to Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed's badsahi—that was 
not the fault of the Kashmiri 
people, since.such leaders, they 
say, were chosen by New Delhi 
itself. Secondly, they complain 
that Kashmir's borders were so 
tightly sealed up—even .béfore 
the 1965 conflict—that it brought 
economic ruin to alarge section 
of the people including fruit- 
growers and carpetweavers. The 
limited trade transactions per- 
mitted between East Pakistan and 
Assam or West Bengal has-never 


-been permitted across the Cease- 


Fire line. “If this was done to 
keep out spies and  mischief- 
inongers from across the border” 
one of them cynically asked, “‘has 
it at all worked ?. With all: the 
sealing up of the border, infilt- 
rators came.’’ The real defence 
of the frontier does not lié in 
keeping up .a- wall of hostility. 


Normalizatión of trade routes 
to Pakistan is dictated by the 
compulsions of Kaslimir's-eco- 
nomy, ‘and no doubt, the denial 
of this embittérs those who are 
hard hit in the Valley and provide . 


"fruitful soil: for Pakistani -pro- 


paganda about India being 
callous -about thè hardships 
of thé Kashmiri people. 


(To be Continued): l 
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Conservative Muslims and Arab-Israeli War. 


HE recent Arab-Israeli war 
- raised many political and dip- 
lomatic controversies and the 


attitudes of the Government of, 


India and different political par- 
ties have -become the subject of 
intense controvessy. 

However, the reactions 
attitudes of those who may be 
called, for lack of proper term, 
pre-modernists and  anti-mo- 
dernists have not been examined. 
Their reaction cannot be ignored 
or brushed aside simply because 
they still live in the dark ages; 
their influence over the masses 
and even on the fairly educated 
classes is immense, as it is bound 
to be- for some time to come, 
in a developing country like ours. 
I would deal here only with the 
attitude of the conservatives in 
the Indian Muslim community. 
More illuminating are the search- 
ing questions raised after the 
shock of Israeli victory and their 
fumbling diffident answers by 
the conservative ulema. They 
involved some deep metaphysical 
and religious questions. A corol- 
lary to this rather agonised search- 
ing .was their analysis of the 
Arab political and social affairs 
in order to find the causes of the 
Arab defeat. As the material in 
this respect is abundant, one has 
perforce to be selective for the 
purpose of an article. 

A brief historical background 
will be in order to understand the 
conservative Muslim attitude 
towards the Arabs. In 1920’s 
when Ataturk of Turkey first 
separated the Caliphate from the 
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and - 


.imagination of the 


deep Arab-Turkish 
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political machinery and then 
abolished it the reaction among 
Indian Muslims was confused. 
On the one hand, romanticists 
idealised Ataturk for his victories 
against the West and the Western- 
supported Greeks who wanted to 
establish a Greek pocket in West- 
ern Turkey—an Israel that could 
have been. On the other hand, 
conservatives upbraided Ataturk 
for the abolition of the Caliphate. 
But this reaction was directed in 
a curious way against the British 
in India. Even Gandhiji participa- 
ted and led this Khilafat move- 


‘ment in India in order to bring the 


Muslims into the mainstream of 
national politics. 


-Far-reaching Steps 


Ataturk had taken two far- 
reaching steps, with the under- 


lying principles . of which the 
_ conservative 


Muslims in the 
Arab countries and elsewhere 
were never reconciled. He abolist- 


.ed Caliphate and secularised the 


polity. He renounced the pan- 
Islamic pretensions of Sultan 
Caliph Abdul Hameed II. Thus 
he established a secular nationa- 
lism on the basis-of language and 
culture etc. The example and 
success of -Ataturk fired the 
thinking 
elite among the Arabs, despite the 
animosity. 
The Arab nationalism developed 


on secular lines strengthened by. 


Christian Arab > minorities. 
Conservatism ‘in politics gen- 
erally goes hand in hand with 
conservatism _ in religion;. the 
monarchic and feudal elements 
in Arab countries patronised the 


"religious conservatives and in 


turn received patronage of the 
Western imperialists: 
Later the Arab nationalism 


we 


a definite socialist 
in its desire for social 
justice. The Arab nationalism 
with its secular, socialist and 
anti-imperialist features be- 
came an anathema for the reli- 
gious and political conservatives 
and their imperialist patrons. 
The blind-spots of the Muslim 
religious conservatives (and all 
religious . conservatives for that 
matter, due to their lack of train- 
ing in modern .social sciences) 
are their naivete and lack of 
sense of history. They can easily 
be activated through a carefully 
prepared propaganda of the 
impeding threat to religion. Thus 
the spectres of atheism and com- 
munism which are supposed to be 
the enmies of the traiangular alli- 
ance can be raised at any time 
to frighten the ulema. The Muslim 
conservatives in India are in no 
way different from their counter- 


acquired 
colour 


.parts in Arab countries. Their 


sympathies with Arab monarchs, 
their lukewarm or no opposition 
to the imperialist powers follow 
logically; and on the some basis, 
their bitterness against progressive 
Arab countries, their leaders and 
institutions is natural. 

When the West Asian tension 
started, there was a clear polarisa- 
tion of opinion in India of Arab- 
supporters and Israel-supporters. 
However, what is important is 
not who supported whom, but the 
basis of their action. 

Belix Greene has recently 
written about the Vietnam war: 
“In no previous conflict has so 
fearful a concentration of power 
been deployed against so small 
a nation". In the same vein one 
can say that in no previous struggle 
was so terrifyingly demonic 
power used by the biggest nations 
of the world through a -sharp 
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dagger-head of Zionism against 


a backward and helpless nation . 


of the Arabs in order to esta- 
blish Israel. 

Lenin had said that the ad- 
vanced stage of capitalism was 
. imperialism and this dictum may 

be extended to include that the 
advance stage of imperialism is the 
rule of transplanted colonial 
. minorities among the backward 
‘peoples of Asia and Africa, which 
as long as they cannot destroy the 
indigenous  majorities, will rule 
with bayonets, and if they can 
destroy them or drive them out, 
they would do so with impunity 
and then rule under the shadow 
of imperialist patronage. In the 
first category of this advanced 
stage of colonialism are included 

Rhodesia and South Africa, and 
in the sécond Israel. Israel is an 
international moral aberration 

which is the joint product of (a) 
centuries old Judaic sense of 
superiority and disdainful aloof- 
ness nurtured in the matrix of a 
Chosen people's mentality; (b) 
. Christian contempt and persecu- 
tion of the Jews for the last two 
thousand years; (c) patronage of 
the big Powers under the strain of 
.guilt-sense, pseudo-humantarian- 
ism and imperialist proclivities; 
and (d) the White power-domina- 
ted UN of 1947. Hence the most 
surprising phenomena of the 
recent West Asian war is not the 
quick victory of Israel over the 
Arabs but the expression: of 
exultation, in a large section of 
humanity, at her victory and the 
chorus of’ praise and sympathy 
for her. It is an unflattering’ re- 
flection on human conscience 
which seems to have been muted 
by the barrage of powerful pro- 
paganda and dulled by the smoke 
of dark inner psychic compul- 
sions. One is aghast at the depth 
of cynicism of Israel-supporters. 

The conservative Muslim atti- 
tude towards the. West Asian 
. crisis was mostly dictated by an 
.attachment to a static, decadent 
concept ofIslam as distinguished 
from a dynamic, modernist con- 
cept of it. The three leading 
religious . groups Jamat,} 





1. Jammat-e-Islami is a  religio-poli- 
tical organization established long 
before 1947. It stands for the **whole 
of Islam" and claims to present 
-Islam in modern idiom. It has an 
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Jamiat? and Mushawarat* 
supported the Arab cause but with 
a difference that the Jamiat 
supports the progressive Arab 
Countries for which it is maligned 
by more conservative ‘elements. 

After the victory of Israel 
naturally all the supporters of 
the cause of the Arabs received 
a painful shock. This shock raised 
in the religious-minded Muslims 
a crucial question that how 





abundant literature to its credit and ` 


has an immense appeal to an average 
educated Muslim. It is a well-knit 
small “party” whose influence stops 
short 
and could not attract people to its 
fold. . 

2. Jamíat-e-Ulema is an old nationalist 
Muslim organization mostly do- 
minated: by Deoband Ulama. It has 
a glorious record of nationalist 
struggle along with Congress. But 
for the last few years it stands dis- 
credited for various reasons in the 
eyes of the masses. 

3. Majlis  Mushawarat was estab- 


Communications 


at the intellectual appeal. 


an accursed people$ who crea- 
ted a nation through oppression 
-which still subsists on injustice 
could get the “help” of God 
against a people by far the larger 
and apparently more powerful 
and which though having weak- 
nesses from -the viewpoint of 
religion, nevertheless were mostly 
, Muslim and - fighting against 
injustice, The answers were sur- 
prising as well as disappointing. 


(To be Continued) 


Pi 





lished after the 1964 communal 
riots in some East Indian regions. 
It stands for Hindu-Muslim unity 
and is headed by an.old Muslim 
Congressman. But it is dominated. 
by the conservative ulama. | - 

4. See Nidai Millat, August 4, 1967 
(an Urdu weekly of .Lucknow 
supported by Mushawarat). 

5. According to some verses of the 
Quran; the Jews had been ‘the — 
object of the curse ‘of God, 


. -< ^ TIMES OF INDIA’ AFFAIR 


I 


tion ("Independence of the 


. Press) published in Mainstream 


(October 7), C. D. has tried to 
oversimplify the situation in the 
Times of India following Sri 
D. K. Kunte's take-over, I would 
like to put the situation in some 
perspective. : 

It is, of course, true that Sri 


. Kunte has been behaving like the 


roverbial bull in the China shop. 
His domineering attitude has de- 
moralised the journalists (who, it 
must be!said, have ‘seldom been 
known for their good morale). 
But then this is not surprising be- 
cause those who have known Sri 
Kunte would agree: that humility 
is not one of his virtues, All this 
does not mean that he is primarily 
responsible for the demoralisation 
in Bori Bunder. He has merely 


taken advantage of what one, 


might call the-bankruptcy. of 
editorial leadership in the Times 
of India group of papers. 

C.D. is totally wrong in giving 
a clean billof health to the edi- 
tors of the Times of India and the 
Economic Times. 'These two gentle- 


think that in his communica- . 


men, who have now resigned, 
were originally creatures of the 
proprietors, When the Company 


Law administration moved in 
against the Jains, the editors 
staged their grand revolt.for 


editorial freedom. But. when 
they found that the Jains after 
all could not be finished off thàt 
easily, the two editors tried to 
. make up with the Jains who, how- 
. ever, rejected the overtures.. So, 
they quit. Why should one blame 
Sri Kunte for the ineffectiveness 
oftheeditors ? Surely, noíhing 
prevented the editors of .the 
Times of India and the Economic 
Times from ‘displaying’ some 
guts. Could not the editor of 
the Times of India have told. Sri 
- Kunte to route all his “requests” 
for publicity through him ? 
ir, the fact is that, indefensible 
‘and unethical as Sri Kunte’s 
conduct has been, heis merely 
taking advantage'of the gutless- 
ness of the journalists. One should 
-not be surprised -if the situation 
worsens in the coming months. 


—H. D. G. 
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PLAYGOER'S DIARY 


1 


ADNOT half of Delhi's thea- 
trical productions have been 


_ associated, one way or another, 


with Joy Michael and -other 
members; of Yatrik group, and 
goodness: knows for how many 
years. In this massively unexhi- 
lerating city she remains the most 
sanguine grinder of plays and 
commands as a lightening con- 
ductor for the Delhi theatre. Her 
namé evokes a thankful awe. 





Murder of an Idea 


Armed with disarming acuteness . 


and liquid graces of a: fairy, she 
rushes the to barricades in defen- 
ce|of whichever play she is 
associated with in whatever capa- 
city. She infects peoples with her 
zest and loves them for it. But 
underneath she must have had 
hard-as-a-nail toughness to put 
so much in shape and put up with 


. so much of sham and irrelevance. 


I admit that there are not very 


many Hindi plays to go around.. ' 


But that is not true of English 
‘language plays. I see, therefore, 
no excuse for producing such an 
irrelevant play as Murray 
Schisgal’s LUV, except probably 
to have one more shot across 
the barricades. Unfortunately, 
there are not any more barricades 
left for the Yatrik group. They, 
in fact, are in a danger of going 
over to the side of the enemy. 

LUV, a two-act play now being 


` staged at "Defence Pavilion, is 


‘about three people, one woman 
and two men, all empty and dead 
inside and totally: bankrupt out- 
side. The scene, for all we know 
from twice mention of the Empire 


^State-Building, takes place on a 


bridge in New York. Two. men, 
old classmates, accidentally meet 
each other on that bridge when 
one of them Harry Barlin (Ludwig 
Rudel) is’ about to jump ‘into 
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water to end his life. The other, 
Milt Manville (Kenneth Steven- 
son) pulls him back. Milt con- 
vinces Harry to live for love- and 
passes on to him his own wife 
Ellen Manville (Sushma Mehra) 
whom Milt wanted to get rid 
of, by now physically, because 
she refused to give him divorce 


‘and thereby stood between hiny ` 


and his new girl. Emptiness 
counterpointing emptiness with 
weapons of self-pity and 
flashback sickness can never fail. 
So. Harry: ànd Ellen get married 
only to find themselves trapped 
in greater emptiness. Having 
found-his new girl no good Milt 
also comes back to reclaim 
Ellen. Their dust-bin lives go 
around one more circle. After 
immense hugging and puffing, 
bawdy jokes, 
funny situations and snotty 
clownish dialogue, all three.crawl 
back to their dead lives each 
being more bastard than' ever. 
The play presumably is about 
love. All I could hear about it 


was that the word love fell from. 


their mouths like a chunk of 
cement. All L could see of it 
was some non-kisses that were 
made to look like kisses on gaudy 


‘posters, . ` 


‘This is not.much of a plot; 


‘a placid cycle of small events is 
: rotated at high speed with the 


motive force of a powerful idea 
that raises two questions. How 
long it takes one to know one is 
really dead ? A long time one 
can suppose. How long it. takes 


“to come to terms with the re- 


cognition of being dead ? Life 
time, a' whole life time. The 
playwright is totally unable to 
handle the second question. The 


. second act degenerates into a 


` point, she could not be 


semi-whodunit’ 


- their normal. 


circus farce. An idea is murdered 
by clowns with the help of sharp 
dirty jokes. A monstrous decep- 
tion. If Joy Michael thinks that 
every play has its own redeeming 
more 
wrong. For an Indian audience 
the’ play is totally irrelevant. For 
the drained and undrained brains 
from American universities it 
provides no more than a frivolous 
nostalgia. 

There may be a paucity of good 
actors, but it is absolutely in- 
furiating to mix actors who are 
so widely different in accent and 
mannerism as Ludwig and 
Kenneth are. Along with Sushma 
they appear to belong not to 
one locality in a city but to 
‘three continents. Sushma Mehra 
is highly talented and profusely 


. and instinctively dramatic in all 


her utterances and actions. But 
when will she learn that she is 
not cast as a chin-up pin-up 


‘Hellen in every play ? Kenneth 


Stevenson contracts and expands 


the contours of his face so absur- 


dly that, as it were, the corners 
of his mouth having once ex- 
panded will never come back to 
He drowns his 
abilities in uncontrolled facial 
convolutions. I suppose he needs 
some lessons in Bharat Natyam! 
I have nothing to say about 
Ludwig Rudel becáuse I do not 
believe judging foreigners when 
put in juxtaposition with Indian 
actors. RS 

This is the first play I have seen 
directed: by Minnie Boga. No 
doubt she has put everything that 
she could into this play. She 
has both ability and promise. 
By why waste them? 


5 —J. D. Sethi ; 
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Religion and Society . 


n Transactions of the Indian Institáte of Advanced Study, Volume I, Rashtrapati Nivas, Simla-5: 1967 


Te Indian Institute of Àd- 
vanced Study is an experi- 
ment. Like most institutions 
which are on an experimental 
stage, it attracts the best talents. 


The seminars in the institute are, © 


perhaps, better conducted than 
those in other institutions in 
India. The book under review is 
the report of: the first , seminar 
held at the Institute. , "T 

‘Dr . Radhakrishnan, who 
inaugurated the Seminar, set its 
tone by this observation. “We 
tryto seek knowledge and not 
information, first principles. and 
not particulars and details. "We 
must find whether what we are 
Observing, what has come down 
to us as truth on the sanction of 
authority is really truth or 
required some kind of adjust- 


ment or modification. We should - 
.not be prisoners of .status quo. 


Living Spirit will always express 
itself in modified form, whatever 
has been transmitted to it from 
the past”. This was accepted by 


_ those who were assembled - there. 


It is, perhaps, doubtful that 
all the Seminarists entered into. 
the spirit of the following quota- 
tion which Dr Zakir Husain 
made from the poet and mystic: 
“Men seek water in this world to 


` quench their thirst but know that 
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water also longs for those that 


. are thirsty. .Do not rush about in 


arches of water, acquire the 
unquenchable thirst, that -water 
may gush forth for thee from 
above and from below’’. There 
were atleast a few scholars who 
were in ‘search of water here and 
there. 

-The subject of the Seminar 
which was held in October 1965 
was Religion and Society. The 
Seminar was divided 
following Seven sections: 
1) Structure of Religious Ex- 

perience; 

2) Religion and the State; 

3 The individual and society 
-from the religious point of 
“views. 

4) Monastic and Priestly orders 
as Factors in Social structure; 

. -role of priests and saints; 

5) Religion and Social Change; 


6) Religious pre-suppositions ; 
and 


1 The Religious Predicameht: 
Future of Religion. ~ i 


-As can be expected, all the” 


sessions were not uniformly. 
lively. But none of them lowered 
the high-standard of the Seminar. 

During the first session, Pfo- 
fessor Nirmal Kumar Bose 
initiated the discussion with a 


into the . 


"arbitrary 


highly -provocative 
*Religion and Society". He con- 
tended that. no man, whether 
individually or collectively, could 
live without some kind of religion. 
According to the learned scholar 
there are:two main. world-views 
based uponfaith which were try- 
ing to enlist the loyalty of the 
Indian people. One view was 
based on modernism, secularism 
and Marxism. Bose held the view 
that this group” lacked sufficient 
energy and determination to make 
a revolution though they would 
welcome one. He added that the 
second group of people held 
those views which were closer to 
the soil and stood for India's 
acceptance of all that was worthy 
in the contemporary world with- 
out losing her specific identity. 
The Ramakrishna movement 
gave the first expression to it and 
Gandhi presented it in . more 
active and extensive- form. He 
conceded that in this group there 
was a large..section which was 
dogmatic and Narrowly , national- 
istic. -- ` 

Many participants in 
Seminar did not agree with the 
clarification of the 
people into those. groups. One 
of them pointed out that Gandhi 
considered Gokhale to' be "his 


paper - o 
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political Guru and Nehru to be 
his political heir although , both 
of them, according to the classi- 
fication of Bose, belonged to a 
group different from that of 
-Gandhi. There was simultaneo- 
usly a change and continuity in 
Indian politics which Bose 
ignored. Another scholar said 


that Bose's characterization of . 


all “modernists” as one group 
was sweeping because among 
them there were deep conflicts 
between Marxists and others. 
Bose did not agree with this view 
because, according to him, those 
conflicts were only domestic 
quarrels in the camp of the 
“modernists”, 

Even those who disagreed 
with ‘Bose felt that he was one 
of the provocative individuals at 
the seminar. Unlike the so- 
called Gandhians, he was original, 
and unlike Gandhi, he was of 
little ‘intolerant of the views of 
others. 

Rev J. Correia-Alfonso, who 
read the second paper. explained 
the concept of secularism which 
was acceptable to the Christians; 
or rather to the Christian mission- 
aries. He approved the concept 
which stressed the non-communal 
aspect of the state, but not the 
one which would not respect re- 
ligions at all or one which world 
insist that all should accept the 
view that all religions were more 
or less true. 

Dr Das Gupta who read the 
last paper of the first session 
stated that the problem facing 
India was not constitutional, but 
one of creatinga socia] mentality 
which could make the best of the 
existing situation for the highest 
social goods. He emphasised 

. that India had a secular state, but 
not a secular society. 

Professor Humayun Kabir 
who presided over the first 
session, in his concluding re- 
marks, stated that man needed 
' some kind of faith and that 
religion, like state, would not 
wither away and that the confliet 
between religion and state would 
continue, but that it would take 
different forms. 

Referring specifically to India, 
Prof Kabir said that Gandhi's 
life provided a fascinating study 
of the inter-relation between 
politics and religion. The posi- 
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tive side of this inter-relation was 
that Gandhi was able to inspire 
the Indian masses by his re- 
ligious appeal and, that it gave 
him immediate political power. 
Its negative side was that it gave 
a new lease .of lifeto certain 
forms of conservatism which 
might otherwise have gradually 
decayed. 

But Kabir either contradicted 
himself or was willing to pay the 
price of giving a new lease of 
life to revivalism, when he went 
onto say that the changes and 
reforms in a particular com- 


‘munity would be effective only 


when they would be sponsored 
by those who accepted the 
institutions and forms of that 
community. 

The second session on the 
“Structure of Religious Ex- 
perience” began with a paper by 
Dr Abid Husain on *The Nature 
of Religious Experience". He 
explained the religious experience 
of the saints and the mystics to 


the extent it could be explained~ 


and concluded his paper with the 
statement that the tragedy of 
modern mind is this: “It is 
intellectually convinced that the 
salvation of the human soul does 
not lie in the attainment of 
heaven in the next life but in 
turning the earth from hell into 
heaven in thislife by identifying 
itself with the whole of humanity 
and working for a world society 
based on universal love and 
justice. But mere intellectual 
conviction is not enough to bridge 
the gulf created between man and 
man by individual selfishness and 
group selfishness and by the love 
of personal wrath and power". 
According to Abid Hussain a 
great spiritual experience. is 
necessary for this. : 

this section one of the 
most interesting papers was 
“Sikhism: the Temporal. Aspect” 
read by Smt Prabhjot Kaur. 
She said that for the Sikhs, a 
good and a reasonable standard 
of living was essential for 
spiritual growth. She approvingly 
quoted a Guru: “Wealth is 
necessary for living, wife for 
sexual discipline, and son for 
perpetuation of one’s self”, 
Violence was not objected by the 
Sikhs. In the words of another 
Guru: “When all other methods 


fail, it is justified to take up the 
‘sword’.” 

This paper on Sikhism frankly 
admitted, or one may say, proudly 
Stated, that there was a greater 
utilitarian dimension to’ the 
religious ideals of Sikhs. 

[n the section on “The Value 
of Religion for Individual and 
Society", there were many clashes 
of ideologies. 

One of the most dogmatic 
views was expressed by Professor 
Kewal Motwani. He presented 
the thesis that the full and authen- 
tic exposition and convincing 
treatment of a desirable social 
organisation was given in Manu 
Dharma Sastra. Prof Motwani 
said that Manu’s teachings, based 
on the religious view of man and 
society had never lost their fas- 
cination, because of their *'subli- 
mity, originality, profoundity and 
practical usefulness." He also 
added that Asian scholars had a 
prior, if not the sole right to 
unravel the mysteries, the doc- 
trines and beliefs of their reli- 
gions in accordance with their 
traditional methods, values and 
upbringings. According to him, 
the western scholars did not 
understand them. 

Professor S.K. Chatterjee said 
that he was sceptic about the 
validity of the statement: that 
only the insiders, those within 
the social system, were best able - 
to understand and appreciate the ' 
religious ideas of a particular 
group of people. He also expres- 
sed the view that Varna-ashrama- 
dharma did not exist at any time 
in history as a social organisation, 
Prof Chatterjee and a few others 
also said that it was not desirable 
to revive it at.present even if it 
had existed. Prof N.K. Bose 
pointed out that this type of 
social organisation was based on 
a kind of an economy which was 
predominantly agricultural in 
character at a time when the 
density of population was very 
low. It would not be possible 
to introduce even a reformed 
kind of Varna-ashrama-dnarma 
under the changed circumstances. 

Prof Motwani was unconvin- 
ced. He remafked that the 
philosophical basis of the system 
was no doubt arrived at through 
scientific analysis of human nature 
and assighment of appropriate 
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'. who went a-'step further and 


down the solid foundations for 
social and economic progress. 
Prof Magbul Ahmad who 


roles to individuals and that it 
was not a question of reviving 
something that which did .or did 
not exist. . read a paper on “Islam and 

Prof Prem Nath who read Medieval and Modern Societies" 
the paper on “Freedom and .belonged fo this group. He 
Authority in Religion" examined viewed the whole problem in its 
the theory and practice of religion. historical context. Conceding 
He concluded with the’ following that Islam in its early phase, 
observation: “‘In contrast to the helped the . Muslim community 
authoritarian religion with all inits growth. and consolidation 
‘its vested interests or the religious and regulated the life of 
superstition and’ dogma milita- individual in a healthy way, Prof 


: ting against human ` freedom, Ahmad said that it could not 
dignity and individual and keep pace with the march 
social progress, the open of the times in the later 
religion ~ was „creative and ^ middle ages. "The belief that it^ 
ameliorative." ` Prof Chatterjee, .Was based on divine law intro- ` 
who agreed with this view, duced an element of rigidity in 


added that the first step towards ~ the attitude of those who upheld 
religious harmony was to culti- it throughout the centuries. 
vate an-open mind: He held the Among the. followers of Islam 
view that there was no inherent a conflict arose between those 
divergence in different kinds of who upheld freedom in academic 
religious experience, whatever the matters and freedom of know- 
champions of organised religious ledge and those who upheld the 
segregation and separatism might orthodoxy. Prof Ahmad main- 
think. ` tained that by about the twelfth 


Mrs Margaret Chatterjee, Century, the orthodox view pre- 
who read a paper on the presup- vailed. and this caused the 
positions of inter-religions Com- ‘stagnation and decline in the 


economic, political and social 
lives of the followers of Islam. 
Maintaining 
cease to exist as a force in regard 


. municátion made an analogy 
between the .inter-religions com: , 
munication of the future and the 
shift away from the tonal moor- ) gi 
ings in musie. “In both cases : to social, legal and political 
the ear needs training. What at- -metters, Ahmad stated: ''there 
first sounds like the sheerest dis- is need for. re-interpretation of 
sonance is eventually found to Islam or rather for re-defining 
reveal a pattern of its own....It it. In other words the faith 
(inter-religions ^ communication) should be separated from the 
by no means demands theaban- Shari’a and in other respects, 
donment of particular faiths _ Muslims should- become free to 
which individual men possess. march ahead with time. 

But it does demand a certain Prof N.V. Bannerjee, another 
povisity, an abandonment of ..participant-in the Seminar, was 
exclusiveness; moreover, a frame- concerned with the “Religion 
work of transcendental atti- in Making." Noting the inade- 
tudes which may tax our under- — quacies of the traditional reli- 
standing -to the  uttermost. 


Finally, -that there should be the future religion. There were- 
men with an ‘open’ understan-.. many good features  imehis 
ding of the religious faith of scheme. Only there was 


one thing wrong with it; neither 
the champions of the cause of 
science and technology, nor the 
traditionalists would. accept 


other men seems to me to be an- 
indispensable condition of the 
"possibility of the open society’ 
of tomorrow." 
.There were some scholars it. 
it would remain a dead letter. 
Rev. J. Correia-Alfonso who 
read a paper on “The Impact 
of Technology on Indian Society" 
observed that modern India was 
undergoing a profound trans- 
formation. He warned that the 


expressed the view that a total 
rejection of some aspects of. 
traditional religions in the social 
life of the people alone could 
bring harmony between different 
groups of human beings "and lay 
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the | 


that Islam. must‘ 


- gions, he gavé a ‘blue-print’ of - 


Like many fantastic utopias, - 


adoption by the Hast of the 
technology had its dangers. He 


. feared that, imported in its pure 


form, technology might lead to 
theestablishment in the East of 
social systems and economies 


. which were much less human 


than those of the'west, “unless 
the spiritual forces in "the East 
live up to their new and great 
responsibilities." 


Prof Abdul Aleem- took’ a 


contrary view. He felt that 


. religious view, as a rule, supported 


the status quo and tried - to put 
a brake on the movement for 
social ^ transformation. They 
were also preventing the 
humanity to 
tage of development of science 
and technology which had made 
it possible for all: humanity to 
live in comfort. He added: “If 
any one wishes to worship his’ 


‘god or goddess in a particular 


manner, he should be free to 
do .so, but he should not -be 
allowed to puta brake on social 
réform in the name of his 
creed or religion." ' 

The most eloquent advocate 
of the abolition of the man-made 
religion and God was Sri Devipra- 
sad Chattopadhyaya. In his opi- 
nion, religion was a form of extra- 
corporeal equipment. which man 
forged for himself to provide him 
with palliative remedies for the 
evils and ills, the real remedy of 
which evils was beyond power to 
effect. Now with the progress of 
science its useis increasingly restric- 


ted rnd very soon it can be given - 


up. Beyond what is positively 


take full advan-. 


known by science is ignorance and _ 


that is no justification for religion. 
Chattopadhyaya did not under- 
estimate the crisis in science. 
“But the only way for nan to 
solve it is the way of science 
itself—to analyse the cause of 
the 'crisis and to seek real 
remedies for it. After all, the 
crisis in science, like science 
itself, is the creation of man and 
he needs no god to solve it.’ 

AS.can be expected the Semi: 
nar was not aimed at solving 
any problems. No one who 
reads this report will. doubt that 
it has succeeded in its purpose 
of stimulating discussion and 
thinking ona very complex sub- 
ject. 


—Seminarist - 
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07 final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual ` 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 
be necessary. 
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NLY the utterly simple-minded will cọme tọ the 
conclusion that the Left in the Congress was not 
suffiziently strong to assert itself at the recent AICC 
session. in Jabalpur leading to a clear victory for the 
vested interests dominating the leadership of the 
organisation. i 


The Ten-Point Programme about which Left- 
inclined elements in the Congress have been talking a 
great deal in recent weeks was not such a revolutionary 
plan as to call for a decisive confrontation between 
the reactionaries and the progressives in the organisa- 
tion. And in any case, if public utterances are any 
evidence, the bulk of the AICC’s membership must be 
taken to be in favour of measures that will take the 
party closer to the masses and at least partly restore its 
image as a forward-looking party which it enjoyed 
under Jawaharlal Nehru. With his great popularity 
and dedication Nehru himself was unable to translate 
promise into- positive action. 7 

The truth is that faction politics at the highest 
levels in the party organisation as well as in the Govern- 
ment found expression in the AICC’s tame acceptance 
at their face value of the tongue-in-the-cheek assurag- 

'ces about the leadership’s and the Government’s 
` ‘honest intention to abide by the known wishes of the 


rank and file in regard to progressive measures that ` 


- would enthuse the people and restore confidence in 


its capacity to resist the pressures of the vested in- . 


terests. Srimati Indira Gandhi’s facile reference to 
the party’s continuing belief in the goal of sacialism 
was obviously no more than a sop to those in the ranks 


who are getting more and more disillusioned over the. 


lack of direction both in the party and in the Govern- 


ment. The leadership could easily take refuge behind — 
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THE DIMINISHING RETURN 


the wording of earlier resolution to take a stand 
against nationalisation of banks; “social control’ is a 
vague enough phrase to help even a notoriously re- 
actionary leader like Sri Morarji Desai to interpret 
Congress intention as being merely to streamline exist- 
ing regulations so as to divert a little more money 
to agriculture and other neglected sectors; he did not 
have to explain that the aim was to prevent industrial 
tycoons and speculators from being deprived of any 
substantial part of the vast funds that the commercial 
banks place at their disposal constantly. The repea- 
ted assertion of some of the lesser lights in the Congress 
that “social control was a device intended to bring 
about early nationalisation has been shown up as-the 
fiction that it always has been. 

What happened at Jabalpur was that the divided 
leaders in the party and the Government were making 
the fullest use of the groups loyal to them to establish 
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their own individual importance in the set-up. It is 

not true that Sri Desai alone was intractably opposed 
. to radical measures and that the others had to submit 
- tohiswhims. It isnosecret thatat the recent meeting 
among Cabinet Ministers when the Ten-Point Pro- 
gramme was discussed Sri Desai threatened to resign 
if bank nationalisation was decided upon; but the 
point is that. when the threat was held out the other 
members of.the Cabinet who have been trying to 
create the impression 'outside with the help of their 
agents that they were all for radical measures, did 
not deem it.necessary to Open their mouths. It was 
a game whose aim was to make it appear that Sri 
Desai is holding the country to ransom. Perhaps it 
would not be wrong to say that while Sri Desai was 
open about his reactionary inclinations his Cabinet 
colleagues were utterly hypocritical and pretended to 
be helpless. 


The same is true of the meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee. With stray exceptions like 
Sri K. D. Malaviya who, it must be admitted, fought 
despite knowing that he would be isolated from the 
leadership, no one seriously controverted Sri Desai's 
position. Even on the question of privy purses, re- 
garding whose abolition the AICC had earlier given a 
clear mandate, those who demanded immediate 
implementation found-themselves in a hopeléss mi- 
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nority., Similarly, at the AICC meeting itself, gentle- 
men who had gone about the country vociferously 
demanding implementation of the Ten-Point Program- 
me and talking freely of the “‘last chance"! of the Con- 
gress, were not particularly insistent on- fighting-it 
out. Only Sri Bhagwat Jha Azad took a forthright 
stand at the risk of incurring the wrath of those 
who tolerate him in office. Others who had ‘talked . 
dramatically of a “showdown’’ showed by their per- 
formance either that the interests of their group lea- 
ders did not require any further fireworks or that they 
are reconciled, ' for whatever reason, to being part of 
the official bandwagon. i ' 
The. most striking aspect of the AICC deliberations 
was the incapacity of most of its members to consider 
deeply the question of general direction of the party- 
and the country. On the food question, for example, 
the good monsoon and the prospect of a bumper 
crop had quickly created an air of smugness where 
anxiety. had prevailed before. The basic- question 
of ordering the food economy so as to ensure maximum 
procurement and equitable distribution was not. ser- 


“iously discussed at all; on the other hand cliches about 


self-sufficiency and ending of imports and dependence . 


.on' other countries in this crucial sphere abounded in 


the speeches of the top leaders. The need for trans- 
formation of the agricultural economy even in terms of 
the inadequate land reforms by which the Congress 
has sworn over the years was not considered." The 
failure to implement the Bhubaneswar pledge of uni- 
versal monopoly procurement and introduction -of 


State trading in foodgrains was not mentioned. 


-The firightening spectre of menacing communalism 
was disposed. of with the ritual of a pious resolution 


.atthe ATCC. With any sense of realism, the Congress 
‘léadership could have made the AICC session pur- 


_poseful by making it the starting-point of a massive, 
“nation-wide crusade against communalism. In this 


ask, they could have easily mobilised all secular 


forces in the country, even those which are outside 
the Congress. But a leadership fast getting dislinked 
from. the masses in incapable of choosing national 
priorities; and that has been demonstrated amply at 
Jabalpur. HM ToT 
The proceedings of the AICC should make those 
in the Congress who had been nursing hopes about 
making the organisation once again the kind of ins- 
trument that Gandhiji had made it and Nehru had - 
tried his best to ponder deeply. It is now time for 
them to make up their minds whether any useful’ 


‘purpose will be served by continuing in the organisa- 


tion, In the alternative, they should consider. whether 
they should not take the initiative to create a common 


. platform with other openly Leftist forces in the country 
. to builda mass movement to bring homé to the -Con- 


gress leadership that duping the people with empty 
phrases will not:take them anywhere even in respect 
of the period till the next General Election. ~ 
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"CrossRoads At Aigeis 


HE conference of. developing 
countries, “the group of 77"* as 
they have come to be known, 
concluded on October 25 with the 


adoption of what has been called. 


the “Charter of Algiers’’, setting 
out the common platform of deve- 


loping countries for the UNCTAD . 


II, due to be held in New Delhi 
in February. 

The Charter outlines, according 
to Commerce Secretary K. 
. Lall, a three-point action pro- 


gramme covering trade with deve- . 


loped countries, aid to the 
developing countries, and econo- 
mic cooperation between develop- 
ing countries themselves. Taken 
together, they put forth the de- 
mands of the developing countries 
for radical reforms in the terms 
and conditions of economic: co- 
operation between the developing 


countries and the developed coun- ` 


tries: 

Again. in the words of Sri Lall, 
the Algiers Conference started on 
a mote of deep “disenchantment 
with the affluent world’’. He told 
a Vatican -meeting, after the 
conference, that “one of the first 
questions put to him (at Algiers) 
was,.did India believe in confron- 
tation; did India believe in retalia- 
tion and what sanctions they had 
behind their demands". Though, 


according to Sri Lall, the Algiers . 


Conference finally got over this 
. mood and drew up a programme 
of specific action to improve the 
present relations between the deve- 
loping and developed countries, 
he himself drew_up a picture of 
these relations as ai present which 
is noteworthy. Ht iu 
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He told his- Vatican. audience : 


a “The 86 nations (at Algiers) were 
`- convinced that the bonds of eco- 


nomic dependence hurt them more 
than the bonds of political domi- 
nation which they had shaken 

. The capital that used to be 
aed into the developing 
world during the era of political 
domination was now being des- 
cribed as aid, and the transfer back 
of capital from the developing to 
the developed had increased. The 
result was that the dependence of 
had also 


nations to order their destiny had 


: become less. and disparity was 
: widening. The 86 nations realised. 


that all these developments flowed 


„out of the wrong economic rela- 
tions between the- developed and 


the developing countries." 


. . Sri Lall’s description, even when ` 
stated in so restrained a manner 


is very disturbing indeed. But if 
India. looks upon her own situa- 
tion, specially. during the last 


` three years, it will.be seen to be 


wholly apt. And yet-we are not 
ready to stand up as one of-the 
leaders of the developing countries 
to answer firmly the query by 


:smaller and even less developed, 


countries. than ourselves that we 
will not back out of any confron- 
tation on the issue that might 
be called for, let alone be at the 


„head of. these countries in the 
~ event of a confrontation. 


Before the meeting at Algiers, 
aseries of studies were initiated 


-by Commerce Ministry to prepare 


suitable briefs for. the Indian 
delegation. The question of what 


i 


.their 


attitude we should adopt on the 
question, of foreign aid was spe- 
cifically apart of these studies. 
Some very interesting ideas were 
thrown up during these exercises. 
It is as yet not known how far 
these ideas were canvassed at 
Algiers and what support was 
gained for them. ~ 

' It is nobody's case, neither here 
nor in any other developing coun- 
try, that aid from the developed 
countries is not needed as comple- ` 
mentary to the self- -help efforts of 
the developing countries them- 
selves, which is primary to the 
whole process of their develop- 
ment. On the contrary, the deve- 
loping countries have a solid claim 
on aid from the developed coun- 
tries as some compensation for the 
decades of exploitation of their 
resources and forcible stunting of 
growth in the past. What 
has caused so much frustration and 
anger among the developing coun- 
tries really is that aid has not only 
been inadequate but the terms and 
conditions on which it has been 
given-takes away its character as 
aid and makes it into .an instru- 


. ment of exploitation and domina- 
. tion. If aid continues to be taken 


On such terms, it has-been estimat- . 
ed that by 1975, even the net out-- 
flow ‘of capital will reverse itself 


. from the developed to the develop- - 


ing countries by way of servicing 
charges and deterioration in the 
terms of trade against the develop-. 
ing countries. : 

-Among the suggestions made i in 
this context is that debt servicing: 


' may be:suspended for a period of 
-20 Ba and might asinus 


7 


be resumed with accumulated inte- 
rest. This is the usual morotorium 
idea and not very novel. Much 
more interesting is the suggestion 
that a portion of debt repayment 
in hard curriencies, should be: 
utilized by the creditor country 
for purchases in the developing 
countries. Also, in all future bila- 
teral credit arrangements, a part 
of the credits should be united 
for financing purchases in other 
developing countries rather than 
from the creditor country. These 
signify a new approach for improv- 
ing the balance of payments 
positions of the developing coli 
tries which is always precarious in 
relation to the hard currencies, to 
firm up terms of.trade for the 
developing Gourtries in thé mát- 
kets of the developed countries 
arid to finatice trade between deve- 
loping countriés themselves. ` 
Another very useful suggestion 
lias been that a modified “Bisque 
clause" bē incorporated im all 
loai agreements so that debt 
relief claim is built into them in 


tle event of. Strained balance of , 


páymefits situation Gaused. -by. 


Gircumistances outside the cóntrol. 


of the debtor countty,, : 
Evéh mofé significant is the 


suggestion in régard to the riéed to - 
réstore propét atid honourable. 


rélatiotis as between debtor arid 
créditof countries which have been 
lately extremely Qtiestioniable. Thé 
tefidéttcy o5 the paft of the West- 
efn did givérs has been growing; 
iü the namé Of emphasis oñ what 
is called perforitiaiicé eriteria, to 
subject tó scrutitiy the entire spec- 
ttum of development pólicies of 
thé receipienit country ard in the 
process influence atid distort them 
while consideriig aid for any one 
project. India has gone through the 
huniiliation of this practice in the 
last few-years and has suffered the 
disàstróus consequefices of it. 
How fat thesé suggestions which 
certainly can gd a long way. td 
chaiige thé present relation of 
dependence under the gatb of aid 


into one of genuine international’ 


cooperation for development, were 
really caüvassed by the Indian 
delegation at Algiers is tot yet 
known. But if these were to be at 
. all taken seriously, our owf aj- 
pfoach and outlook on economic. 


assicstance and cooperation. faust . 
undergo . a vast change,; specially 
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in relation to the Western aid- 
givers. For, most of the issues and 
problems which these suggestions 


seek to meet.are in relation to 


Western aid and arise out of our 
own direct experiences. 

This is where the Achilles heel 
of Indian position in international 
conferences and counsels of deve- 
loping countries begins to show 
these days. India is not only the 
largest among developing coun- 
tries but also probably the most 
developed. This makes for its own 


problems with smaller and less 
. developed of the developing coun- 
. fies, They ean be resolved only iñ 


the context of a bold and i imagina- 
native starid,.in the first instance, 
in our own 1 economic and aid rela- 


E 


tions with the developed countries. 
The performance of Finance 
Minister Morarji Desai during his 


recent foreign visit and his role in , 


the gatherings of international ins- 
titutions like the World. Bank and 
the IMG could not be assuring to 
the developing countries that India 
will také the lead, which it can 


more effectively thak anybody else," 


in bringing about changes .in 
attitudes and concepts of foreign 
aid that we are willing to accept. 


He appeared to be rather more - 


concérned with reassuring the 
Western aid-giver that we were a 
dependable market for their ope- 
rations and that we will be accom- 
modating for their wishes. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


; Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee 


The Indüstriàl Licensing Policy Inquiry Committée has been cóns- 
oe by the Government of India with the following terms of.re- 
erence: 


(i) ) to enquite into the working of the industrial licensing system 
in t 


e last ten years with a view to ascertaining whether. the latger 
industtial liduses have, in fact, secured undue ádvahtage óver Other 
applicants in the matter of issue of Such licences, and if they have re- 
ceived à disproportionately latge share of such licences, ‘whether there 
was sufficient justification for this; 


(ii) to assess to what extent the licences issued to the larger industrial 
houses have been actually implemented and whether the failure to do 


so has resulted in pre-emption of capacity and the shutting out of othef | 


entrepreneurs; 

(iii) to examine to what extent the licencés issued have been in. 
consohance with the policy of the Government as laid dowit in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of April 30, 1956, particularly in tegatd to 
the regional dispersal of industries; the growth of small=scale and me- 
dium industries and the policy of import substitution; and 


(iv) to ertiquire whether, aiid if so, how far, the policies followed by |. 
| specialised financial institutiotis, such as the Industfiàl Finance Gör- 


poration and the Industrinl Credit and Investment Corpóratlon of 
India in advancing loans to industries, have resulted int ary undue pre 
féfehce beiiig given to thé larget industrial houses. - R 

"The Committee will welcome any suggestions or inegioranda ré-- 
levant to its work, which should be sent so às to reach them by the 30th 
"Noveinber, 1967, at the latest. 


Information fürnished will be used only for thé work of the Committee. 


Communications should be sent to the following aO by mp 
tered post, acknowledgement due if desired. 


Secretary, 

Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee, 
Eo. Room -No. 302-C, Third Floor, ‘A’” Wing, 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi. 
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Red Star -dlows Brighter tea S 


Ts Red Star over the Kremlin spires will 


shine brighter this week when on Novem- 
ber 7 the world celebrates the grand jubilee of 
the greatest revolution in history. St 

The pilgrimage to Moscow today is indeed 
the triumphant proclamation of man’s unending 
quest. for building a better and a nobler world, 
in which the blood and toil of the many can 
never be turned into the greed and gold of a 
few, where the meek and the humble shall in- 
herit the earth. Those who will gather in the 
the Red Square on this sacred day—and those 
in distant corners of the world who will be 
joining them in spirit—shall remember that with: 
this revolution man set out to build a many-: 
splendoured edifice .of civilisation—more en- 
during and purposeful than any that history 
has witnessed. For, it is a civilisation that 
truly translates into- reality the motto of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

In this respect, this great revolution has 
been. the inexhaustible treasure-house for all 
peoples striving to build a new and better life, 
striving to_break the chains of slavery in any 
form. Here was a revolution which -did not 
come like an accident, whatever the apologists 
of Reaction might have said. It was the most 
magnificent operation of human ingenuity, a 
planned revolution, a revolution which has 
vindicated the claim of Marx that social deve- 
lopments, the forces at-work in human society, 
are subject to laws of nature, and therefore 
can be mastered, A revolution that did not 
just come, it was made. 

And it was made by men and women whose 
labour has: created all the riches of the world. 
` The working class, the producer of all the world’s 
wealth, was its conscious author, with its advance 
. detachment, armed with the science of revolu- 
tion, leading and guiding it. ` ; 

That is why it did not just come and go 
like a thunder-clap. Its guns have boomed 
throughout these fifty years and they have come 
in aid of every people fighting for the common 
man. From the barricades in Berlin to-the walls 
of Madrid Om the underground in Shanghai 


_the Fascist firing 





decades to malign and mislead, but they hàve 


always failed, because the toiling men and 
women recognise their friend, philosopher and 
guide. They can never be confounded by the 
traducers from Washington nor by the howl- 
ing dervishes from Peking. The Great Revolu- 
tion is majestic in its supreme confidence 


. in the final victory -of the working man. 


This has been a unique revolution, Its 
wheels have never stopped in these fifty long 
years: it has never ceased to advance. Not 
even the mighty phalanx of Hitler could halt its 
march forward nor could. the war-machine of 
the dollar overawe it. The more difficult the 
task the greater has been the challenge for it— 
and that has always been true of its votaries, 
whether fighting on the war front or in tbe fields 
and factories. One unrelenting struggle for the 
building of a better world is the saga of this 
mighty endeavour of socialism. _ 

The frontiers of this revolution have never 
ceased to extend. From the defence of the 
first socialist state fifty years ago, it freed new 
states and millions of humanity from the thral- 
dom of capital in less than three decades, and , 
today its serried legions can be counted in 
every country. For, the Russian Revolution, 


. the honoured heirloom of the Soviet people, 
-is the common heritage of every land wherever 


men and women toil and strive. .That is why 
it has always inspired countless martyrs to face 
the gallows or the firing-squad, confident in 
the ultimate liberation of man from the bondage 
of class society. And today its domain literally 
extends to the kindgom of the stars. 

` ` As the world this week will salute the fiftieth 


: anniversary of this great revolution, it will pay 


its homage to the millions of martyrs who have 
given their dearest possession, life, at its clarion 
call. Such martyrs have come from all nations, 
transcending all barriers of climé and com- 
munity. And everyone of those noble martyrs 
knew, in the words of Gabriel Peri as he faced 
squad, that Communism 
shall ,usher in the Morrow of Song. 


And the men and women in the Soviet 








BIRTH OF A NEW WORLD 


This brief record of the first few days of the Great Revolution shows the titanic effort 
and the energy Lenin displayed in guiding it. The popular uprising that swept the 


Evening, November 6 


At 9.00 p.m. from the apartment in Vyborgskaya 
Storona in Petrograd in which he was in hiding, 


- Lenin sent a letter to the members of the Party Cen- , 


tral Commitee; calling for an immediate attack. 
*Comrades, 


“I am writing these lines on the evening of the ` 


24th. (Nov 6) .. We must not wait! We may lose every- 
thing! ..Under no circumstances should power 
be left in the hands of Kerensky and Co. until the 
25th (Nov 7)—not under any circumstances; the matter 
must be decided without fail this very evening, or this 
very night... ° 1 

*..To delay action is fatal.” 


Night, November 67 


^ 


Lenin moved secretly to the Smolny Institute, the 


headquarters of the Central Committee of the Bols- 


hevik Party, the Petrograd Soviet and the Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee, and assumed leadership 
of the armed uprising of the Petrograd workers, 
soldiers and sailors. Commanders of the Red Guards 
and the rebellious units came to Smolny from all 


parts of the city. The Bolshevik Party Central Com-, 


mittee discussed the composition of a Soviet-govern- 
ment. Te 


Morning, November 7 

By morning actually the entire city was in .the 
hands of the revolutionary forces. They had taken 
the Central Telephone Exchange, the railway termini, 
the city post office, and the power station. 

At 10.00 a.m. the Revolutionary Military Com- 
mittee published the appeal, *To the Citizens.of 
Russia", written by Lenin, annoucing the overthrow 
of the Provisional Government and the transition of 
power to the Soviets. : 

Tn the afterhoon, at an emergency session of the 


Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies _ 


Lenin made a report of the tasks of Soviet power. 
He made the following historic pronouncement: 
“The workers’ and peasants’ revolution, about the 
necessity of which the Bolsheviks have always spoken, 
has been accomplished." ` 
The working class of Petrograd, led by the Bols- 
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country was led by the Bolshevik Party. ` 


hevik Party, had overthrown the counter-revolutionary 


- Provisional Government.’ 


November 8 l 


Lenin wrote draft decrees on peace, land and the 

formation of the Soviet Government. 
` At the evening session of the Second All-Russia 

Congress of Soviets he máde a statement on peace^ 
and land, and submitted draft decrees on these ques- 
tions. The Congress approved the proposed com- 
position of the Council of People's Commissars led 
by Lenin. 

The overwhelming majority of Soviets attend the 
Congress and there were many delegates from pea- 
sants’ Soviets. The Congress acted according to the 


-will of the great majority of workers, soldiers and 


peasants. 


November 8-or 9 


Lenin wrote “Draft Regulations on Workers’ 
Control’’. 


-He attended a session of the Central Ccuncil ‘of 


` Factory Committees of Petrograd which debated the 


question of introducing workers’ control over produc- 
tion and establishing a steering economic body. 


. November 9 


Lenin presided over a session of the Council of 
People's Commissars which apr. oved as the basis of 
a government bil Lenin's "Draft Regulations on 
Workers’ Control", and passed the “Decree on the 
Press", -and the “Decision of the Government on 
eae a Constituent Assembly at the Appointed 

ime." © m : 


Night, November 9-10 


The Central Committee of the Party and the 
Council of People's Commissars set up a commission 
led by Lenin to put down the Kerensky-Krasnov 
counter-revolutionary revolt. oa 

Lenin went to the headquarters of the Petrograd 
Mi.itary Area to hear reports on plans to fight General 
Krarisov. On his suggestion a decision was taken to 


` use ships of the Baltic Navy in the operation. ' 
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November 10 : 


Lenin held a conference of delegates from Party 
organisations, factory committees, trade unions, 
district Soviets, units of -the Petrograd garrison at 
which the defences of the city were discussed. 

He asked the workers of the Putilov Plant to 
provide several artillery batteries and an armoured ` 
train for the front. 


November 11 


In connection with the counter-revolutionary 
revolt started in Petrograd on the night of October 
28 (November. 10) Lenin held a conference of the 
Revolutionary Military! Committee. 


He also addressed a meeting of regimental deputies 
from the Petrograd garrison, speaking of.the current 
situation, the equipment of the troops~ -andthe esta- 
blishment of.order in the city. « 


November 12 


‘Lenin spoke at a session of the Petrograd Soviet. 


on the agrarian policy of Soviet power. 


He wrote a radio message ou behalf of the Council 
of People's Commissars on the transition of state 


power to the Soviets and the decisions of the Second . 


Congress of the Soviets, on putting down the cadets' 
revólt, and on measures to defeal the Kransov-Keren- 
‘sky troops. 4 


November 13 


' At the ieaiai of the Petrogíad Military 
Area Lenin presided over a conference that discussed: 


military aid to the Moscow uprising. 
November 14 l 


Lenin made & speech at ‘a sitting of the Party's - 


Central Committee explaining the meaning. of Soviet . 


power. and exposing the capitulatory position of 
Kamenev and Zinovyev who wanted to make a deal 
with the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries 
on the dun of establishing a “uniform socialist 
government’ : 


November 15 


Lenin signed “The Declaration of Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia’’ which proclaimed complete a 
for all ‘nationalities inhabiting the country. 

He attended a sitting of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee which discussed the capitulatory stand. taken 
by Kamenev, Zinovyev, and others. The Central 


Committee passed the resolution on the opposition, 


within the Central Committee written by Lenin. * 


November 16 


Lenin wrote the “Ultimatum from the -Majority 


on the Central Committee of the RSDLP (B) to the d a E eae 
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` the state. 


- missars. 


Minority” and familiarised the members of the Cen- 
tral Committee with the text. 

“At any rate, we do not doubt for a moment that 
the submission of our differences..to the people's - 
judgement will ensure for-our policy the unreserved. 
and devoted support to the revolutionary workers, 
Soldiers and'peasants, and will very soon condemn 
. the wavering opposition to impotent isolation," the 
` document said. 

N 


November 17 


And the Night of November 17 


Lenin wrote the “Draft Resolution on Freedom 
of the Press" 

During the day he talked with Baltic sailors who 
were being sent to the southern provinces to carry 
¿Out revolutionary. propaganda. 

He also received the chairman of the revolutionary 


. headquarters of the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Soviet of 


Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, asking him in detail 
about the state of affairs in the city and region. 

He addressed a session of the Petrograd ` Soviet 
which was attended by representatives from the front- 
^ Jine units. His speech was about the programme for 
action and the tasks facing the Soviet Government. 


Noveinber 18 


Lenin wrote the appeal “To the Population". 

“Comrades, working people," the appeal ran in 
part, “remember that now you yourselves are at the 
helm of state. No one will help you if you yourselves 
do. not unite and take into your hands all affairs of 
Your Soviets are from now on the organs 
of state authroity, legislative bodies with full powers." 
. Lenin talked to delegates from the Serdobsk Soviet 
of the Saratov Region and wrote the “Reply to Ques- 
tions from Peasants” because deputies from pea- 
sarts were coming to the’Council of People’ s Com-- 
A typed copy of the "Reply" signed by 
Lenin was addressed to peasants in the particular 
province from which'the deputies came and given to 
` the deputies. 


Te young Soviet powér became stronger and more 

confident every day. The Bolshevik Party and 
the working class were getting increasing support 
- from the working people in. town and countryside. 
The- powerful popular movement followed the path 
Lenin charted. The Bolshevik Party became the 
guiding force of the world’s first socialist state of 
workers. and prasiat 





l | For lack of space a number of other articles 


written in connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of ‘the Russian Revolution could not be included 
in this issue. They will be published next week, 
along. with the concluding instalment of. the 
Special Report on.Kashmir by N. C. 
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N that bitter cold November - 


night when the sailors of the 
battleship Aurora fired at the 
Czar’s Winter Palace at Petrograd 
they knew that they were partici- 
pating in a historic revolution, but 
were perhaps unaware of the fact 
that they were pushing the world 
from the dark catacombs of pre- 
history to the open arena of his- 
tory. What the Russian Revolu- 
tion achieved this week fifty years 


ago was indeed to help to bring . 


about what Marx had foretold, 
that with the abolition of class 
exploitation of man by man real 
history would begin and pre-his- 
tory would end. ; 
Revolutions in. history have 
' marked. the .turning-points in 
“man’s untiring journey in search 
of a better world; and. wheri the 
wheel turns the wrong way, it is 
not the oppressed who is enthron- 
ed but the oppressor returns- 
through counter-revolution.? That 
was how the fall of the Bastille 
saw the overthrow of the feudal 


despotism in Europe and gave the ` 


world the concept of modern 
democracy with its trinity of 


liberty, equality and fraternity. . 


But while the concept of freedom 
was established, the inequity of 
the social order remained, - for 
the common masses continue 
to be deprived of the fruits of 
their labour. From Spartacus to 
the Paris Commune, the might 
of the -oppressor triumphed 
through centuries over the toiling 
millions. Boxe 
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‘Festival Of Freedom . 


' NAGARJUN 


This was precisely the point 


where the Russian worker and 
peasant under the guidance of the 
master-revolutionary Lenin open- 
ed a new chapter in the annals of 
man. For fifty long years, this. 


fortress of the toiling people has- 


beaten back all the adversaries, 
from Churchill in the twenties to 
Hitler in the forties; and has not 
only held its own but has extended 
the frontiers of this enriched free- 
dom to new lands and over dis- 
tant peoples. Today its shining 
Red Flag has been planted beyond 
the orbit of the earth, on the moon 
and the Venus, proclaiming the 
triumph of Labour enthroned. 


It is no wonder that such a 
revolution should-shake the world 
—shaking the oppréssors of all 
denominations into panic and 
desperate actions, and the oppress- 


ed with renewed confidence that 
- Oppréssion can be ended. 


Such a revolution could not but i 


touch the millions-in this country; 
and its power and example have 
been a source of not orily inspira- 
tion but of direct strength, not 
only:fifty years ago. but even to- 
day. When Tsarism was oVver- 
thrown, it was but natural that 
it should spur on this entire nation 


. with a new confidence that British: 
imperialism, the blood-brother of. 


Tsarism, could also be. over- 


_ powered. The British rulers them- - 
selves realised this with almost a 
sense of horror. In 1918, the: 

' British official report on Indian 


g 


- Constitutional Reforms admitted 


that the` Revolution in Russia. 
"was regarded in India -as a 
triumph over despotism”, that 


` “it has given an impetus to India’s 


political aspirations”. - K. M. 
Panikkar, the Indian historian, 
correctly assessed in his book, 
Asia and Western Dominance : 
“The Declaration of right of the 
peoples of Russia was indeed an 
explosive statement and all the 
natives of Asia working for free- 
dom heard it with a new hope." 
At the session of the Indian 


National Congress in December 


1917—the very first to be held 


. after the.Russian Revolution— 


Pandit Madan Malaviya in his 
presidential address, warned that 


- “in future unless India wins self- 
: governmient, she will enviously 
- look-at her self-governing neigh- 


bours and the contrast will inten- 
sify her interest." . 


Western’ historians and publi- 
cists have patronisingly claimed 
that the idea of self-determination 
among Indian patriots was the 


impact of British liberalism. But 


reality showed that those British-. 
inculcated’ liberals like ^ Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee who tried 
to warn about the “wave of Bol- 
shevism’? and cautioned against 


. “extravagant proceedings" found 


themselves to ‘be the back num- 
bers in the nationalist ranks. It is . 


` no accident that the first round of 


nation-wide mass movement 


-against British rule took place in 


India in the years immediately. 
following the Rüssian Revolution. 
And Gandhiji who led this new 


revolutionary upsurge until - ‘free- - 
dom was won thirty years later,. - 
. September 1919, reflected the new. 


rebutted the British-inspired Red 


bogey, (despite his differences- 


over the technique of mass action) 
in his characteristic way: "T have 
never believed in .a Bolshevik 
menace and why should any 
Iíídian Government fear Russian, 
Bolshevik or any menace?’ 

The hazardous trek. of Indian 
revolutionaries to Moscow that 
could be noticed in those years— 
smuggling . across the closely- 
guarded frontiers of the British 
empire—signified the almost auto- 
matic reaction: of the militant 
. section of the Indian freedom 
* movement, that the new revolu- 
tionary Russia had turned over- 
night into the headquarters of 


world struggle against imperialism, ' 


just as the Czarist Russia before 
~ it:had been the citadel of world 
reaction. The hundreds of Indians 


who eluded British sentries and- 


crossed “over the mountains to 
reach the mew Russia were not 
Communists but militant detach- 
ments against British oppression : 
the Hijrat and the Ghadar move- 
ments joined with the exile Indian 
revolutionaries from Europe in 
the pilgrimage to Moscow to find 


a stable ally of- freedom struggle. ` 


Electrifying Effect . 


The response. they received had 


an electrifying effect. Greeting a 


-band of Indian. revolutionaries, - 
the great Lenin himself wrote mu 


May 20, 1920 :— 

“The “toiling masses of Russia 
follow - the ‘awakening of -the 
Indian worker and peasant -with 
unabating attention.. The organi- 
sation and discipline of the work- 


ing people and their perseverance.” 


and -solidarity with the workers 


of the world are an earnest of ulti- . 


mate- success. We welcome the 


close alliance of Moslem and non- : 
.Moslem eléments. We sincerely : 


want to see this alliance extended 
to all the toilers-of the East. For 
only when the Indian, Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese, Persian, Tur- 
.* kish-- workers and peasants join 
""hands and march together in the 
" common cause of liberation—only 
then will-decisive-victory over the 
exploiters be ensured. Long live 
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free Asia! pt 


. Inevitably, all this brought a 
new awakening to India’s working 


‘masses. A Hindi periodical from. 


Banaras, Maryada, in its-issue of 


mood: “The birth of. Bolshevism 


"in Russia has in a way- changed. 


the situation, It has placed an idea 
before the -world according to 


: which ail are equal and all powers 
have been seized from: the rich 


financiers. and bankers etc.. 


now these powers have been. vested i 


in, workers, peasants etc: .. . See- 
ing all this, the eyes of workers of 
other ‘countries have also been 
opened and they have started 
thinking of getting happiness in 
their hands by emoe similar 
reforms.” 


Birth of AITUC ~ i 
It is-no accident that within 


‘three years of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the All-India Trade Union | 


Congress .was. born. in 1920. 
Lala Lajpat -Rai presiding. over 
this inaugural session, declared : 

“My own experience of Europe 
and America leads-me to think 


that socialistic, even Bolshevik 


truth is any day better, ‘more 
reliable and more. human than 
capitalist and ‘imperialist truth.” 
At its next annual session in 
1922, the AITUC conveyed: its 
sympathy. for Russian people in 
the grip of famine and appealed 


"to the world working class to 


abolish "wars by international 
action; 

In: this background . of new 
ferment in the wake of the Russian 
Revolufion, saw the appearance 
of' Communist ‘groups .in. India 
which merged later to: form the 
Communist Party of India: . 

‘ But the power of attraction and 
influence that the Russian Revolu- 
tion has .wielded over- India 
through thé five historic decades 
of its glorious career has extended 
fat. beyond the bounds of the 
Indian Communist movement. 


“In the twenties . many Indian 
‘national leaders not only visited 
the Soviet - Union—despite. the 
_ severe restrictions put up by the 


British -authorities—but | were 


"greatly impressed by its unfolding | 
drama. Among them, two out- 


stánding instances cannot be over- 


looked in any reference to the © 


impact ‘of the new land of social- 


ism on India. In 1928, young 
Nehru visited Moscow in the com- 
pany of his father. And it had an 
immediate effect upon him. 

' The gropings that started in 
Moscow were ‘carried forward 
through the stress of the national 
struggle and ponderings during 
yéars in prison. In 1933, Nehru 
wrote : “I do think that the basic 
ideology of communism and its 
scientific interpretation of history 
are saund,”’ 

Presiding - óver the Congress 
session at Lucknow in 1936, 
Nehru unhesitatingly said : “If 
the future is full of hope it is 
largely because of Soviet Russia 
and what it has done, and I am 
convinced that if some world 
catastrophe doés not intervene, 
this new civilization will spread to 
other lands and put an end to the 
wars and conflicts which capital- 


“ism feeds.” It was at this session 


that he -characterised the Soviet ' 
System as being “based on a wide 
and living democratic founda- 
tion;’’ and he debunked Western 
claims to monopoly of democracy: 
"Russia is not supposed.to be 
à democratic country after the 
Western pattern, and yet we find 
the essentials of democracy pre- 
sent in far greater degree amongst 
Ta masses there than anywhere 
else.’ 


Incredible Courage 


. Rabindranath Tagore in course 
of his world quest reached Russia 
in 1930, and in one of his letters 
(which the British Government 
tried to suppress from publica- 
tion, he wrote from Moscow : 


““The first thing that occurs to 


me is : what incredible courage ! 
. They. are determined to raise 
a new world. They have no time 
to lose, because the whole world is 
their opponent". U 
And in his farewell address in 
Moscow in September. 24, 1930 


-he addressed the Soviet people i 


“I am thankful, truly thankful to 
you all who have helped me in 
visualising in a concrete form the 
dream which I have been carrying 
for a long time in my mind, the 
dream of emancipating the peo- 
ples minds which have been 


shackled for ages. For this, I thank 
.you.' 


This: faith in Soviet Union 
remained unshaken with India's 
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national poet. From his death bed, 
he wrote about the grandeur of 
the Soviet edifice : 

“Her civilisation is free from all 
individious distinctions between 
one class and another, between. 
one sect and another. The rapid 
and astounding progress achieved 
by her made me happy and jeal- 
ous at the same time.... When 
I see elsewhere some two hundred 
naticnalities—which only a few: 
years ago were at vastly different 
stages of development—marching 
together in peaceful progress and 
amity, and when I look about my 
own country and see a very highly 
evolved and intellectual people 
drifting into the disorder of bar- 
barism, I cannot help contrasting 
the two systems of government, 
one based om cooperation, the 
^ other on exploitation, which have 
made such 'contrary conditions 
- possible.” i : 

It did not cometo the Indian 
people as a surprise that at the 
very foundation session of- the 
United Nations in 1946, the Soviet 
delegation alone expressed the 
hope that India would soon occupy 
her deserving place in the comity 
of nations. 

But the impact of the Russian 
Revolution on the Indian people 
did not end with their attaining 
independence from British rule. 
In the twenty years since indepen- 
dence in 1947, India, both her 
Government and people, not only 
have learnt a lot in the task of 
building the country but have got 
direct assistance from the Soviet 
*Union, the repository of power of 
the Russian Revolution. 


Continuous Struggle 


The twenty years of Indian 
freedom were marked by continu- 
ous, relentless struggle against the 
forces of international capital try- 
ing to block or scuttle all efforts 
at building an independent nation- 
al economy, and at every such 
turn, the heirs of the Russian 
Revolution have rendered un- 
stinted assistance which has 
enabled India to beat back 
Western offensive. 

In the building of an indepen- 
dent economy, the very concept 
of key industries being in the 
possession of the Government has 
been continuously attacked by the 
powerful vested interests of the 
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West. It was here that the break- 
through was possible with Soviet 
help first in steel, then in oil, ‘heavy 
engineering, and later on in Vari- 
ous branches from pharmaceuti- 
cals to State-farm equipments. It 
was not for nothing that Bhilai 


was hailed as a major landmark ` 


in the building of India’s indepen- 
dent economy. 


Soviet Help 


And it was because of this 
breakthrough, made possible by 
the generosity of the land of the 

\ Bolshevik Revolution, that the 
Western powers were forced to 
fork out economic assistance, 
through grudingly at every step. 

In the struggle for the àccep- 
tance of planning as the most 
suitable mode of economic deve- 
lopment, India has had to combat 
the powerful pressure of-the vota- 
ries of Pree Enterprise which were 
keen on strengthening the grip of 
private monopoly capital, both 
indigenous and foreign. Here too, 
the Soviet experts along with 
specialists from other countries, 
helped in working out the econo- 


: mic strategy which alone could 


have enabled India to advance 
along the road of self-reliance. 
Similarly, in the domain of 
linguistic differences, the example 
of the Soviet Union in trying to 
solve it has helped the Indian 
authorities to understand the 
scientific approach to the vexed 
problem. The theory of. nation- 
alities evolved by the Bolsheviks 
in the struggle for socialism has 
had very significant impact on 
India’s political leadership. 
Equally spetacular has been the 
Soviet Union’s stand in the sphere 
of foreign policy, once again 
helping India to pursue an inde- 
pendent line. It was the Soviet 
Union which readily responded to 
Nehru’s appeal for peace in Korea. 
When the U.S. imperialism cast 
its evil net of military alliance over 
the neighbouring Pakistan, the 
Sovie Union came out strongly in 
support of India over the Kashmir 
dispute, and thereby countered the 
machinations 
through the -Security Council. 


Again, when the liberation of Goa ' 


by India was assailed by the 
Western powers in the Security 
Council, it was the Soviet Union 
that unreservedly upheld India's 


stand. 

In fact, the entire basis of the 
policy of non-alignment has been 
provided by the Soviet Union, 
standing by the side of the newly 
independent countries of Asia 
and Africa. The large-scale mili- 
tary aid that the Soviet Union 


has provided has enabled this ' 


country to ward off imperialist 
pressures and to assert her own 
independence. Even when Mao's 
China committed ‘aggression 
against India, the Soviet Union, 


' true to the tenets of the Russian 


Revolution, never faltered in her 
friendship and assistance to India. 
It requires a lot of revolutionary 
courage to honestly disown the 
Chinese aberration of the prin- 
ciples of socialism making an 
enemy out of a newly-independent 
country struggling against impe- 
rialist economic and political 
pressure. Again, when two Asian 
neighbours, India and Pakistan, 
got involved in armed conflict in 
1965, it was the untiring efforts 
of the Soviet Government that 
could bring about the Tashkent 
accord, 


Unerring Foresight 


Leninin analysing modern im- 
perialism had characterised the 
colonies as reserves of imperialism: 
and with unerring foresight he 
could recognise allies of socialism 
in-the national liberation move- 
ments in those colonies. Today, 
by faithfully carrying out the be- 
hests of the Great Revolution led 
by Lenin, the Soviet people and 
their socialist neighbours have 


been struggling to turn these ` 
newly-independent countries into _ 


the reserves of the socialist camp. 
In place of the. prison-house of 
nations in which the imperialist 
countries bound down the millions 
of the colonial peoples to the. 
chariot-wheel of  super-profits, 
there has come up a new frater- 
nity of free peoples drawing upon 
the resources of the camp 
socialism reared by the Russian 
Revolution. ra 

And today as the Soviet people 
proudly celebrate the golden jubi- 
lee of their glorious -Revolution, 
millions upon millions all over 
the world join this unique festival 
of freedom in the fullest aware- 
ness of what that Revolution has 
meant to them all. x 
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HE Great October Socialist 
Revolution opened broad 
vistas for developing the produc- 
tive forces of Russia and launched 
grand socialist transformations. 
From : 1917 to 1967—the 50 
years of Soviet power—the USSR 
traversed the road from technical 
and economic backwardness to 
modern industries and mechanised 
collective farming; from illiteracy 
to an unprecedented increase in 
public education, science and 
culture. In rates of economic 
development the Soviet Union 
has left the most advanced. capi- 
talist countries far behind. 

Today the USSR holds first 
place in Europe and second in 
the world for total industrial out- 
put. The gap in the level of 
industrial production in the USSR 
and the USA,-the most developed 
of capitalist countries, is shrinking 
all the time. In 1913 the volume 
of industrial output in bourgeois- 
landowner Russia was only one- 
eighth of the. US level. Today 
Soviet industrial output equals 
two-thirds of US output. 

It appears that certain people in 
the USA are becoming appre- 
hensive because economic com- 
petition between the USSR and 
the USA—the two countries which 
dispose of the greatest economic, 
scientific and military might— 
is developing in favour of socia- 
lism. In an attempt to belittle the 
generally-recognised achievements 
of the USSR these people seek 
to prove, often with the aid of all 
sorts of fabrications, that Russia, 
allegedly, would have achieved 
tangible success in developing her 
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economy even without the victory 
of the Revolution. 


Success and Myth 


In following this course, they 
are also trying to prove that 
jn the economic competition bet- 
ween the two systems time is 
working for capitalism and that 
US “free enterprise” is superior 
to state planning in the socialist 
camp. Of interest in this respect 
is the editorial, “The Lag of 
Russia", published in the August 
29, 1967, issue of the American 
newspaper Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The author did not like 
the idea expressed in Pravada 
that the USSR would achieve 
“victory over the USA in 
peaceful economic competition". 
The author declares the idea to 
be “unreasonable” and “‘unrealis- 
tic”. : 

What is the real state of affairs? 

First of all, economic compe- 
tition between the USSR and the 
USA started, if we have to make 
mention of it, not 10 years ago 
as the US newspaper declares, 
but immediately after the Revo- 
lution, that is 50 years ago. And 
it is not propaganda at all, as the 
"Christian Science Monitor would 
like to have us believe, nor is it 
an expression of any desire of 
Soviet people to compete or not 
to compete with the USA. The 
economic competition between 
socialism and capitalism is a real 
fact, conditioned by existence of 
two different social systems. 

The first stage in their compe- 
tition embraced the period from 
November 1917 to. the emergence 


of the world system of socialism. 
The second stage started when 
socialism overstepped the boun- 
daries of one country and turned 
into a world system. 

The leading place in this com- 
petition is held by the two giants 
of our time—the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America. 
The USA accounts for about 30 
per cent of world industrial out- 
put and about 50 per cent of all 
capitalist countries’ industrial out- 
put. The USSR is responsible for 
20 per cent of world industrial 
output and for over 50 per cent 
of the output of all socialist coun- 
tries. 

In the period 1917-1967 the 
USSR created a mighty industrial 
base. It must be said that the 
Soviet Union has greater man- - 
power resources than the USA. 
The USSR has a population of 
236 million and the USA 199 
milion (the rate of population 
increase is approximately 1.5 per 
cent per year for both the USSR 
and the USA). Over 100 million 
people are employed in the 
economy of the USSR and 
in the USA 75 million people. 
Soviet industry employs 26 million 
people and US industry 18 million. 
The USSR has twice as many 
diplomaed engineers working in 
its economy as the USA. 

USSR national  wealth—all 
material values created by the 
work of present and all ‘previous 
generations—is now equal to about 
45 per cent of USA national 
wealth, fixed assets equalling about 
50 per cent. In the most impor- 
tant sector of fixed assets—metal- 
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cutting machine tools—the Soviet 
Union has already left the USA 
behind. 
Every year the range of goods 
“in which USSR production over- 


takes and outstrips US production - 


increases. Some 10-15 years ago 
there were only two or three 
branches in which the USSR was 
ahead- of the. USA. Today the 
USSR. is producing more iron 
ore than the USA, moré cok- 
ing coal,- coal, metal-cutting 
machine- tools, trunk-line diesel 


~ 


and electric locomotives, tractors ` 


(in total power), grain combine 


‘harvesters, timber, sawn timber, ' 


cement, prefab ferro-concrete parts, 
window glass, woollen and linen- 


fabrics, butter, sugar and fish. 
The fact that in recent years the 

USSR has outstripped the USA in 

absolute increment in a number of 


. key branches is a qualitatively new - 


indicator which pre-determines the 
victory of the Soviet economy 
over the American. 

The Soviet Union is the only 
country in the world, which, with 
the exception of the war years, 
did not once experience depres- 
sion in production and shows 
high and, comparatively stable 
economic growth rates. As com- 
pared with 1960 the USSR volume 
of industrial production increased 
by 1.6 times and the US by 1.4 
times. And if we took a greater 
period of time the supremacy of 
the USSR would be even more 
striking. For instance, the USSR 
national income increased in 1965, 


as against 1913, by 31.8 times and.. 


the USA's by. 4.4 times. Figures 
for industrial output are 60.8 


. times and 6.8 times respectively. . 


High and continuing rate of 


growth is a law inherent in so- | 


cialist production, just as the 
interrupted, cyclical manner of 
development is an inherent feature 
_of capitalism. A 
It is not- surprising, there- 
fore, that the five-year _ eco- 
nomic development plans of all 
socialist countries that are mem- 

' bers to the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance for the 1966- 


1970 period envisage, as before, | 


high average annual rates of 
growth in the main indices of 
economic: development. 
Moreover, while appraising the 
successes of the USSR in the 
economic competition of the two 
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`a number of specific features. 





systems, we must not forget that 
Soviet economic advance was and 
is being accomplished in struggle 
against major difficulties. At 
first it was the low level of the 
'economy inherited from pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia, and the destruc- 
tion brought about by imperialist 
intervention. World War II in- 
flicted tremendous damage on 
USSR economy. Total material 


damage wrought.by war is esti- 


mated at the colossal sum of about. 
260,000 million roubles. Besides, 
we must not forget natural climatic 
conditions, which in the USSR 
are much less favourable for” 
agriculture than, say, in the USA 
or many other capitalist countries. 
A great share of our raw mate- 
rials, fuel and hydro-power .re- 
sources are in far-off areas diffi- 
cult of access. This compels us 
to spend considerable additional 
means per unit of increment in 


. production in many branches of 


the economy. 


Unproductive Quotas 


Economic competition between 
the USSR: and the USA, and ` 
between countries of socialism 
and capitalism in general, has now 
In 
the postwar period, especially in 
recent years, spectacular scientific: 
and engineering progress has had 


-an ever greater influence on the - 
course of economic competition . 


between the two systems.: ` The 
criterions and appraisals of suc- 
cess in this competition change 
under the influence of the scientific 


and engineering revolution. More: - 


importance: is' attached to such 
indices as accelerated rates of 


Read 


engineering progress, effective- 
ness of social production, quality, 
reliability and durability of-goods, 
and the degree of satisfaction of 
material and cultural needs of 
man. a my eves 

- It is socialism that has brought 
to life the stimuli for development 
of productive forces and ensures 
higher growth rates in labour 
productivity than capitalism. 

This is why the author of the 
article in the Christian Science 
Monitor, trying somehow to sub- 
stantiate his conclusion—-which 
he arrived at heaven knows how— 
that the USSR is not only failing 
to overtake the USA in industrial 
production levels, but. on the. 
contrary is falling back all the 
time, quotes the late Isaac Deu- 
tscher, who claimed in one of his 
works that labour productivi-y 
average in the USSR industry 


-was 40 per cent of the US. . 


This declaration by Deutscher 
is, by the way, rather near the 
truth. According to Soviet eco- 
nomists, the labour productivity 
in Soviet industry is as yet some -~ 
40 to 50 per cent of the US level. 
But in quoting Deutscher,: the 
author of the article in the. Ameri- 
can paper shows complete dis- 
respect to that universally-recog- 
nised expert. Because it was no 
one else but Deutscher himself, 
who after analysing figures and 


-facts, admitted that labour pro- 


ductivity in industry of the USSR 
was growing at a more rapid 


` rate than in the USA and that 
. prospects for further Soviet -eco- 


nomic growth would put a big 
question mark on the system of 
Western society.. — - j 
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Indo: Soviel Economic, Co-operation 


Foe about seven years thee 
independence India's only 
source of technical and financial 
aid had been the West, especially 
Britain and the USA. 

This was to some extent in- 
evitable. Old. historic connec- 
tions die hard. ‘The only other 
possible source, the USSR, 
was yet to realise that its industrial 
base could be utilised in a big 
way for the development not only 
of the Socialist countries but of 
the newly independent countries 
of Asia and Africa as well. This 
realisation became clear after the 
historic Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. The 
development of its own aid pro- 
gramme by the Soviet Union 


“added new dimensions to the 


concept of peaceful co-existence 
and competition between two op- 
posing social systems. Today 


'at 50, the Soviet Union is a 


reliable industrial base for the 
developing economies. 

Jawaharlal Nehru realised the 
significance and importance of 
Soviet aid in developing and 
strengthening India’s own eco- 
nomic independence, by ending 


exclusive reliance on the West. . 


In February 1955 the first step 
was taken, with the acceptance 
of Soviet aid for the construction 
of the Bhilai steel plant. Twelve 
years have passed and Indo- 
Soviet economic co-operation has 
come a long way since. 

Under existing agreements, 
long-term credits from the Soviet 
Union total 917 million roubles 
or Rs 763.7 crores. The credits 
are repayable in rupees which 
are utilised for the import of 
Indian goods into Russia. Out 
of the 43 industrial and other 
projects already set up or being 
set up, 20 have been fully or 
partly commissioned, the rest are 
under construction, or at an ex- 
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ploratory stage. i 
From the very beginning the 
pattern of Soviet aid has been 
designed to help India build up 
her own heavy industry, without 
which there can be no growth of a 
self-generating economy.’ 
first area of collaboration signi- 
ficantly. enough was steel. The 
establishment of a  self-reliant 
metallurgical industry, however, 
as well as the essential diversi- 
fication of the industrial base of 
the économy, are inconceivable 
without machine-building indus- 
tries, without adequate industrial 
fuel and power, without trained 
technical personnel, and in the 
final analysis without a healthy 
and well-fed people. And Soviet 


-aid today covers all these vital 


sectors of our economy—power, 
heavy and electrical engineering, 
instruments, oil and coal, phar- 
maceutical, surgical instruments, 
and other industries, technical 
education and even agriculture. 
What is equally important is 
that all these developments have 
taken place in the state sector. 
During the Third Five Year Plan 
Soviet credits accounted for 15.8 
per cent of the total investments 
required for the construction of 
projects envisaged therein. Soviét 


` share of foreign assistance for the 


State sector was more than 30 
percent. 


This is in keeping with the 
‘declared policy of the Soviet 


Union, with regard to economic 
co-operation with developing 
countries. A. N. Kosygin, Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers, 
USSR, in his report to the 
23rd Congress of the Communist 
Party or the Soviet Union said, 
“Economically, Soviet co-opera- 
tion with the developing countries 


is designed to help the lattér solve - 


such cardinal problems as the 
creation of key industries, the 


The . 


training of technicians and scien- 
tists, and strengthening the 
position of these countries on the 
world market." 

The impact on our economy of 
the Soviet-aided projects is already 
being felt. In 1963-64, Bhilai 
accounted for about 39 per cent 
of the total production of all the 
state sector enterprises. When 
the expansion programme is com- 


pleted it will be the biggest iron . 


and steel mill not only in India 
but in South-East Asia as well. 
With the commissioning of the 
Bokaro Steel Plant, four million 


. tons will be added to our produc- 


tion of ingotsteel. A significant 
feature of Bokaro wil be that 


much of the equipment will be pro- - 


vided by the Soviet-aided Heavy 
Machine Building Plant at Ranchi. 
To erect Bhilai the Indian com- 
ponent was only 10 per cent, for 
its expansion programme it will 
be 22 per cent and for Bokaro 
more than 60 per cent. The Ranchi 
plant will also produce equip- 
ment for another Soviet-aided pro- 
ject, the Heavy Electrical En- 
gineering Factory at Hardwar, 
which in turn will manufacture 
turbines and turbo-generators for 
the thermal and hydel projects 
s be built during the Founi 
an. 


Centrally located, in the vici- 
nity of a number of iron and steel 
plants and surrounded by vast 
rich deposits of various essential 
minerals, the Ranchi Heavy Ma- 
chinery Plant is promoting the 
growth of a wide range of indus- 
tries in the entire Chotanagpur 
region. It is estimated that 150 
new industrial units will develop 
in this area in course of the next 
five years. " 


These various engineering pro- 
jects, together with the Coal 
Mining Machinery Plant at Durga- 
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pur, the pumps and compressor 
plant at Allahabad, the precision 
‘instruments factory at Kotah, the 
instruments factory at Palghat 
.and a steel foundry, will create 


conditions for the further develop- ' 


ment of metallurgical, engineering, 
electrical and other industries in 
India with a sizable utilisation of 
indigenous machinery. 

Before independence India had 
no petroleum industry. Attempts 
were made to search for oil by 
the national government, but in 
` vain. For years we were led to 
believe by the Anglo-American 
cartels that: India had practically 
no oil resources. In this context, 
Soviet aid in the development of 
the petroleum industry is Of spe- 


cialsignificance: The first Russian . 


specialists came in 1955 and helped 
us discover oil.and gas deposits, 
arrange for their exploitation and 
establish refineries. The oil 
fields at Anklesvar already have 
an annual output of two million 
tons. .With the refinery at Gauhati 
and the Soviet-aided ones at 
Barauni and Koyali we shall soon 
reach self-sufficiency in refining 


with an annual capacity of 6.75. 


million tons. 

Power generation is another im- 
portant field of. Soviet assistance. 
It helped set up the first lignite- 
based thermal power plant at 
Nayveli and opened up the way 
for industrial development in the 
whole of South India covering 

` Madras, Mysore and Kerala. At 
.the moment there are 13 power 
generating projects in hand with 
a total capacity of 2.85 million 
KW. Of these the most important 
is the hydel project at Bhakra, 


on the right bank of the Sutlej, : 


which, when completed, will play 
an important role in providing 
domestic power and in the indus- 
trialisation of the vast area en- 
compassed. within Kashmir, Ra- 
jasthan and Delhi. With the 
Korba Coal Mining complex 
the Soviet aid is bringing to life 


one of the most under developed . 


areas of Madhya Pradesh. 


The Soviet Union is also help- - 


ing India increase her fund of 
technical know-how, which is of 
permanent importance to the 
economy. Every project is a 
school for training. This apart, 


so far over 2,000 Indian specialists ` 


have been trained in the US 
- SR in metallurgy, oil industry, 
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power generation, engineering and 
and other industries. At Neyveli 
has been set up a centre for train- 
ing technicians. ^ Under the 
UNESCO aid scheme the Soviet 


Union has provided men and. 


equipment for the training of 


engineers at the Indian Institute | 


of Technology at Bombay. In 


over six years, under the same, 
scheme ten such universities and 


scientific centres will be set up for 


. training and research. 


This training is finding concrete 
expression in the design organisa- 
tions set up at Bhilai, Ranchi, 
Koyali, Durgapur and Kotah. 
At Bhilai nearly 66 per cent of the 
sixth blast furnace will be de- 
signed locally by Indian engineers. 
At Ranchi and. Durgapur Indian 
engineers are developing design 
and production technology on 
the basis of Soviet technical do- 
cumentation. The Kotah design 
office will play a significant part 
in designing; instruments and 
checking and controlling techno- 
logical processes in a wide range 
of industries. k 

In the field of curative medicine 
the Soviet Union has helped estab- 
lish a large modern physiothera- 
peutic department at the Kala- 
vati Saran Children's hospital ‘in 
New Delhi and has trained the 
first batch of Indian specialists. 
The anti-biotics project at Rishi- 
kesh, the pharmaceutical plant 
at Hyderabad and the surgical 
instruments factory at Madras are 
aimed at making India completely 
self-sufficient in medicines and 
surgical instruments: and at bring- 
ing medicine within the reach of 
the common man. 

In the field of atieulture too 
the Soviet Union has made a 
significant contribution .by the 
establishment of the 30,320 acres 
state"farm at Suratgarh and the 
30,000 acre state farm at Jetsar 
in Rajasthan. The Suratgarh pro- 


ject has proved the decisive role- 


of big-sized farms, sound  plan- 
ning, extensive use of machinery 
and modern scientific methods in 
conquering the vagaries of weather 


'and unfavourable soil conditions, 


and in obtaining higher yields even 
from land lying waste. It has also 


given thé lead in planned control | 


of deserts and solved the problems 
of land reclamation and cropping 
patterns. 

In the final analysis Indo-Soviet 


trade is really the backbone of 
economic co-Operation between 
the two countries. The Soviet 
Union occupies third place in 
our export trade and fifth place 
in our import trade. It buys 
from us engineering goods, che- 
micals and chemical goods, textiles 
and readymade garments. About - 
40 per cent of Soviet purchases 
from India comprise of semi- pro- 
cessed and manufactured goods. 

- Actually full utilisation has not 
been made of the possibilities of 
India-Soviet co-operation. There 
has been no positive pursuit of 
potentialities but rather a ten- 
dency to treat Russia as a “rescuer 
of last resort", as happened ‘in 
the case of Bokaro. The fapid 
growth of the Soviet economy and | 
the consequent demand for light 
engineering and consumer goods 
make Russia à highly promising 
market. If we can supply their 
requirements, it may be quite 
possible for the Soviet Union, 
with its total planning, to rely 
largely on us for a number of 
commodities. If this possibility 
is not utilised, ever the Western 
Powers, despite their political di- 
fferences, might only'be too willing 


- to take advantage of thé situation 


and we would be the losers even 
though we have the friendliest 
possible relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The importance of closer Indo- 
Soviet economic co-operation be- 
comes clearer when we assess the 
significance of Soviet assistance in 
the development of our economy. 
It has exploded the myth, sedu- 
lously cultivated by the Western - 
Powers that effective co-operation 


.between advanced and under- 


developed countries in the field 
of competitive technology is not 
possible. On the contrary, the 
Soviet aid has encouraged basic 
technological devleopment in India 
and has thus helped the pursuit 
of an independent policy. In its 
totality it has imparted strength 
and meaning to our policy of 
of non-alignment. Lal Bahadur 
Shastri had rightly said, “The 
Soviet Union is helping to create , 
the basis of the economic structure 
we aim to build in our country." 

This is indeed the greatest 
significance of the fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the October Revolution 
for developing countries such as 
India. 
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HE Russian Revolution of 
November 1917: shook the 
whole world and its tremors 
Were felt distinctly on the shores 
Of not too distant Hindusthan. 


Nationalist India was then fuming : 


with anger because the British 
imperialists who had made lavish 
promises of self-government, pro- 
duced the proverbial mouse in 
the end. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reform of 1918-19 was a 
mockery of "Swaraj". Whatever 
illusions were left about British 
good faith, was soon torn to shreds 
by the introduction of the notori- 
ous Rowlatt Bill, aimed at savage- 
ly persecuting ‘the nationalists. 
The country protested in one 
voice through the ‘Hartal’ (Gene- 
ral Strike) of April 6, 1919 and 
the typical imperialist response 
was the massacre at Jalianwala- 
bagh, near Amritsar, on April 
13, 1919, Thousands, including 
innocent women and children, 
perished and the usually soft- 
spoken Gandhiji spoke in a voice 
of thunder, articulating the vol- 
canic anger of India’s millions: 
“This satanic government cannot 
be mended; it must be ended’’. 

This was the period, when the 
young Soviet. Republic was 
defending its very life against 
the combined offensive of a num- 
ber of imperialist powers. 
was the time when Lincoln Stef- 
fens had visited war-torn, revolu- 
tionary Russia and uttered the 
immortal message: “I have seen 
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the Future and it works". The 
message of the future stirred rest- 
less India too. In the annual 


session of the Indian National, 


Congress at Amritsar in December 
1919, the class demands of the 
peasantry were put forward for 
the first time, for adoption in the 
national platform. A secret report 
of the British Government re- 
cords: 

“The resolutions submitted by 
the Kisan Sabha, to the Amritsar 
National Congress in December 
1919.... were as follows: 

a) That peasants all over India 
be declared actual owners of the 
soil they cultivate; 

b) That peasants should be 
subjected to tax, but not to rent; 

c) That in provinces, where 
Zemindari tenure prevails, the 
ownership of lands lent to the 
tenant be bought up and given 
over to the tenant. 

UN Russian  pro-Bolshevik 
practice, in the matter of division 
of land would appeal to him (the 
Indian peasant) very much...." 
(Bolshevism in India: Report by 
the Director, Intelligence Bureau: 
Home Department Proceedings, 
January, 1921). 

In 1920, few months after the 
Calcutta session of the Indian 
National Congress, the foundation 
session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress too, was held in 
Bombay in October 1920. Lajpat 
Rai, President of the National 
Congress, also presided over the 
session of the AITUC. His 
speech, unmistakably reflects the 
impact of the Russian Revolution, 


for he declared: “Foreign capita- 
lism must be opposed in common 
by all workers, because the interest 
of workers all over the world is 
one and the same” 

Bengal, which was one of the 
classic homes of militant anti- 
imperialism, was profoundly stir- 
red, As early as 1919, the 
influential monthly ' Modern Re- 
view wrote: 

“Tt is refreshing to turn from 
the chorus of abuses and misre- 
presentation directed against 
Russian Soviets by the capitalist 
press to the illuminating sketch 
of the framework of the Soviet 
State.... we are at last given 
an insight into the mighty efforts 
of the Revolutionary Russia to 
organize herself and work out 
her communistic ideals.. in fact 
the Bolshevik is striving to make 
Russia better and nobler than 
anything she. has eyer been", 
(Modern Review, Calcutta, June, 
1919). 

A couple of years later, early 
in 1921, the influential Bengali 
weekly Bijoli, run by Barindranath 
Ghosh, the noted revolutionary 
belonging to the Jugantar party 
and his friends, declared in a 
forthright manner: 

*Bolshevik Russia has ended 
all inequality based on wealth.. 
Previously three out of every four 
persons had no education in 
Russia, now there is hardly any- 
one who is not educated. Pea- 
sants, factory workers, men, 
women—everybody ' is trying to 
acquire knowledge. ` This is how 
real men are made.” (Bijoli, 
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March 4, 1921). 


À year later, the well-known 
Bengali nationalist weekly, Atma- 
sakti also wrote: 


“The substantial similarity in 
-the conditions of Russia and 
India, bring to our mind the pro- 
blem of Bolshevism. Like Russia, 
India too, is a predominantly 
agrarian country. The number of 
educated persons are about the 
same in both the countries. Both 
the countries are strongly reli- 
gious-minded.. The factors that 
led to the rise of Bolshevism in 
Russia, are also present in India. 
For those who are suppressed to- 
day want their full share of rights 
from the propertied classes. They 
cannot be kept down and under 
any more." (Atmasakti: April 
12, 1922). 


Defining what “Swaraj’’ is, a 
leading Bengali nationalist, He- 
manta Sarkar, wrote about the 
same time; in the first Bengali 
Communist Weekly Dhumketu: 

“There will be all kinds of 
freedom in our Swaraj.. The 
economic equally preached by 
Karl Marx's Socialism.... Le- 
nin's Bolshevik concept of en- 
joying the earth equally by all.. 
all thése shall get their due place 
in our free constitution". (Dinun- 
ketu, October 13, 1922). 


Meanwhile, a number of 
Indian revolutionaries, among 
them quite a few Bengalees, atten- 
ded the Second Congress of the 
Communist International — at 
Moscow in 1920, where the fa- 
mous Colonial Thesis was adopt- 
ed, proclaiming the unity of the 
socialist movement and the bour- 
geois-democratic liberation mo- 
vement in the colonial, semi- 
colonial and dependent countries. 
Following it up, a manifesto 
signed by M. N. Roy and Abani 
Mukherji on behalf of the Com- 
munist Party of India was placed 
before the Ahmedabad session 
of the Indian National Congress 
in December 1921 and again at the 
Gaya Congress in December 1922. 
The Communists demanded am- 
ong other things, complete in- 
dependence for India, a federal 
republic and basic agrarian re- 
form, including land to the tiller. 
At Ahmedabad, the veteran Khila- 
fatist, Maulana Hasarat “Mohani 
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supported the Communist de- 
mand for complete independence, 
while at Gaya, the Madras labour 
leader Singaravelu, proclaimed for 
the first time from the Congress 
platform, that he was a Com- 
munist and that he stood for 
complete independence for India, 
as a necessary prerequisite for 
establishing a Socialist State. 


British Record 


This led to further leftward 
swing in Bengal politics. So far 
as the industrial working class was 


- concerned, 1921 was a peak year 


of industrial unrest. Here is what 
the British government record 
reveals: 

“For a number of years, 1921 
remained the most disturbed year. 
Not until 1937, did the number of 
workers involved in any one 
year exceed those involved in 
1921. Bombay and Bengal were 
the most disturbed provinces. 
They account for 540 out of 674 
strikes which took place in India 
during 1921-22. Here is the figure 
for Bengal: Strikes 152: workers 
involved 318673". (Bulletin of 
Indian Industries and Labour, No. 
43, Government of India). 

A chain of peasants’ conference 
also took place in the various 
districts of Bengal in 1922-23. 
A panicky Government lashed 
out at nationalists and Commu- 
nists alike. In 1924, Muzaffar 
Ahmed, together with S.A. Dange, 
Nalini Gupta and Shaukat Usmani 
was arrested and soon afterwards 
the famous Kanpur Bolshevik 
conspiracy case was launched. 
The main charge against the 
accused was that they were aim- 
ing at the overthrow of British 
rule in India by means of a violent 
mass revolt. However, neither 
savage repression nor slanderous 
stories about “Moscow Gold" 
could confuse the conscious ele- 
ments in Bengal’s freedom strug- 


e. 

In 1926, a fairly comprehensive 
book on Soviet Russia came out 
in Bengali—Nabya Russia (New 
Russia) by Saroj Acharya. It 
was first serialised in the Dacca 
weekly Bangalar Bani and then 
published in book form by the 
Barman Publishing House, Cai- 
cutta. In a remarkably clear-cut 
analysis, Acharya writes: 

“The Bolsheviks have entered 


the field as the champions of the 
popular forces and they destroyed 
the bourgeois state apparatus with 
a great deal of wisdom and extra- 
ordinary efficiency....The true 
reason for the success of the 
Bolsheviks lies in the fact that 
they championed the demands and 
desires of the most powerful 
class in society....There are wise 
men who will argue that the 
idea of Communism is noble but 
it could have been achieved by 
means other than a revolution, but 
....it is furtile to argue with 
History (Nabya Russia, Calcutta, 
1926). 

A series of peasant conferences 
had been organised by left-wing 
nationalists and ‘early Comm- - 
unists in Bengal, centring around 
the demand of abolition of land- 
lordism and distribution of land, 
to the tiller. This culminated in 
a provincial peasants conference 
at Bogura in North Bengal in 
1925. After much deliberations, 


this conference gave birth to a- . 


political party, styled as “Bha- 
ratiya Jatiya Mahasamitir Sramik- 
Praja-Swaraj-Sampraday" (The 
Worker - peasant - independence 
wing of the Indian National 
Congress)a It brought out a 
weekly in Bengali, the Langal 
(Plougb) with the famous poet 
Nazrul Islam at the helm. Early 
in 1926, Langal reprinted in full 
the manifesto of the new party, 
which in part, runs as follows: 


Constitution 


1) Name: The name of this 
party shall be The Worker-Pea- 
sant-Independence Wing of the 
Indian National Congress. 

2) Aim: The aim of this 
party shall be to strive for the 
attainment of Swaraj that is, 
complete independence for India 
based on equality in social, eco- 
nomic and political spheres for 
men as well as women. 

3) Means: To attain this 
objective, the use of the collect- 
ive force of unarmed mass move- 
ment, shall be deemed the best 
means. 

4) Membership: Any member 
of the Indian National Congress, 
who approve of the aims, objects, 
rules and regulations of the new 
party, may become its member. 
So long as the Swarajya Party ` 
includes in its programme the 
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: (Krishak O "Sramik Dal) 


` tish capital. in 


plédge to fight for the interest 


of workers and peasants; members _ 


of the new party may also remain 
its members” (Langal, January 7, 
1920. - | - 


The First Step _ . A 
. -This was the first step in the 


direction of the formation of a: 


Communist party, although, am- 


ong the founders were Com- - 


munists, pro-communists as well 
as a chunk of non-communist 
left-wing nationalists. This step 
was followed up in February 1926 
. by another conference at Krishna- 
nagar, where the name of the 
party- was further changed to 
Peasants’ . and- Workers’ -Party 
Dr. 
‘Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, a 
prominent intellectual of Bengal 
became its President; another pro- 


‘minent intellectual Atul Chandra | 


Gupta, became the Vice-President, 
while the veteran Swarajist pea- 
sant leader, ` Hemanta Kumar 
Sarkar became 'its General Se- 
cretary. The name of its organ 
was changed from Langal to Gana- 
vani (Peoples! Voice) and Muzaffar 
Ahmed, just released on health 
ground from the Bolshevik Cons- 
piracy case of Kanpur, was ap- 
pointed its new editor. Thus 
both the party and the paper 


took a markedly pro-Communist 


bias. is 


In December 1925, a conference 


of Communists from all parts of 
India had been organised] at 
Kanpur. This conference set up 


- the “Communist Party of India" 


and entrusted the ailing Muzaffar 
Ahmed to form the. party's unit 
in Bengal. . 


With all these developments, 


the British imperialists became: 


panicky and a secret report com- 


mented that the next phase of na- - 


tional struggle against the British 
would witness a joint.front of 
Swarajists, ex-revolutionaries of 
Bengal and the Communists. Strike 
wave mounted again. There were 
railway strikes at Kharagpur and 
Lillooah and jute strikes on both 
banks of. the river Hooghly. 
Statesman the mouthpiece of Bri- 
India, frienzie 
diy wroter 55 


“That the Moscow school is : 


actively at work in industrial India 
is beyond question, The Bengal 
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strike leaders; Indians and other- 
wise are avowed Communists and 
have lately had considerable suc- 
cess. . Moscow must be fought. ."* 
(Statesman May 31, 1928). ^ 


^ The very next day came the 
nationalist retort, in the shape 


of an editorial in the Afmasakti * 
- which said: — . 


“We have no objection to 

Statesman’s war against Moscow 
from its Chowringhee office.. 
but the capitalists, by their ruth- 
less actions have turned one state 
into a Communist one, But even 
this has not taught them any 
lesson. By their stupid’ actions 
“they are about to create, in all 
parts of the globe, many Com- 
munist states. 
this...."' 
(Atmasakti: June 1, 1928). 


Historic Session 


In December 1928, the historic 
session of the Indian National 
Congress was held in Calcutta. 
The jute workers were then on 
strike. A 25000-strong workers’ 
procession led by the Communists 
marched upto the gate of the 
Congress session. National 
leaders came out and addressed 


‘the workers, promising to cham- 


pion their demands from the 
national’ platform. The work- 
ers, in turn, passed a resolution, 


declaring complete independence . 


for. India to.be their immediate 
goal. The circle was complete— 
The workers were now the van- 
guards of India’s fight for freedom 
while the ideas of-the Russian 
Revolution had created profound 
impact on the whole national 


‘movement, _ RS 


It would be incorrect however 
to think that there were no critics 
of the Russian Revolution among 
nationalists. Here is an excerpt 
from the write-up of Mahendra 
Chandra Roy: - 


*The name of the Bolshevik 
mass-manster is proletariat. It 


.has no fixed principle in. life.. 


Hence Bolshevism on the 
one hand wants to trample all 


' conscience and personal sense of 


value under its feet, on the other, 
it seeks to destroy all social values 
too.." (Atmasakti, April 26, 
1929). 


^ the road, others obstruct. 


They alone shall: 
: be. responsible | for 


The friends of the Soviets were - 


no less prompt. In less than a 
month came the smashing re- 


ud joinder from Sibram Chakravarty: ' 


“In society, one section clears 
This 
leads to conflict. 
War—there is no escape from 
this. The struggle does not end, 
šo long as the road is not ended, 
But those who.-are against the 
onwards march, must give way— 
that has always been the case. 
Those who will, march along that 
path after this, shall march in 


serried ranks, there will be no - 
-. more class conflict then. 


That 
is why the Lenin of today is 
militant, he- thunders: — Attack. 


. But the Lenin of tomorrow shall 


only sing the songs of love 
“and life". 
1929). 


Another article in the same 
journal refutes the charge that 
Communists are responsible for 
-class conflict and yet sharply 


Tpoints out the inevitability of. 


such a conflict, in the following 
meinorable words: 


“Those who turn their attention 
towards the ninty-nine- percent, 
those who think about them, those 
who wish to defend their interest, 
they do not desire class war; 
they desire complete emancipa- 
tion. Class war inevitably breaks 
Out because of the dogged greed 
of the selfish one per cent." 
(Atmasakti, July 26, 1929). 


(To be Continued) 
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This is class ' 


(A tmasakti, May 17, 


E is presumptuous to write 
about the literature of any 
country without knowing its lan- 
guage, even more so about the 
poetry of a highly gifted people. 

Yet, it sometimes happens that- 


the significance, the originality- 


and the ` scintillating verve of a 
certain poet or group of poets, 
breaks as it were, the language 
barrier, and reaching us through 
"translation and through personal 


contact with the poets makes an: 


impact. Indian intelligentsia, were 
in general acquainted with the 
"poetry of two Russian poets only, 
Pushkin, and Mayakovsky—Push- 
kin, the classical Russian poet, 


- our Russian friends told us, was ` 


very badly translated in English, 
so that his greatness, was almost 
lost on us. : : 
But Mayakovsky's revolutionary 
fervour, his powerful broken rhy- 
thm, his new down-to-earth me- 
tallic expressions, striking meta- 
phors ánd his speech form moved 
us and fired the .imagination, 
Even in translation Mayakovksy's 
lines in one of his most famous 
poems The Death of Lenin > 
“We come 
to bury 
the earthiest man 
d s of all 
"who on man's earth 
: have come 


to live and die."..... 


sound as simple and effective 
as truth itself. iE 

Unfortunately, most of us, 
outside the USSR are little 


\ 
aware of the ‘developments in . 


Soviet poetry during tlie period 
1930-56, even though it was pre- 
cisely during this time that Alexan- 
der Tuardovsky, probably the 
most eminent among the poets of 
Russia today, wrote his long 
poems, . Other important poets 
like Pasternak, Akhmatova, 
Tikhonov Kirsanov and Lukonin 
also made their remarkable con- 
tributions. An excellent account 
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of the poetry of this period is 
given in English in Jack Lindsay's 
book Russian. Poetry 1917-1955. 

However, Soviet and other cri- 
tics of Russian literary and artis- 


“tic works: have told, us"that it 


was. precisely during this period— 
roughly 1930-1956 the worst pe- 
riod of the personality cult, as 
it is called—that, inspite of the 
works of certain outstanding writ- 
ers and artists, the development 


. of litérature and of art as a whole, 


suffered from a certain malaise. 
A great deal of poetry, as well as 
fiction, became: drab and flat; 
and there was lack of freshness 
and originality. - 


The great significance of the 
younger generation of modern 
Russian poets, the most’ well- 
known among whom are Evgeni 
Yevtushenko, Andrei Voznesen- 
sky, Robert Rozhdestvenski, Vict- 
or Sosnora, and Bella Akhmaduli- 


na is that they, as a group, have, ` 


through their creative endeavours 
brought Russian poetry on to 
the rails of modernity and contem- 
poraneity, and. infused in it 
the passion, the energy and vigour, 
the. freshness and the hopefulness 
of the younger generation of 
Soviet men:and women, building 
the great structure of Communsim 


- in their country, following the 


immense liberating influence of 
the 20th and the 22nd Party 
Congresses. Let me introduce 
-some of these poets to the readers 


- of Mainstream: 


Andrei Voznesensky, born 1933, 
son of a scientist, studied archi- 
tecture, published his first. poems 
in 1958. Lean and slightly- built 
when I was first introduced 
to him in 1962 in the Soviet 
Writers’ Union he was so 
shy- arid unassuming, that 
I, who had heard of his 


with Yevtushenko, of Russia's 
new poets, could hardly believe 


Ie-- 
- putation earlier as the leader, 


New Russian Poetry 


my eyes. Yet, of him Yevtushen-- 
ko, has said, that he burst-on the 
-horizon of Russian poetry, with 
his rich metaphor and amazing 
“mastery of the language “like a 
rocket", so much so, that in the 
ensuing smoke, many orthodox 
critics were temporarily blinded! 


Bella Akhmadoulina, born 1937, 
young daughter of a Moscow 
employee, after finishing school: 
She worked on the staff of a 
Moscow newspaper, then entered 
the Gorki Institute where she 
finished her studies in 1960, Al- 
though she started writing poetry 
when she was eighteen, her first 
‘collection of poems was published. 
in 1962. Akhmadoulina visited 
Paris in November, 1965 to- 
gether with a group of other 
Russian poets. This is what is . 
written about her in the French 


, literary Weekly, Les.Lettres Fran: 


cáise. 


*When wehave- said that she 
has translated Georgian, Kazak 
and Chouvash poets, that she-has 
written articles and film-scenarios, 
that she has played a remarkable 
role in the film entitled Once 
Upon a Time.there was a Boy,. 
we would not have said much; . 
because, it would lack. all the 
charm of her poetry and her 
youth, for it is these-which, really 
make her so immensely: popular. 
to .the huge audiences which 
come to listen to her and to 
other poets of her generation, 
n Vozenesevsky and Yevtush- 
e o." 


Robert Rozhdestvenski, is the 
$on of an army man and was 
born in the Atlai Region in 1930, 
After finishing his University 
career in Karelia he joined the 
Gorki Institute at Moscow from 
where he came out in 1956. He 
started writing poetry when he 
was seventeen years old and has 
since published six collections of 
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his verse. He came to India in 
December 1966 to attend the 6th 
All-India Progressive Writers’ 
Conference. He receited his poems 
in our mushaira. His poems 
translated in Urdu by Sardar 
Jafri were highly appreciated. 


Victor Sosnora: Also born in 
1930 in the Crimea, son of a 
Colonel. His mother is an-en- 
gineer in a factory. At the age of 
seven he was taken out of besieged 
Leningrad and lived in the Kuban 
region. He joined the army in 
1955 in which he remained for 
three years, From 1958 to 1963 
he worked in a factory as a turner. 
He left this job in 1963 to devote 
all his time to literature and 
poetry. The first collection of his 
' poems was published in 1962. 


And lastly Evgeni Yevtushenko, 
born in 1933 at Zima, in Siberia, 
of a peasant family. Fortunately, 
we had him also for a day in India, 
last year. 
some, close-cropped hair, neatly 
dressed (quite unlike the tradi- 
ditional concept of a poet), ready 
with smile, good humour and 
repartee—altogether a charming 
personality. Fortunately also, of 
all the young poets of this group 
his works have been extensively 
translated in English (published 
in England, USA and Australia 
and also in the monthly, Soviet 
Literature). In the opinion of 
his Australian translators, ‘“Yev- 
tushenko is one of the greatest 
poets of the modern age. He is 
important not only because of the 
intrinsic quality of his poetry, of 
such masterpieces as Zima Junct- 
ion but for his unique stature as a 
poetic force in both East and 
West. A passionately patriotic 
Russian, he is also a highly so- 
phisticated and much travelled 
man. Editions of his poems 
sell by hundreds of thousands in 
Russia and millions listen to his 
readings; but he has also drawn 
vast crcwds on his visits to the 
United States, England and Italy” 
(Bratsk Station by Yevtushenko: 
page XXII). 

The | select audience which 
heard Yevtushenko at Delhi on 
March 31, 1966 was also enchant- 
ed by him. ? Indians, were 
sorry that, in such a short time 
we could not give a bigger au- 
dience to Yevtushenko, But 
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Tall, well-built, hand- - 


he captivated our hearts and we 
got from him the promise that 
he would visit our country again, 
when we hope, we shall give Kim 
not only large audiences, but also 
translations of at least some of 
his poems in our own languages. 

The great importance of the 
poetry of Yevtushenko and other 
Soviet poets of the younger gene- 
ration, seems to me to lie in the 
fect that they have lifted it from 
the rut of banality, cant, and 
wishful-thinking, and infused into 
it a profounder realism, a hew 
beauty based, as it were, on the 
harmonies and resonances, of the 
rich and colourful life of contem- 
porary — Soviet" Society. The 
younger generation of Soviet 
poets are all ardent believers in 
Communism—the highest form 
of humanism in the modern era. 
Again and again in their poems 
they express their faith in the 
brotherhood and equality of man's 
greatest virtue, his creative Jabour, 
and the noblest of all. sentiments 
—human comradeship. They 
are against the philosophy of dis- 
belief, of pessimism, so wides- 
pread among a section of the 
Western intelligentsia. They sing 
of an enlightened future for the 
entire human race. Yevtushenko 
in his introduction to his collect- 
ion of poems Bratsk Station has 
said: 

“I have seen the living incar- 
nation of this belief (that is, 
belief in an enlightened future 
for humanity) in many wonderful 
people. I met at Bratsk. In the 
new Siberia of today, a country 
which in the past was a buge pri- 
son measuring thousands of miles 
but which now becomes the source 
of light for our 
saw the symbol of this faith. 
And is not the very-name so 
familiar to us, after Hydroelectric 
Power Station, Bratsk, meaning 
*Brotherly' a symbol?" 

At the same time this group of 
Soviet poets do not hesitate to 
condemn and attack the least 
possible traces of dogmatism of a 
closed mind or selfishness hypo- 
crisy, egoism, cruelty, time-ser- 
ving in their own society. It is 
for this reason that professional 
and congenital anti-communists 
and anti-soviet elements in the 
capitalist world present this group 
of Soviet poets, above all Yevtu- 
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tushenko, as if they have raised a 
banner of revolt against the social- 
ist society of Soviet Union or 
against its Communist Party. But 
no one who reads the poems of 
Yeviushenko or his various state- 
ments can fail to notice that it is 
the ideas of Lenin, the great tra- 
ditions of the Great October 
Revolution, the tremendous crea- 
tive labour of the Soviet people 
building communism, which are 
his gratest source of inspiration. 
Of course, there are many people 
in the Sovet Union who do not like 
his poetry, who consider him to be 
ideologically confused, but inspite 
of such people and their opinions 
he and the younger generation of 
Soviet poets continue to write and 
publish their poems, continue to 
enjoy immense popularity. I 
dare say, their views and opinions 
are sometimes faulty—and which 
poets ‘or artists’ views are not?— 
but young and full of exuberant 
life and energy and above all 
possessing great poetic gift and 
talent, I predict, that their future 
would be even more glorious than 
their present. I say this because 
I believe that they have the capa- 
city to assimilate and learn from 
all that is best in the history and 
cultural tradition of the Russian 
people, and at the same time they 
have the closest possible links with 
their people, their speech, their 
work, their hopes and their 
dreams. Let me end this apprecia- 
tion with a few lines about a 
dream of Yevtushenko in his poem 
I journeyed through Russia: 
"T dreamed of a world 
without the sick and the fat 
without dollars, francs and pesetas 
where there are no frontiers, 
no deceit of governments 
rockets and stinking newspapers. 
I dreamed of a world where 
everything is freshly 
created 
as a wild cherry tree stippled with 
dew, 
full of nightingales and thrushes, 
where all the nations are related 
and in brotherhood, 
where no one slanders nor 
? abuses anyone, 
where air is clean, like morning 
: on the river, 
where we live, forever immortal 
with Galia, 
dreaming this dream—cheek to 
cheek...” 
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Soviet Unveils The Enigmatic Venus 


Venus, the proverbial. Greek 

goddess of love, is being 
unveiled by the hand of man. 
This is metaphorically very true. 
Venus, our nearest neighbour- 
planet in the solar system, is 
truly an enigmatic planet, It is 
shrouded by a thick layer of 
cloud, so thick as to have baffled 
so far our éfforts at.any obser- 
vation. 


Venus is easily visible to . 


the naked eye. For some time 
of the.year it is our evening 
‘star’, for this time of the year 
it is the morning ‘star’—the 
‘suktara’, But, of course, it is 
no star but only a planet sun- 
wards, in size almost twin to our 
Earth. It appears so dazzling 
because the. thick cloud cover 
reflects sunlight. We have ,so 
far been able to know very little 
besides its size, We.did not know 
even the length of its day, or the 
period of its diurnal rotation, we 
certainly could not find out the 
nature of its surface bccause no 
surface would be visible under 
that thick cloud canopy. 
Venus, even though it was the 
nearest planet to us, always 
remained a mystery. i 
Now that mysterious veil of 
Venusis gradually being lifted 
even though assessments of the 
actual conditions there would 
differ very sharply. x 


Two Rival Opinions , 


After a spectroscopic and 
other analysis, the- thick cloud 
appeared to consist almost 
entirely of carbon dioxide and a 
"certain amount of water vapour. 
This was very interesting because 
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it immediately led to the conjec- 
ture that under that thick cloud 
cover would lie hot vapid tropi- 
cal forests full of pre-historical 
plants (pre-zurassic or even ear- 
lier age of our Earth) and, 
maybe, of pre-historic animals 
also (provided oxygen could be 
found). Let us discuss this point 
a little more clearly. 

The oxygen we breathe and 
representing 21% of our terres- 
tria] atmosphere, is vertainly not 
native to our planet. jn the 
primitive atmosphere of our 
Earth, oxygen existed only in 
other combinations as water- 
‘vapour etc., but certainly not in 
the free state as it exists now. 
The original thick heavy layer of 
carbon dioxide, representing some- 
thing like that of present-day 
Venus, could be gradually re- 
placed by oxygen only as a result 
of photo-synthesis, ie. plants 
sucking carbon dioxide and giving 
them back as oxygen by the help 
of sunlight. : : 

Incidentally, if the planet 
kingdom of the Earth were to die, 
we would not only starve but 
even before that the atmosphere 
of the Earth would soon have 
lost all its oxygen for the simple 
reason that while we, 3,000 odd 
million human beings (not to 
mention other animals) would be 
inhaling oxygen, it won't bé 


. replaced back as oxygen by the 


photosynthetic action of planets. 
So as we were saying,: the 
thick cloud cover of Venus, 
almost entirely of carbon dioxide 
and a little trace of water-vapour 
led to the very strong belief that 
life is having-its dawn here on 


Earth. To make the picture even 
more symmetrical, it was sugges- 
ted that while life was having its 
full play here on Earth, the fifth 
act of the drama of life was being 
enacted there on the Mars, our 
- neighbour planet away from the 
Sun, From our observations of 
Mars (we cannot digress on this 
point here but just state the fact), 
we now know for certain that 
life is ebbing away at Mars. 

' The other opinion on the 
state of affairs in Venus held 
that life there had not yet deve- 
loped for the simple reason that 
the possible temperature range 
on Venus would be too high to 
sustain life: In support of the 
argument they pointed out that 
the thick-cloud cover would act 
asa shield for the heat of the 
surface of Venus to’ radiate out. 
In other words, the thick cloud 
cover would have a hot-house 
effect. We know that when we 
enter a hot-house plant room we 
usually feel warm. This is be- 
cause the glass top at the hot- 
house does not allow the heat 
from the plants to radiate out. 
Similarly, when a motor car ‘is 
left in the Sun even for a short 
while, its seats and inside get 
unusually heated. This is also 
because the top of the motor car 
hood does not allow the heat to 
radiate out. Incidentally, to‘put 
khas-khas on top of the motor 
car roof top is a wrong proposi- 
tion, if the idea is to keep it cool, 
for the simple reason that it is 
not the heat from the outside but 
the inability of the heat to radiate 
out of the seat that makes the in- 
side of the car so hot. 
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So according to this opinion 
the hot-house effect of the thick 
cloud cover of Venus would make 
the planet uninhabitable for life. 


We might mention in passing 
that in our solar system, the only 
planets where life is at all possible 
are Venus, Earth and Mars. Venus 
is situated at an average distance 
of 60 million miles from the Sun, 
Earth at a distance of 93 million 
miles and Mars at a distance ‘of 
140 million miles. It is this expanse 
of 60 to 140 million miles from 
the Sun which constitute the life- 
belt around the Sun, ie. the 
region where the heat from the 
Sun is neither too hot nor too 
cold to make life possible. ` 


Venus-probe Findings 


The first Venus-probe rocket 
was sent to Venus on February 
12,1961 by the Soviet’ Union. 
Unfortunately, contact with it 
was lost soon after. The Ameri- 
can Mariner I, launched on July 
22, 1962, deviated from the course 
and exploded five minutes after 
launching. It was the American 
Mariner II which on December 
14 of that year, bypassing Venus 
at a distance of 35,000 kilometres, 
sent the first initial recordings 
on conditions of Venus. 


The temperature recording 
was detected to be too high, 
around 400? centigrade, to sustain 
life;it was conjectured that the 
diurnal rotational period ofa 
Venusian day would be the same 
as 227  Earth-days, ie. Venus 
would be turning the same face 
towards the Sun asthe length of 
its annual rotational period was 
also almost the same. 


Then on November 12 and 14, 
1965 the Soviet Union again 
launched two Venus-probe_ roc- 
kets, Venus H & III. These 
were much heavier. Venus II 
interplanetary station (i. e. not 
the initial rocket but the ultimate 
payload which shot past Venus) 
was 963 kilogram, compared to 
643.5.kg. of Venus I, and 202.3 
kg. of Mariner II. 


The Venus Ji and III, while 
confirming the temperature 
recording as too high, also failed 
to detect any magnetic field of 
Venus. 


All these findings have now 
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been finally corroborated by the 
latest soft-landing of Venus IV 
interplanetary ^ station. The 
temperature recording is  cer- 
tainly too high to sustain life, 
Venus has no magnetic field 
which means that there are 
no radiation belts around the 


planet. 


The soft-landing of the Venus 
IV interplanetary station itself 
isa marvel of scientific achieve- 
ment. The voyage from Earth 
to Venus is certainly not a 
straight line,- not. simply any 


curve. The point to note is that . 


Venus IV had to leave the Earth 
on a parabolic (or near hyper- 
bolic) trajectory in relation: to 
Earth, but essentially in an 
elliptical orbit in relation to the 
Sun, That is, Venus IV and 
other similar rockets on anin- 
terplanetary voyage, becomes 
really a satellite of the Sun. 


At a particular point this 


` elliptical trajectory (in relation 


tothe Sun), starting from the 
Earth's orbit intersects the Venu- 
sian orbit, a few months later. 
The rendezvous with the goddess 
of love has to be so exact and 
punctual that when the Venus 
IV interplanetary station reaches 
the intersection of the orbit of 
Venus, the planet Venus has to 
be there. 

But then while Earth travels 
at the rate of 19 miles per secodn 
round the Sun, the corresponding 
velocity of Venus is 21 miles per 
second. The interplanetary 
station first loses speed while 
leaving Earth, then picks up 
speed again when it is released 


from the Earth’s gravitational 
clutches (receiving the Earth’s 
velocity as a blessing from the 
mother Earth, exactly as we 
receive the velocity of the moving. 
bus if we were to get down from 
a moving one). But at the point 
of rendezvous the velocity of the 
interplanetary station has to 
be matched with that of Venus. 
This was done by remote control 
from the Earth at a distance of 
few crores of miles away. After 
this when the Venus IV entered 
the Venusian atmosphere, a 
descendable scientific laboratory 
separated from the Venus IV 
probe. This scientific laboratory 
had already been subjected to 
severe tests. It was this labora- 
tory which could effect a soft 
landing on the Venusian soil. 
Tagore in the thirties dedicated 
a beautiful Bengali poem to the 
planet Venus in which he said: 


Amader ajnata rhituparyaer abartan 
Tomar jale sthale baspamandalite 
Rachana karechhe sristi-baichitra. 
Tomar sei akeswar yajne 
Amader nimantran nei 

Amader prabeshdwar rudhha. 


(Your unknown seasonal cy- 
cles have produced wonders of 
creation in your water, land and 
atmosphere. But in that sole 
creation or yajna of yours, we 
have no invitation. Our access 
is barred). 

Well, man’s science and the 
science of Socialism leading it, is 
unlocking the secrets of Nature 
and unveiling the mysteries of 
that engimatic planet. We now 
surely have access to Venus’s 
akeswar yajna. 


Salute From Prison 


The revolutionary martyr Bhagat Singh, along with his death-defy- 
ing comrades looked upto the Russian Revolution for inspiration and 


guidance. 


Here is what Ajoy Ghosh, one of the Bhagat Singh’s com- 


rades-in-arms, writes about their prison days in the late twenties in 
his booklet, Bhagat Singh and His Comrades : 
PROLONGED discussions took place in our ranks about what to do 
to break the stagnant calm. Socialist literature was trickling in. 
The triumph of the October Reyolution, the consolidation of the Socia- 
list regime in Russia and more than anything else, the aid given by the 
Soviet Union to Asian countries likeTurkey and China against imperialist 
powers, attracted us towards the new Socialist State and towards the 


ideas and principles it embodied... 


Studies in prison deepened the love that we already cherished for the 
Soviet Union and on the occasion of the 1930 Anniversary of the October 
Revolution, we sent greetings to the Soviet Union hailing its victories 
and pledging support to the Soviet state against all enemies. 
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Communications 


` Plight Of The Andamans i 


have been. recently to the 

Andamans and I can say that 
much that has been written by 
Sri K.R. Ganesh, M.P. in his 
articles appearing in Mainstream 
(August 5, 15 and 19, 1967) is 
correct and true. 

The Andamanese, who were 
the first to come into contact 
with civilization, are the first on 
their way to total extinction. 
They hardly number 20 now. 
Next, the Onges of the Little 
Andaman are also on their way 
to extinction because of obvious 
reasons the union of sexes has 
become infructuous. And then 
the opening of the Little Anda- 
man for colonization purposes is 
bound to further accelerate the 
process of their extinction. 


And all these things are 
happening under the nose of our 
Govenment which seems to be 
bothered about the welfare of peo- 
ple other than our own. The frien- 


dly Nicobareseare seldom treated | 


by our high officers and petty offi- 
cials as equal citizens and it is no 
secret that the Nicobarese feel 
hurt the way their tribal customs, 
traditions, way of life etc. are 
being looked down upon by 
‘outsiders’. Better would it be 
if we start learning to respect the 
tribal customs and sentiments of 
the Nicobarese before it becomes 
too late. 


But I cannot bring myself to 
agree with Sri Ganesh when he 
says that Sri S.K. Gupta was the 
' first to introduce an element of 
Indian contact with the Anda- 
mans when he tried to trace out 
the source of origin of the name 
*Andaman" to Hanuman. If we 
go through the various books, 
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papers and pamphlets published 
by Sir Richard Temple and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Gazetteer 
of 1908, we would findthat it 
was the Britishers who had not 
only propounded this theory but 
were the first to declare the 
source of origin of the name 
“Andaman” to Malay's Handu- 
man and Ramayana’s Hanuman. 


According to the dubious autho- . 


rity of Mr Wilford, it was from 
somewhere near the Andamans 
that Lord Rama had first tried 
to bridge the sea. Surely it ill 
befits us to blame the Britishers 
because we ourselves are not 
well-read and well-informed. 

And then Sri Ganesh, who is 
in Parliament to break the chain 
of infinite silence so assiduously 
maintained by his predecessors, 
has surprisingly kept himself mum 
on avery vital subject affecting 
the lives of hundreds of Govern- 
ment servants serving in different 
and difficult parts of the islands. 
The important issue is the denial 
of Andaman Special Pay to the 
‘local recruits". From the day 
these islands were re-occupied by 
the allied forces sometime . in 
1945 till January, 1951, all 
Government servants were treated 
on an equal footing and were in 
receipt of the Special Pay. But 
in January, 1951, the Government 
classified the Government ser- 
vants into two  categories— 
* Mainland recruits" and “Local 
recruits". Mainland recruits are 
those who are recruited for ser- 
vices in the islands from any part 
of the Indian territory other than 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and the Laccadive, Amindive and 
Minicoy Islands; and the local 
recruits are those who are recruit- 


ed from within the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. As per Govern- 
ments order “local recruits" 
joining service after January 22, 
1951 are not eligible for the 
Special Pay, and such of the local 
recruits who had entered service 
before the said order came into 
force were declared eligible for 
the Special Pay till their promo- 
tion to the next higher post. It is 
rather strange that a local recruit 
should lose a part of his emolu- 
ments as a result of his promotion. 
Promotion is actually recognition 
of the past service and reward of 
the same through monetary up- 
lift. The Government order is 
devoid of fairness and all sense of 
equity and is in gross violation of 
the rights guaranteed under Arti- 
cle 14, 15 and 16 of the Indian 
Constitution. 3 


Not content with the discrimi- 
natory and unconstitutional treat- 
ment meted out to the “local 
recruits", the Andaman Govern- 
ment has gone a step further and ` 
has stopped the grant of Special 
Pay to all those permanent resi- 
dents of the islands who were 
recruited from the mainlands for 
service in the islands, It is the 
place of recruitment and not 
domicile which should count, and 
it would be in the fitness of things 
if the Union Home Ministry itself 
calls for the records of all such 
Government servants who were 
initially recruited from the main- 
land and are now being treated 
as local recruits by the Andaman 
Government. 

I hope Sri Ganesh will speak | 
forcefully on this subject in the 
coming session of Parliament. 


L.M. Bhakri 
MAINSTREAM 
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Banking In India 
STRUCTURE AND TRENDS 


This article forms the text of the first chapter of the report of a team of 


Indian economists, on Banking Institutions and Indian economy. The report 
was submitted to Sri Chandrashekhar, Secretary, Congress Party in Parlia- 


ment on October 23, 1967. The economists’ team consisted of Prof. H. K. 
Manmohan Singh, Head of the Department of Economics, Punjabi Univer- 
sity, Patiala; Dr. V. B. Singh, Reader Department of Economics, Lucknow 
University; Dr. S. C. Gupta, Deputy Director, Agricultural Economics 
Research Centre, University of Delhi; and Dr. S.K. Goyal, Indian Institute 


of Public Administration, New Delhi. 


In subsequent issues, Mainstream will carry the text of some more 


chapters of this important report. 


T recent years India’s 
developed certain serious economic maladies. 
In the first instance the economy has become heavily 
dependent on foreign aid. The proportion of foreign 
aid in the Plan Development Programme has been 
continuously rising since the First Five Year Plan. 
Since the prospects of the availability of foreign aid 
in the last two or three years have become very un- 
certain and rather dim, there has been a slack in the 
levels of economic activity and employment in the 
economy. 

Secondly, there has been the paradox of inflationary 
recession having come in the economy and tending 
to become all pervasive. The chief characteristic of 
the recession is that, while on the one hand there 
are large unutilised industrial capacities in the eco- 
nomic system, the supply of raw materials and other 
components for production of final goods is extre- 
mely deficient. The decline of agricultural production 
explains only a part of this phenomena, while another 
part will have to be ascribed to the general shortages 
in the economy which have been generated as a result 


of the growing inter-sectoral imbalances caused by . 


the functioning of the financial institutions and the 
economic system in a particular manner. 

The most curious aspect of the present situation 
is that the price level of industrial and agricultural 
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national economy has 


— Editor. 


goods continues to be very high despite the slack in 
demand. Obviously, the financial system of the coun- 
try seems to have acquired such characteristics that 
it is able to sustain a prolonged holding of goods in 
the economy without leading to the adjustments of 
the price level with the existing state of demand and 
supply. 

The role of bank credit in the situation is obviously 
an important factor to be examined in so far as it 
helps to create the present situation as well as to 
maintain it for a long period. 

In addition, due to various political and economic 
reasons, both national and international the pers- 
pective of long term development of the economy 
is tending to get blurred. The commitment 
to long term programmes of plan development has 
tended to become weak in recent years and greater 
attention is being given to measures of policy which 
seek to attain economic stability rather than eco- 
nomic growth. In this context too, it has become 
necessary to examine the role that the banking system 
of the country has played so far in promoting the long 
term growth of the economy as well as in creating 
conditions in which further growth of industry and 
agriculture has been halted in recent years. 

With this background in our mind, we have exa- 
mined in this Report the structure and functioning 
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of our banking system and drawn necessary conclu- 
- sions regarding its reorganisation, which in our opi- 
nion are vital for accelerating further growth of the 
economy aud the achievement of broader social 
objectives, $ . 

The- magnitude of the bank déposits in 1965 was 


leaves the private sector Indian banks as 53 only. 


. Foreign Banks” 


“only 15 per cent of the National Income (at current ` 


` prices).. The corresponding figure for 1951 was 9 

- per cent. In money terms, the bank deposits have 
grown on an average at the rate of nearly 16 per cent 
ie. from Rs. 908.47 crores in^1951 to Rs. -3073.36 
crores in 1965. ` : 


This fact indicates.two things. One, that the bank: 


deposits: in India represent a significant part of the 
Nation's disposable resources. And secondly, the 
. growth of bank deposits has beeri-nearly five times. 
~ the rate of growth of the National Income. | With 
each successive year of planning, in India, the banks 


havé béen. accumulating larger and larger financial | 
resources of the society. On the assumption that the ` 


pas trends would continue it can be safely projected 
that banks would very soon acquire command over the 
-bulk of the nation’s financial resources. - os 


"Declining Number of Banks 


The Banking institutions in India can be broadly 
grouped under two- categories viz., (i) scheduled, and 
(ii) non-s sheduled: Since 1951 there has been a signi- 
ficant decline in "the number of these institutions. 
From a.total of 566 banks (of both categories) in 
1951, the number had come down to-only 109 in 
1965. The reduction in the number of non-scheduled 
banks has. been phenomenal—from 473 to mere 33; 
and the scheduled banks from 92 in 1951 to 76 in 
1965. As is only natural, with reduction in numbers 
on the-one side and growth in banking deposits .on 
the other, it has led to larger concentration within 
- the banking sector. f : 7 ` 


Scheduled and Non-Scheduled Banks 


.. Qut of the total bank deposits of Rs. 3183.20 
crores in 1965, the non-scheduled "banks, which 


numbered 33, held deposits worth Rs. 24.15 crores 
.only. . Similarly; the significance of non-scheduled 


banking has been very little in terms of advances and . 


other operations. Past experiencé provides support 
to the idea that small financial institutions have. little 
placein a developing society. These do not enjoy confi- 
dence of the public in general;.nor do these institu- 
tions have the resources to organise süch facilities 
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The total number of scheduled Bank offices at the ' 
end of 1965, were 6,133 only. Table-I- gives details 
of the State-wise Bank Offices. : : 

It would be seen that out of the 92 offices óf the 
foreign banks, 75 offices were located in four States 
of the country ie. Maharashtra, 23; West Bengal, 
25; Delhi, 17; and Madras 10. Punjab and Kerala 
had 4 offices each. States like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa did not have even a single branch of foreign 
banks. “It is, therefore, obvious that the foréign banks 
have generály confined themselves to. centres of . 
international trade. Also itis by io coincidence 


t. 


that majority of the foreign bank-offices have been 


at thezseaports-of the country-—except Delhi, for - 
obvious, reasons. f OM ES, 


Concentration of Barking Operations—State-wise 

In the case of Indian scheduled commercial banks 
it can be seen that bank offices arè concentrated in a 
few States only. For instance a large number-of the ` 
offices are located in five States viz., Maharashtra, 
Madras, Gujarat, Mysore and West Bengal, The five 
States’ combined total of bank offices was 3,065 out 
of the total of 5,812. States like Jammu and Kashmir, 


- Bihar, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh had a signifi- 


- were located in towns 
- and lesser. 


which can be easily provided by the large sized nation- ~ 


al financial institutions. Therefore, for the purpose 


of our discussion,the non-scheduled banks have very _ 


Jittle significance. c. 

~ The scheduled banks are 76 and these can be 
grouped under (i) the Public Sector and (ii) the Private 
Sector. The former comprises of the State Bank of India 
and seven of its subsidiaries.t Out of the remaining 68 
‘scheduled banks 15 banks are of foreign origin. This 


Le 
1. The subsidiaries to State Bank of India are: (i) The 


"State Bank of Bikaner & Jaipur; (ii) The State : Bank of 
Sioderabad; (ii) The State Bank of Indore; (iv) The State 
Bank of Mysore; (v) The State Bank of Patiala; (vi) The 
-State Bank of Saurashtra; and (vii) The State Bank of 
Travancore , É I: 
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cantly smaller share in the national total. However, 
two States, namely Kerala and Mysore, are excep- 
tions. Otherwise, the bank offices have been mainly 
located in the comparatively well-off States of the 
country. - f ? Lt 

Another way of studying the capital distribution 
of bariking activity is to have a look at the distribution 
of bank offices according to the population of urban ' 
centres. Table II shows the number of offices in 
centres of varying population. - 3 

From it is evident that the banking activity has 


_been mainly confined to urban centres. For instance,. 


nearly two-thirds of the bank offices are located in- 
centres having population‘of more than 1 lakh. On 
the other hand only.15 per cent of bank offices 
with population of 10,000- 
In both the above tables if one compares the degree 
of: spatial concentration of banking. activity, as re- 
presented by the. offices, one' notices that the degree 


-of dispersion is comparatively higher in the case of the 


State Bank of India and its subsidiaries.. Compara- 
tively the State Bank offices are more evenly distri- 
buted than that of- the private’ commercial’ banks. 
Similarly, a larger percentage of the State Bank offices 
are located in smaller towns as compared to the pri- 
vate banks. Nearly one-fifth of the private banks are 
in big cities whereas the corresponding percentage for 


'the State Bank isonly 5.6. There is clear indication 


that the State Bank offices are opened in such areas. 


. where the private banks hesitate. It- could happen only 


“because the State Bank had.followed a different 


policy as regards the opening of offices, from that ^ 


‘of other banks. 


However, the overall picture of banking in India 
is that of un-even distribution. It becomes further - 
clear from the State-wise breakup of banking- offices 
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TABLE I I 
Showing State-wise Break-up of Bank Offices in India 


t> . - . Em 


























: " No. of Offices in-Each State ."  . Percentage yf Office in eachs 
; i zh . waar : State 
No. - States - S.B.I. and O.I.S.B. F.B. Total §.B.I. and O.LS.B. Foreign 
WP ODE Ade xti DU ' Sub.: ` 20 Sub /— . ` Banks 
1... a 2 ^| 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Andhra Pradesh : i 205 ~ 217 . 2 424 _ 10,7 5.06 22- 
2. Assam ~ -« ; 34. 24 , '1 59 | 1.8 0.6 Lt 
3. Bihar `. Sip 93 CO 120 -== 213 4.8 31 moe 
4. Gujarat ^ 155 329 1 485 8.1 8.4 1.1 
5. Jammu & Kashmir - 2.. R2 1 15 0.1 03 : 1.1 
6. Kerala Ae : 126 . 251 4 387 6.6 66 43 
7. Madhya Pradesh. © ^: . . 134 .- 104 -— — 238 710 2.7 a 
` 8. Madras . : 161 - 679° -. 10 850 |: 8.4 17.4 10.9 
9. Maharashtra : 199 - 587 23 809 10.4 15.1 25.0 
10. Mysore - - z 137 . 429 1 567 7.1 11.0 1.1 
11. Nagaland í -2 <- — — 2 0.1 -—. — 
12. Orissa "ES 49 20 — : 69 ^ 2.6 005 0 me 
13. Punjab . 143 232 4 37 7.4 : 60. 143. 
14. Rajasthan . 125 . 119 — 244 6.5 3.1 — 
15. Uttar Pradesh  . 213 325 2 ` 540 11.0 . 8.3 2.2 
16. West Bengal ` 94 229 25 354 4.9 5.9 27.2 
17. Union Territories — 48 + 209 18 215 ^ 25 54 19.5 
18. Total : 1920 3892 92 5904 100.0 100.0 - 100. 
. S.BJ. i State Bank of Indiaand Subsidiaries. 
, O.LS.B.. : Other Indian Scheduled Commercial Banks 
F.B. _ : Foreign Banks i 
TABLE II x 
E Showing Distribution of Bank Offices According to Popülation of the Locations 
. "Number of Offices as on December 31, 1965 
S. - Population Range Foreign . State Bank -Other Total Percentage Percentage Percentage 
No. oí Banks & Subs. Indian of Col.2 - of Col.3 of Col. 4 
po d C 7m . 20. - Schedu- l ae 
x . . led Banks 
` I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Unclassified - = 14 42 116 3.8 1.0 - 20 
2. Less than 5,000 — . 104 17 221 5.4 3.0 . 3.8 
3, 5,000 to 10,000 E 1 289 258 548 15.0 6.6 , 04 
4. 10,000 to 25,000 © 1 620 625 1246 323. 16.0 21.4 
5. 25,000 to 50,000 3 315 510 828 16.4 13.1 442 
6. 50,000 to 1 lakh — 161 , 486 647 > 84 12.5 11.1 
7. 11.kh to 5 lakh . v out 192 849 1052 10.0 21.8 18.1 
8. 5 lakh to 10 lakh 5 58 - 230 293 3.0 5.9 | $0 
9. 10 lakh and above 71 107 715 953 5.6 19.9 16.4 
10. Total - 92 1920. 3892 5812 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source : R.B.1.—Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1966. ` 
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the deposits and back credit in relation to population. 
From the following table it would be seen that the 
most highly developed States; from banking view 
point, are Madras, Mysore, Kerala and Gujarat. Tlie 
worst in order are: Orissa, J. & K., Bihar, and Assam. 
In the first category of States a bank office exists for 
every 50,000. persons whereas in the worst an office 
is for more than two lakh persons. (See Table-III 
showing Distribution of Bank Offices, Deposits and 
Bank Credit in Different States (1965). 


Per Cap ita Deposits in States 


From column 3 of Table III it is also clear that 
per-capita deposits are the highest in those States 
which have larger number of offices. For instance, 
the four States (after excluding two States, namely, 
West Bengal and Maharashtra where the higher per 
capita deposits can be explained because of the high 
quantum of demand deposits of the industrial and 
business enterprises) with the higher per-capita de- 
posits are those which had larger banking offices. 

‘Looked from the per capita bank credit angle it 
would be seen that except for the four States (namely, 
Maharashtra, West Bengal, Madras and Gujarat) 
the per capita credit in 12 States was lower than the 
national per capita average of Rs..44.6. In Maha- 


us 
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rashtra the per capita credit was Rs. 152.1; West 
Bengal Rs. 123.1; Madras Rs. 60.8 and in Gujarat 
Rs. 57.7. Onthe other hand, the per capita bank 
credit was as low as Rs. 3.4 in Jammu and Kashmir; 


Rs. 4.6 in Orissa; Rs. 6.9 in Bihar and Rs. 9.1 in Assam. - 


In the-rest of the States the figure varied from Rs; 
12.0 to nearly Rs. 40.0. f 


Credit Deposit Ratio l 


It is of interest to see the credit-deposit ratio in 
States. It is only in the case of two States, West Ben- 
gal and Madras that the ratio is more than 100 showing 
that the Bank credit is 6 per cent more than the de- 
posits. In the case of the rest of the States the ratio 
is less than 100. In five States the ratio is less than 50 
with Jammu and Kashmir having the ratio -as low 


: as 7.8. : 


Bank Investments 


It needs to be mentioned here that credit/deposit 
ratio does not represent the true picture. It is so 
because out of the total deposits the investments 
accounted for nearly 935.16 crores in 1965. Nearly 
four-fifths of the bank investments were held in the 


form of securities of the Central and State: Govern- ' 


ments. Investments, other than the Government 


E : Showing Distribution of Bank Offices, Deposits and Bank Creditin Different States (1965) l 





` Per Capita -Per Capita Cr.] De- 





À 


S. : 000 person. ` f 
No. States ` Per Office . Deposits Bank Credit posit 
. Ratio 
1. Andhra Pradesh " Aap 90 300 17.4 58.0 
2. Assam — ES 227 - 22.7 9.1 40.0 
3. Bihar. > 234 .' 19.3 6.9. 36.0 
4. Gujarat l 47 103.7 51.1 56.0 
5. Jammu & Kashmir ae 246 43.7 ^ 34 78.0 
6. Kerala . e 48 51.1 31.0 61.0 
7. Madhya Pradesh |. S8 21.9 14.9 68.0 
8. Madras ~~ i 4l 51.5 60.8 106.0 
9, Maharashtra ds 53 184.8 152.1 82.0 
10. Mysore - : 45 X. 374 39.5 69.0 
11. Nagaland’ o is =; — 
32. Orissa . 273 9.3 4.6 50.0 
13; Punjab ae . 89 78.9 . 33.6 43.0 
14, Rajasthan B. n 91 23.2 12.1 52.0- 
15. Uttar Pradesh  . 145 28.8 12.7 44.0 
16. West Bengal 112 115.8 123,1 106.0 
17. All India Average Bes? ge SROs 64.2 44.6 67.0 





Source ; R.B.I. i Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, December, 1966. 
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securities, were of the order of Rs. 159.97. (See Table- 
IV Showing Pattern of Investments of the Scheduled 
Bank (March 1965). 


TABLE IV 


‘Showing Pattern of Investments of the 
Scheduled Bank (March 1965) 











S.No. Sources of Investment Amount Percentage 
1 2: y 3 

]. Government Securities 755.12 80.7 
a) Central E 562.69 60.2 
b) States 191.20 20.4 
c) Others 1.23 0.1 
2. Domestic Investments 159.97 17.1 
-a) Trustee Securities 114.53 12.2 

b) Shares of Joint Stock 
Companies 25.04 2.7 
c) Real Estate [1021 1.1 
3. Foreign Investments 20.7 2.1 
Total 935.16 100.0 


araea eaS 


Source: R.B.I. Statistical Tables Relating to 
Banks in India, Dec., 1966. 


"From this it would be seen that investments ac- 
count for nearly 30.7 percent of the total deposits. 
Therefore, credit/deposit ratio should take into ac- 
count the spatial investment pattern as well. In the 
absence of more details on state-wise bank investments, 
for the purpose of understanding real credit policies, 
one may deplete the deposits of each State, on an 
average, by the percentage of investments to deposits. 
For instance, one can take itthat each State has to 
share its bank deposits with the Central and State 
Governments by a certain ratio. For the year 1965 
one may spread the bank investments of Rs. 935.16 
crores equally over all states. (See Table V Showing 
Variation in Bank Deposits and Credit—State-wise) 


Movement of Resources 
Table V shows Statewise bank deposits and credit 


as on March 31, 1965. Column 3 gives the adjusted . 


deposits is shown in column 4 and 5. From these 
columns it emerges that out of the 16 States of the 
country only three States are such which draw more 
bank credit than their deposits. It can be seen that 
through the institution of banking nearly 345 crores 
of rupees are channelized for purposes of business 
and industrial activity from. the óther States and 


' made available to West Bengal, Maharashtra and 


Madras. The situation can also be described as one in 
which the commercial banking institutions act as ins- 
truments of mobilizing savings from the other States 
of the country for supporting investments and other 
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- advances in cities, 


economic activity in the three states which are alredy 
well developed. 

Viewed from another angle the banks act as 
instruments to ensure flow of financial resources from 
under-developed areas to the industrially advance 
ones. If one looks at the pattern of advances and 
deposits; according to the centres of population, 
one finds relatively much higher concentration, of 
The advance/deposits ratio for 
large cities works out to be as high as 91.3 whereas 
the ratio is 39.2 in the case of small centres. 

Another factor which needs to be kept in mind is 
that the nature of deposits also varies from centre to 
centre. However, broadly speaking, fixed and saving 
deposits from higher percentage of the deposits in 
smaller centres whereas in larger cities (as is also true 
of industrially developed states) the deposits are niore 
of the nature of demand deposits. "Viewed in this 
light the flow of funds from under-developed states 
may appear to be even more significant. Similarly, 
it would be seen that banks help to mobilize savings 
from smaller population centres to larger. ones. 

From the above account it may be said that bank- 
ing institutions in India have not been uniformly 
developed in all States. Also there is an evidence 
that bank offices have been mainly operatingin thick- 
ly populated centres, In this regard, a better spatial 
dispersion of the State Bank of India is well recognised 
than of the other commercial banks. The disparities 
in level of growth of banking is indicated by number 
of offices, and the magnitudes of bank deposits and 
credit. Another interesting feature of the Indian 
banks operation in their impact on the flow of finan- 
cial surpluses from different states to only three 
states of the country. As can be expected from the 
above pattern of the growth of banking in this coun- 
try, an evidence to the fact exists that banks act as 
instruments of mobilizing savings from smaller centres 
for providing credit in the urban and industrial cen- 
tres of the country. 


Paid-up Capital and Deposits Ratios 


Another important feature of the Indian banking 
system is the extremely low ratio between the paid-up 
capital and the bank deposits. - Initially the -banks 
were established with very little paid-up capital and 
the situation continues to be so. For instance, the 
paid-up capital of most of the banks have been around 
one to two crores, The total paid-up capital of all the 
Indian Scheduled Banks (numbering 61) stood at Rs. 
44.36 crores only. However, because of the continued 
pursuasion on the Reserve Bank the banks have 
built up some reserves. The totalequity capital of the 
scheduled Banks was Rs. 61.78 crores in 1951 and it 
rose to Rs. 93.25 crores in 1965. Theriseinthe amount 
has been mainly due to the building up of Reserves. 
The rise in paid-up-capital and reserves has been by 
about 50 per cent only whereas the bank deposits have 
grown by nearly 238 per cent. As a result the ratio 
of paid-up-capital and reserves to Deposits has gone 
down from 9.7 per cent in 1951 to 3.4 per cent in 1965. 





2. For an analysis of the deposits and advances in cities 
and smaller centres, See: Kanvinde, A.J. State Bank. of yndia, 
Monthly Review, July, 1967, pp. 234-246. 
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TABLE V : 
; 'Showing Variation in Bank Deposits and Credit (State-wise) oe oe 








a Deposit Credit Deposits Excess Excess 
No. ` States ` - -~ vn Crores in Crores after acc- Deposits - Credit 
tos E f $ : ounting for j 5 
investment 
"(in Crores) a 
T ae NT v es 4 - x AS 6 


me 


Andhra Pradesh tC 1113 ^ 668 792 














1 + 12.4 — 
2.. Assain : n 3 . 304 7122. 21.0 + 88 = 
3. Bihar s p os .96.6 34.6 ' 669 + 323 — 
4.: Guja£áàt . g^ wes > 235.3 130.9 163.1 + 322 — 
.5. Jammu & Kashmir . . 16.1 1.3 11.1 + 9.8 — 
6.. Kerala * 94.3 572 65.3 + 84 — 
7. Madhya Pradesh Y 77.3 52.6 53.6 +. 10 = 
- +8. Madras : B . 2024 - 214.0 140.3 + = 73.7 
. -9, Maharashtra EX 795.5 | 6550 551.3 + 103.7 
10. Mysore oe ; : 1464 ` 100.6 101.5) + 09 =. 
11. Nagaland - Soe — — — . — 
12. Orissa ` f . 17.6 8.7 12.2. + 3.5 — 
-13. Punjab u . 175.7 ~ 7A] > 121.8 + 47.7 —- 
14. Rajasthan. . e 31.3 26.8 35.6 + 8.8 —: 
15. Uttar Pradesh . ` 225.9 99.3 156.5 + 57.2 — 
16. West Bengal : 453.0 481.4 313.9 — 167.5 
17. All India * ex .3049.2 1216.4 2116.4 4-344.9 344.9 
. Source : R.B.L—Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, December, 1966 
" TABLE VI 
Showing Paid-up-Capital and Deposits Ratio In the Indian Banks— 1965 
S. . Name of the Bank . -  Paid-up-Capital- Deposits ' Ratio 
No. . : ; and Reserves (Cr). (Crores) © (Col.2/3 
.1 i ; 2 = 3 4 
1. Bank of Barod 20 - - 185.91 107 
2. .Bank of India , . 40 235.72 1.69 — 
- 3. Central Bank of India : 4.7 c 306.04 1.54 
4.. Punjab National Bank - f 2.0 ; 232.96 x 0.86 
. 5. United Commercial Bank . . 28 ~ 141.15 i 1.98 _ 
. 6. Five Banks (1 to 5) n 15.5 1101.78 1.48 
7. State Bank of India : "S 10.63 ~ 881.47 : 1,20 | 
(and its Subsidiaries) B ; : . 
8. All Scheduled Banks , 444. "^ 281466 . ^ 3:97 








Pa 


‘Source : R.B.I.—Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, December, 1966. 
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The paid-up-capital Deposit ratio for the overall 
banking séctor is low ih itself but if one looks at the 
- fatio in the individual banking companies, one would 
notice that the samé is extremely low in the case of the 


bigger banks of the country. How important this. 


tatio is, needs to be underlined because it is the paid- 
up-capital the ownership of which determines control- 
Jing authority over the banks. Table VI shows paid-up- 
capital to Deposits ratio of the importaht banks in 
the country: 


Ownership of Bank Shares 


The quantum of paid-up-capital or its relation- 
ship with deposits is not in itself of much significance 
as the implications of the pattern of the ownership 
of the bank shares which form the paid-up-capital. 
Take the case of the Central Bank of India. The 
pald-up-capital is Rs. 4-70 crores. According to the 
information provided in the balance sheet of the 
Bank, the bank Had 12.6 lakh shares held by 24,800 
share-holders. Nearly 92 per cent of the share-holders 
held less than 100 shares each. Another 5 per cent 
held shares between 100-200 each and 2 per cent held 
shares between 200-500, It was only one per cent of 
the share-holders who held more than 500 shares, 
individually. From another point of view 49 
` per cent of the shares were held by 3 per ceht of the 
share holders and 36 per cent sharés were owned by 
one per cent of the share-holders. 


The pattern of ownership is widely dispersed. If 
ore were to have details regarding the spatial distri- 
bution of bank share-owners, one would find that a 
large part of the shares are held by small isolated 
individuals scattered throughout the country. On 
the other hand a fraction’of the share-holders own a 
big block of shares. The wide dispersion of sharehold- 
ers to strength the control of a small section of 
the share-holders in the banks. In a company in which 
all share-holders could be present at its General Meet- 
ings, the group which wishes to carry majority would 
require 51 per cent votes. But if the share-holders are 
scattered all over the country an interest group can 
enjoy control over the company with even much lesser 
votes. Because of the wide distance and lack of in- 
terest by an average share-holder, control over the 
the banks is exercised by a small group. Even keeping 
the numbers aside, one needs an investment of Rs. 
1.0 Crore only to obtain control over a bank with 
paid-up-capital of Rs. 2.0 crores. It is through this 
mechanism that control over each banking insti- 
tution has come to rest with a group of persons or a 
few families. 


It is in this regard that the Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, said: : 


“One of the structural feature of Indian banking 
is this concentration of power which, in some 
cases, is enormous in relation to the capital actual- 
ly employed. From time to time we comè across 
cases in which à family or group has a controlling 
interest in a bank and it has become a major 
task of inspection to prévent the exercise of this 
interest in undesirable ways." , 
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Ownership and Control of Banks 


On account of the scatteredness of the share 
holdings of private commercial banks as well as the 
limited amount of paid-up ¢apital in relation to the 
total deposits, it is necessary to examine the owner- 
ship and control of private commercial banks in 
India. Here, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
petsons who own shares iñ the banking companies 
and those who put their deposits in the banks. As 
we have seen the ratio of paid-up capital of the total 
number of deposits is extremely low. Consequently, 
the depositors have much higher stakes in the success- 
ful operations of private commercial banks, financially 
speaking, than the owners of share capital. Neverthe- 
less, it is found, as already indicated above, that the 
ownership and control of the total finances of the 
banking system rests with very small nurüibet of per- 
sons who are able to determine the patterns of allo- 
cation and investment of bank finance according to 
their own individual interests and convenience. 


With the present system of private ownership of 
banks, the security enjoyed by the depositors is con- 
siderably weakened since it rests on the ability and 
competence of those who control the allocation and 
investment of bank finances. But from the point of 
view of social justice and of encouragement of the 
confidence of depositors in the banking system, it is 
necessary that they should be ensured a complete 
security for their deposits with the banks which can 
be done only if the banking system was to be national- 
ised and thé ownership of banks was to rest in the 
Government. This is because the first claims on the 
the resources of a bank in case of its failure would bé 
that of depositors and not of the owners of shate 
capital, and tliis would be best ensured by a national- 
ised banking system. 


While under any law the private banking insti- 
tutions can go bankrupt, there is nothing like a phe- 
nomenon called government going bankrupt. Hence 
the interest of the depositors cannot be admittedly 
secured beyond any doubt whereas in case of private 
banking, insecurity can never be ruled out. 


If ownership alone is to be the criterion. it stands 
to reasoh to state that the depositors whose deposits 
are infinitely for greater in proportion to the total 
paid up capital should be considered the legitimate 
owners of thé banks rather than the market share- 
holders, and an ordinaty depositor, in fact, exer- 
cises greater control over government and govern- 
mental activities than he can ever do in the case of 
private bank. 


Thus eveñ from the point of view of exercise and 
control in the case of nationalised institution, the 
depositor will not be an invisible owner but ari active 
participant in the exercise of control. 


Ownership of Deposits 


The total number of bank accounts stood at 1.02 
crores in 1965. Out of this fixed deposit accounts 
were nearly 19 lakhs and the saving deposits nearly 
67 lakhs. The number of current accounts were around 
161akhs. Table VII provides break-up of the accounts 
and deposits. 
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TABLE VII 


Showing Distribution of Accounts and 
Deposits 











S. Category Accounts Deposits Accou- De- 
No. Cr. nts posits 
per- per 
cent cent 
I 2 3 4 5 
1l." Demand De- ^ 
posits 16,32,000 835.7 15.9 30.8 
2. Savings Depo- 
sits . 67,28,000 581.7 65.7 214 
3. Fixed Deposits 18,74,000 12,965 18.3 47.7 





"Total 1,02,34,000 2,713.9 100.0 100.0 





It would be seen that nearly 31 per cent of the 
deposits are demand deposits held by nearly 16% of 
the accounts. The savings accounts from nearly 
two-thirds of the total bank accounts. i 

For the purpose of the study of the ownership 
pattern of the bank deposits the clientale can be 
grouped under three broad heads; (i) Personal and 
partnerships; (ii) Government, public sector and 
cooperatives; aud (iii) corporate sector. 

Out of the total demand deposits of Rs. 835.7 
crores, nearly 24 percent belonged to the corporate 
sector. In the case of savings accounts the entire 
deposits of Rs. 581.7 crores belonged to personal 
accounts. Similarly, about three forths of the fixed 
deposits were that of personal and. partnership ac- 
counts. If one looks at the savings and fixed deposits 
collectively, one would see that out of the total de- 
posits less than eight per cent of the deposits (amount) 
belonged to the corporate sector. For the purpose 
of our discussion one can combine the ownership 
category of personal and partnerships with the Gov- 
ernment and cooperatives. The ownership pattern 
of bank deposits indicates that practically nine-tenths 
of the bank deposits belong to a large number of small 
depositors or government institutions and cooperatives. 


Industry and Banks 

However, the control over banks is enjoyed by the 
corporate sector only. This is evident from three 
set of statistics. One, the close relationship between 
the corporate sector and the bank Directors; two, 
the nature of credit policies as pursued by banking 
insitutions ; and three, the extent to which the Directors 
of the banking companies have taken loans from the 
banks. 


Inter-locking 
The extent of inter-locking between leading banks 
and other companies a study was conducted in the 
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company Law Department by Shri R. K. Nigam. 
According to the Survey of Directorships of the 
twenty'leading banking companies, a total of 188 
persons served as Directors on the boards of these 
20 banks. The 188 bank directors held 1452 director- 
ship of other companies also. The total number of 
companies under these directors were 1100. This 
excludes non-profit making organisations. 

A detailed study of the directorships held by the 
directors of the five leading banks reveals that through 
common directors these five banks are connected with 
33 insurance companies, 6 financial companies and 
25 investment trusts. Further, these banks were 
connected to 584 manufacturing and other 
companies and 26 trading companies and 
15 associations not for profit (See Table- X, 
Showing Distribution Directorships Held by the 
Directors of the Leading Five Banks). 

The close relationship between the private cor- 
porate sector aud the banking institutions was also 
underlined by the Mahalanobis Committee Report. 
It had specially noted that “The dominance of in- 
dustrial directors on the boards of the commercial 
banks is seen to be much greater in the case of the 
first-eight banks, in whose case they numbered 59 
out of 77 or nearly 77 per cent of the total”. 


Financial Accommodation to Directors 


A very natural corollary of the close relationship 
between the banks and the industrial enterprises is 
the advantage that these industrialists enjoy for the 
purpose of credit accommodation to their own con- 
cerns, Due to obvious reasons a bank director is in 
a better position to obtain credit from his bank. The 
debt due to the bank directors or their companies was 
nearly Rs. 55.8 crores in 1954. But the amount had 
risen to Rs. 290.9 crores by 1965. The debt due re- 
flects only the amount due at the end of the year. 
The bank loans given to the Directors and their 
companies in the same year stood at Rs. 317.4 crores. 

The figures given above should only be taken as 
broad indications of the financial accommodation 
that the bank Directors obtain directly from their 
own banks. But the advantages enjoyed by the 
bank directors and the ease with which they can secure 
bank credit, is not fully reflected. in these figures. 
There is no doubt that the director of a bank com- 
mands a special status and reputation and thereby 
his association helps the companies to secure easy 
credit from practically any banking institution. 
Moreover, the phenomena of ‘back scratching’ and 
its implications cannot be assessed through these 
figures. 


Back Scratching 


Supposing 'X' is the director of ‘A’ bank and ‘Y’ 
that of ‘B’ bank. With a mutual understanding, bank 
‘B’ can lend loans to ‘X’ and in return ‘Y’ can obtain 
similar financial accommodation from ‘A’. In this 
way both banks have not lent to their own directors; 
and yet bank credit has been made available to 
both the bank directors. This .phenomena 
is a well known one in the financial circles. 
It would be no surprise if the total bank credit ad- _ 
vanced, directly or indirectly, to bank directors works 
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„Showing Ownership Pattern of Demand, Savings and Fixed Depo 


» 





S. , 
No. i Partnership — . Cooperative .. Corporate Sector 
* Category 7-00 ,' Cr? 00 >- Cres 090-7 | . Cr 
.. Acets.” Amount Accts. - Amount Accts. > Amount 
1 Dom. Hs, 4 074 85- 6 7 
1. Demand Deposits : ' '.1529 4689 ^ - 41 1857 63 181.1 
2- Savings Deposits "6028. 5817 yi. Tees — — E = 
3. Fixed Deposits: 1855 929.9 - 10  — 2180. 9 148.5 
Total 10.112 19805 — .51 > 4037 72: 3296 
TABLE IX. 
i Structure of Demand, Savings and Time Deposits 
S. Limited Companies Govt. Quasi |. . 7 Personal and 
No. Deposits . i . ME Govt. & Coops. . Partnerships 
l Accts. Amounts Accts. Amount’? Accts. Amounts’ 
_ in 000 in Crores in 000 in Crores in 000 in Crores 
1 -2 E A : 6 7 
. I. Demand Deposits 
(i) Industry. 18 64.6 1 38.4 64 25.3 
(ii)- Trading 30 46.1 1 7.8 588 158.2 
(ii) Financial ` 6 -54.9 — 2.6 — 2.3 
(iv) Others... - 9 15.5 39 136.9 877 282.1 
Total (D) - 63 181.1 4l 185.7 1519 468.9 
II Savings Deposits 6728 581.7 
-` II. Time Deposits 
(i) Industry ' 3c . 73.8 1 31.8 3 9.7 
(i). Trading 3 38.6 -— 123 56 36.6 
(iii) Financial 1 6.7 a 5.9 m 0.4 
(iv) Others 2 29.4 9 ‘168.1 1796 883.2 . 
Total GID 9 148.5 10 218.0 1855 929.9 - 
Grand Total “72. —9)»6  .5 403.7 10112 - 1980.5 
Source : R.B.I. : Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, December ,1966. © 
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. TABLE Viri 


4 


‘Personal and ` ` Govt. and 


sits Under three Categories. _- 








out to be around Rs. 600 crores to Rs. 700 crores. 


Thus out of the aggregate bank credit, a few indus- . 


trial houses would be claiming a large chunk. 

The figures of bank credit to their directors also 
suffer from another serious limitation. According 
to the Bank Companies Act, no bank director can 
hold directorship of another bank and there is also 
a limit beyond which no individual can hold company 
directorships. These legal provisions are very easily 
set aside if one has his wife alive; and the situation 
is most convenient if one is lucky enough to have a 
large number of children or relations. In India, 
therefore, it poses no problem to keep oneself within 
the legal limits and yet Operationally continue as one 
would if there were no legal restrictions. 

Thus the quantum of bank loans, shown against 
the Directors and their companies in the above State- 
ments, is only the direct and a clear one—for which 
returns have been filed to the Reserve Bank. But 
the extent of ‘back scratching’ can only be known 
through a study of the manner in which the bank 
credit in India has been shared by individuals, the 
banking magnets and the few big industrial and 
business houses to which the Directors belong. 


Lion Share in Bank Loans 

An indication of the gross underestimation of the 
Bank loans to the Directors and their companies is 
revealed by a compilation of the data regarding the 
bank loans and advances for the year 1966. The total 
bank credit for this year stood at nearly Rs. 2432 
crores. This amount was shared by nearly 9 lakhs 
accounts. A break up of tie bank loans and ad- 
vances for this year indicates that out of this Rs. 
1800 crores were lent to nearly four thousand accounts 
only. It has also been brought out that in June 1967, 
572 borrowers in the entire banking system were 


extended nearly Rs. 1400 crores out of the bank. 


credit of nearly Rs. 1800 crores given for industrial 
and commercial purposes to the big borrowers. This 
means that nearly two-thirds of the total bank credit 
was obtained under less than six-hundred accounts 
in the country which formed a fraction of the total 
borrowers. 

If the five to six hundred accounts were to be 
identified by industrial and business houses one would 
find that the number of borrowers are in fact only 
four or five and also those only who enjoy control 
over the largest banks of the country. Thus the 
figure of Rs. 292 crores as debt due from the Bank 
Directors and their Companies reflects less than 
one fourth of the financial consideration that has 
been actually shown to the Banks.* 

Another indicator of the phenomena of ‘back 
scraching’ is evident from the extent of mutual accom- 
modation of the Big houses while appointing Direc- 
tors over the Bank Management Boards. Even a 
cursery glance at the composition of the Boards of 
Directors of the five largest banks would show that 
the banks managements are closely interlinked with 





* The Minister for Plenning Sri Ashoka Mehta while 
delivering convocation Address at Saugar on 4th Feb., 1966 
said: “Broadly speaking, about 650 accounts in this country 
constitue roughly two-thirds of the total advances of the 
banking system". 
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one another through different members of the samé 
family holding Directorships in three or four, out of 
the five largest banks. For instance, the four mem- 
bers of one family held one Bank Directorship each 
in the Punjab National Bank, the United Commercial 
Bank, the Bank of India and the Bank of Baroda. 
Similarly, the Birlas held Directorships on two Banks, 
viz., the Bank of Baroda and the United Commercial 
Bank. Apart from the interlinks through family 
members the close links within the banking sector 
have often been seen through the non-family group- 
m mbers also. Another interesting feature of the 
Bank Directorships is that there are very few changes 
in the composition of the Bank Directors overtime. 
In a rare case where a Bank Director did not continue 
for another term, it is not abnormal that the same 
individual was accommodated in one of the other 
Banks or some other-companies.* The hold of a 
family on a Bank is unfortunate and it creates pro- 
blem of its own but when a group of families control 
all the major Banks jointly very serious implications 
are bound to follow. 


Bank Credit For Industry & Commerce 


Thirdly, the close links between industry and 
banking institutions are also indicated in the pattern 
of bank advances. For instance, out of the bank or 
credit of Rs. 2097.7 crores for the year 1965, an 
amouni of Rs. 1287.3 crores was extended for indus- 
trial purposes and another Rs. 536.8 crores for com- 
merce. In other words, nearly 87 per cent of the 
bank credit was utilised for purposes of industry and 
commerce. Since 1950, the beginning of the Indian 
planning era and the time from when onward the 
banking business in India started growing at a fast 
rate, the pattern of bank loans has changed in such a 
manner that larger and larger share of the total bank 
credit is being directed to support industrial and 
commercial activities. For instance, in the year 
1953 (September) the total loans for industrial pur- 
poses stood at Rs. 182.39 crores only against the sum 
of Rs. 1287.3 crores in 1965. This is an increase of 
6 to 7 times whereas the total bank advances had 
increased by a little over 4 times only. As a result 
one notices that the industrial loans which comprised 
nearly 35.4 of the bank credit in 1953 accounted for 
61.5 per cent in 1965. The trend in bank loans ex- 
tended for agricultural purposes was absolutely to 
the contrary. In 1953 (September) agricultural loans 
stood at Rs. 19.02 crores whereas the amount was 
Rs. 3.9 crores only for the year 1965. Not only the 
amount of absolute loans for agriculture had come 
down to one fourth of what it was in 1953 but more 
significant is the fact that the share of the agricultural 
loans in total bank credit declined from 3.8 percent 
to its nearly one twentieth i.e. 0.2 per cent only. 


Bank Credit and Plan Priorities 


From the above account it is obvious that the bank 
credit in India is being increasingly directed for indus- 
trial and commercial activities in the country; and 





*This becomes unavoidable as no one can hold Director- 
ships in two Banks; and also holding of very large number of 
Directorships of companies does not find favour with Gov- 
ernment. 
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TABLE X 


^ 


, Showing Distribution of Directorships held by the Directors of the leading Five Banks 


j 














S. Name of the Bank > . aa ‘ l - Direétorships heldin . 
No. =- E ! ———————————————— 
Number | Number  Insu- Finan- Invest- Manufac- Trading. Associ- 
of Direc- of Direc- rance cial ' ments turing & Com- ations 
tors tors ships - Com- Trusts Other ^ panies’ not for 
held - panies Compan- |. `~ profit 
e s É uj l ies ] Ps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1, Bank of India... "ul 174. 10 1 8 146 9 a 
2. Central Bank of India - 10 108 4 od 3 94 4 2 — 
3, Bank of Baroda 12 . 9B ^ 9. — ~9 162 7 11 . 
4. United Commercial i I A. ! . 
Bank - 13 |. M4 6 “2 4 127 3 2 
5. Punjab National Bank 9 > 65 4 2 1 55 "- — 
Total ; ^ 55 689 33 2. 25 584 26 |. 15 


—nt 


Soutce : Nigam, R.K. : Coinpariy News and Notes, October 1, 1963, pp. 62-74. 


TABLE XI 


Showing Debts due by Companies or Firms in which Directors of the Bank are interested (Rs. in crores) 





S. Year All Banks Scheduled SBI, Other In- ` Foreign Non-Schedul- Five Banks 








No. Banks dian Barks ' Banks ed Banks 
1 2 3 4 "$c 6 7 8 
1. 1954 — 55.83 - 18.83 - 3183 5.69 — — 
2. 1955. . 52.35 5119 15.13 31.04 — 6.80 1.16 . — 
3. 1956 66.50 65.63 20.85 36.76 802 -~ 0.87 — 
4. 1957 103.14 102.41: 39.44 ‘54.20 8.95 0.73 — 
5. 1958 ` 109.57 108.99 51.08 - 50.57 7.39 0.59 — 
6. 1959 110.13 109.52 —Ó 43.79 56.60 9.67 0.61 — 
7. 1960 - 142.13 ` 141.96 63.17 68.11. 10.70 0.15 — 
8. 1961 ^ 156.30 155.92 67.81 "7292 14.19 0.38 51.96 
9. 1962 183.68 183.47 72.81 96.81 13.85 ~- 0.21 73.90 . 
10. 1964 228.57 228.35 29.43 ^ 7111.89 - 13.39 3 0.22 — 
il. — 


' 1965 290.96 290.87 126.36 135.07 13.89. - 0.9 





Source : R.B.I.—Statistics Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1955 to 1965. 
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out of the industrial loans a lions’ share is claimed by 
a few industrial Houses. Further, the tendency of 
increasing dominance of few houses in bank credit 
is on the increase. One can safely make a generali- 
zation that the banks have become instruments of 
mobilizing community savings for the growth of a. few 


big industrial houses. We will deal with this aspect a . 


Jittle later but the point to be emphasised here is that 
normally one would expect that the pattern. of Bank 
loans would reflect the Plan priorities not only in 
its distribution to individual sectors but more so 
in conformity- with the Plan priority industries and 
other social considerations. Oneis notsure if it was 
so. On the contray it appears that bank credit has been 
usedfor a number of such industries which had the 
least priority under the Plans and only those few who 


have, due to some historical reasons, come to enjoy 


control over the banking institutions. $ 

It needs to be said that the financing of industries 
in general and that of big industrial units is not the 
same thing as the ‘big industrial Houses’. Within the 
broad category of loans for “industrial purposes’, 
it is often observed, that not only the resources are 
directed to non-priority industries but also to indus- 
tries which are surely contrary to the broad social 
objectives—other than ‘concentration of economic 
power’. Therefore, while considering the fact that 
bank loans are increasingly used for industrial pur- 
poses one must distinguish between the desirable and 
the undesirable industries. 


Concentration in Consumer Goods Industries 


Since we have said above-that there can be cer- 
tain industries which may run contrary to the overall 
national and social objectives, we may explain this a 
little further with reference to the consumer goods 
industries. It is well known that there has been a 


clear but recent tendency in the industrial consumer ' 


goods production to have large scale production units. 
On the one hand, concentration of production in 
consumer goods industries leads to discourage the 


growth of small scale industries, and on the other, : 


it reduces opportunities of employment since large 
scale production is more mechanized. Very obviously 
such concentration in production- and industrialisa- 
tion runs contrary to the social objective of ensuring 


maximum employment opportunities in the economy. - 


The process is not complete here. More relevent 
question to be asked is whether the price charged from 
the consumer is higher than what could be for a 
similar product of small scale enterprises and in view 
of the advantages of economies of scale, which are 
available to large scale production units and what 
happens to the difference between the price paid by 
the consumer and the actual cost of production of a 
big industrial unit. If the pricing policy of these 
units was a deliberate‘one and was. used for the pur- 
pose of mopping away surpluses in the economy, 
or for ploughing back the surplus resources raised 
in this manner, there could be some justification for 
such concentration in production of consumer goods. 
But unfortunately, surpiuses obtained by this type of 
concentration, of production in consumer goods in- 
dustries do not get invested for expansion or establish- 
ment of other essential or priority industries. - A very 


little of this price differential is ploughed back. It . 
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happens so because large enterprises have to maintain 
huge sales organisations. As a result the adminis- 
trative and supervisory costs of distribution of these 
products involves 20 to 40 per cent of the gross sales. 
In the case of small enterprises the sales costs are 
very limited. Thus, what is-gained by way -of eco- 
nomies of large scale production is lost in supporting 
a huge administrative and distributive system by the 


- big industrial units. 


Prom our preceding discussion, it is evident that 


` the private commercial banking system in our country 


suffers from serious structural maladies. These have 
thwarted a purposeful use of bank credit in the Indian 
economy along desired lines. On the contrary banks 
have led to the creation of conditions in which eco- . 
nomic results are contrary to our planning priorities 
have followed. ; 
Moreover, it hàs been reported that a recent 
official document on social control over banking 


-contains a detailed study of India's banking system 


in which the following conclusiogs have been reached 
by the.author : PALM MS 

(1) The private commercial banks have failed to 
attract deposits of the rural masses in spite of the 
fact that the rural depositor is more than willing to 
take to’ baning habits once he comes into contact 


- with the organised banking sector. 


(2) The private commercial banks have mainly 
acted to drain away deposits from rural and semi- 
urban centres by means of fixing a low rate of interest 
on such disbursements. ; recs 

(3) Private commercial banks have contributed 
an extremely small proportion of bank credit-to small- 
industry and agriculture despite that fact that 40 per 


' cent of India's industrial production comes from small 


industry and 45 per cent of total national income 
from agriculture. 

(4) There is no basis in the arguments usually given 
by the private banks for their failure to help small 
scále industry and agriculture. . 

(5) The new entrepreneurs whose main capital 
is their technical and managerial skill have been de- 
nied bank credit facilities almost completely. 

(6) The use of bank credit is exclusive and highly 
concentrated which have led to many undesirable 
social consequences and conferred the benefits of 


- public savings upon only a few persons and indus- 


trialists. Private commercial banks, by their credit 
policies, have added, abetted and supported social 
undesirable activities. . 
(7) The support and attitudes of commercial banks 
in favour of certain industrial-houses have a vitally 
added to their capacity and influence to raise internal 
capital and secure foreign collaboration. (This has 
been clearly pointed out in the report of Dr. Hazari). 
(8) The private commercial banks have not been 
guided in their credit policies and practices by any 
positive social objectives and the major commercial 
banks have been highly selective and exclusive in their 
credit policies. T oL 
Siüce the above conclusions are admittedly. true, 
we do not wish to burden this document by presenting 
an analysis which would lead to the same conclusions. 
Hence we have deliberately avoided to include a 
discussion of.this aspect and take the above conclu- - 
sions for granted for Our purpose. ` 
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“BLACKMAIL: AGAIN- 


Po LUE 


ps is characteristic of the Johnson: Administration : 
that it should impudently interfere again-and again 
àn the ordering of India’s internal economy. .Tihe 
primary blame for this-situation. rests. with those. in , 
the Union Government who:haveé repeatedly given in: 
to American pressure, thé most : glaring example of i 
such abject surrender of.our sovereignty being the . 
shameful decision last year to devalue the rupee to 
please Washingtou;::-For some time.now the Ameri- . 
‘cans have used! food as:a lever to prevent the will of , 
‘the people of this country in ‘regard to the, direction : 
‘of economic. advance from. prevailing. : The latest 
attempt. in this sinister game Of. keeping India tied to . 
America's apron-strings is Johnson’s diktat. about the 
‘abolition of food zones: . This‘is ‘being madea “‘con- . 
dition” for allowing . Indis to make, pruchases . of; 
^wheat under PL-480. . CT 
- Theimpertinent suggestion has beni made ái a time : 
.When this country, after two. years of érisis brought ` 
about -by. drought, is. awaiting a bumper harvest-of | 
-more than 95 million tons, and.expects a deficit of 
not moré then seven million ; tons, Of this quantity 
the US is “offering? only-half for 1968, and that not 
aS a gift but on.the;basis that India „buys it in the 
„American matket: Even normally- India cannot 
permit, interference in its internal affairs by any fore- | 
` 4gn power; in today's circumstances there should: not , 


La even an appearance of hesitation on the spart of the - 
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Government ia ejecting out of Hand’ ‘the conditions - 
sought-to b€ imposed for the sale of American wheat. 

What the American Administration ‘means by 
asking the Government_of India.to abolish the food 
zones now and allow unrestricted free trade in food- 
grains is that the Government should ignore the over- 
whelming popular demand for ending hoarding and 
profiteering and for ensuring the availability of. food 
for all at equitable prices.. The intention is to 
strengthen the hoarders and profiteers who form the 
backbone. of the reactionary forces in this country 
and thus fo: § Subvért possible advance of the people 
along the'róad, to equality and well-being. The 
intention, again, “is to help the reactionaries fight the 
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massive popular demand for State trading in food- 
grains so that the people may not be at the mercy of 
biood-suckers who fatten on their misery. The 
Americans want that the vested interests should con- 
tinue to remain on top in this country, for it is through 
- these that Washington can exercise pressure on the 
Indian Government and ultimately destroy the 
nation's independence and sovereignty: 

That the Americans consider food to be a major 
instrument for imposing their will upon other peoples 
in need of additional supplies is no secret. A year 
ago Orville Freeman, US Secretary of Agriculture, 
openly said that “food is power." He meant precisely 
that the US Administration was bent upon using its 
surplus food as an instrument of power against na- 
tions seeking to purchase grains from American tra- 
ders, together with other variations of the American 
policy of subverting national governments on the 
one hand and utilising stooges to thwart the people’s 
aspirations and efforts on the other. It was this 
same Freeman who successfully led former. Food 
Minister Subramaniam astray in Rome in November 
71965. Arm-twisting has been an almost continuous 
process since then, By its totally ill-advised decision 
to succumb to pressure and devalue the rupee the 
Government of India laid itself open to increased 
pressure, 

Despite inspired reports in a section of the Big 
Business Press that the Government is considering 
Johnson's "condition" and that the Union Food . 
Ministry is “keeping its opinion reserved? on the' 
question, there are indications thai important sections 
in the Government are in no mood to accept dictation 
from Washington on what is purely a matter for the 
‘representatives of the people of India to decide. So 
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far as food needs are" concerned, the gap this year is 
marginal unlike in the last two years, In addition, 
the harvest in the USA ‘has also been good this year, 
so that Washington will find a sizeable surplus on its 
hands. It is open to the Americans, in keeping with 
their tradition, to destroy much of the surplus rather 
than give it to peoples who will not be subservient and 
accept their overlordship. - : 

So far as India is concerned, it is now in a much 
better position to bargain than in the recent past, and 
there is obvious need to make this clear to all concern- 
ed, including the spakesmen of Wall Street and the 
Pentagon within this country. If the US prefers 
to be saddled with a huge wheat surplus and does not 
want to sell it except on its own terms, we are today 
in a position to tell it that we will not buy it except on 
our terms which are purely commercial and have no 
political or other overtones. If New Delhi adopts a 


1 


firm attitude, the Johnson Administration will either 


have to climb down as gracefullyas possible in the 
circumstances or choke under the weight of its sur- 
plus. The choice is entirely Washington's. S 

In the coming period the Prime Minister will come 
under organised pressure mounted by certain top 
Union Government officials whose fascination for 
America is stronger than their loyalty to the people 
of India. Some officials of the Finance Ministry may 
assist these elements using the argument that under 
PL-480 cash will not have to be forked out immedia- 
tely, thus easing the strain on the nation’s resources 
to sóme extent. - Certain political leaders, including 
those responsible for making the country addicted to 
PL-480, will undoubtedly exercise their influence to 
the maximum to make the Prime Minister’ accept 
Johnson's humiliating condition. 

' Continuance of the food zones for the time being 
was decided upon at the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
only recently, after they had taken into consideration 
all aspects of the problem. It is open to them, 
and to Parliament, to consider in good time whether 
any modification of the scheme is called for on the 
basis of the situation prevailing within the country. -< 


* 


"Elected representatives of the people cannot allow 


their judgment to be questioned by foreign govern- 
ments and others, and in any case cannot permit 


attempts to interfere with their decisions.. 


: On Fuseday next the nation will be remembering 
Jawaharlal Nehru on his birthday. The nation and 
its leaders will also do well to remember the firmness 
with which our great leader rejected external inter- 
ference in our domestic affairs. lt is this great tradi- 


-tion that the nation's leaders are today called upon to 


uphold with all their strength. . In recent weeks the 
Prime Minister has shown a refreshing capacity to 


actin the Nehru tradition. It is to befervently hoped 


that she and her colleagues in the Government will 


‘now courageously tell Johnson and his agents within 


India where they get off. It"must be made clear be- 
yond doubt that blackmail in any form will not be 
tolerated for a moment. by our people. 

` The people, for their:part, must be constantly 
vigilant and voice their feelings without restraint. 


-The progressive parties have the responsibility of 


organising a.mass campaign against American black- 
mail. . - : 
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AS interesting and rather’ un- 
usual situation has, developed 
in Kerala with the ‘controversy 
unleashed after the visit of State 


Industries Mihister T.V. Thomas, 


to Japan and the agreements: and 
‘understandings he. is reported to 
have reached with some Japanese 
business houses. on collaboration 
for setting up some industrial 
projects in:the State. What is 


extraordinary is that in- the "face ` 


ofthe criticism against any . for- 
eign collaboration which the 
major partner in the : Kerala 
United Front Government, the 
Left Community Party, has voiced, 
Sri Thomas should have come 
out with an equally vehement, 
general defence of foreign colla- 
boration as being necessary for 
the State’s industrial development. 

He is reported to have gone 
to the extent of asserting that so 
long as the CPI was in the UF 
Government, . industries with 
foreign: collaboration, including 
collaboration with Japan, would 


come into being in spite of oppo: .. 


sition from the Left Communist 
leaders. The position in which 
Sri Thomas has put the CPI is 
obviously not.a happy one. 

Steel Plant Idea 


“The most important . project 


conceived for Japanese collabora-. 


tion is reported to be the. deve- 
lopment of iron ore deposits 


- recently. discovered. in the Malabar ` 


area.. There is' also mention 


about the setting up of. a .steel.- 


' plant on the basis of these iron 
ore deposits, also with Japanese 
collaboration. ' i i 
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.* Kerala Minister's Faux 


< Considering’ the passions 
being roused ton the issue; it 
may bé taken as certain that the 
Steel Ministry will'-have "on its 
hands yet' another claimant for 
the location of a steel plant in the 
South The situation im this- 
regard ‘is- already complicated, 
with the pending demands of 
Andhra, Mysore “and Madras. 


- Mr. Channa Reddy, Union Steel 


Minister," when he was 'in' the 


“Andhra -Governmeht, was very 
"much a party to'the- Andhra 
demand: for ‘priority, which: is _ 


‘contested “forcefully: by- Mysore 
‘and: Madras.- He has been able 


‘to put the problem in the’ back- 


‘ground during the last few months 
because the entire steel expansion 
programme was putin cold sto- 
rage due to paucity. of resources 
and slackening of demand in the 
midst of recession. As and when 
the development process is resu- 
med and the question of steel 
programme is back on the agenda, 


this tactic will hardly work.. The . 


position will ¢become. more diffi- 
cult with the entry of Kerala, ~ 
This aspect. of the Kerala 


development may, however, be . 
> ignored for the time being. But 
-it will still be of benefit for all the. 


Southern claimants .to, steel 


plants to mention that from the 
-strictly économic point of. view, 


planners of the. future steel: pro- 


` gramme will be strongly -against 
- *priority for any one of them and 
.are bound to favour’ exploitation 
of ‘existing. reseryes -within ` the 


coking coaliron - belt of the 


‘country for the expansion-of steel 
capacity before: moving to, other 


Pas. 


areas, It may not be possible to 
ignore the consideration of costs 
_and prices in steel making vnless 
political and regional pressures 
are so strong as to dictate ether- 
wise. = 


. Eyewash 


Sri Thomas does not seem to 
have taken this into account when 
he entered. into. his reported 
understandings with. Japanese 
‘Interests. It seems more possible, 
however; that the talk of setting 
up a steel plant is so much eye- 
wash. It is well known that the 
Japanese are not interested in 
- Collaboration in mild steel making 
in India. About special and alloy 
steels, which really might be their 
idea for Kerala jin the far 
future, the Japanese are at 
present fully committed to the 
large Durgapur special and 
alloy steel plant in the public 
sector. As at present, however, 
it is certain that what the Japanesé 
are interested in is only import of 
iron ore from India. Their offer 
‘of collaboration to Sri Thomas, 
therefore, cannot be anything 
more than the development -of 
iron ore mining in Kerala, its 
transportation to a suitable port 
site and the development of port 
facilities for shipment of the ore 
to Japan. : 

This wil be nothing novel. 
Japan is already a large buyer of 
' India's iron ore which is among 
. the best quality ores in the world 
and is to be found in such abun- 
dance that it is being developed 
-as one of our major export com- 
.modities as part of a phased 
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programme. The reserves found 
in Kerala only add to the already 
available export potential: Simi- 
lar large deposits have been found 
in other Southern States too and 


are proposed to be developed in . 


an integrated scheme. 
The large iron ore deposits 


are being developed and exploited - 


in the public sector through the 
agency of the National Mineral 
Development Corporation. The 
Kiriburu mine in Orissa is 
already in operation and is ex- 
porting iron ore to Japan. The 
mines in Bailadilla area are also 
under development, and produc- 
tion has already begun in some 
' of them. Other mines are on 
the.agenda for development: 


Self-Reliance 


- The crucial point in this field 
is that iron ore mining has so.far 
been developed without foreign 
collaboration of any kind, entirely 
by Indian geologists and mining 
engineers who are perfectly com- 
petent to do the job. The 
Japanese, as prospective . large 
importers, have advanced credits 
for purchase of some machinery 
and equipment which . India 
required and also helped in - the 
development of port facilities. 
But this is not the same thing as 
collaboration in this area... It 


would be not only useless but 
entirely unwarranted to entertain 
seriously the idea of opening this 
field to foreign collaboration, at 
a time when serious efforts should 
be made to limit foreign col- 
laboration in other fields too. 
Actually, the Stee] and Mines 
Ministry is being softened up in 
favour of such collaboration, 
again with some Japanese and 
American firms, for the large 
iron ore deposits discovered in 
the Kudermukh region of Mysore. 
The Kudermukh deposits are low 


.in ferrous. content but are of 


magnetite quality and therefore 
much in demand in the inter- 
national, market. Its special 
_characteristics are being made the 
*.excuse' for inviting | foreign— 
Japanese’, and American—col- 
laboration for the development 
of its mining, | pellatisation or 
‘sintering. and subsequent trans- 
portation through the Mangalore 
“port. These trends have caused 
` much dismay among those who 
have faith in self-reliance in .the 
country's _ future _ industrial 
development. The move of a 
CPI Minister in.Kerala, impelled 
probably by narrow, 
pulls and sentiments, for. similar 
, collaboration. for the: develop- 
.ment of iron ore deposits in the 
. State is, therefore, not only odd 


De 


regional. 


but almost iragic. 


` Right Approach 


Even if it is suggested that the 
ultimate prospect of setting up a 
steel plant or even an alloy and 
special steel plant is taken into 
account in the Minister’s think- 
ing, it has little 
specially when even in the steel 
sector the time has arrived when 
India can and should promote 
setting up of all new capacities 
entirely as indigenous enterprises 
and only in the public sector. 

It is notnecessary to condemn 


' collaboration ofevery kind and 
_ in all areas purely on ideological 


and political grounds as the Left 
Communists of Kerala appear to 
be doing, probably with an eye 
onthe course of political tussle 
within the United Front. It may 
be necessary to seek technical 


' assistance and cooperation in cer- 
_tain sophisticated fields. 


But in 
no case can 4 progressive, who 
takes. his stand on self-reliant and 
independent economic develop- 


ment of the country, can coun- 


tenance financial equity parti- 


cipation by, private foreign in- | 


terests in industrial , projects, 
specially in areas which Indian 
expertise can ‘itself handle, as it 
can in iron ore development, and 
steel making. —B. M. 


i. 


Reality At A: Discount 


Moo water has flowed down 


the Narmada since the Tri- 
puri session of the Congress three 
decades ago, and some of the 
Congressmen gathered at Jabal- 
pur—so near Tripuri—for the 
recent AICC session could: not 
help recalling that glorious period 
of the freedom movement and 


comparing it with, the present ' 


twilight period of the Congress. 
The Jabalpur session again 
brought into focus the inability of 
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‘for : having 


` learnt - anything from. 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


- the : present leadership of the 
"Party to face realities, however 


much: it may pat itself on the back 
successfully ~“ got 
through the two-day trial without 
adding to the “difficulties”? of its 
governmental wing. If it had 
. recent 
‘experience, it. was only that the 
Delhi AICC episode should not 


` be allowed to be repeated. 
The Delhi session’ last July. 
"had adopted by a snap vote an 


amendment to the Ten Point 
Programme, asking the Govern- 
ment to look into the issue of abo- 
lishing privy purses, Most ofthe 
leaders were caught napping. They 
obviously could not risk such : a 
thing happening again. 3 
The session at Jabalpur was 


. therefore reduced more or less to 


one to hear the Government's 
report to the  Party's highest 
policy-making body on the 
“implementation” of the Ten 


- ‘MAINSTREAM 


justification, i 


à 


Point Programme. ‘The two top 
Government leaders were deputed 
to make statements and it was 
explained that, in accordance with 
the party’s constitution, such 
statements were only to “be dis- 
cussed and not voted on. Evena 
resolution supporting the- state- 
ments was not to be allowed. . 


Punches 
Thus, having salue the 
“highest policy-making body" 


into a conglomeration having the 
freedom to debate without the right 
to vote, the Working Committee 
could rest satisfied that so far as 
it was concerned the session was 
over. However, during the pro- 
ceedings, especially on the day 
members gave went to their feel- 
ings on the Government’s per- 
formance, one or Other leader 
received heavy punches. The 
dialogue had its significance for 
another reason, too. The session 
was taking place ‘on the eve of 
the organisational elections. Who 
is to be the next Congress Presi- 
dent? The question soon came 
to dominate 
activity. - > = 

Barring the. fretting and fum- 
ing ovei^ bank nationalisation, 
neither the leadership nor the 
members said hardly anything 
which had not been said in the 
past. The resolutions on **com- 
munal harmony". and -*'agricul- 
tural production" which touched 
on subjects of vital importance 
did not evoke much interest : 
the leading personalities who had 
been so prominent on the previ- 
ous day were either absént or 
indifferent or were busy lobbying 
outside the pandal. 

Despite all this, the AICC 
session did provide an insight 
into the trends of thinking within 
the Party. 

It was obvious that three- 
month cogitation after the Delhi 
meeting had let the Government 
to the conclusion that it could 
not rush with implementation of 
the decision on  privy ‘purses. 


There was no answer from the’ 


Government side as to why if, 
as announced, it had been deci- 
ded to -*negotiate" with the 
princes, it was not done at once 
So that the leadership could have 
come before the AICC with 
concrete proposals. There were 
evasive replies to persistent queries 
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behind-the-scenes ' 


about the line of action if the ' 


“negotiations” failed. All that 
Smt Indira Gandhi would say was 
that “something else would be 
done. What the “something else”. 


meant was left’ conveniently 
unspecified. 
A Certificate 

The redoubtable Sri S.N. 


Mishra, who claims to be no less 
“socialist? and "revolutionary" 
than anyone else, took many by 
surprise by pleading with the 
members not to cast aspersions 
on-the,princes. He went to ex- 


tent of certifying that many of , 


them were partiotic, and added 
with a floürish: ‘If we can nego- 
tiate with Nagas, why not with 
the princes ?” He took exception 
to some remarks made by Sri K. 
Hapumanthayya about the origin 
of the princes. 

“If you go into the origins of 
the 500 odd princes you will not 


find them honourable,’’ Sri Hanu- - 


manthayya had said, illustrating 
his point by citing Kapurthala 
State. While not minimising the 
role played. by Sardar Patel in 
integrating the country, he wanted 
the AICC not to ignore the role 
of the States’. people in making 
smooth integration possible. ` 

. To the well-known defender 
of big business, Sri Babubhai 
Chinai, the Delhi decision was a 
non-existent factor. . He was 
firmly for negotiating with the 
princes. And if that failed, “the 
Government ` will naturally -come 
before the Working Committee 
which in turn will bring the matter 
before the AICC to chalk. out 
the future course." 

The focal point, however, was 
not the issue, of purses; it was 
nationalisation of banks . and 
general insurance, The, issue 
which had for so long been deba- 
ted.in the Congress without. the 
party. coming to grips with the 
basic questions was for the first 
time. seriously. argued out, and 
this made the- Jaba purs. session 
somewhat lively. . 
^ Vested interests: were — fully 
conscious of the. growing feeling 
inside the Party and . its possible 
implications.. Representatives of 
bankers, genéral insurance and 
merchants’ chambers were all the 
time making their presence felt- 
in the “distinguished — guests" 
enclosure -as well as around the 


t 


venue of the Working Committee 
meeting. Anti-nationalisation 
literature was distributed. on a 
big scale. 

Sri Morarji Desai expounded 
his views in the name of opposi- 
tion to ‘totalitarianism’ and ‘dis- 
tribution of poverty’ He made 
out that ‘social control’ was in 
conformity with India’s ‘mixed 
economy’. AS a sop to the 
clamorous sections, however, he 
added that if his scheme did not 
produce results, nationalisation 
could be thought of. He also- 
pooh-poohed the idea of provi- 
ding the basic needs of the people 
in the period stipulated in the 
Ten Point Programme on the 
ground that “nobody is able to 
define basic needs; these cons- 
tantly grow with the passage of 
time.’ 


Refuted 
‘Sri Bhagwat Jha Azad ably 


refuted Sri Desai’s arguments. ` 


He-pointed out that “you cannot 
impose more taxes; you cannot 


. print more currency notes; and ` 


you cannot get money "from 
America. by supporting its war 
against. Vietnam in the back- 
ground of our own ` freedom 
struggle." The only way was to 
mobilise the nation’s own re- 
sources, with bank nationalisa- 
tion as the first major step. Sri 
K: D. Malaviya told Sri Desai 
that his knowledge of trends in 
the Socialist countries- was com- 
pletely outdated and that he 


-should inform himself of the new 


trends. He -prophesid that so- 
called “social control’? was 
“doomed .to fail.”’ - 

. Smt Tarkeshwari Sinha won- 
dered why the issue was not being 
given serious thought when pro- 
minent leaders including the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minis- 
ter, the -Food Minister and 
several ChiefMinisters were known 
to favour nationalisation. 

Those who opposed nationali-- 
sation mainly concentrated on 
attacking the public sector. 'There 
was quitea lot of Communist- 
baiting. Sri S.N. Mishra . went 
to the length of saying that a 
section of the leadership was 
becoming "pseudo-radical" by 
giving. priority: to such issues and 
relegating "real issues" to the 
background. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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N assessing Jawaharlal Nehru's 
p contribution .to modern India 
one should examine. the various 
influences, both of ideas and per- 
sons, that shaped ánd, mouldéd 
his thought and personality." 

Nehru's education and early 
training brought him into contact 
. with- scientific and technological 


advancement in the West, and the . 


Working of democratic institu- 
tions ‘in England. This impact of 
"Western ` science- and liberalism 
made Nehtù a life-long believer in 
democracy," individual freedom 
and the power:of science and 
technology for social transforma- 
tion of backward societies. The 
most precious thing for Nehru 
was individual freedom, and he 
strove hard to establish a social 
order which would - - guarat tee, 
preserve and maximize the area of 
freedom. The impact of Western 
liberalism-.is. writ large on.‘ his 
personality and way of thinking. 
He was convinced that technolo- 
gical advancement will liberate 
Indians from the ‘shackles of 
mediaevalism and feudalism’. 
Nehru’s rationalism, humanism, 
agnosticism, concern for individual 
freedom (he believed that the 
content of liberty is equality), 
-belief in democracy and science 
weré the result of his early train- 
ing and education. While in Eng- 
‘land, he came under the influence 
. of Fabian Socialists who believed 
in 'gradualism' and the impor- 
tance of the State as an instrument 
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c P. BHAMBRI 
v 
for the: establishment ‘of social- 
ism. : i 
Soviet Impact l 


During his visit to Europe’ and 
Soviét Russia in 1926-27, he was 
greatly influenced by the achieve- 
ménts of the ‘Soviet Union in the 
field of economic development. 
During the freedom movement, he 
developed ‘socialist.ideas and later 


-tried' to practise” and implement 
-these ideas through. ‘economic 


planning’ ‘in’ ‘independent India. 
The influence of Marx is ‘clearly 
seen in his ‘Glimpses of World 
History’ where he employs Mar- 
xist terminology and tools of 
analysis:to understand historical 
processes. While he did not accept 
all the fündamentals of. Marxism, 


he did believe that there are class - 
antagonisms. and exploitation of : 


workers and peasants-by property: 
Owners-in a capitalist society. He 
also accepted that social organisa- 
tion on socialist principles is better 
than the exploitative capitalist 
social order. ; 


Method. 


But the question was how to 
transforman acquisitive society 
into a socialist one, and what 
should be the method ‘of social 
revolution in India. Nehru was in 
quest of replies to these questions, 
and was dissatisfied with the vio- 
lehnt methods advocated by the 


-Communists. His attitude to Com- 


munists ` first found expression 
when he attended the Brussels 
Congress of. Oppressed: Nation- 
alities in Febrdary 1927; At that 
'congress, as well as:at subsequent 


“nen 


E A Nehru : ‘A Critical Study.. 


committee meetings of the League, 
he came into contact with the 
Communists who were strong in 
the congress. - 

He writes : *So I turned ir- 
evitably with‘ goodwill towards 
Communism, for, whatever its 
faults, it was at least nct hypo- 
critical and not imperialistic. . 
These attracted -me, as’ also the 
tremendous changes taking’ place ` 
in Russia. But Communists often 
itritated me by their- dictatorial 
ways, their aggressive and rather 
vulgar methods, their-habit of 
denouncing everybody who did 
not agree with them. This reaction 
was no doubt due, as they would 
say, to my own bourgeois educa- 
tion and upbringing.” 

He found the answer: to the 

question of methods for social 
revolution in Gandhi’s philosophy 
of “Ends and Means’’, One of the 
most important influences in the 
making of Nehru’s thought and 
philosophy of action was Gandhi. 
‘Though fundamentally opposed 
to each other in. their approaches 
to the problems of life and society, 
Gandhi and Nehru worked to- 
-gether with the true spirit of 
comradeship; and Gandhi exer- 
cised great influence over the 
value-pattern and thought- . 
‘processes of Nehru. Nehru had 
great faith in ae 


Gandhi's Influence ^ 


Gandhian ‘leadership and the 
nature of the Indian national 
‘movement had its impact on the 
making of Nehru’s philosophy: 
India did not achieve freedom 
through violent revolution. If a 


MAINSTREAM 


leader comes to power -after a 
successful: violent ' revolution, “he. 
can: afford to have':a. complete. 


break with the past and: construct. 


a society according to the ideology: 
of the revolution. Nehru's position: 
was different. He had grown with-' 
in ‘the: Congress and- had been- 
making efforts to «mould "and 
change the Congress according to! 
his beliefs. After independence the 
leadership of the:party fell on 
him. The nature of the Congress 
Party, the character of its member- 
ship, the intra-party-pulls and’ 
pressures—all these factors: have 
to be'examined.to assess the: ‘per-- 
sonality of Nehru. and his contri- 
bution... . oe cr teat 
The character ‘of: the Congress 
Party is best described by Nehru. 
himself. Writing ‘about the^pre-. 
1920 Congress, Nehru wrote 
"My. politics had. been those ‘of 
my class, bourgeoisie, “Indeed all. 


vocal politics then (and to agreat. 


extent. even. now) weré those.'of 
the middle classes, and Moderate: 
and Extremisi alike represented 
them and, in different keys, Pugni 
their betterment... 5 b -i 

* Nehru ‘describes! "the" ‘post:1920 
Congress as the ‘New Congress”: 
About the.Congréss of the Gandhi: 
era he writes * “Fhe. whole look: 
of the „Congress changed; Euro- 
pean: clothes ivanished and soon 
- only Khadi was to be.seen; a new 
class. of delegate, : chiefly «drawn, 
from the lowér middle'-.classes: 
Secum ‘the type. of ‘Congressman’ 

22? But even: this ‘new. Con-: 
gress? hadrnot been convinced. of 
Socialism: ;"Nehru - complains: 
repeatedly. that. ‘Congress. was-not- 
. aware of social. objectives: to: be- 
achieved after. freedom. :‘f¥et:. I- 
felt:that, bourgeois as the: outlook 
of:the: National: Congress;was; it- 
did: represent. the only effective: 
revolutionary: force in the cout’ 
try.” ^ ' 

cNehtu: cn ner the. Jeader ‘of als 
socialist or ideological nationalist ; 
movement. . ;The-Congress had all; 
sorts ‘of:.people in :its:fold;c«- An. 
active and.carticulate. proletariat’. 
was not ¿ther vanguard'..of. the 
nationalist: : movement.» . Thus : 
Nehru's:fofmative- influences;:the:- 
valuescthat:were«dear-to: him; the 
‘tnethod: of sócial.revolution :that.. 
he developed;..the: character of. 
the national movement, the natutie 
of:the Congress and above all: the-- 


mif, PRETI 
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country in vihich‘he was: working! 


arid Jiving-—all these? Eco ‘have: 
to” ‘be considered." HN 











“Practical” fh 


4A serious'chárge l levelled ‘dgainst 
Nehru -is' that: ‘her failed -£j/create 
am appropriate organisational and’ 
institutional. Structure for the pro- 
per implenientation’ of ideas‘ which 
he sincerely believed in!-a=d-stood- 
fer. He talked of social and'écono- 
mic! planning, but’ never cated to: 
work-out the’detailed impcications’ 
in the'light of its vonceptcal bear- 
ings. DH "EE : um 

- Two obieivalibus: of: Gandhi 
are! worth - -Hoting - regarding ' ‘the! 
personality © traits “of “Nehra:. 
Gandhi observed. that, he Nehru) 
“ig undboutedly "án- "éxtreniist, 
thinking‘far ahead of his $crround- 
ings. But he is himbleencagh and. 
practical- enough not:to ‘force thé 
pace to: the "breaking ` point.’?: 
Gandhi’s saying ‘that Nehru’ was: 
“practical enough"" not‘to ‘create 
acute crises thay help-üs'ic-under-" 
standing the:so-called':*grznd fail-' 
ures’ of Nehru. An idea maybe: 
excellent but-thefact of.it accép- 
tance by'the people hás also’ to 
be taken into account ‘by t3e'lead-: 
er: Moreover, Nehru, ‘as Gandhi’ 
said; “‘does: not feel! happy if; he is- 
bogged down ‘by'the’sma_Iness of: 
the: task ‘immediately. ^on. hand.” 
Nehru: needed: a *broáder canvas’ 
to.work upon’ she: gave:“biz ideas’: 
to the nation and the wórlc. When: 
it came to execution, his:perform- 
ance | perhaps could: ‘lot’ 5e. dés- 
cribed. as: remarkable: There - qnay- 
be. valid -explanations fcz- these’ 
deficiencies. “Perhaps. ‘the ‘social’ 
andi cultural'setting of the country: 
was; not congenial ‘for’ a: “break: 
through", or'the' ideas vere- far: 
in'advariceofihis times? ‘Perhaps: 
the‘ tools he:employed;-e.; the! 
Staté apparatus; the bureatcrácy! 
and’ the ‘Congress: Partis ~ were 


gigantic ‘tasks. diebns mss 
“ig oa H ESL Hapa b vg 
Educator, -; AEE ias ah 
‘Keeping. iñ mind Lithis Protal I 
background ‘inwhich: "Nebrü -Was - 





ais 


` functioning,.ilét us''study “sone” 


specific aspects ofi Néhru^s rolitjeal 
and'social ideas.” ‘Acéorcing "to^ 
Nehru'the- firstistep' to“awa<en ‘the’ 


exploited’: massés “was -th= ‘testa 


blishment-of!'democracyt Univer: . 


sal adult: franchise was ‘a revolu-- 


. mariner ^! of ^ struggle: 


tionary' step in the Indian context; 
The técming millions living i in the 
far-flung! villages, “with: different 
-stages of socio-economic develop- " 
nmient, weite, -for-the-first^ time,’ 
made: ' partners: ‘in shaping” the: 


 riation's-'destiny.- Thése" destiny- 


makers ^ participated: -in' geiieral 
elections and: exercised their right 
to! elect and reject- leaders, and in: 
the process - ‘the: consciousness of 
the importance of the ‘ballot’ as 
an instrument of socio-economic 
transformation of the country 
gradually developed in the minds 
of the péóple^" --'- 

Many'hàd' a prehénsions about- 
the success of demiocracy in India. 
They doubted: whether democracy 
could: succeed in’ a country of 
mass illiteracy, economic back: 
wardness “aid - social inequality. 
But Nehru was active in: nurtur- 
ing the’ plant of “democracy in 
India; He not only- provided: poli: 
tical stability- to- India, ‘but also 
showed the path tó the “emerging 
social forces’ and taught: tliem the 
against 
entrenched: vested: ‘interests. Ins: 
tead óf taking. any radicál steps : 
such as the confiscation of pro- 
perty; and cřeating an- acute class 
crisis; he concentrated ón educat- 
itng:and"prepating the- people: for 
the struggle to divest- the vested 
interests. Ini his whirlwind élection. 
tourj'. Nehru ‘put’: across his 
ideas of: secularisth; socialism, 
económié planning and democracy 
before: the masses, ‘and - ‘thereby 
tried to wake'up the sleeping giant 
that- wás India.- In -a- country 
where-the majority weré ‘illiterate, 
Néhrw: acted’ as ‘a’ great teacher. 
Through. - - the! spoken , word, “he 
made effórts to educate ‘the masses 
in the problems‘ of poverty, its ` 
causes and remedies, and also on 
tlie role that: the common man 
should play in: ‘moulding the des- 
tiny “of Tüdia;'He made people 
réalise the importance of their be- - 
ing- sovereign, and urged them to 
exercise -sovereignty against eñ- 
trenchéd ‘exploitative social forces 
and liberate' themselves’ fróm' "tlie: 
slíacklés: of” “Poverty” ‘and’ ignor= 
alice. 27e ae m 

-YHe'also niáde the commoft mai 
realisé the value’of Parliament as 
ani instrument - of: Pon chase ‘ 


s 


| Ministership, he never allowed the: 


army :to: meddle: with civilian 
affairs::Nehru’s refusal to nomi- 
nate. or. even indicate his .-suc- 
Cessors, and his supreme- confi- 


dence that,17 years of his labour: 


... would- not prove worthless, -and 
that a.successor would be found.in 
a democratic manfier;:proves- his 
faith in democratic..values and.in- 


the democratic. . destiny of- the ` 


conntry. . Wu e yate 
Step by. Sj : Mey 1 oe nf 

‘Durin g the freedom- ‘movement, 
Nehru’s socialist ideas. influenced 
the ;youth-'and the intelligentsia. 
In;1929,.at the Lahore session of. 
the- ,Congress;. Nehru, . as. Presiz 
dent, declared : The philosophy 
of: socialism, has gradually per- 
meated, the ;entire structure .of, 
society -the world over. And als, 
most the only point in dispute is. 
the pace.and methods of advance 
to.its full realisation. India will, 
have.to.-go that way: too .if she. 
seeks, tor end.her poverty and; in- 
equality, though she ‘may evolve, 
her own methods.and may adopt; 
the ideal to the. :genius., of her. 
race,’ 

In. 1981, “at. the. Karachi session. 
the "Congress passed, : an important, 
‘resolution. of- Swaraj,. indicating 
fundamental- rights, -and its: eco-- 
nomic programme: Nehru writes : 
“In the, Karachi resolution. jt- 


(Congress) took a step, a very 
short step, in a socialist. direction- 
by- advocating nationalisation ‘of: 
key , industries .and, services; and- 
various. other measures to: lessen; 
the burden on. the poor..and in- 
crease it. on the rich. This „was not 


present profit system by a higher- 
.the. 
present order has reached the. 
: evening of its day, and it is up to. 
us fo try to mould the future as 


ideal. of cooperative service... 


we would like it to :be,...’? He 


reiterated his’ belief- in socialism . 
in his Presidential address to the. 


Faizpur session.in 1936. . 


1n-1938, Subhas Chandra Bose, 


as President of the Congress, 


appointed -Nehru as the Chair- 


man, of the National. Planning 


Committee. Nehru said “For me. 
this-has been fascinating work and: 
Į have learnt much. from it... .Tt. 


is: also clear that any effective 


planning, must involve a social. 


isation. of the economic structure, " 


Nehru’ s ‘Approach. 


When: this believer 1 in | Socialism 
and économic planning became 
Prime Minister, it was expected 


that there would be radical changes: 
in;existing- property relationships. : 


The- question to be discussed. is. 


What is: Nehru's: contribution: to- 
the: establishment . of. Socialism. 


in India? -.; : 


The ‘socialists outside. the- Con. 
~ gress . party: werer greatly. dis-. 


appointed and were very: vocal in, 


their -criticism of. Nehru who;. 
according to-them, had. betrayed: 


the cause of socialism. , 


Before any assessment of: the: 


failures and. the contribution of 
Nehru to the building . of social- 


ism,is made, one-fact-should' be, 
; Nehru was con-, 
erned with evalving a set of. prin- ` 
_ ciples and" ideas- to -achieve- a. 
socialist : ‘reconstruction .of society’ - 


stated clearly : 


with: democratic: means rather. than 


To achieve socialism, Nehru 
believed. that the public sector 
should occupy the commanding 
heights in the-Indian economy.. He: 
believed’ that the major sectors 
of the Indian economy should. be: 
under public ownership. He.believ-: 
ed in large-scale industrialisation: 
which he: considered essential for: 
the eradication öf poverty.. As 
chairman of the. Planning Com-: 
mission; he piloted. Five-Year 
Plans for economic growth. The 
pillars of this economic planning 
were industrialisation, agrarian 
reform, community development, 
education. and social welfare.. It. 
has -been. estimated that the rate 
of economic growth achieved in 
India since 1950-51 is 2 to 3 times 
as high as, the rate recorded. 
under "British. admiristration. As. 
a result; the: percentage increase 
in national income in-the 13 years- 
till Nehru died was higher than the 
„percentage increase realised in 
"India over the preceding? half g cen-- 
tury.. 


"Mixed Economy’, - 


But is this Socialism? The abate 
tion of landlordism and. empahsis 
on the ‘public sector were. steps 
towards the building of a'socialist 
society. But Nehru's concept ofa: 
‘mixed economy’ encouraged and. 
strengthened capitalism in spite 
of the "public sector'. The mono- 
poly.. power '.of the .capitalists 
increased during the 17 years :of- 
Nehru's socialism. He did not’ 
bring any radical change in’ pro- 
perty relationships, and: as such,. 
the foundations of the. ‘acquisitive: 
society’ remained. intact. He was 





- twenties to the time of his death, 


- there are two:stages. During the - 


‘ pre-independence period, he” was 
-vocal about and firm on the con- 


~ ,tent of socialism and was. dissatis- 


. fied with Gandhi and the Congress 
.for not accepting the full-goal 
v of socialism. In the second stage he 
started decrying what he:called'a 
‘doctrinaire’- approach to’ social- 
. ism and emphasised flexibility and 
. pragmatism: which led evento the 
.dilutio1 of the essentials of: isocial- 
ism... ri 
Unsuited "Todls PS 

Who is: responsible for the: fail- 
ure of Nehru's ideals of planning 
and socialism.? ‘The tools em- 

- ployed iby : Nehru, for. achieving 
the socialist'goals were. the bure- 
aucracy and the Congress Party. 
Were these the right tools ? Were 
they .committed to socialism ‘or - 
economic planning.? : For ‘any 
radical. .socialist programme, 
: Nehru. required the support sof 
a well-organised political party. 
Without strong political support, 
he could not have: achieved his 
„objectives, What was the charac- 
“ter of the party. of.,which-.Nehru 

^ was the leader. ? The Congress 
is.a ‘coalition. of -interests?;,:.a 
united front of all-kinds,of social ` 
interests and classes. Big. business- ^ 
men and big landlords control it 
by ‘making huge contributions to 
its: election funds., In a parlia- 
-mentary democracy, with a strong 
capitalist class, the Congress had 
to depend on it for finances. With 

-the present membership *of the 
Congress, and with:its dependence 
on capitalists for finances, and 
with powerful'Congress,bosses.not 
convinced about | socialism, it . 
would have. been. a miracle for 
Nehru or any other leader to:get 
effective political support for- i d 
radical. programme: 

The critics, however, say ‘that 
if such support was. not: ‘forthcom- 
ing, he should. have resigned from. 
the party and formed: à new one.. 
After all Nehru was, most popular - 
leader among the masses. Instead 
of becoming. leader ,.of +a, party 
which by.and large had no: faith 
in socialism, he should. have mobi- 
lized the masses ..to, form a-new 
party. Why did‘he not do, it? . 

There- are. two answers. First, 
it was too much to expect , Nehru ` 
(or any other leader) to: sever 
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. relations with an. organisation 


with: which he.had. had. life-long 
association and loyalty.. ..'; + 
Secondly, instead of leaving the 


Party, he chose to" make sincere 


.. and therculean ‘efforts. tC convert 
-the largest -political organisation 
. to;the ideas-of socialism. Evencin 


«pré-independence: days, he., had 
- been making. .3uch-; efforts. He 


:: continued these: efforts til the.end 


of his life:,Nehru’s belief was.that 
. if the.Congress Party cold. com- 
-Mit itself to socialism, it. would be 
-very difficult- either. for his- suc- 
, cessors or; the!-party, to give, up 
socialism and economic »lanning. 


: . He was. tryir g.to. make: socialism 
. ainational’goal;; and -foz .this ‘he 


Was educating ;the : masses : and 
converting party mem. “Tis faith 
. Was: that -progress ‘towards the 
_goal-through : his. methods.:might 
.be slow but it would be steady and 
firm. :Perhaps the; poor: perform- 


.ance-of, the Opposition. socialist ` 


parties in the .electiors..:made 
Nehru: stick to, the Congress and 
try .to. convert it.. Nehru: believed 
that revolution gould:not be made 
to order. = 5j 

«Nehru delieved. that ifa. oai 
tioniaty: ‘idea: (socialism) could;cap- 
'ture.the imagination of th=.people, 
-it would: beconie a.material force. 
People inspired.by great: deas are 
capable:of great deeds: H* triéd to 
imbus- Indians. with great idéas:so 
that..they could: iperfozmr- great 


. deeds. Tt-is. alleged.that -he.Con-. 


gress.: Party. isv. responsible: for 


- Nehru having been: not:a»le to lay 


the foundations of-a socialist 
society in. India. "It; is further 
alleged that. so-called coavrérsion 
of the Congress Party w.S-dóom- 
„ed to failure; in: View Of its Class 
character... 3$ xu 2s 
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Bureaucracy, Ui. ic. 


- His. failure: s Vah; as-ribéd: to 
his réliancei om.the. bursaucracy. 


- Nehru: believed: that ‘witk thé help 


of the statermachinery;he would be 
able to achieve his target: But-the 
administrative apparatuscinherited 
by independer t India was hardly 
‘suited for the tasks of: social! re- 
construction and: economic: deve- 
lopment.: It -‘is--surprising: that 


. Nehru. who | Had: been, so critical ~ 


ofthe: bureaucracy in the’ pre- 
-independence period; should have 
accepted. it, as. an instrament for 
the: establishment’: Of. € socialist 


society. E 
» "Fhe Nehru of E ance 
. India not only protected the rights 
and interests of -the ICS but 
¿relied on them.: for achieving his 
^'social;objectives.'Eor:the modern- 
-isation of the country,. economic 
-.gtowthi had ‘to. be: accelerated, the 
otbackwardness of: centuries had to 
~ be removed in decades. How could 
‘this..be achieved: by ` the slow- 
+,moving, procedure-bound . bureau- 
cracy :? . Further; modernisation 
- didnot mean only "industrialisa- 


- tion but. also ` transformation: in . 


«the way of living of: the people. 
Could the bureaucracy; with. its 
: snobbishness and. exclusiveness, 
-reach:. the «masses: and: influence 
-their way of-living: and thinking? 
` A: Bew-system of economic pro- 
„duction creates new relationships 
<in society and changes the way of 


“:livir g of the people: But the new 


-system of economic production— 
.the use of machines and -techno- 
.logy—has to: be aécepted by the 


:people :who. weré using antiquted , 
. methods of: agricultural produc- 


tion. : Who: was-to create: this 
awareness among, the masses? 
Did the bureaucracy , have. the 
social attitude ‘nécessary to^per- 
form .thé gigantic.task of creating 
‘a social-revolution: simultaneously 


-with the >economic ..revolution? . 


Were our civil servants: so- public- . 


spirited-?- An -absolutely different 
kind of bureaucracy: was required 
to fulfil the tasks: which Nehru 
wanted.: to perform... Career 
seekers, -and., mercenaries -were 
Hardly -fit for the mew. "tasks. s 


Basic Mistake ae 
It may -be- argued that ‘Hehe 


should have deployed Congress | 


Party -workers- for. creating-2a 
social awakening among.the-mass- 


es: But the ‘faction-ridden.. Con- . 


‘gressmen ‘interested in capturing 


- power .for "personal gain were 


^ neither ccmpetent nor to-be trüst- 
ed for this job. This job has been 
done iv'other countries by political 
parties organised: on strong well- 
knit' ideological-: foundations. 
‘Russia was a backward couritry. 
It had.to. be industrialised and 
modernised; and: the ‘pace .of 
modernisation had. to -be accele- 
lerated. .-Devoted:::iand ‘dedicated 
cadres of Communist Party work- 
ers. were given the task of convey- 
ing to the people-the new message 
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of, and edáücating them in; sacial- 
ism.. Nehru admired Russia and 
. its economic development.’ But 
one-of the important things which 
‘could. have been learnt by. him 
from, the: Russian éxpériencé was 
‘that without. a'^cadre of political 
. workers devoted ‘to socialist. ideo- 
logy | the. masses: could: ‘not be 
i awakened. .Nehrui failed to: create 
*'soldiers of socialism." It must'be 
stated thatthe did his best to spread 
tlie ideology of socialism in India. 
Tt is.also:a :fact-that the establish- 
. ment of. democratic: institutions 
„and . periodic - general elections 
. creáted awakening in the masses. 
. These were no mean achievenients. 
But talking to and.trying:to .edu- 
cate'-an- unorganized and amor- 
phous mass of people has :limited 
utility..:: It should’ have.i:been 


supplemented: by. creating. a. band ` 


of political activists. who would 
have taken. Nehru’s..message to 
the far-flung aréas.of the country. 
They would have obtained 
. ostrength. from Nehru ánd»would 
have sustained "Nehruism: much 
better than the Congress Torny òr 
'the bureaucracy.‘ en he 


Lack. of Austerity ~ : 


‘Much.of the failure! of Nehru S 
plans. has . been. attributed. to- his 
reliance. on the Congress party 
-anid the bureaucracy.-It may: be 
worthwhile:.to -examine . me 'of 
his personal failings also. "^. 2n 

. Much . should: not . be Mode of 
his pétty bourgeois background, 
but’ one. effect. of this background 
was obvious; i.e.; Neliru:did-not 
set any standards of austerity or 
simplicity or Swadeshi before the 
people. The .Gandhian tradition 
of ‘simple living’; instead of beirig 
strengthened, was abandoned: Jf 
a backward economy was to: be 
transformed and a new. social 
order was to be created, austere 
living was essential. When Nehru 
talked of. ‘sacrifices’ for a better 
future, the.common man’ did riot 
respond. In India, the common 
man looks to the top people for 
setting .social standards, When 
Nehru failed to set any.social 
standards, people started copying 
the way of living.of the richer 
classes. .Nehru/s India: saw «the 
erosion of.social and moral values. 
His. own living did.not:show that 
he was the leader of'a poor- coun- 
try. Congressmen! and capitalists 
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were adding to their wealth. The 
common man had. not been given 


any values by the: leader. 
. tf 
. Poor Organiser E 


-Nehru was not^a : seat orga- 

' niger. He: gave “excellent ideas, 

i but could: not give proper institu- 
tional and organisational expres- 

sion to those ideas, . Although. he 

‘was the most important leader-of 
| the Party; he did not do anything 
to-.reorganize "it for .'socialistic 

^ Objectives. .: Except under: ithe 
‘Kamaraj.Plan, there was'no weed- 

ing. of, undesirables:. What -kind 
;of.^structüral' changes were. re- 
‘quired to. make the Congress’ án 
~effective instrument of modernisa- 
'tion -and :socialism:2 Neéhru- did 
not concern: himself with these 
-questions” of party: organisation. 

In. then field of- administration, 

‘under. Nehri'sPrime: Minister- 
ship; -no ‘radical reorganisation 

was effected. India’ inherited -.a 

system of administration suitable 

for a law-and-order :state.. Aftér 

lindependence; the ‘administration 
‘had: to .-perform - social « welfare 

functions. A different kind ‘of 

-administrative 'set-up: was needed 


'and destroy the foundations of the 


acquisitive society through demo- 


. cratic means, and without violent 


class conflict, Nehru will gò: down 
in history as a path-finder. He 
would have been more succéssful 


` ifhe had paid attention to required 


reforms in the-traditional system 


-of parliamentary democracy, and 


thought ‘about :devices .for-adaápt- 
ing and adjusting.the ‘form: of 


„democracy to thé-new, itdsks-which 


it. will- have to.perform in ‘India. 

If Parliamentary- democracy 
becomes the defender of the s status 
quo and the vested interests’ ‘it 
will be challenged- by the exploit- 
ed but; emerging ‘and: conscious 
new working class: If 'parliament- 
ary democracy becomes the vehicle 
of.a ew- social ‘order. and ‘an 


instrument -for the: devesting’: of 


vested interests, the latter may try 


_ to subvert. it; resulting in clashes 


to..achieve ‘socialistic -objectives. > 


But: Nehru: never- gave «enough 
thought to the reforms'reeded in 
the -administrative^ structure..^ . . 
+, The'Nehru era will be known as 
that: of:‘revolution from the top? 
The- reverberatióris'were not felt 
by the^common: péople. ' Parties, 
‘leaders, movements all: remained 
in' the::background::as ^ long: as 
Nehrü-was alive. True,ithis was 
not his fault. But the fact that the 
Opposition ‘parties and’ leaders 
could; not: play. their role during 
the -Nehru period resulted ‘in +a 
sense of complacency inithe peo- 


. ple. Many felt that Nehru, would 


do the job; those who" wére ' not 
. satisfied^ with : Nehru’s: ‘achieve- 
ments became frustrated and cyni- 
cal. India: got both. thé. best rand 
the worst. of ae Xeyolunum from 
Me fope: reid red8us 6 26s 
Power "Strüciire; $E eie 

"Thé. successful functioning: of 
parliamentary democracy án India 
will depend,.among many- other 
things, ' on..how far /and . how 
:quickly;a: new ‘social: order..based 
on. industrialisation;.' economic 
planning and socialism is. ereated. 
Af. India :could- achieve: socialism 


uu us 


and conflicts. Nehru's belief that 
parliamentary .democracy is:suit- 


able for Indian requirements. re- 


mains open to question. 
Sat t 


Stability, Peace . x ROS ob 

This critical analysis: ' ' slioüld 
lead. ‘us'to: thé’ pinpointing of his 
singular contributions: Nehru’s 


-greatest contribution i$ the i impor- 


‘tance that. he! dttached tà scierice 
' and technology: He was conviric- 


ed that India cannot’ make ‘pro- 
gress ‘ without - ‘industrialisation. 
This-was why ‘in: the ' Five-Year 
Plans he-gave ‘great importance 
tothe development of: basic and 
key industries. He: was ‘conviticed 
that planning" ‘would ‘take the 
country td self-generating growth 
by the end of the Fifth'Plan. For 
this political stability was esseri- 
tial. His: very important contribu- 
tion was the provision of political 
stability: Once the economy, þé- 
comes self-generating, he thought, 
India would be ‘able to ‘facé “any 
storm. ` 

* For economic’ development: of 
the country, peace was-very essen 
tial. His clear‘ understanding: of 
international forces convinced him 
that India -could progress” only: if 
she kept away from ‘Cold- -War 
and “blog: "politics. ' Any involve- 
ment in^bloc politics: would *ei- 
danger India's:economic ‘develop: 
ment. The policy’ of: Tron-aligri- 
ment, peace, and einphasis ' on 


` negotiations for the’ settlement’ of 


international disputes were the 


MAINSTREAM 
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essential, conditions, for, A 
in, India. Nehru strove: hard", to 
achieve this. He was, emphatic 
that, a,strong industrial. base, was 
essential eyem for the ‘defence of 
the country; T he Chinse dggres- 
sion of 1962 was d shattering t blow 


tö- his! dréams “because” ‘the: "de- ` 


mands--of! defeiicé would hamper 
the paceof economic dévelopment 
The Chinese aggression ‘in fact 
provided: an! excellent opportunity 
‘to, the militarists, and communal- 
ists in India to: attack,,Nehru’s 


‘policies; of peace,:non-alignment, , 


co-existerice.and: socialism. Nehru 
nad a world; perspective; and, had 

clear understanding, of, thé 
relationship Derween the. problems 


Mes di 
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fs Was P prime ' "'ibortiieé 
during, the twenties” to: rouse 
anti-imperialist: ' ' consciousness 
among the masses andi rally: them 
Han "uncomproniising* 'struggle 
for“ freedom; equally “impottant 
was tlie task oforganising-workers. 
and’ peasants - -and rallying t them 


in: ‘the National! Liberationi- Move-: 


ment for liquidating’ “not only 
foreign: rule Pus alsorc class 'ekplio- 
tation.: E. ia : 

Those were tlie dass: witien the’ 


Congress? ‘rider the’ guidancé of - 


Gandhiji; was- leading? the: "Non- 
edoperation ` 
Ttidia: 
of our péople* fearlessness _ “and 
the spirit to resist British- dominar 
tion:/Thousandsidisobeyed British 
laws.and courtedijail; lathi charges: 
'andifiring.: But it;Hasrtorbe admit- 
ted that: the: Congress failed oto 
Orgahise" “owr! toilingr; niasses;: 
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movement” im 
Ttrousedt'among: ‘millions: 


of, the. Sin. in- the. context of 
world. happenings: and ‘events: He: 
brouglit.. before... ‘his ceuntryinen. 


‘the implications , of he, Nuclear 


AGS nose. gee gi Dus 
“Nehru Was.a hier zzainst; the 


main. -currents of soco-cultural 


life;in che country, He: never. con, 
cealed’ “his., opposition. to» moth; 
eaten’ traditions a and superstition. 


ae am 
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éspecially. TERN Jabour- 
ers; vendi -inspire them.to; pnrteipate 


stances, PN date enya Tac 
shininárayaná - courtéc- jail; 

tlie Non-Coopetatión, . "Móveiüént 
during 1921, and, Wrot: à. novel 


An! "Telugu, 'eritilled-: “Natalia” 
(Hatijan‘ Cheri); dealing witht the 
"Problem: of theist" : pp ressed' 


sectioris of our"rural- proletariat, 
'Lakshininarayana, passed“qu 

lied 1 for tbe. Bar in HE He 
was~ inspired "by: thié^ Stan ^ Feifi' 


Thovement:..He: was’. nenat 


with: alP'impottant: international! 
events;! and ds: influenced!) by thet 


ideas of? the. November ‘Revotu~ 


tions This can Be: clearly seen“ ins 
his novel: ‘Hiss aim was to , Tally 


 themiost. oppressed;ü the Lmiost: 


exploited? sectiois of *agricültüral 
labouters to! thetfreedcm: mové» 





ihe i » Blazed A Trait EM 


democracy; economie * planning; 
made} isation-and,socialism were, 
ian! ‘integrated. approach. to. the 
problems, ofa communal; backs: 
ward. and- agricultural: .society; 
If,,we are to; live in the modern 
world. as.an. independent’, country, 
with. the. power. to- take décisions, 
independer.tly,, E! modern, Way: 


- of life. and. modern techniques;of 


economic-developmént: have to.be, 
employed., Thiss was: Nehrit? S+ 
vision of modern; India, : wliere 
science, and ‘not superstition, 1 rear. 
son and not blind. faith, Humanism: 
and. “Not, relgious; bigotry. ; will 
reign supreme. - This: is. ther uns, 
finished task left by, “Nehru; to us, 
Thisis his Jussege: 6 pcd 
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died it. 

f Maläpalli” was. Qublishéd jn 
1922, after lie was ;feleased. from. 
jail: Three. mire : -éditions .wére 
released” afterwards; A: fourth, 
part, which was:not there-ii. ‘the, 
first, edition, was” added. in the: 
sübsegjietit editions. The' fitsti 
edition was banned' by the British. 
Government, ‘but’ all copiés* were 
sold.out-in.a short time..The later 
editions. containing. ‘the fourth, 
part; which. depicted- the: triumph: 
of the freedom movement; -weres 
not. banned.. One of these editions: 
was; prescribed, as: a non-datailed. 
ce for Intermediate . students. in: 
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The Story. |. ^ . E RC herus 


The PS. ot *Malapalli": i ls. 
briefly this: : Rama, Das. Bene 
to a Harijan family, belonging to 
the" subscaste - "Mala' "Dasatlü". 


BU 


He is:a follower of Ramatiuja’s 


creed which “advocates "Cásteléss" - 
Society. He- preaches -its-ténets“in ` 


his leisure’ hours. 'He eárns. his 
livelihood’ by- tilling a small piece 
of land: He' has a'wife, two adul 
sons and a/daüghter ir her .tééns;, 
All’the members ‘of thefamily a3, 
manual labour. A techaged: farm 
labouter;: ‘Appa Dás;is almost a 
inenibér ofthe family- "fhe' ‘elder 
son, : Venkata’ Das! assists'“the 
father in: " cültivating ; the ‘land; 
while the: younger one, Saiga Das, 
is "a^ farm labourer: “under ' a big 
landlord. -Jyoti; the^ daughter? 
: discharges! minor -duties like 
carrying - food to tlie field for: her 
father." Mahalakshmi, ‘the wife) 
is an ideal housewife. Chow- 
darayya is a big landlord, owning 
800 acres . He oppresses: the poor 


very much. He -has two sons, - 
Venkatayya and Rama Naidu.’ 


Sanga Das organises the Harijan 


labourers of the village to fight- 


the atrocities of Chowdarayya, 
rousing consciousness among 


them and leading their strikes. - 


Rama Naidu assists Sanga Das 
in these activities, and. incurs his. 
father’s displeasure. One : day 
Chowdarayya assaults Sanga Das 
as. a result of which the latter 
dies. In commemoration of -his 
death, the, Harijans of the village . 


start an association ; ;calléd Sanga fyf 
whose ^ 
hatred for landlords Knows nos: 


Peetham. Venkata "Das, 


bounds, begins to lead a move- 
ment for looting the rich and - 
distributing it to the poor. "EHE 
becomes a’ legendary héro, Known ` 
as Takkellá- Jággadu. One: day. 
an armed ' battle takes place . be~. 
tween. his followers and a huge 
police force ': he is severely: woutis, 


ded and- 'arrested. ‘Rama ‘ Das. 


loses .all his pepe t to ‘Chow: 
darayya i in a civil, suit.’ AA 
While jeadind: a fite iof -utter 
.povetty, he and his wife are arrest-/ 
„ed and employed'ás-cóolies in''a* 
a labour colony, "wheré' forced’ 
labour is the rule. The- fathiet" and' 
mother are taken to the; jail 


hospital for attending’ on their ` 


son, Venkata Das,- who is “d 


prisoner under treatment.. Ven-- 
kata Das and Maha Lakshmi die , 
in jail: The activities. : ‘of: "Sena, i 


Peetham are. intensified. ` 


oats 
. 


whoa pu 


Side. by; side, ‘the Non- pee, 
18. 


: reforms for ‘the ` uplift of. 


` ture 


9 


Stiarply- the! doctrine of cláss" War" 


H 


tion’-movement ‘rallies thousands 
of- people: ‘At last, foreign rule 
is Abolished, Swaraj. is'won, and 
a ‘parliament ' is ‘elected ‘by the 
people. It introduces progressive 
‘the 
‘masses.’ ‘Simultaneously ". labour 
organisations”, begin *' ‘to? ‘function 
with .redoubled" vigour: e 


. The, author, gave a, "sub-title 
“Sanga. ‘Vijayam’ ^. thereby con- 
yeying the idea that the labour 
moyemenf, led by Sanga, Das was 


triumphant. But, „this, does, not : 


mean , that; xum “movement :of 
"holy finer 
.Das, failed. | 


VY eo lr 


' Besides, Rs. 10 lakhs 
was donated to the Sán ga Peetham. 


Thus, the -novel gave equal 
importance to the Non-coopera- 
tion Movement, the Movement 
of *holy lootings' ‘and the labour 


. movement led by Sanga Das. | 
It showed that our National ` 


Liberation was the result of all 
these movements, a 
y m t 


However unscientilic..-this. pis. 
is, “Malapalli”, for the 
first time in Andhra political life, 


. gave importance to the problems 
of agricultural workers. Thus the . 


impact of the Posen Revolution 
con ouriNatio 
‘sthent* is clearly" 
> We, can, see in the hovel, how, 


was ‘preached by some of the 
chátácteis. ^ For: “example; lok 
at “the: - following: conversátioi 
between: “Sånga Das “nd. ROW 
darayya - ý ; 


-Chowdarayya : So, iG me. what 
is the-p proper wage i fo be paid. to 
"the labourers, is 

“Sanga. Das Ie you, Bek me about: 
propriety. L «Rave, io r rSay many. 
things, ' 
is. whether, the, present. wage. Can: 
be ‘reduced, or not.. ...; How. m 
the ' worker; live. 3f thé, présent 
-Meagre wage: is further reduce o 


tit 
.it is. none, of. 


$a Rs, 


_, Ghowdarayya- : 
my. business to. knowshow. they. 
live. I am-not responsible ;for the 


5 upkeép ; cf them. all. Even if T 


was -S0, vI- have no, capacity. 
So; let jus find out: how. much: 
should be; paid to-the labourers:: 


; Sanga Das ; Why- finding this-, ` 


out. even, ? : - You-can. as well payi 


"+ possession : will” ‘be; theirs. ' 


iberation Mover, 
Do "brougit * out. ** 


The: " questioit- - before: UŞ - 


what you think to'be- proper. 
Chówdarayya : But, , they. may 
not accept. a; 


' Sanga Das,: “What if T Perhaps : 
they work gratis, . or ‘they. may . 
not work’ at, all. 


.Chowdarayya : Who will accept 
if they work gratis. ? If they ,do 
not, work at, all, ‘both, the parties 
will be losers... aye Ww net? 


: Sáriga Das': Why do’ you! worry 
about their- Joss: ? "Ard why! dô 
they worry aboüt yours % No 

- one lias the duty-of helping the 
other: You can as well cultivate 
your, lend’ iby! yourself - 


at AT 


"Chowdarayya ap ‘shall : ease 
it to''others. ` (Mae I : 
Sanga Das : Even those this 


require the services of labourers. 
‘If the labourers refuse to work 
under them, no one will take the 
land from you on lease. . 
Chowdarayya : Then, I shall 
lease them to these labourers. 


Sanga Das : That means the : 
pattas (ownership deeds) will be 
in your name, while the actual 
eT 
t One-day;-Venkata-Dás;-in-one- 
'.of his conversations with the 

Harijan folk; said thus : “If any 

one amasses wealth more than is 

si eal for him, or hoards it, 
depriving others who are in need, 
Woe thigusgs it, We can loot it and 
distribute it among the people. 
a Such an act is called *'holy.1oot- 
in". Our ‘ancients have called 
such acts, , holy, offerings to the 
great Alwwars,”? > in P & 

“Narasimha Rao iJ cal iether. 

- : Venkata Das. : Call it, by what- 
ever nameyou:like.. zT are tliieyes. 
Who. is, notione. ? . Big., Seths 
businessmen) are. big. thieves, An 

old ,adage :says,,;‘A . businessman 
is.a, ' thief; in, the middle... of ithe — 
town’. ; Some, thieves el commit 
dacoities.. , Others - coming- from; 
outside break open houses- and: 
commit;theft. Some- others, living 
in, big: mansions, become richer. 
by , resorting, to, false; measures; - 
false weights, false prices and 
adulteration., The . essence ofall 
these takes . ‘the, form. of, a. Dot: 
bellied , millionnaire, . MAT 

' Jyoti . =» Look: brother! | Your 
passion : for. justice.-is - laudable. 
Our Sanganna-has shown. a path: 
of:péace and rightenousness; which: 
is. more: powerful than tbe:rüle of 


a King. But your path. is immoral, 
unjust and distructive, — 


-= Venkátá- Das ` Morality 
has no permanence. It changes 
according to-time; place: and cir- 
cumstances, Ín ‘fact; ‘morality has 

, taken a: ‘wrong ‘course long ago. 
Thé war I am going to wage-is'a 
just -war. Rich people, - swayed 
by selfishness, sacrificé millions of 

. the poor on battlefields,’ deceiving 

. them with slogans like valour, 

, -heroism, patriotism and justice. 

But I wage’a war, a'just war, on 

the rich: who are - müirderers, of 

justice. Whereas Kings: wage’ wars 
and destroy nations, I am goiiig to 
destroy the tich who ‘are a few 

. in numbers. - Whereas’ they- Joot 
societies, I' shall loot "faniilies. 
Whereas they. impose unjust’ laws 
on people by force of arms, I 
shall implement my orders’ "by 
means 'of physical force: Wheréas 
the King protects’ the' lives and 

riches of the wealthy; I' shall pro- 
vide means'of livelihood to’ the 
poor. If'I-am a thief, the’ King 
too is a thief, He isa big thief; 
whereas ' J am’ a small | one," 


- Tt is trye- that. Vonka -Das 
preaches mass- .-terrorism:. ifor 
achieving social justice. The means 
he adopts are, destined to: fail. 
But- Hs. outlook T iş- dcc ofoclass 
war. - ‘ verla 

' The ‘following : are’ some lines 
from. ‘an: Elegy entitled. “The 
last Song," written by Appa:Das 
and-‘sung in a gathering of.Hari- 
jans on the occasion of the funeral 


of Sanga.Das: The song describes 


the hardships of ‘Harijan: workers. 


“No. house ;to.- . dwell : Ain, nO. 
foort to cay on, n no.oyen. to 00k, 


St hase 


would d our: debes d e 
‘No work,to do, no. job to aitend 


` to 
no "will. ‘to. "beg; Oh, ‘ Sangal 
-even God. has no mercy,on us, 
“No food to eat, no cloth to Wear, 


no water to "drink. „Oh, Sanga! | 


Even the air we breathe is, scanty: 
“The whip: of ‘the landlord, and 
the harassment of the police are 
unbearable, Éven a jail.is better 
than this. Oh, , Sanga :? , Our bs 
is a burden to uS; ov 

“No temples to worship i i no 


t 


£ ctt carts 
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to. travel, no ' meals -to - eat.:, Oh, 
Sanga, ! l; :No, schools even to.read. 2 


Takkella Jaggada’ v : à a nen 


A popular: ‘ballad used to be 


sung in those days, for, propagat- 
ing the movement: jof. - 
lootings". Tt explained the evolu- 


tion of society from:thé béginhing : . 


to the present day,.and pointed 
out the duty of the. toiling masses. 
The author ‘described in.the fol- 
lowing lines the life.of-man under 
uU. "conditions :. “>, 
“All men lived like "brothers i in 

. olden’ days: , "LEM " 

,, Rivers, ‘forests, beats and; 

. oceans all. , 


` Hills; valleys, "waters and. ‘tanks! r 


. Fields;. ;Streams;;nuts, and fruits, 
| «Crops: “and, „harvests; ee and 
butter, ; uray 
., Houses vast were owned by: all. 
‘No high or low, no rich;or poor, 
; Plenty to eat and plenty to wear, 
; No- scarcity anywhere. : 


n People “were happy. without l 


LO distinctions, .. B 
‘All were: contented, ‘anid one 
shad worries”? 
Then, the: hardships; of. people 
under, the present , class-: speety 
were.described : ies 5 


, “Conflicts arose everywhere: and 


: xe jcrises:: + 
‘Mutual. strife and deet ieri 
.: Hard. ‘it: is to lead: an honest 
E  life.:: 
`, The ‘parasite “rules: ' the: world 


. like amonarch ~ A noe 
i. “And all:the „wealth: owned by 
‘parasites. gl dos bast 

_.i Bast, says ‘all is mine’ z PE 


. ‘But none;says, ‘alli is ours). «i i 
"The, poor have. become. slaves 
. ofthe rich, : 

. And they slave, ail day long. pi 
ej ia morsel: of food, V 
qe cannot satisfy, the « owners 

, However much they.toil. 4 
; And nojleave is, granted for. ae 
.^ -ness Or. disease." . 

. The poet Says. that these. gondi- 
tions ‘Should be put, an end to; 


and.the. Golden ,Age of Happiness : 


and contentment established: The 
toilers should ., unite: with, one 
another. and. fight or. a' new 
society: Heiexhorts them thus ; 
: Understand. the. secret that 
‘iabour has-value,.. :- 
“Go. to work after: taking | its fali 
;, value, ; 
You will ie ruined if: you accept 
: low wages... s a: 


“holly . 


‘Some of: Alis: ides exped d in 


"Jiya unite, the whole world i is 
yours. 
-nity i is the basis of áll activity. 
+ ‘Organise yourselves and: go on 
' "strike. 
-And you will achieve your ends. 
 Withotit= beating; without 
" 1: abüsing-others E 
AYO! can get. your: demands | 
' accepted, : 
don. non-cooperation in due 
1 -time- 
Andi no that is more effective 
“than that: 


D 


the above lines are neither scienti- 
fie: ‘nor -faetuál-'- Nor -does the 
author ‘show "Why society. has 
changed. from | a classless to- a 
class phase:: “But the’ furidamental 
merit ‘of -the” ballad- is ‘that it 
rouses- the toiling ‘ masses” from 
_ slumber, ‘and €xhorts. them to 
fight unitedly: ' ‘agairist” exploita- 
tion. -'It chastises “the exploiters 
—landlords’ -and ` edpitalists—in 
terms: "unknown ' previously. The 
‘idea; "If: you unite, -the whole 
word’ ‘is -yours;? is- a Marxian 
concept.: By exhorting. thé ‘toilers 
‘to “adopt non-coopetation in' dde 
time"; the author tries to strike-a 


‘similarity between two forms of. 


struggle! waged. for aeniei a 
Terent aims. n 


Atheism ^ d A E 

The atheism preached by Sina 
Das and Venkata Das in their 
discourses had certain” features of 

Nihilism. Nevertheless, their argu- 
melts. 'are só “forceful. that they 
expose ‘the real:facé of the: exploit- 
iüg class, for- whom’ religion is a 
shield for: protecting themselves 
against the wrath of the: 'explcit- 
ed; For example,’ Sanga Das, in 
hiş- conversation’ ` with” . Rama 
Naidu, ‘says 


. Sanga Das : I am seeing these . 
penanees every day. It is said 

God rewards you if: you resort to 

penances: But, I wonder why the 

same God does not: reward us;. 

poor folk, though we undergo: 

‘daily penances. 


"Rama Naidu : Is there any way - 
to get. out of this rotten condi- 
tion dos 


unis Das : Only. one. "way 
appears to me. We must dethrone 
this cruel God, and even enthrone 
Satan. in his place, Then we can 
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fivésomehow, with Satan shinding 
his own Work." 


-iVenkata Das, De withthe 
'same problem. says to his-fellow- 
mew: (According to dhe Puranas, 
God: was born on eanth asyan 
Incarnation, and: :Jiquidated the 
demons - whigh-- were; -harassing 
human beings. Where-is-. that 
‘Rama, d. ask; to- . liquidate’ athe 
present-day demons of- «wealth? 
Perhaps,- ihe;. is afraid: of them! 
That is why he hasstepped appear- 
ing on earth. It is these demons 
that-are<obsteucting your path; of 
righteousitess. If these demons; 
which;-are sucking. the. blood. of 
the, people; areto be. liquidated, 
many Sastras have to be rewritten, 
{tris theypresent Sastras sthat gave 
birth ito these: demons. xu ether 
‘words, this parasite who: js ruling 
the’-world -tyrannically got the 
present- Sastras written for ;per- 
petuating Jis domination. His 
jarmies are Aumberless: gle cannot 
ibéi vanquished easily. Kings, er- 
perors and _amillionnaires vare: -On 
dhis«side; This battle doesnot «end 
ain. a gmatter:;of-«days;, smonths or 
years: Jt wH continue, for icentu- 
aries." Xle- sis trying «£o keeps: the 
“masses? sinedarkoness:- But:he will 
‘Never: jsueceed. ^ The-..dawn. ds 
approaching. People’ are Opening 
their eyes, and becoming consci- 
ous. This 3 can never rüle-the 
swoste y Sue M. 


Rh€ it^ 
i 


spens: to. dis: Father inothe 
jai chaspital, : Venkata ‘Das-isays-:: 
“Your God-is-like a-foreign-king 
jwithout-popular- support. - He is 
mot Jikea-native.ruler redressing 
epeople’s $' grievances... He is “said 
to -be-somewhere in;far-off heaven. 
Why- the -hellshould, this -helpless 
“ereaturé remain , there and under- 
take the responsibility -of ruling 
` fhe.earth ? Why should so much 
cruelty prevailin the world ?"Not 
‘even a single Jaw that is ; just is to 
‘be’ found, ‘Fools alone’ Submit to 
.uhjust ‘laws. How long. should we 
keep, silent ? re 


“If there is God; J. shall ato 
“bimshortly-(V enkata, Das who was 
-woinded severely, was in the Jast 
phase of his life). I shall ask him 
„Whether. he likes this path,, Some 
‘say God descends ‘on; earth and 
“guilds sheayén. ‘here. T, ‘Shall? “write 
-out-my: plañ ‘and. give 3t to “him. 
But 1 have‘ oné doubt. Even if 


^, 
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' those Who work. . 


God ‘comes Hiere, and ‘Says! the 
same thing, I: doubt: whether the 
rich will recognise „his authority: 
They themselyes will : say that he is 
siet God. They--will crucify him. 
They-wiH dub him-a dacoit, , They 
will throw’ him: ou EE eu 


Atl 


Soviet. System.- i 


' Onezoftie ect of tlie Jabour 
siiovement'istárted : ‘by Sanga: Das 
was the spread-of: knowledge: about 
the 'Soviet- system. “which «yas ‘the 
outcome of the great Noveniber 
Revolution. ‘Speaking about'it at 
a conference of Harijan’ labourers 
at Bezwada, Venkata IReddi,"the 
president, says : “‘The- ‘Soviets 
liave-abolished tlie right: 6f, private 


. própezy^in land, iang: "ave -con- 


Verted' it into--a^collective right. 
They have seized, on behalf of the 


` collective; ail Jands belonging to 


privaté individuals; cand háve:dis- 
fributed -thet to: those who «ill 
land by liemselvés. "The Soviet 
Governineüt-hás taken vér; on 
behalf of the people,all the’ wealth, 
sü&chinésy and ‘buildings: 'belong- 
ing to the millionnaires, 'and is 
‘runing “theém.: Neither: the’ ‘Fich 
‘nor-‘the poor: Haye? rights -ver 
private, property. ^" The ^wliole 
wealth Of’ tlie: natióri "belongs to 
the people. The State, through the 
Soviets, -inanágés - all’ industries 
and ‘agriculture. Jt distributes the 
income to all, seeing to itthat no 
oné :starves. "Rafion cards are 
given by village -soviets ` Only, to, 
. ATlíisis'a great 
experiment. . The. tédchirigs of 
Jesus Christ : ‘are simildr -to -this. 
I think ‘that our acncietits-lived a 
similar ‘life’. ; Great "men - like 
Lenin are not ‘only implementing 
their ‘principles: , qm. “their own 
country, butare àlso-pledged to 
‘spread fheir’ “system -fo' ‘the’ whole 
world. Fhe "Soviet--Government 
has:granted coniplete freedom to 
nations conquered by the :Czars, 
andis requesting them *tó' pardon 
the sins of our emperors’. maa 
"The ‘Sessions Judge ‘of Guntur; 
convictiig " “Venkata Das ' toS 
years: 'siple'impriserimient, passes 
cértain rémarks-in his judgment, 


. which are’ very: Significant. ‘They 


show thát-even among the‘bureau- 
crats of Imperialist ‘rule* there ‘were 
somé‘who understood.the' realities 
and even appreciated | the ‘motives 
of -sócial'rebels. " hus 


In his judgmert’-the’’ said : 


.not even a. single 


“Though the. "accüsed incited: ‘his 
followers {ò commit: ‘dacoities, 
murder “was 
committed. Though.their previous 
professions were bad, they gave 
up: all. bad -habits;Jike drinking, 
due.to the influence and authority 
of the accused.: The prosecution 
evidence itself proves his, It can 
be seen from ‘this how-.capable 
this.daceit leader isto lead people 
in the right ‘direction. Had,-he 
been a king.or the, head :of.a 
religious: order, -he would ‘haye 
done great service to humanity. 
It.is indisputable that the-accused 
incited thesexdacoities-in the ibeliof 
that all his .acts were.inspired.by 
noble ideals, that what.the had 
done . was: service ; to; humanity, 
and: that -his teachings would one 
day -be acceptéd by society. d 
cannot say how the-futuré genera- 


tions will. view: his actions. -But ` 


under the present. laws there; jis no 
doubt:that heis;guilty". : 
uas main. ,Ieason ; dor 


the 


In fact, ice was no ipie 
labour ‘movement in-the Andhra 
region..during the ‘twenties. “Nor 
were ‘there -other:movements--ins- 


` pired iby the dootrine-of class war. 


Phesone inovement ‘which <captur- 
ed the imagination of all in those 


days «was; the -Non-cooperation 


Movement: Jed by Gandhiji.:-But 
the. author, basing himself on the 
general upsurge of the freedom 
movement: among sthe - people, 
and upon. the cruel exploitation 
ofthe most -down-troddden .sec- 
tions of society, could see the new 
emerging'forces, No Telugu novel- 


_ ist, ‘either béfote-of after Lakshmi- 


narayana, "has depicted :the woes 
and “wails, hopes ‘and anxieties, 
anger and "indignation of: Harijan 
labourers “so :poignantly - and -so 
artistically. His ‘novél gave ‘the 
Andhra freedom movement a 
new outlook; it showed a new 
path. ‘This ‘path ‘became ‘illumined 
after à decade, attracting: “hundreds 
of young men, who began ‘to 
leatn abouttherole of the;working 
class -in uthe- national Jiberation 
movement, ‘whose activities-in the 
working-class ' movement streng- 
thened and deepened -the freedom 
movement, Such is: the historical 
importance `of "**Malapilli' 1 
Andhra political life. 
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REALITY AT A DISCOUNT | 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Strangely, at the end of it all, 
while spokesmen of vested in- 
terests felt happy at having won 
their point, supporters of nationali- 
sation felt that they had made 
the Government commit itself to 
this course if Sri Desai's scheme 
failed. 

The Future 

If the AICC paid attention to 
the questions of nationalisation of 
banks, general, insurance . 


marily due to progressive Con- 
gressmen like Sri K. D. Malaviya, 
Sri Chandra Shekar,’ Sri "Mohan 
- Dharia cand Sri Bhagwat Jha 
Azad. ` It was their public cdm- 
paign before the session -and 
persistent efforts at. Jabalpur that 
compelled the Working -Com- 
mittee -to show seriousness about 
_ gearing, the country? S imonetary 
resources. It is ‘to. be seen 


5E 





whether these Congressmen will 
continue to mobilise pubic opi- 
nion on these basic issues. 


Of the two Government 
leaders who spoke, the Prime 
Minister spoke of the meed to 
mobilise the party and the-people; 
she said that **the power o° money 
can be met with the power of the 
people." But there was hardly 


any proof of serious inteation to . 
.and  .mobilise,either the. party. or, the - 
export-import trade; titiwha spri. 3h people. Inifüet, thinpant actiónaei 


lism at all levels makes even the 
implementation of the watered- 
down Ten.- Point Prozramme 
doubtful. If, “after acresting „a 


little «stir “in thé. party, the pro- 
gressives-do not: move:ccurageo- 
usly to: mobilise-party, rar ks,.and 
eyen-to work out a basis: "or. joint 

action. with partiesand groups ` 
outside. the «Congress, "t will -Jead 
only to misgivings about ihem. 
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FORM OF NOTICE UNDER 
SECTION II OF ACT VIII 

OF, 1890., ORC 


DISTRICT XN 
In the Court of the District, Judge 
at Delhi .-' "Present 
Guardianship Case No. 93 of 
1967. 


Inhabitant of Jal Singh S/o 

Dalip Singh .R/o 5025, Gali 

Taishi: dads ‘Pahari Dhiraj Delhi. 
Petitioner. 


Keane for the. (i) appoint- 
ment i T ae 

ofa ‘guardian to-the (2) Person 
x "Property ' ' "of Pranvirsingh. 
"Mann ..R/o  a'minor . inhdbi- 
tant of. 5025 "Gali. Jaishi Ram 
‘Pahari’ Dhiraj ‘Delhi. .- 


The Petitioner ‘above “named 
having applied to‘be.(3):appointed 
: -the ‘guardian ‘of ithe '(2):Per- 
‘son .& ?Property-of the aforesaid 
minor, the 21-day of Nov. 

1967 has been fixed -for the hear- 
ing of:the application, and motiée ` 
ds hereby given `to (4) ‘General | 
Public; that if any ‘other telá- 
stive; friend, Kinsman or ‘Well- 
‘wishet of ‘the :aforesaid minor 
desire fo “be appointed ‘or 
declared :as guardian of thé (2) 
‘Person & Property of the said 
-niinor, .6r.:desire to oppose the 
-application of the ‘pétitiorer 
saforesaid, ihe sliould enter appea- 
ance Än personin this Court on 
tthe aforesáid date, and be pre- 
‘pated :to adduce on.that day any 
‘documentary and oral evidence 
which he «may. desire ito adduce in 
Support "of his Claim to such 
‘appointment or declaration, ‘or 
‘in -support of his opposition ‘to 
the..application of the petitioner 
aforesaid. 


-Given under my hand and the 
iseal -of this Court, this 25th day 
or Oct. , 1967. ; 


"S/d District Judge 
Delhi Judge. 
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: KASHMIR uus 


EN l Wanted : 


Te question of dealing with: 
Sheikh Abdullah is today -the 
“key point in any effort at stabilis-; 
ing the Kashmir situation. This: 
proposition is accepted by practi - 
cally all sections of opinion in the; 
State of Jammu & Kashmir. 


Sheikh. Abdullah's camp ‘seems’ 
to have a tendency to take this; 
'as'a bargaining. counter; that is, 
unless Sheikh is installed back in! 
- power, there could be.no stable: 
peace in Kashmir. This viewpoint: 
is challenged by others. According' 
to Sheikh's-critics, the fact that, 
-India could ward off. a full-scale 
military 'attack .by "Pakistan for: 
the capture of the State of Jaminu; 
& Kashmir in 1965 has itself, 
‘undermined Sheikh’s importance.; 
The realisation by the pro-Pakis-, 
tani elementsthata military sólu-! 
tion of the Kashmir question can; 
no longer be forced and ‘that! 
India would not hesitate to ‘take: 
up arms- again in defence of the; 
Valley is often interpreted by a. 
‘section of observers in: Kashmir; 
‘to mean that there need be. no; 
hurry ‘in settling with Sheikh, 
since he can no longer ‘éxploit: 
the military threat of Pakistan: 
as'à means to wring concessions, 
from New Delhi. i 


But the more careful -among; 
‘observers in ‘Kashmir are not: 
inclined to accept such a simpli-, 
fied view. They seemed to think’ 
-that a settlement with Sheikh Ab-; 
dullah; honourable to both sides, 





The earlier reports in this ‘series: ` 


appeared in Mainstream,’ Sep- 
tember. 30 and October 21, 
1967, i > í 


ee 


Not Drift But Statesmanship us p 


N. C. 


in the long run will pay dividends 


in any confrontation, political or 
military, with Pakistan. After all 
India could stand up to the tribal 
aggression from.Pakistan in 1947 
mainly : because of the popular 
resistance magnificently organised 
by the Kashmir National Confer- 
ence under -the- léadership ‘of 
Sheikh Abdullah. Without such'a 
mass- popular base, the aggressors 
from across the frontier would 
have almost had a walk-over in 


those crucial weeks. The Indian : 


Army itself would have found it 
difficult to, operate when it was 
rushed there despite allthe obsta- 
cles put up by Mountbatten in 
those days. 

Incidentally, this blows up the 
theory that 


Instrument of Accession. What is 
to be borne in mind is that even 


‘with a declarátion:of loyalty to 
India by the Maharaja—which in - 


fact was not very vocal in those 
days—there could have been no 


chance of holding the advance of- 


armed bands into the: farthest 
corner of the Valley, had there 
been no Sheikh Abdullah and his 
band of patriotic workers who 
roused the entire people to put up 
resistance. Perhaps in ‘no other 
part ofthe country there was such 
an armed mass upheaval under a 
political leadership for accession 


to India as it happened in the- 


Valley of Kashmir in 1947. 

The need for a settlement with 
Sheikh Abdullah really boils down 
to the realisation of an urgency 
of a political understanding with 
him and his supportern, Nehru 


ik LE 


‘the accession of: 
Kashmir.to India became a reality ` 
because the Maharaja signed the | 


himself tried to' achieve A in 
1964 during. the weeks preceding 
his-tragic end; the harm done in 
1953 by the deposition and im- 
prisonment of. Sheikh Abdullah 
perhaps would have beén.undone 
had he lived a little longer But 
now again the process has to. be 
taken up and this needs the‘im- 
mediate opening of a dialogue with" 
Sheikh Abdullah and his lieute- 
nants. And the initiative for this 


' has naturally to come from the 


Central léadership in New Delhi. 
In political life one has to realise 
that nobody can open talks from 
a position of disadvantage, and 
no political leader however emi- 
nent, could seek negotiation so 
long as he is'under- detention. 
It is therefore obvious’ that the 
initiative for any talk with Sheikh 
Abdullah—and the need for it is 
overwhelmingly urgent—has to 
come from the Prime Minister 
and from the leaders of all other 
secular and democratic political 
parties. Those who have.demand- 
ed his release, it is but meet and 
proper, that they should atleast 
come forward to take that initia- 
tive. 

It is the lack of this initiative 
in today's context which comes 
as a matter of surprise to many 
observers and more the delay the 
more is there the chance that the 
opportunity might be wasted. At 
present Sheikh Abdullah is sur- 
rounded by people who stood by 
him; and right or wrong, quite a 
substantial section of them belong 
to the pro-West camp. However, I 
found during my round of talks 
both in Srinagar and in New 
Delhi that a dcl pecu of 
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opinion did recognise the neces- 
sity for such a dialogue; at the 
same-time there is rather.an, amaz- 
ing reticence for any particular 
section . of" responsible opinion to' 
come "forward and do. the job. 
Perhaps on this score will come 
one of the most significant tests 
for “statesmanship on the part of 
political lender in India. 


o a E. 
H t. 


AX interesting ` feature of the 


political -postures adopted by. 


some groups in- Kashmir is the , 


raising of the demand for. Presi- 
dent's Rulé in the State. Accord- 
ing to'them,'the present Sadiq’ 
Ministry: is incapable of solving 
any of the. problems facing the. 
Siate, that ‘it-is hopping on from 
crisis to crisis and that it has no 
political perspective : and finally 
that it is a house divided against 
itself. 


t This-is the common theme cf a -- 
eurious-amalgam-which includes: .. 


not only the Jan Sangh but Bakshi. 
Ghullam Mohammad as well ; I 


did not find it being raised by the - 


Socialists despite the fact that. - 


Bakshi is trying to find a niche .- 


in SSP proclaiming himself to be a 
follower of Dr Lohia—at' least. 
after his death. 

. Against this demand- for. Presi- 
‘dent’s rule in- Kashmir, many 
arguments have been raised not 
only by Sri Sadiq and his team 
but also by other elements includ- . 
ing the CPI. First, the State of 


instability in Kashmir is not. 


more. acute. than it is in. many 
other parts of the countiy;'the ' 
Iaw and order situation in Kashmir © 
i$ certainly not worse than ‘it: is 
in many other States where the 
slogan of President's rule is not,- 
heard at all. Secondly, the ruling 
Party has got a firm majority in 
the Assembly; in fact Kashmir 
is one of the few States in India 
today where-Congress Party com- 
mands a comfortable majority. 
Thirdly, the allegation of “rift 
inside the leadership of the.Kash- 
mir Government is definitely over- 
played. There is practically no 
State in India today where „the 
Congress leadership has not re- 
duced itself to a motley of fac- 
tions, some of them very well- 
knit. In contrast, one does not . 
find such a spectacle in Kas 

Congress even t there is a lack 
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“major difficulties facing it 
«came the excitement and tension 


lot'of the damage, 


of personal equation at some levels 
among the Reon einen: to- 


day. Y P : 


But the main objection. to, Pre-. 
sident's rule,in Kashmi- is an. 
essentially political .. one, The, 
point has to be understood, that if 
President's rule is clamped, on. 
Kashmir, Pakistan will aanounce , 
to the world that India despite all 


. her efforts could not “fnd:. any: 


section of opinion in .xXaslimir 
dependable enough to -un the: 
government of the State, <hat- she. 
had to,.close down parliamentary. 


: democracy and go in fcr direct; 


central rule without. any cemocra-. 
tic check.-In fact, the imposition: 
of, President’s. rule will ccome as a. 
god-send for Pakistani propa- 
ganda.: It is therefore. a strange 
logic that Sri’ Balraj Madhok 
and his aggressive party 5 "follow-. 
ing today. The very demand that, 
they. are raising goes against the 
interest. of India and will help . 
Pakistan and her. allies more than 
anybody else. ` 


What is ‘really wanted in 
Kashmir: today is ‘the toning, up' 
of -the administration. The rav- 
ages left behind by: Bakchi's? per- " 
sonal rule could not be repaired 
quickly by the present Govern- 
ment. Since its assumotion of. 
office there has.come a series of 
: fitst | 


with the release of Sheikh'Abdul- 
lah, followed by the threat of 
tension, -following his re-arrest in 
mid- 1965; then càme the period of 
Pakistani "irfiltrators, foLowed by 
a -full-scale armėd. conilict: „with 
' Pakistan. In-1966, 'Sadiq Govern- 
ment ‘was: able to: Teépai- quite a 
"altiough to 
wards thé end. the- préoccupation 
with the General: Election sowed” 


-down the-process. : 


` After- -the General. "HEction, a 
number of-mportant refcrms.were 


"jnttoduced specially with regard 


tö land tenure- and .economic re- 
habilitation; in fact, its recórd in 
some direction į ds better zhan that 
of most of the/State Governments 
in‘ India’ today . including "those 
which are led by-Left patties: 

But the respite-was skert-lived. . 
With the Pandit agitatio and Jan ` 
Sangh’s intervention a new period « 
of worry has” started. It it could. 


go in for, smooth sailing in the 


last few months perhaps the Sadiq 
Government itself would have 
been. able to tackle the problem 
of Sheikh Abdullah without any 
direct assistance fronr New Delhi. 
In this way the Jan Sangh and the 
Right-wing cridcs of the Govern- 
ment have only helped. to. make 
things more -difficult for the pre-. 
sent Government to.face Sheikh 


` Abdullah and the. challenge that 
his activities sometime pose ' for 


the authorities. 


Tt is to be understood that the 
present, round of communal ten- 


sion in Kashmir -has been taken. 


advantage of most by the pro- 
Pakistani elements and.for that, 
one has to thank the Jan Sangh. 
And if the pro-Pakistani elements 
have: to_be again brought under 
control and. isolated, it would be 
necessary |for., all.. "secular. and 
democratic: forces » not only ` in 


Kashmir but all oye India to rally 


and see that communalism does 


the beautiful valley. Viewed in 


„this contex: the move for calling 


a convention of various political 
e, parties which is believed to be in 


 thejofüng in New Delhi assumes 


significance. One would have ex- 


take the initiative in this matter, 


‘but that was very much lacking 


at the recent AICC session at 
Jabbalpur. Sri Kamaraj worrying 
about his own future as Congress 
President has not yet found time 
to-go to Kashmir although a few 


‘weeks ago there was a report that 


he ‘might pay a visit to the State 
after the Jabbalpur AICC session. 
But Sri Kamaraj himself may not 
carry much weight just now, apart 
from the fact that he still conti- 


nues to be the chief of the Con gress | 


"Party organisation. 


In this context, it is necessary 
for the Prime Minister to tour 
round the whole State, particularly 
the. Valley so that the Muslim 
masses could be assured that there 


I notice Smt Gandhi's prestige 


among. them is high since they _ 
‘regard her to be totally anti- 


i-communal, in the tradition of 
hèr father. 


In this connection, it may be 


; useful to make a passing reference 
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“not become a permanent sore in | 


. pected the Congress leadership to . 


. was no threat to their security. ' 


d 


toithe situation in Ladakhi where: 
Küisliak Bakula has.raised the’ de- 


mand fos a NEBA-type admi- 


nistration. This has come as a' 
surprise to: many and. naturally it 
is resented: by. Sri Sonam: Norbui 
who:has come: up: as: aformidablé: 


. challenge to” -Kushak -Bakula’s. - 


: political: position. For one;thing; . 
NEFA-type .àdministratiom . in 
kadakh would mean: putting the. 
- clock backz:whatevér may. be the. 
weakness and} the: shorteomings. 
of the present set-up: in Ladakhi, 
it has atleast the-semblance of 
patliamentarianism'+the 
bodies’ and: the-representative“ins:. 
titutions. ‘In the NEFA-type adifii- 
nistrátion, on“ the other- hand; 
there i$ very little scope of elected! 
bodies; and -it' is im a way „the: 
continuation’ ‘of thé old" 'systent 


undr’ the: British’ ‘restricted? to: 


tribal’ areas- whose: politicat- acti“ 
vity dsliardlyinevidence, =~ 
dn Ladakh, Kushak Bakula fad’ 


elected : 


&'ffee^rum for nearly ia décade. 
and a half, and. hie was given. 
sufficient funds to develop the 
area. Very little tangible proof 
of’ his adininistrative. capacity 
caü, be found- today; rather F 
heard serious allegations of fünds- 
being: wasted or: ‘irregularly chan- 
nelised: . Küshak "Bakula; who- 


incidentally is, rio elected ead: of 


the -Lama community but - wa 
just’ picked t up as a-reliable figure- 
head: by’the Kaslimit Government 
in‘ the’ old days, has. ‘continued 'to- 


enjoy’ ‘uninterrupted patronagé: Im - 
, recent "years his leadership- has 


beei challenged by: the new 'elét- 
ments córningzupin Ladakh social 
life. Sri Norbu- represents this new 
element: When. Į talked tó him; 
T found hiii añ” extremely. ‘modern: 
mani An: engineer, by profession, 


heist regarded’ as quite a ‘Teading- 


specialist: particularly! ' in; road- 
buildiiig, His: remarkable’ ácliieve- 


ment was. the ‘buildings of thé magni- , 


ficerit road -across- the’, Zozi. La 

Pass which connects Srinagar with. 

Kargil and Ladakh for the greater. 

part.of the year: Infact, SriiNorbu: 
worrhis-Padma:Shri-in recognition: 
ofthisengieeriüg. feat; Sri Norbu, 
and. his: group. hdve become! ai 
headache for Kushak Bakula and: 
after his displacement from-minis-. 
terial office, Bakula. has beer a, 


- totally frustrated, man. So lie has 


worked up his group and he is 
‘getting a.1ot.ofi publicity. because 
of the fact that. he ‘has: raisedi 
himself against -the- -present leader-. 
ship in Kashmir. . ieee. ae ; 

.' The. choices before- the authori- 
ties is clear : should: they- prop: 
up the obscurantist vested. interest: 
represented by, Kushak: Bakula; 
or, should: they encourage the 
modern enlightened. trend- repre-- 
sented’ by. Sri Sonam- Norbu: ane, 
his colleagues: ] s i 


P so, 


- (To-be Boni 
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A SEMINAR REPORT.. 


QA € xf do 


r 


Ts South Asia Studies, Centre, 


Xi Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur organized a three day 
Seminar on Political Parties in 
South Asia on October 9 to 11, 
1967. The main focus of the 
Seminar was the role, develop. 
ment and: problems of political 
parties in various South Asian 
countries, .namely.. Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan 
and India which were discussed 
from the perspective; of, compara- 
tive political analysis, _ 

The participants in the Seminar 
included members of the teaching 
and research staff of the Centre 
and the Department of Political 
Science, and a number of scholars 
from allied disciplines such .as 
History, Sociology and Economics 


who also gave the benefit of their, 


views. In all 17 papers dealing 
with various facets of parties, poli- 
tics and political development in 
South Asia were presented and 
discussed during the course of 
three days, including four work- 
ing papers, seven papers dealing 
with India and six dealing with 
other countries of South ‘Asia, 
Besides these papers, a select bib- 


liography containing: ovér 300. 


entries devoted to parties and 


political .development was also. 
prepared by the Centre for use by : 


the participants.. : 

The discussionsin the Simia 
ranged over a variety of topics 
and themes such as nationalism, 
ideology, democracy and political 
development but as the discussion 
proceeded: a new - 
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Solaran began to emerge” as 
the most important focus of dis- 


` cussions. and. by the concluding 


session, a clearer defini-ion of this 
concept and its role în political 
development in . Sotth: Asian 
countries, was arrived at in the 
form of a, broad: corsensus on 
homogeneity, , .plenty, democracy 
and. stability as the major goals 
‘of national and political. develop- 
ment in the .developing countries 
polarization, being. an. ineyitable 
-corollary, of. the., differences |in 


„these. “political systems regarding 


the means of achieving these 
goals. 
Ir 
Ts sends opened with a 
lively discussion o3 the role 
of nationalism .and the dysfunc- 
‘tional nature of sub-mationalisms 
in South’ Asián countries | with 
Prof : Ramana ‘Murti making a 
powerful plea for the necessity 
of non-party or all-party national 
government in countries like 


".Iridia. His contention. was" that ' 
‘party. Zovernment was incapable : 
of delivering the goodsas far as- 


the ‘national good’ -wasconcerned. 
Pointing out that poli-ical parties 


"^in South Asia Y Were a.xery-recent 


phenomenon.::he argued that 


. most of them had ther roots in 
sub-nationalism and,. hence, their . 
_ Views, ideologies and programme 


could serve only sectional, and 


- not. national interests, while the 


concept -of - 


pre-Independence *national-move- 


merits’ acted as national platform ` 


of thought and action: 
These views wer strongly 


‘Political Parties ir - South Asia NNNM 


od t 


challenged by other participants, 
with some of them questioning 
the validity of treating the prolife- 
ration of parties as,a case of sub- 
nationalism for, according to 
them, many parties, especially 
those . ‘advocating Socialist.. or 
Communist ideologies,. ^ were 
clearly ‘nationalist’ and not sub- 
nationalist in character. : 
Another set of participants 


doubted the efficacy of nationa- 


lism, especially cultural nationa- 
lism, as .a dissolvent of sub- 
nationalistic feelings and pointed 
out that Hindu-Muslim discord 
in the Indian sub-continent could 
never have been submerged 
under any amount of ‘cultural’ 
exhortations, while the economic 
approach and analysis of Muslim 
communalism in pre-independence 
era would have provided a reas- 
surance to  sub-nationalistic 
demands of the Muslim League. 
Prof Murti disagreed with this 
“economic? explanation of 
India’s partition and squarely 
blamed the Congress leadership 


` for betraying Gandhian values and 


agreeing to the partition in a 
hurry in order to exercise political 
power. The Congress, according 


to him, was as much guilty of 


acting upon.’ the ‘two nation’ 
theory asthe Muslim League, the 
only difference being that, while 
the latter advocated it in 1940, 
the former accepted it in 1947. 
The Congress’ anxiety to hold on 
to political power gave rise, 
according to Prof. Murti, to a 
number of sub-nationalisms in 
free India because the party 
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failed to cement the “sense” of 


unity generated during the free- . 


dom struggle and reduced itself 
to the status of a party from that 
ofa movement. The result was 


thatwhenever it had to face a 


` grave crisis, as.in the case of 1962 


Chinese aggression or- the 1965 
Pakistani aggression, it had to 
step aside and call for national 


unity irrespective of party-lines.. . 


This, 
clearly showed 


Prof Murti emphasized, 
that a political 


party qua party could not serve: 


the national goals and hence the 


proposal for-national government . 
needed to be taken seriously. Y. 

The discussion on the theme ' 
- of the role and .relevance of © 


ideology in South Asian politics 
was initiated’ by 
Bhàmbhri who -argued that’ the 
"so-called ^ “End of Ideology” 
approach | of certain Western 


‘scholars was totally irrelevaüt as 


far as the developing countries 
were concerned because in these 
countries ideology was ihe only 


guide for defining nátional: goals ` 


and providing a direction to ‘the 


_ processes of economic and poli- . 
tical, development: 


Relating his 
plea ` for" need of” ideological 
approach to political analysis; -he 


emphasized the need and- utility — 


UA ‘SHORT HOLIDAY - 


You c can't really stretch time. And: ‘flying “is notas expensive as you 


` Kof making the best.use of all. your- 
holiday time is by staying. at home. 


But you would rather avoid it. - 
‘perhaps to: a: hii station; or to 


| travel, 
1 a your home town. 


^ B Why Spend. days to reach theíà by san 
: dust and: strain, , 
E when you can fyi in 8 a matter of hours! , 


M face- through heat, 
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'and 
always shied away from imple- 


Dr C.P.. 


of examining the *class-character" 
of various political parties because 
in the developing as well as deve- 
loped countries each political 
party 
defined! and deep-seated class 
interests: Applying his anylysis 
to the Indian situation, he pointed 
out that the Congress was mainly 
a broad coalition of well-entren- 
ched and well to do feudal, rural 
industrial classes and it 


menting the radical Leftist 
programmes it adopted under the 


leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
-Pointing out that, a class might. 


ave one or more parties and ` the 
two or more parties might “‘repre- 
sent”. the same class, “he charac- 
terized the ruling coalitions in 
Orissa;"-UPP arid MP (where. 


non-Socialist or “non-Communist . 
: párties like Jan Sangh or Swatan- 


trá were dominant partners) as 
serving the same class interests 
as ‘the Congress, whilé he regarded 
the non-Congress — 'governments 
in West Bengal,'Kerala aad Bihar 
ás'serving.the interests: of such. 


classes ‘as ` peasants ‘and’ workers : 


who had hitherto been éxcluded 
from: 'exercising ‘State power’. 
To him, -‘coalitions’' 
party. ‘governments did nót appear 


‘one way. a 
think. 


So you 


^ 





Stood for certain well-' 


. been able to play 


ting out that those 
` were largely cemented by ideolo- 
-gical imperatives as reflected in 


. prognoses 


or ‘multi- 


to be a new phenonménon as the 
Congress was itself a multi-class 
coalition but the significance of 
non-Congress governments- was 
that, while certain classes had 
switched - their : allegiance from 
Congress to Jan Sangh and: Swa- 
tantra, certain other classes had 
a role. in 
political governance of the coun- 
try. He ridiculed all. talk of 
instability or incongruities of the 
non-Congress coalitions by poin- 
coalitions - 


the ‘minimum programmes.’ 

“Dr. Bhambhri’s analysis and 
were questioned by - 
several participants who felt that 
ideology was not reliable indicator 
for nation-building, especially ' in 
the realm of- economic develop- 


^ment where a basic- political 


continuity was a more important - 
than periodic ideological shifts 
in the seats of governmental 
power. Mostof the participants 
in the Seminar, however, agreed 
that ‘ideology’ " provided - a suit- 


-able frame-of-reference: for aha- 
lyzing and categorizing "political 
parties and the efforts-: should ‘be 


made to study their class-base in 
addition to the normal techniques 


In fact, flying "Woiks out to be’ cheaper E 
than surface travel by First class—if you d. ‘ 
"take into- account the cost of meals, 
porterage, other incidentals’ and: the 
" holiday time lost. i 


indian Airlines]. 
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. of.content-analysis of their mani- 
festoes and constitutions. Studies 
pertaining to: composition and 
life-histories of top leadership 
and their support-bases (the 
political affiliations of the voting 
population) could also be useful. 
During the discussions per- ` 
taining to ideology. and ideologi- 
cal. ‘orientations of political 
parties, the Seminar briefly tou- 
ched upon the role of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, both during pre-1947 and 
post-1947 periods, as a propaga- 
tor of socialism, with Sri Subodh 
Bhushan Gupta putting forward 
the view that during 1920-1947 
the, Congress hesitated and vacil- 
‘lated from adopting a pronounced 


socialist ideology and ,Nehru, a. 


great admirer of socialism, was ina 
large measure responsible for this 


ambivalence, for despite all his | 


socialist leanings he attached 
overriding importance to retain- 
ing the unity of Congress as an 
organizational weapon for conduc- 
ting the freedom struggle. Nehru, 
according to liim,: was trying to 
synthesize  Gandhism, 


soner of priorities’ - inasmuch. as 
he regarded. achievement of 
Independence to be more impor- 
tant than. adoption of militant 
creed of Marxian socialism. 
Nehru's attitude, according to 


Sri Subodh ‘Gupta . disillusioned 
many Socialists and Leftist leaders. 


like Subhash Bose and the CSPers, 
but served the larger. interests of 
socialism as well as nationalism 
by keeping thé Congress intact 
and injecting it with a zn. dose 
of, socialism. ^ 


' While this analysis .Was- gene: 
rally accepted by other partici- 
- pants, Dr. Iqbal Narain questioned 
Sri Subodh -Gupta's: assumption 
that Gandhi's unstinted support 
to Nehru meant an endorsement 
of latter's socialistic ideology àlso 
for, according to Dr. Iqbal 
Narain, while” Gandhi‘, made a 
great advancement on the political 
front by bringing masses into the 
vortex of the national movement, 
his ` economic ` 
. socio-economic philosophy con- 

tained many elements which could 
not be reconciled with: Nehru's 
socialism and:the former ultima- 
tely tended to inhibit the growth 
of the latter. ‘The 
Gandhian utopianism on: Nehru's 
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Marxism | 
and Socialism but he was a *pri- 


programmes "Or 


impact of 


sociatistn, according to Dr. Iqbal 
Narain, constituted a vital - area 
for research by social scientists 
in India.. : 


ni 


Des S.. p. Varma, ihe Director 


of -the Centre’.and --Pro- 
fessor of Political. Science in the 
University of Rajasthan, initiated 
the discussion on the theme of 
democracy in South. Asia. and 
pointed ‘out that South.. Asian 
politics arid party systems should 
be analysed from the angle of 
their role in furthering.the growth 
of. democracy. Outlining his 
basic belief that political . parties 
are . integral components .of 
modern democracies, Dr 
offered a: three-fold «typology of 
political parties "with regard to 
their... time-perspective.. Some 
parties, he- argued, :idealized a 
concept.-of an ancient ‘golden 
age’ and, were, essentially,.: back- 
ward looking, others ‘believed in 
the .maintenarice .of status. quo 
.while the third. type.of parties 
were forward looking and wanted. 
the country to advance in all 
directions. In a - democracy, Dr 
Varma..emphasized, : all these 
three.types of: parties. had a.. right 
to -coexist buta voter.had the 
corresponding right tormake a. 
choice from among -them. Thus, 
no political: party should setk 
either to impose its own ideology, 
on others or give up.its ideologi-. 
cal convictions in .the. name.of 


, pragmatism. The’ failure . of. the 


political parties: of South Asia to 
stand by their ‘ideological: con- 
victions ` stemmed; according to 
Dr Varma, ‘out of their. impati- 
ence to get access to levers of 
power, To substantiate this pro- 
position Dr Varma compared: the 
attitude’of the Labour- Party in 
England which waited patiently 
for-nearly fifty years before com- 
ing to power, while the socialists 
in “India‘ displayed: an ''over- 
powering :. eagerness” to'"grab 
power,:examples ‘from his per- 
sonal knowledge of" the: way the- 
newly-formed” Socialist “© ‘Party in- 
1948 recruitéd, at- critical. levels 
of "leadership; people ‘of all types 
and ideologies who “ had little: 
ideological faith in socialism. 
Elaborating the-'reasóns for ‘the 
decline of.-political * parties ii 


. South Asia, Dr ‘Varma pointed. 


Varma 


out that.they. had- not been able 
to serve: the cause “of: national 
integration, secularism and stabi-. 
lity and this led to growth of 
anti-party thinking in South Asian: 
countries as reflected ‘in General 
Ayub's condemnation of political, 
parties as early as 1954, Political 
parties, however, Dr Varma 
argued, were by no means dead. 
in South.Asia as they had shown 
an uncanny knack 'of survival 
and revival and even in. Pakistan 
the. Basic Democrats voted for 
politicians belonging to banned 
political parties. 

During the discussion -on i ite. 
theme of .democracy in ‘South 
Asia there was a lively contro- 
versy regarding the prospects for 
revival of parlidmentary demo- 
eracy and political- parties in 
Nepaland Pakistan. ' While w th 
regard . to Pakistan the partici- 


.pants generally -agreed with Sri 


Mati Ram Lakhi's analysis that 
Ayub's.regime was well-nigh 
invulnerable to democratic pres-. 
sures. because of several factors 
such as:— 

(i) The time ja in the. 'poli- 
tico-constitutional _ development 
of." Pakistan “(or the territories 
DOW: -comprising Pakistan) as 
compared 'to British .India. so 
much so thatthe present political 
situation in Pakistan resembled 
the situation in India after the 


- enactmént of Government of 


India Act 1935. when a strong 
Governor General was at the 
helm: of affairs and several 
political parties were struggling 
for . liberalization and demo- 
cratization of the regime; 

(ii) the. ignominious and in- 
famous record of the lawyers and- 
landlord politicians whose power- 
hunger made a mockery: of the- 
"rules of the game" allowing 
the real power to pass into hands 
of civil and military establishment 
as early as 1953; and 

-'(iii) The built-in guarantee 
for Ayub's regime in the electoral: 
college for Presidency’ and 
National Assembly inasmuch 
as-.the ‘80,000 Basic Democrats 
constituting the electoral college 
had a- vested interest in the exist- 
ing system and could not be 
expected to vote for "anti-Ayüb: 
political parties seeking to replace 
the Basic Democracy by Parlia-: 
mentary ‘Democracy: and thus 
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doing away. with the. electoral 
powers and development prtvileeee 
of the Basic Democrats. 

-: With regard to Nepal, how- 
ever, there. wasa difference of 
opinion regarding .the- depth of 
people's esteem for King Mahen- 
. dra. Sri R..S. Chauhan, analysing. 
the:ethnic composition of Nepa- 
lese. population argued that Terai. 
people, Newaris as well as Bhots, 
comprising nearly, two-thirds of 
the population had no special 
affinity or deep-seated veneration 
for the Nepalese King on account 
of the fact that the Terai people 
and Bhots- were oriented more 
towards India and Tibet respecti- 
vely, while the Newaris felt that 
the Shah dynasty had usurped 


their right to rule, leaving, only”. 


the ‘highlanders’ as the main- 
support-base of the monarchy.. 
Other participants . pointed 


out that, the Nepalese, , monarch , 


was virtually under house arrest 
till 1951 and as early as 1846 
Jung Bahadur had driven away. 
the King from Nepal and :'defied 
the entire might of the army and 
the nobility to pane him : for 
doing so. : 

Dr M. S. Jain, ‘however, did not 
consider these evidenceas convinc- 
ing and maintain that,the monarch 
was worshipped and. venerated by 
people belonging ‘to all walks of 
life and there was .not much 
opposition to him inside Nepal. 

Dr. Rama Kant pointed . out 
that Nepal was still in.the. feudal 
age and parts of it were even ;pre- 
feudal and for the first--. time: the 
king was “exercising power in the 
logic of the Nepalese .spirit". but 
he was confident-that, sooner, or 
later, the monarch would have to 
allow the political parties to exist 
and function. 

.Dr. Rama Kant’s s emphasis on 
the prevailing feudal conditions in 
Nepal and the absence of middle 
class and the consequent ruling 
out of the emergence. of demo- 
cracy was, however, questioned as 
several participants pointed out 
that there.could' be. no “thermo- 


meter" for measuring the con-. 
ditions and. pre-conditions.. of 


democracy and, referring to the 


plummeting of the prestige of 


Indian princes; Dr Varma empha- 
sized that even if veneration was. 
there. it was not likely to last. long 


under the abrasive impact of the - 
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.groups ' 


action and reaction spiral invol- 
ving the king and pole par- 
ties in Nepal. 


IV 


Ts main trends of political de- 
velopments in Ceylon were also 
discussed .at length during the 
Seminar with Sri C.':B. Gena 
pointing out that Ceylon had 
made a grand “success of 
the. system of parliamentary 
democracy inasmuch as the two 
major parties, UNP and SLFP 
had virtually shared the political 
power for an equal period since 
1948. The two political parties, 


he further pointed out, were per- - 


. coalitions of 
dominated more by 
religio-cultural motivations than 
by economic ‘ideologies, the fact 
of power-sharing limiting the 
process of ideologization, eliminat- 
ing the ‘fringe parties' and leading 
to emergence . of a formal: two- 
party system in Ceylon. 
Sri C.:B. Gena's characteriza- 


sonality-oriented 


tion of the UNP. as a: ‘party of - 


Status quo! and SLFP as. a-‘party 
of change’ ‘was, however; not 
acceptable to other participants; 
and Miss Lucy Jacob :cited her 
interviews with Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike (SLFP) and Jayawardene 
(UNP) to argue that there was no 
‘party of-.státus quo’ in Ceylon 
and even UNP. had changed its 
policies: with . regard to- "such 
strategic issues as nationalization 
and language policy and quoted, 


Sirimavo: Bandaranaike as telling . 


her that **We (SLFP).have moved 
a little to the left and the left 
has come towards the right and 
we have met at the centre." > 

HE -Seminar ., discussed,, the 
A theme of ‘continuity and-change 
in Indian politics’. and-the post- 
fourth. -general. election '-pheno- 
menon. like :polarization, - floor: 
crossing, defections, multi-party 
coalitions were analysed .in:con-, 
siderable detail with the, help, of 
studies. presented: before. ; the 
Seminar. by Sri Virendra. Narain, 
Sri Adarsh;.:Kishore Saxena, Sri. 
K. S; Saxena, Sri Prakash 


Chandra - ‘Shastri and Sri: Sushil 


Kumar; > 
, Dr Iqbal, Narain: pointed. ‘out 
that most of the defections were 
power oriented ., rather: 


_unstable character, 


than d 


ideology-oriented and, according 
to him, polarization itself was: 
not enough, its direction .and 
social use were equally important: 

Most of the participants agreed. 
with this view ‘but Sri Nirmal, 
Singh felt that defections and 
coalitions were a step .forward 
because, notwithstanding their 
-they were 
replacing the “unnatural Con-. 
gress coalition" by a new. set of 
power coalitions forcing: -the 
Congress to form coalitions ‘with 
those forces and parties with: 
‘which it had ‘natural’ (class)' 
affinities. The real battle for 
polarization, according to him, 
was still to be fought atthe’ 
central level and once the “one- 
party monopoly” atthe centre, 
was also broken the era of real 
coalition-making could start 
and after that stage f loor-crossing 
would cease. 

Prof Satish Chandra. viewed 
the emerging political pattern in 
India in the long-term historical 
perspective and ideritified two new 
features of the Indian situation, 
namely weakness of the centre and 
relative weakness of the eXecutive 
vis-a-vis the legislative wing of: 
politics. In case. the Congress: 
failed to revive as an independent 
or coalitional. ‘centrist’ party it 
was likely to degenerate into an^ 
immobilist ` party of the ‘dead 
centre’ leading to sharp polariza- 
tion on the left-right axis.: " 

The various papers and the’ 
discussions: that followed revéaled 
that most of the Indian political 
parties were facing acute dilem-. 
mas at the ideological level and: 
this was specially true of the lef- 
tist parties..: Sri P.C.. Shastri, for, 


` example, pointed out „that while 


SSP,-under. the brilliant and fars 
sighted leadership of Dr Ram. 
Manohar Lohia. had emerged: as; 
a strong national force, it. was 
still saddled with the task of syn-: 
thesizing its. Gandhian. impera: 
tives with its Marxist . impulses. «. 
, Similarly, Sri K.S.,, Saxena 
pointed out that. the, two,CPI’s, 


- jn India were engaged in evolving. 


differential ideological -platforms.. 
but so far they. in, their ,program-.: 
mes could: not., be .said to be. 
sharply different from each other... 

As far as Jan Sangh was con- 
cerned, Sri P.C. Mathur opined.. 


that it was a ‘transitional’ party . 
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as has been shown in Part I, a large part of the de- 
posits come from small savers. This section of de- 
positors is very directly dependent upon the muniber 
of banking offices which are located in the economy. 
It is very obvious that nationalised banking sector 
would pursue a vigorous policy to coyer the rural 
areas and the small savers in the urban centres, there- 
by the quantum.of deposits as well as the number of 
deposits would considerably. be enlarged. The same 
could „be said regarding the fixed depositors. One 
does not see which section is referred to when it was 
argued that a certain- types of depositors’ may with- 
draw their savings from the nationalised banks. ' 


Credit Needs Not Affected by Nationalisation a 


` The main argumedt put forth. by the Private 
banks is that with the nationalisation of the banks, 
the private sector would be adversely: affected and. it 
would not be able to obtain credit from the nationa- 
lised banking institutions. Nothing could be more 
unreal arid superficial than this argument. Though 
the State Bank of India is not a model enterprise, yet 
it needs to be mentioned that it is the State Bank of 
India which has shown accommodation to the private 
sector in a big manner. Even the ICICI and IFC' as 
well as the LIC are the.financial institutions which 
have been specifically created by the Government to 
provide finance to the private sector. There is no 
reason to believe that private sector would not obtain 
financial accommodation from the nationali-ed bank- 
ing institutions. However, One must say that such a 
fear would be genuine on the part of those who enjoy 
a privileged position in matters of bank. credit not 
because they have entered’ priority-industries but be- 
cause of their influence and control over the policies 
of the private banking institutions. Very certainly; a 
nationalised banking sector would not be-able to 
allow a favoured treatment to a few. only the degree 
of discrimination against small borrowers would -get 
reduced. : Thus the real danger in.the nationalisation 
of banks is not to the industry as such to a few. mo- 
nopolists and industria] houses who have been receiv- 
ing an extremely favourable treatment from the 
private banks which they own or control. 


A general charge against the functioning ofthe 


private sector is that the policies of the public sector 
areby influenced political considerations. Without 
going into the argument.further one may only state 
that all that is political’ is not what is generally made 
‘out. There isa difference between the political and 


personal influence entering. into:the functioning of the . as te € 
- with tae other.advaniages’which the economy would 


public entefprises. In the case of the functioning. of 
the private banking institutions today the: influences 


‘personal’ and. yested. .If:the banks were. in the - 


public.séctor, the policies and the management may 


be under the pressures of the.- Parliament and the. 


Government. Since the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment are the-institutions of the society, the influence. 


ofthe Parliament. cannot be considered as deroga- - 


tory to the overall interests of the society. Thus even 
for a momerit if one takes the political influence will 
replace the personal influences, the situation.may 
not be against the social interests and the national 
objectives. Whereas today the structure of the 
banking is Such that it certainly functions against 
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the b-oader national objectives, as mentioned i 
Part I of this Report: ; 


Manarerial Talent 


Arother fear expressed has been that the nationa- 
lised tanks would not be able to secure the mana- 
gerial talent required for conducting day-to-day 
functien ofthe banking institutions. One does not 
know if such a question need to be posed by those 
Who c:aim to have better understanding of the bank- 
ing ard private institutions regarding the question 
of finding .managerial talent immediately after the 
natioralisation of banks, With the nationalisation 
of banks, very certainly, the present administrative 
and managerial staff would remain in employment of 
the nationalised banks. -The only change will take 
place n the Board.of.Directors and in this regard. 
thanks to.the close relationship between the industry 
and tLe banking, there is no fear of the bank direc- 
tors going out of job and facinga situation. of 
unemoloyment if they did not continue on the bank 
board; Mostof the bank directors hold director- 
ship in industrial companies. Thus the real displace- 
ment m personnel would be negligible and no crisis 
woulc appear after-the nationalisation and taking 
over cf the private banking institutions. However, 
care vill haveto be taken that special efforts are 
made to train many more managers and other bank- 
ing talent which could pursue a vigorous policy of 
expan ion -in the rural sectors of the economy. 
Also the banking institutions would have to develop 
their-own expertise instead. of depending upon the 
normizl civil servants, b:fore or after retirement to 
holdtie senior most positions in tho nationalised 
banking-sector, -+> pogs 2 e : . 


Financial Cost : À e ES 

Tha total paid up capital. and the reserve of the 
Indiar. Scheduled Banks was around Rs 69.00 crores 
in 1965... Even . if- the, Government chose. to take 
over tue entire. paid up capital, which ‘really is not 
necessary, the cost of compensation would not be 
signifizant if one compares the additional deposits of 
nearly 2,000 crores which would be accompanied by 
the =t of nationalisation. If the differential rate 
(the market rate and the rate of bank cred't) was 
6 per cent the whole amount of compensation could 
be male within a period of one. year alone. More- 


. Over, thé question of compensation or^ financial cost 


isa -sery minor point in. the discussion-' of bank 
natioralisation, Tne financial cost has to be related 


obtair-and since nationalisation" of, barks has a 
struct:ral role to play. in the economy, the financial 
cost Siould be the least “important consideration in 
decidiag about the question of nationalisation. How- 
ever, È is not a very significant: financial cost because 


-compensation would be liquidated ‘by the profits 


within a period of 5 to 6 years. 4 
Foreign Investment -'- - o 

` In certain quarters a fear has been expressed 
that with the nationalisation of banks our foreign 
trade would be adversely affected.. This again is a 
fear waich would not be justified if one conducts an 
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investigation into the nature of imports and exports 
of the country. As far as exports are concerned 
there should be no reason to believe that our exports 
would decline and on the import side if the imports 
of non essential commodities gotto be reduced, 
which is. unfortunately isa remote - possibility, it 
should be most welcome. Onecan however, see 
some justification in the -argument that private 


foreign capital may not be coming as easily asit- 


would otherwise. -This seems to be the fear.” One 
must state even at the cost'of being repetitive that 
such fears have b?en expressed-all: throughout and 
these are . nothing new for students of economics in 
the country only to cite a few. "Atthe time of the 
initiation of the planning process it was -widely 
publicised that the growth of the public sector and 
adoption. of planning would ‘take us neaterito the 
. Communist world and with-our closer contacts with 
the socialist countries; the private capital would feel 
shy of entering the Indian economy. Once again, at 
' the time of the announcement of the Industrial Policy 
Resolution, these fears were exaggerated. - After the 
resolution-of the All India - Congress Committee on 
democratic socialism, it was openly doubted whether 
any private industrialist-would like to- invést in this 
".country and the cost of its entering ‘into the Indian 
" economy has not been a light one. à - 
_ Therefore, it should be made clear that such fears 
are a stock: argument for any rational decision which 
does not suit a few industrial houses or goes against 


thé ideological convictions of those who have neither 


faith in their own: social order nor have the right of 
being Indians. How" does--it matter for a private 
investors whether the bank was in the private or in 
. the public sector?’ It.was of least importance for his 
investment and. for his profits. 
obtain fairly good degree of returns to his invest- 
ments he would enter: into collaborations and invest 
directly in the country: ‘The private capital will not 
.comé on sentimental reasoning but would -be attract- 
ed: by thé:économic prospect that we can offer, 


As longas hecan. 


Monopoly and: Competition 


Another argument put forth by the- private 
bankers and the vested interests is that with the: 
nationalisation of banks there would not exist com- 
petition in the banking sector, As a result the- per- 
sonalised service to the depositors would disappear. 
It is further argued that nationalisation would bring 
in monopoly of the Government in the banking 
sector. -Before posing this question one should ask ` 
whether in India to-day banking is not jn the hands 
of a few industria] houses ? Is it not their.a virtual 
monopoly in the.. private banking sector? This is 
further indicated by the fact that all the - Schéduled 
Bauk representatives have come under a common 
banner ‘Indian Bankers Association’ to. defend the 
so-called -interests of the ‘Community’. The Banks 
have been to-day functioning as a monopoly. . This 
point has been amply discussed in Part land the 
Statistical data clearly indicates that, thére was a 


fir 


"auch ‘services which. 
would attract more depositors and give a so se of 
personalised attention. Special efforts , will haye to 
be made that the nationalised banks pursue such 
policies, We are dealing with some of the questions 
in the last part of this Report. By way. of indication 
the broad outlines the nationalised banking will be 
to be managed and administered. et a ae 
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BOOK REVIEW | 

- (Contd. from page 29) 
fend a big nation, a panchayat 
or a person.- Being a practical 
man-~Karma Yogi-he used his 
pious weapon Of. satyagraha, 


experimented in South Africa, ‘in ` 
the Indian soil within the cons- 
titutional “limits in the. form of: 


Non-Violence, No-Co-operation 
(in 1920) and Civil Disobedience 


Movement (in 1930). His indivi- . 


dual Civil Disobedience Move- 


ment was in order to assert the. 
freedom of speech. 


right of 
He started Quit India Move- 
ment in ^1942 to restore self- 
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` confidence to the nation; --- 


The author also mentioned the 


` influence of Henry Devid Thereau, 
Tolstoy and Ruskin on Gandhiji 
-and his personal qualities which 


helped him in serving the Dari- 


. dranarayan living in seven lakhs 
villages of India, in the removal 


freedom, to him freedom was the 
freedom .of the humblest and 


poorest amongst us. The author. 
showed: how Gandhiji realised - 


the truth in- everything: he did. 


The great Tragedy of 30th Jan- - 
uary brought an end of his devo- - 


` of un-toychability and in bring- 
'^ing biggest Hindu-Muslim unity: 
..Though he won the: battle- for 


- ‘tion to the task. "of helping the. 


masses to earn social and econo- 
mic freedom. ` : . 
' In the last chapter the authors 

are hoping that the forthcoming 
Gandhi's Birth: Centenary should 


- provide a most appropriate Qcca- 


sior for a re-appraisal of a:com- 
prehensive and critical evaluation 


-of -Gandhi’s thought and : life. 
. They warn that “We have to 


transform. our lives radically ‘if 
we desire to-pay homage. to this 
great leadet of ours" The mere 
propaganda can not create inner 


‘faith. 


—Chhotey Lal 
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loped , political systems by Sri 


which might share the fate of the ^ gregate thé polarization defined 
Muslim League on account of the — as. the process „of. emergence of 
inherent contradictions in, its at- .-.a set_of., two mutually .jrreconcil- 
tempts’ to ‘ coibine “religious” {able "and; ' antagonistic.’ political 
nationalism. .The consensus of ^ views, simultaneously ` "operating 
the Seminar was that the Indian: in-relation-to the four -basic na- 
party system was in a state of tional goals namely homogeneity, 
flux; -- M plenty;. ,democtácy -and, Stability. | 
ie cdm cate? «According to Sri P.C: -Mathur's 
analysis bi-polar four-axial polari- 

V. cct ation was.characteristic of every 
CASS in ta- political; system, irrespective of 

T= running threads of nationa- the degree of economic develop- 
lism, ideology and democracy . ment, but in case of South Asian 
were woven together in- an ana- political - ; systems -polarization 

lytical model of multi-axial..pola-- manifested along all the four axles, 
rization in. developing : arid -deve- while in-developed political sys- : 
tems the.polarities were overlap- ' 
ping to a large extent so much so ; 
that there was virtually no polari- i 
zation along certain axles e as ` 
- homogeneity or democracy. Lc: ' 


ose sya 
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P.C. Mathur who- ‘argued that 
political parties in developing 
political systems of South Asia 
found it extremely’ difficult to “ag 
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On the basis of these multi- 
axial polarization model Sri 
Mathur argued. that the ejection 
of Congress from the corridors of 
power would lead the other poli- 
tical parties, the SSP, CPI or 
Jan Sangh or Swatantra, which at 
present . differed from. the Cong- 
ress^with respect to'one.or two 
polarities, only to approximate to 
the Congress in an effort to aggre- 
gate the. interests of and satisfy 
the adherents of all the possible 
political ideologies .im relation to 
national integration; economic 
development, political : democra- 
tization and effective governance, 
The participants ‘in the Seminar. 


! considered. the model as a useful 


and refreshing academic. exercise 
which needed further sophistica- 
tion. : 


r iT Sirèn; floors “of . sheer Tikun, which reflect "exquisite tasfe in decor i 
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Book: Review. 


AUTHENTIC DOCUMENT 


Gandhi in; | Indian Politics by 
Nirmal Kumar Bose and P.H. 
Patwardhan. (Lalvani Publishing 
House, , 1967.) (pp. 93, Rs.8. 90 


Tz book ‘contains lectures, on 
Gandhi in Indian Politics 
namely, Gandhi the man, the 
political philosophy of Gandhi 
and’ tbe “tragedy, delivered by 


Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose on - 


October 2-4, 1966 in the 
Convocation Hall of the 
University of Bombay at the 
invitation of the Indian Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. 

The document is authentic for 

understanding Gandhi's role in 
. Indian politics and life since 1915 
till the day of his martyrdom 
because of. the author's close 
association with ‘Gandhiji. In 
the beginning the author, as a 
scientist, had a hostile reaction 
against. Gandhi's spinning wheel 
and Decentralisation which 
could turn back the wheels of 
science and take us back to the 
days of bullóck cart. To try out the 
working programme `of Gandhiji 
he devoted himself to work in the 
Khadi organisation in the villages 
and found true what Gandhiji 
had written about his economic 
- System. 

He recognises him as a great 
Humanist with a sense of justice 
and normal force. Gandhiji's 
political idealism, 
Satyagrabà (Non-Violence), was 
a concept of free society where 
every individual had to do labour 
fer his bread. Prof. Bose ex- 
plained how Gandhiji had applied 
his Wardha Scheme of Basic 
Education through the medium 
of village handicrafts like spinn- 
ing and carding as a silent social 
revolution. 
pletely a secular thinker and 
believed in democratic organi- 
sation. He taught that behind 
political action there must be 
economy of non-violence to de- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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rooted in- 


Gandhiji was com-. 
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Social Objectives-and Commercial Banking 


This article is part of the report of a team of ‘Indian economists 
on Banking’ Institutions and Indian economy. The report was sub- 
miited ro Sri Chandrashekhar, Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament 
on October 23, 1967. The economists team consisted of Prof. H. K. 
Manmohan Singh, Head of the Department of Economics, Punjabi' 
- University; Patiala; Dr. V. B. Singh, Reader. Department of Economics, 
Lucknow University; Dr. S. C. Gupta, Deputy Director, Agricultural 
Economics Research Centre, University of Delhi; and Dr. S. K. Goyal, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. Another extract 

' from this report appeared in-last week's Mainstream. 
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Resource mobilisation is an aspect of the bank- 
ing operations. It has been seen,” however, that the 
growth of the banking institutions have remained 
confined to the urban centres as also to the few 
industrially better advanced States of the country. 
Not only there is concentration of banking offices 
over space; but also the intensity of the banking 
Offices is so distributed that the. banks . have not 
made any efforts to reach large majority of the 
population, Asa resultits capacity to muster sur- 
.plus financial. resources with the community has 
‘remained a limited one. Specially, the present bank- 


community as also the rural sector. 
Profit Motive of Private Banks 


p M. 2 cs 

. The main reason for this unbalanced growth of 
banking in the country has been the manner and the 
criteria of the private sector which determines the 
operations and the direction of development of these 
agencies. Because of the smaller amounts, large 
- number of persons to be dealt with: and scattered 


nature of the villages, the administrative costs of . 
managing banking ‘offices in the rural areas are 


: considerably higher than that of the bank offices 
which are located in urban centres -where -the -clien- 
tele is generally educated, have better incomes and 
there exist a number of other facilities like better 
and easy communication. .Therefore, opening of 
bank offices in the rural.areas is .not a profitable 
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ing system has neglected the poorer sections of the 


1 


propcsition in the immediate sense. This obviously 

is a limitation of the entire banking system when it 

is operated in the private sector which seeks to con- . 
fine its operations in such areas which would yield - 
handsome profits. Therefore, it is.no surprise that, 
the bank developments in India have remained con- 

fined to.urban centres only and yet thefact remains 

that in the overall interests of economic develop- 

ment and for achievement of other social objectives, 

it was necessary to extend banking facilities evenly 

both spatial and from the view point of intensity of 

coverage in the urban centres. 


‘Banks as Public Utility Services 


Sometimes it has been suggested that this uneven 


. growth of banking in the country can be improved 


and set right if only the private banks were enlight- 


. ened on-the necessity of providing banking facilities 


to the rural areas and were to be under moral pres- 
sures by the Reserve Bank of India and the Govern- 
ment. For this it is further suggested that the pri- 
vate commercial banks should be helped, even subsi- 
dised, to develop research departments and develop- 
ment wings whose main task would be to locate 
potential areas where a bank could open its new 
offices. : One wonders if moral pressures can be used 
to persuade the- private, sector banking companies 


,to accept non-profitable business of extending bank-. 


ing affices in. the rural:areas. Reliance on such a 
belief is not only too idealist but also misconceived. 
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As long as is ifie banks are under the control and 
management of private sector no amount of persua- 
Sion cari, and would be, effective to follow policies 
Which are against their own economic interests. 

- On the other hand to expect that in the absence 
ofthe private banking institutions being ready to 
open bank offices in the rural areas, the public sec- 
tor banking should undertake this job is extremely 
illogical because this would imply that the profitable 
areas of banking may be leftto be harnessed by the 
private "bankers whereas the public enterprises 
should run the non- profitable and losing banking 
business. A more rational view would be that the 
profits from the banks were not viewed as a very 
important criteria but the banking institutions were 
essentially considered as. public utility services. There 
perhaps one could even argue thata: principle ; òf ho 
profit no loss may be adopted to “compensate the 
deficit incurred by the banks by opening branches in 
the rural areas from the profits they „may earn by 
banking operations in the urban: centies: "This 'obvi-^. 


was that the lenders could exercise their judgement 
regarding the characters of their borrowers and watch 
their varying fortunes, on day-to-day basis even if 
the borrowers could not offer any good security. In 
other words, the whole problem of dealing with the 
small man, who has some potential . Or entrepreneu- 
rial ability was overcome with the help of the unit 
banks which were small and enjoyed confidence of 
the local people. 

But the present-day banking is not mere unit 
banking. From the operational view point it hard-~ 
ly makes any difference whether banking was in the 
private sector or in the public sector because in 
branch banking the managers or theibankers can 
never claim to know the local people: so intimately 
„as it was possible for ‘country bank.' The question 
-ofi public: "Versus: private séctor ; banking comes up 
“only if one considers the basic conflict ‘between the 
private and the public sectors. The banking activity, 
by its nature, involves a conflict between the small 
man, the illiterate man,the man who does not have 


ously would mean the negation of the rights , of. the; the banking habit and the big man who has banking 


private sector to take advantage; of their .investments; 
in the banking institutions—because no, one would 
like to make investments unless these. did offer some ` 
scope for direct returns. . "rats 
Therefore, banking in’ an under- - developed: eco-. 
nomy which attempts at:a continuous “balanced.:rate . 
of growth has to be. considered as an institution „of, 
resource mobilisation. . The criteria of their success, 
should be measuréd in their Capacity to increase” 
deposits and consolidate scattered surplus’ ‘financial’ 
. resources in the community, thereby to release de- 
mand pressures than to assess their functioning ona 
very conseryative and out-dated criteria of. profits. 


Credit ‘Worthiness. : REDE DC 


E 


e - Sometimes one hears -an- 'argüihent- that: private - 
banks are offén-in 4 position ` to‘ judge the ‘credit 
worthiness of a - -smallzman—who -is"kriowh to “the, 
manager of the bank—is-likely to be "pérhaps-a' little- 
more flexible than a:financial institutionvwhich: Hasa 
set of rules and regulations, handed’ down ‘by: some 

: one from tie, top atid - in- relation to which: if he 


counties like United Kingdom, ~ 

But how did private. banks: ee ‘in.these--coun- 
tries in spite of the tendency’ of:the banks to prefer to 
stayin the urban centres ? Historically, one: -would *. 
find that in the period of industrial: revolution- in 
Great Britain there was a system of: ‘country .banks' 


.habit and who. has control, over the commercial 
banks., Therefore, the question of nationalisation of 
“banks is feally a'qùestion of resolving the conflict 
"between the-big'and the-small: What is the. social 
objective 9 ? ATs it to strengthen the hands of the few 
who are big or is: it to. help. the common man ? 


Mae Controls: Futile Payee A E 


Ms One: hears ‘quite’ ‘often an argument that the 
“apparent conflict-betweén the-big and the small can 
be resolved by regulatory and credit control measures. 
It is suggested that the Reserve Bank of India has 
sufficient powers or it can be. given more powers to 
exercisé better süpervision: ‘if‘the trends in the private 
` bàriking* were’ not in’ accordance with the overall 
“social objectives of'the country. It has also suggest- 
‘ed that some sort of à credit couricil could lay down 
‘broad ‘policies for-the private banks, ` In ‘this manner 
*a:great faith is shown in the- effectiveness of regula- 
~ tory -and-othercontrols; This “is a. rathér- amusing 
‘situation because such'an argument -is advanced by 
"those very persons of the’ private séctor who: have the 


t Peart, 


farbe re the effectiveriess of: ‘controls, regula- 


- tory measures and moral- pressures. of the’ Govern- 


ment and the Reserve Bank of India are in fact those 
persons who do nof believe, ideologigally- speaking, 
that goverümentàl control can ever. prove effective. 

' , However, it-would-be of 'interest.to' see “what is 
. Meant’ by the regulatory control and: other. improve- 


which ‘were unit banks and did -not form! a ‘part: of ments which have been suggested to direct the. func- 
branch banking system. Therefore, first of all; the -tioning of.the. private banking institutions -so" that 
small private banks were subject -to ‘directives: . ‘from ‘these function in accordance with" the. social. objec- 
. above either from the state.owned -or the private ‘tives... The. two. instruments. ‘in:ithe ‘hands: of ‘the 
. enterprises; and. secondly:..‘country’ banks'. were ."Reserve:Bànk of India for regulating the functioning 
. allowed to issue currency notes of their- own:anüd it -.ofthe.private banks aré:(i).periodic reporting of the 
was because of their right to issue -these /notes. that - ‘ banking'operations and:(ii) periodic inspections. 
they.had an incentive to work ín. rural” areas;! But i- ~. -Howfar the- existing controls- are superficial -is 
the right to issue the notes was withdrawn. from the: -only too obvious to neèd ahy fresh. emphasis. . The 
commercial banks after Britain had reachedřa' stage «successive failure of the banks like. Pilai ‘Bank and 
. of take-off: The main advantage with - these: *banks ». Travancore National Bank! in the recent past are 
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only too fesh to remind that the Reserve Bank :of 


India or any other similar institution. cannot super- . 


vise the functioning of thousands of bank offices in 
the country. Moreover, the Reserve Bank of India 
can at best have once in a year or twice inspect. the 
record of the Commercial Banks and very obviously 
such an inspection would amount to a postmortem 
of what has already been done. If the Reserve 
Bank of India-did not approve the operations of a 
bank it remains in doubt whether it should take any 
punitive action or impose any fines on the banks 


- because such an action would jeopardise the confi- 


dence of the depositors in the concerned bank in 
particular and banking institutions in general. There- 
fore, the limitations of the Reserve Bank of India 
should ensure that the banks pursued the. Directives 
it issues from time to time is an extremely difficult 
task and the net result is that the -Reserve Bank of 


India has failed to achieve the objective for which it - 


was given a number of statutory sanctions. ; : 
Jt will be worthwhile mentioning here fhat i ina 


country like United States that no bank can extend . 
-loans to any single concern which are more than 10 . 


per cent of the paid up capital and - reserves of the 


concerned: bank. In other words in the United States - 


there are severe limits for extending credit in large 
bulk to an individual concern. 


Credit Drain—A Hindrance to Growth . f. 70 


On the othér hand the paid up capital’ of ‘all the 
scheduled banks in India is around 44 crores but the 
Directors of the banks have been shown financial 
accommodation to the extent of more than Rs. 300 
crores. Further as we have, mentioned earlier a small 
fraction of-the .total borrowers in the country have 
‘claimed nearly two-thirds of the total bank credit. 
Very obviously when the 1/3rds of the bank credit is 
spared for a handful of. industrialists, the rest of the 
economy cannot but remain. starved of the bank 
credit and to the extent the non-availability of credit 
does not allow the establishment of. new enterprises. 


' There is a positive hindrance to the. growth, of .the 


economy. In Part One.it has been shown that- a 


. fraction of the total borrowers had claimed nearly 


four-fifths of the total bank advances... This, needs 
no further argument to show -that presently- the 
banks are being utilised by a small group of indus- 
trialists to obtain financial resources forthe growth 
oftheir own industrial houses. Leave apart any 
progressive and socialistic concept, . let the situation, 


-as it prevails in the country today, , be judged on the 


most conservative policies of those countries who 
believe in complete capitalism. 

Apart from the function of resource mobilisation, 
the role of the banks in an under-deyeloped economy 
is also to be viewed in terms of the credit policies that 
the banks pursue. The close relationship. between bank- 
ing and industries on the one side and banking and 


commerce on the other side is only too. well known , 


to require special emphasis. What role we expect 
the credit institutions to play in India? In Part II 


of this Report we have spelled out the three basic. 


social objectives namely . (a) achievement of sustained 


economic growth, (b) a balanced.  develüpment: and. 


(c) self-sufficiency.. 
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.strategy of development. 


The Role. of Banks ` 


The role ofthe banks has to be viewed in this 
context. -The broad social objectives of the Indian 
saciety are spelled out in concrete terms in our Five 
Year Plan documents. Each Five Year Plan has a 
For instance, during the 
first Plan greater emphasis was placed on the 
development of agriculture and irrigation facilities 
whereas during the second Plan greater emphasis 
was placed on the development of heavy and basic 
industries. Thus a Plan document indicates the 


: broad inter-sectoral priorities which need to be pur- 


sued for a balanced growth of the economy. One 
would normally expect that the bank credit was 
dirécted in such a manner as to help -better imple- 
mentation of plan priorities. For instance, the 


- banks should give due consideration to the develop- 
ment of agriculturé. But we would not like to stretch 


this point too far because extension of credit to 
agriculture need not be entirely financed through 
private commercial banking institutions. 

One can understand that the main objective of 
the private commercial banking institutions is to 


‘mobilise resources for the growth of -the- private 
“sector. 


Not that one would completely agree with 
this argument but to keep the area of dispute 


. Barrow, let us proceed on the understanding that 


the main function of the commercial banks was to 
finance the private industrial sector. If that was so, 
it would be expected that the bank credit was used 


for the growth of such industries which were given 


priorities under the Plans. The rationale for -giving 
and industry a priority in a Plan is derived from the 
overall national plan strategy. For instance; when 


_ we think of the establishment of basic industries, the 


emphasis on these is placed because in the latter 
years, it would be possible to grow ata faster rate 
than if in the initial stages the nation places lesser 
emphasis on the basic capacity. When ‘the Plans 


‘indicate a priority for agriculture, it is necessary to 


understand that italso means a priority to such 
industries the output of which would be directed to 
support the growth of agriculture at a faster rate. 
For instance, when we place emphasis on agricultural 
development, industrialsector has the responsibility 


“to provide inputs like fertilisers, pesticides and 


agricultural implements. Therefore, the nature of 
industries which are helped with bank credit can be 
such which wouid make the implementation of the 
Plan priorities easier and more effective. Thus even 
when the bánks were used to finance industrial activity 
one could find that agriculture could be specifically 
helped in accordance with the plan priorities without 
bank credit being made available directly to the 
agricultural sector. 


Banks and Industrial Priorities l 
Similarly bank credit is a very important instru- 


.ment of-influencing investment decisions and locations 


of the industrial projects. As mentioned in Part II 
nearly two-fifths of the productive capital in factory 
establishments i in the country is located in only two 
States of the.country. Certainly ifthe bank credit 
was used as an instrument of ensuring better spatial 
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balance in development, the banks could have helped 
in the achievement of the broader social objectives. 
Also by the use of differential rates of lending, the 
banks can be-used to help the growth of such 
industries which have.a priority in the Plans and 
_ discourage those which are non priority industries. 
.  Manyatimeithas:not been fully appreciated 
. that the growth of non Plan industries becomes a 
‘great handicap to the process of development. For 
instance, one often wonders how,; and wherefrom 
. did the private industries obtain the superior quality 
. steel for mass production of stainless steel utensils. 
. There would be hardly à house which does.not have 
a few stainless steel utensils. Similarly, it is sufpri- 
‘sing that.a large number of household consumer 
goods .of.the western type. have flooded the Indian 
markets when these were positively, not under any 
Plan priority. Take the case of Air-Conditioners 
and Refrigerators which require imported parts and 


therefore a considerable amount - of foreign exchange: 


must have been wasted on the production of such 


goods. Another case in-point is that-of the synthetic ' 


fibre. We have mentioned these only to underline 
that the credit -méchanism could have. been ,very 
effectively utilised for discouraging the growth of 


such industries, The growth of such industries not ` 


only wastes foreign exchange and divert other 
internal raw material but are also instruments. of 
diversion of individuaLsavings.: In the same context 
one would like.to refer to the development of certain 
industries, which were mentioned at the end of Part 
I, the development of which -is certainly against all 
social objectives. . ^" ` . ] 
The bank credit Cannot only help rational deci- 
sion making in the field of investments but also be 
. used to réguláte the level.of activity in the industrial 
sector.. Proper policies of lending credit for meeting 
working:capital could ensure that those’ industries 
receivé preference ;wheré greater production was 
otherwise desirable. On the other hand by follow- 


ing proper policies demand for-durable use consumer - 


goods like automobiles, could be ‘significantly 
. Influenced.through banking instruments. : 
: The Role-of Banks iñ Trade i : 

The credit institutions, thérefore, can play-a-yery 
important role to-regulate and direct the activities 
of the private sector in the field of industries. .Very 
similar to the objective'of regulating - industries 


through credit mechanism one can show that the: 
bank credit can play a strategic role in determining 
the pattern of commercial activities in, -the country.” 


By discouraging Speculation in such products which 


are in shortage the banks can maneouvre price level -- s € 1 : 1 
‘years. ‘Secondly, the‘question would arise whether 


. as also encourage tfade where it was desirable to 
encourage stocks. Inthis referénce one may refer 


that food problem is:one of the constant problems , 4 on of the necessa n 
Tesources, would ever receive consideration from the 


with us which needs to be squarely dealt with. For 
" this it is Very necessary that large stocks are built up 
during the periods when we have bumper foodgrains 
crops. Very often one: hears that after 5'.to' 10 


million tons of foodgrains has to be stored it would , 
be very difficult to find the corresponding financial. 
resources. One does not know why the banking 


institutions cannot be squarely tapped for ‘ensuring 
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“Government. 


“in the hands of a few industrial houses. 


the requisite financial resources for building up of 
foodgrains stocks. In this manner banking institu- 
tions can play a vital role in holding the ‘price .line 
and reguláting the private sector tíade and.commer- 
cial operations. 

=` The banking institutions can also play a very 
important role in -ensuring that credit was made 
available to such entrepreneurs only who have the 
necessary competence, expertise: and "capacity -to 
undertake new industries. For instatice, just like 


‘the World Bank, the banks could insist upon receiving 


project reports and satisfying themselves regarding 
the feasibility of investment proposals -before grant- 
ing loans. In this manner the banks could help 
those who would prove efficient and thereby keep 
the cost of production lower by helping an industrial 


. house which starts a large number of industrial ünits 


‘each different from the other. This fact is mainly 


-respensible for lower efficiency and high cost of 


production in the industrial sector of our economy. 
One need notrule out the possibility of banks — 
being used as institutions which would ensure that 


- industries pursue certain pricing policies and were 


managed in the manner in which it was not against © 
the overall interests of the social objectives” of ‘the 
society. Inthesame manner banking institutions 
could keep a watch on the operations of the indus- 
trial units which were.established for the purposes: 
of eXport promotion or import substitution. The. 
banks could also use their position to ensure better 
follow-up of thelicences which were granted by the 
Similarly the financial: institutions, 
when properly operated, would ensure that under 
and over invoicing was not resorted by the 
private sector commercial and industrial institutions. - 


» Backing to Investment | i Es est 


Sometimes it has ‘been argued, that investment 


decisions are not influenced by the easy availability 


of bank ‘credit. Bank credit is made available to 
only'sucli industries which have been granted the 
necessary licences by the Government. Therefore, 


itis argued that banks are the least responsible for 


encouraging or-discouraging plan- priority industries. - 


'' The same argument is put forward regarding concen- 


tration of industries and-growth ‘of economic power 
The argu- 
mënt is an attempt to show the innocence of the. 
banking institutions in matters of helping trends 
towards concentration of economic power “in the 


"country. But this would not stand to reasoning if 


one'was to show that bank credit, though known.as 
short-term credit, can be, and has been, -long-term 
credit -as invariably ‘bank creditis rolled over many 


an application whichis not supported by a bank 
guarantee for provision of the necessary financial 


‘Government or: any Committee responsible for 
granting of licences ? It is only-with the help of the 
bank credit and the easy availability: of financial 
resources that few industrial houses have been in a 
position to obtain licences because they only ceuld 
afford to ensure the required financial resources for 
the establishment of new industrial units. . 
3 
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Foreign Collaboration 


Not only. this the bank guarantees have’ ‘aa 
ensured easy foreign collaborations on, instalments 
where the home entrepreneurs are not required to 
undertake very large investments. Why is it that an 
ordinary man cannotget a licence whereas a big 
industrial house. like Birlas can have. many licences ? 
The basic reasón is that the Birla House have finàn- 
cial resources drawn from the commercial banks ánd 
an ordinary man can never hope to obtain bank 
loans to the required ‘magnitude. Thirdly, in the 
Indian industrial structure, inter-company invest- 
ments are not unknown. A company which has ‘its 
own resources to meet its working capital can easily 
invest its working capital into another country if the 
bank was ready to - ‘provide the necessary working 
capital. In this and in many other manners, thé 
bank credit can be used for investment papos 


Credit Concentration . 


Before we come to the question of Bátionalisatjon 
of banks, we would like to indicate the implications 
of bank advances being used by a few industrial 
houses. It is a well accepted fact that nearly one 
percent of the total borrowers of the country 
received nearly Rs. 1800 crores during the year 1966 
from the commercial banks. The rate of interest 
per annum for scheduled bank advances, has varied 
from 6 to 10 per cent per anùum, . The "market rate, 
howéver, has been between: 15 to 16 per cent. "There- 
fore, Rs. 1800 crores have been lent to nearly one 
percent of the borrowers at a rate which is two- 
third of the market rater Firstly, there is a favoured 
treatment to these industrial houses because these 
have been given so much of financial accommodation 
and secondly the rate of interest charged has been 
around 8 to 9 per cent. This really means that during 
the year 1966 these handful of borrowers had obfai- 
ned an advantage of Rs.-114 crores because of their 
close communications ‘with the, banks. In. other 
words, this amount of subsidy the big. business 
houses received at the cost of the depositors and 
average man in the country. The amount of special 
advantage which they have enjoyed during one year 
would be more than three: times the total paid up 
capital of all the scheduled banks of the country. 
This is a really shocking situation where one. pleads 
of compensation to the banks when every year they 
draw 600 per cent direct returns on their investments 
in the share capital of the banks. l 


Case for Nationalisation : 


The question of bank nationalisation- has. to be 
corisidered in the light of the above account of the ope- 
rations of the private banks in.the country. Firstly, 
the present banking’system has an inherent limitation 
in its operations and it cannot provide the necessary 


. , banking facilities to rural and the lower, income 


strata of the population:. Secondly, ‘the banks have 
been used for the growth of only a: few. industrial 
houses who , happened to enjoy control over. the 
banking institutions. Thirdly, the easy. crédit avail- 


ability to a few industrial houses has led to: the © 


growth of monopolies and helped tlie: process of 
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concentration of economic power in the society. 

Fourthly, a large number of entrepreneurial ability 
remains under-employed because the requisite finan- 
cial resources are denied for their legitimate growth. 

There is discrimination against those who happen 
to be competent but ünable to-satisfy ‘the conserva- 
tive criteria of credit worthiness. Lastly, the banking 
institutions as these are, have helpéd because of 


“structural -reasons, the growth of only a few States 


and have siphooned away large amounts of resources 
from the poorer States to the comparatively better 
industrialised States of the country. 

No amount of moral persuasion ot minor changes 
here or there can achieve the social objectives which- 
have-been spelled out in Part II of-this Report. Fur- 
ther the past experience has shown that regulations 
and other controls by thé Reserve Bank of India 
cannot prove effective. The basic difference is that 
of fundamental conflict between the interests of the. 
few and the interests of the many. Under these 
conditions, there can hardly be any, justification for 
leaving the banking sector in the hands of ‘the few 
industrial houses. What is necessary is the natio- 
nalisation of all commercial banks in the country. 
Partial nationalisation would neither serve any 
purpose nor would help. to correct the imbalances 
which have creeped into the working of our economy. 
We would, however, come to broad policies which 
must be pursued if the functioning of the nationalised 
banking.has to be more purposive and in the desired 
directions. 


Claims ‘of Bankers Association Unfounded 


' In the recent past the Indian ‘Banks Association 
and, the private banks individually, . have béén active 
in-creating an impression that nationalisation of 
banks would be an economic disaster. The Indian 
Bankers’ Association’s statement ‘of 10th July, 1967, 
goes | to the extent of saying ; 

.The banks- which are ‘the trustees of more than 

Rs. 3500 crores of ‘deposits from 1:25% depositors 
mostly- representing hard earned savings of small 
pecple of moderate means and which are responsible 
for nearly 100 crores of capital funds belonging to a 
large body of-equally small share holders cannot 
meekly submit tc pressures that may create a finan- 
cia! panic in the country and jeopardise her economic 
future. I, therefore. wish to send a note of -caution 
that if political or legislative pressures precipitate the 
issues and force hasty and drastic changes upon 
banks, the country may have to pay heavily “for it." 

"When the attitude of the Bankers Association is, 
that of the issuing warnings to the Government, one 
does not know jf one can discuss the question of 
bank nationalisation with a cool and calm mind. 
However, one is surprised at ‘the extraordinary 
interest which the Association has started showing 
not only through the press but also otherwise on 
the-question of bank nationalisation. “Many claims 
are:made' which cannot stand the scrutiny of exami- 
naton. For instance, the Association claims that banks 
are: Owned by small share holders. In PartI of the 
notz, we have shown how the bank shares of the Cent- 
ral Bank of India are'controlled by a small fraction of 
the investors. To repeat, we may mention that from 
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the informatiom published by the Central Bank of 
India in its Annual Report it is made out that nearly 
half of the bank shares were held by '3 percent of 
the share holders. The knowledgeable circles, how- 


ever, believe that the Central Bank of India is perhaps: 


not a representative bank for the study of the distri- 
bution of shares. In most of the banks, controlling 
shares are held by one or two business houses. This 
is indicated in the very little change that takes place 
in the Board of Directors of these banks,as also. is 
obvious from the controlling shares held by a, 
group of persons, Thus the plea of small ‘share- 
holders does not have much meaning after the con- 


trolling shares were held by a'small number of 


persons. In any case the largeness .of the , share- 
holders have little meaning if the -control -and the 
management of the banks was only with the same 
and the big industrial houses. 


Political Pressurizing ` m 


One is surprised that ‘bankers association ‘should. 
issue a warning to. the - *political or legislative? 
agencies ofthe country. . What are the political 
agencies in the country? Very- obviously the 
sovereign body of the Indian Nation is the ‘Lok 
Sabha’: Thus the bankers association has directed 
its warning to the Parliament.of the country - and 
said that ‘the country may have to pay- heavily for 
it.” One does not know what is implied by such a 
statement. Surely this is notthe language of reason 
or of rationality.- í : 

The private banks: have been inserting "huge 
advertisements in the-tiational press during the last 
few months. Atthe.face; of it one wonders the 
provocation for such huge expenditure, - -out -of the 
public resources. “If the banks were running so 
efficiently and. so, justly, there were no question’ of 
any danger to their functioning whether these were 
nationalised or‘these remain in the. hands of the 
‘private-sector. “It is admitted that banking is a 
service. If it were so, as itis so, why should the 
big iridustrial houses and those who today. control 
the banks get so agitated ?. Very obviously one has 
a reason to doubt .if the present propaganda and 
tirade of the private banks is -not an attempt to 
conceal something which is much more anti-social 


and questionable than what has come to be known 


to the Parliament and the intelligentsia. 
Scare on Depositors—A Myth 


Let us take one by one the fears which have been 
expressed regarding the nationalisation of banks. 
Firstly, it is argued ‘that nationalisation: of "banks 
would result in psychological . reaction, and as a 
result of the number of depositors with. the banks 
would get declined. Would this be so the basis. for. 


such a'fear appears to be that the nationalised: banks’ 


would not enjoy the -samé degree of confidence 


from the savers as is enjoyed by the private commer-. 
This argument and ‘psychological reac-, 


cial banks. 
tion’ was argued when the Imperial. Bank - of India 
was to be taken over by the State Bank :of India. 


What has happened to the deposits of the State 
Has the State Bank. lost. 
Confidence of the savers ? This would be “indicated ; 


Bank during the 12 years. 
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by the facts which we can easily cite. Between the 
period of 1955 and 1965, the deposits of the,schedu- . 
led banks has - risen from Rs. 107l 73: crores to 
Rs. 2814:66 crores in 1965. This obviously is an 
increase by less than three times. The deposits with 
the State Bank of India for the year 1955 stood at 
Rs, 219-80 crores. Whereas this stood at Rs. 676:92 
crores in 1965. Thisis more than three times the 
deposits held in 1965. This would indicate that the 
argument of adverse ‘psychological reaction’ is oy 
too baseless to require any further discussion." 


But more than citing the State Bank of India, one 
would like to ask as to what is the base of confidence 
that people have in- the banking institutions. This 
needs be made clear, that confidence: in the institu- 
tional set up, whether it is banking or otherwise, is 
derived from the. laws of, the nation and the trend of 
the social order. Ifthere was a. crisis ‘in::the: basic 


.Structure of an economy the banking institutions 


have no separate juridical existence. Referring to 
the fact that the banking institutions -have to. deal 
with the finances which have ‘been created by the 
Reserve Bank of India and ‘the Government, . if 
people’s faith in the currency of.a country. does not 
éxist, or if there is lawlessness: in the economy, can 


. the banking institutions provide confidence ‘to the: 


economy? The faith in the banking institution, whe- 
ther in the private or in the public sector, is provided 
by an.ordered society which is sought to, be believed 
through the rule of law and not ‘through the opera- 
tions of the few industrial houses. In,fact time and 
again the Government has to" introduce legislative 
measures to ensure that the confidence of the people 
was built up in the private banking companies. The 
support that the Reserve Bank of India provides and 
the privileges which have been extended to the private 
banking institütions are. only too well-known to be 
referred. to indicate that: the source of confidence 
which thé private banks enjoy lies with the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament and not with the few capi-, 
talists arid - the self-styled representatives of the 
people:. It'is only a few years back that the Gov- 
ernment has introduced Insurance in the small 
deposits with- the banks which ensure that small de- 
positors are not made to suffer if .a private commer- 
cial bank failed. Thus the argument of adverse ‘psy- 
chological reaction’ is only worsening the faith and 
the-fear.for nationalisation so that small section of 
the population could continue to exploit: the commu- 


- nity savings for their personal benefits.” 


It has also been argued that with. the nationalisa- 
tion of banks, the bank deposits would get reduced. - 
One may ask which is the section ‘of the depositors 
who would not like to have deposits with the banking 
institutions. . Very : obviously the section which 
maintains. currect accounts im the banking institu- 
tions, comprising ofthe .business..and the corporate 
sector, cannet but lielp to maintain accounts with 
the banks because it- was an operational necessity 
for.their working. Also it is only through the cur- 
rent accounts that they can obtain credit from the 
banking institutions. Thus in our discussion regard- 
ing the deposits, one must keep the current deposits 
outside the discussion.. In the. rest of the.deposits,. 
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Are Gheraos & ‘Lawlessness | 


THE CAUSES OF ECONOMIC UNCERTAINTY, . 
Falling Production And Unemployment ? 


Here is What Employers Themselves Believe 


D. D. YOUNC 


Managing Director, Associzted 
Electrical Indústries: (India) Ltd. 


EFERRING to ihe labour unrést in 
West Bengal, Mr. D, D. Young, 


Managing- Director, Associated Electrical. 


Industries (India) Lid... observed: 


"Because of the paucity of business, 
retrenchments and lay-offs have been, 
resorted to by the esablishments con- 
cerned, and hence the relations between 
the managements and labour are strain- 
ed. Under similar circumstances such 
a siste of affairs would have prevailed 
in any other part of the world", 


"The primary cause of labour unrest is, 
therefore, to be traced’ ta difficulties on 
the business front", he added.—Economic 
Times, April 20, 1967. 


A BUSINESS JOURNAL'S 
ADMISSION 


Economic Times, October 15, 1967 


éC A S for the engineering industry; 
i which is worst-hit by recession the 
trouble Is bound to start anew, Apart 
from the question of bonus this sector of 
the industry has not found itself in a 
position 15 keep up the workers’ roll 
evenly in view of tack of orders. 


In a way, there is a feeling In industrial 
circles that strikes, lay-offs, lockouts 
and closures dut to gherao or otherwise 
had come as an escape for the com- 
panies, which had been hard-pressed to 
reduce working and shifis due to 
recession," 


AN EXPERT'S OPINION 


6 E recession had been created 
by industrialists themselves. They 
were the persons who wanted a balanced 
budget, a small plan and even winding 
up of the planning Commission," 
Dr. P. Natarajan. 
Indtan Express, August 30, 1967. 


IAN A. MACPHEESON 
Chairman, The Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation Ltd. 


FTER two years of crought the 
indian economy is at present 
under severe strain. Food scarcity and 
rising prices increasingly threaten poli- 
fical stability and large sections of in- 
dustry now find themselves menaced by 
a recession which the. economic 
measures taken by the Government of 
india in the recent past have unhappily 
not arrested, Government itself has 
had to decide to cut back or. its Invest- 
ment and this in turn has had reper- 
cussions on industry im the private sec- 
tor, particularly the engineering ‘industry. 
The eonsequent retrenchment and lay- 
off coupled with food scarcity; and gene- 
tal inHdlion haye resulted 
werlous deterioration of industrial disci- 
pline as-to jeopardise the preservation 
of law and order. 
Keview-—20th Sept. 1967. 


G. D. BIRLA: 
€é must also admit that we 
are passing through a 
, very,. «very serious crisis—an 
' economic crisis—at preseni. There 
' js a collapse in the econoray of the 
country. The administration 
in Delhi is bewildered. Delhi has 
been paralysed. This is tne sitüa- 
tion at present.” 
(Speech at 24th Annual Session . 
of Engineering Association. of 
India), 
—Etonomic Times, 


14, 1967. 


JESSOP & CO, .^ 
Chairman's statement, March 31, 
1967 

É EEF a targets of the 

Planning Commission have now 
proved to have been based rather on 
an optimistic than a realistic assessment 
of the economic trends. All this has 
created a crisis in. the enginecring indus- 
try. The wagon building anc structural 
fabricating sections of the industry, ir 
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Fight The Policies of Recession 
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FEDERATION OF INDIAN 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
: & INDUSTRIES 
‘Industrial Recession— Causes and 


Cures’ 

RADITIONAL industries like eotton, 
jute and coal are passing through 
a critical period. - But the worst hit 
have been the engineering industries. 
There is growing imbalance’ between 
production and demand resulting in 
under-utilisation of capacity and accu- 
mulation of stocks. The overall situa- 
{lon is characterised by business uncer- 
tainty, smaller' investment, low produce 
tion and increasing idle capacity, re- 
‘duced exports, increased labour and 
rraterial costs, financial difficulties and 
above all, greater unemployment. aes yc A 
Over 23,000 workers in 95 establish- 
ments are said to have been laid off 
{n West Bengal between Ist January 
und 15th March, 1967. An additional 
1,000 were retrenched in 49 establish- 
ments, Still another 700 became un- 
employed as a result of 8 concerns 

closing down. 


CAUSES ‘OF RECESSION : 


iy Steep increase in the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities. ... . 

i» . . Reduction in some of the pro- 
ductive expenditure of publié and 
private sectors... - , 

lily (3) ... Smaller exports and conse- 
quently smaller demand for indus» 
tries which were catering for export 
market directly or’ indirectly. 


tb). . - . Rather liberal use of for- 
eign aid which have naturally 
curbed demand for indigenous 


products. 





particular, are facing a virtual closure, 
This will inevitably, lead to a heavy laye 
off of labour in the very near future, 
adding to the prevailing problems of un» 
employmert and unrest in the country. 
In this situation, with so much idle 
capacity, it is Indeed strange, if not 
inexplicable, that licensing of additional 
capacity, more particularly in the public 
sector, has not been halted".—Economie 
Times, September _15, 1967, 3 
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THE DARK CONSPIRACY > 


AST weekend’s conference of Goveruüors, which 

should normally have passed as an. unimportant 
and largely anachronistic ritual, was deliberately 
converted by the Union Government into an occasion 
for holding out a grim threat to non-Gongress 
Governments which function in the majority of 
States, It was quite obvious that the threat of 
interference was aimed primarily at those States 
which are administered by Left-dominated Govern- 
ments and where vesttd interests are annoyed over 
the pro-people policies being pursued. The repeated 
assurances given by the Prime Minister that the 
character or composition of the State Governments 
would not be allowed to come inthe way of cordial 
relations between the Centre and the States are 
gradually proving to be little more than sophisticated 
pieces of deception. There has been no lack of 
evidence that the Union Government and the party 
controlling it have unleashed a drive to unseat the 
democratically elected Governments at least in Left- 
led States, without however facing the electorate in 
view of the known temper of the people, That in 
this nefarious game they are attempting, often 
successfully, to make use of well-chosen Governors 
is also pretty clear. 

The Home Ministry’s communication does not 
even try to hide the fact that the Centre is contem- 
plating ouster of the elected Government in West 
Bengal. The statement that in “some States" police 
protection is not being offered to certain categories 
has clearly discernible implications which will not 
be lost on the public. Citing of the provisions of 
the Constitution in regard to the Centre's responsibi- 
lity for orderly administration in the States is intend- 
ed to prepare the ground and make it appear that all 
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the upholders of the Constitution are concentrated in 
the ai-conditioned offices of New Delhi, Itis also an 
officizl projection of the canard spread by big business 
houses and interested bureaucrats about the “break- 
down of law and order" in States like West Bengal. 


Apart from the absurdity of a nominated Gover- 
Nor being in a position to dismiss a popularly 
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elected Ministry or interfere with its working, the 
very method of selection of Governors ensures at 
present that they will be no more than puppets of the 
party in power at the Centre. The recent con- 
troversy between New Delhi and Patna over the 
move to impose a retired Congressman on Bihar as 
its Governor, going back on the assurancé that 
the present incumbent would not be disturbed at 
least till April next. The only possible inference is 
that the party in control at the Centre is feeling that 
the present Governor of that State will not be a will- 
ing tool in its hands and might assert himself, and 
that it wants to make sure of an amenable dummy 
who can be used to bring about the fall of the 
Mahamaya Prasad Ministry and bring into office 
either the discredited Congress Party or a combina- 
tion of reactionaries which can have its blessings. 

What is in question is not merely who should be 
appointed Governor and how, but the more funda- 
mental one of what should be the nominated Gover- 
nor's place and importance in a democratic set-up. 
It cannot be doubted that Governors of the kind we 
have today are an anachronism as unsuited to the 
times as the pampered princelings. It is inconceiv- 
able how any political party which professes to 
believe in democracy and the prevalence of the 
people's will can make use of enabling provisions 
in the Constitution to reduce the whole concept of 
democracy to a farce. For this is precisely what the 
Central Government's attempts to throw out certain 
non-conforming State Governments amount to. 

No one will be taken in by the high-sounding 
talk of the Governor's discretionary" powers. The 
Governor is a creature of the party in power at the 
Centre and any “discretion” he uses is no more than 
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carrying out of the behests of that party to suit its 
convenience on the one hand and nullify the effect 
and consequences of the clear verdict and mandate 
of the people. The provisions in the Constitution in 
respect of Governors are not meant to be used in 
normal times to secure party advantage; they have 
been inscribed into the Constitution only to provide 
for an extreme situation like a grave emergency, which 
certainly has not arisen either in West Bengal or 
elsewhere. If there have been complaints, they have 
come only from vested interests and their known 
agents among disgruntled politicians and among top 
bureaucrats who have got used to ruling the roost 
thanks tothe corrupt and easygoing ways of Con- 
gress regimes in the past, . 

The authority and competence to sit in judgement 
on the performance of any democratic Government 
vests solely in the people and in no one else, The 
meie fact of thc Congress having a marginal majority 
in Parliament does not entitle it to ride roughshod over 
popular feeling and will. The fact that the entren- 
ched Congress bosses at the Centre and in the non- 
Congress States do not like the existence of popular 
governments is not sufficient reason or justification 
for attempts to force them out of office against the 
clearly expressed popular desire. The whole appro- 
ach adopted by the Congress leaders running the 
Central Government smacks dangerously of fascism. 

There is also another aspect to the latest deve. 
lopments which the people and progressive political 
parties should take note of. It is the fact that vested 
interests in the Congress and other Right-wing 
parties have come to the conclusion that they cannot 
afford to allow time to the Left-dominated Govern- 
ments to harm their private interests for the good 
ofthe common people. Naturally in this strusgle 
against the Left they have the full support of private 
capital, the higher echelons ofthe bureaucracy and 
foreign vested interests. The motive isto prevent 
the people from asserting their rights and making 
the country move forward along the road to socia- 
lism. It hasto be remembered that in some of the 
non-Congress Governments in the States the Right- 
wing parties have a dominant position, and that some 
of these have already given evidence of their anxiety 
to get rid of progressive elements in the coalitions. 
Thus the next phase of struggle is becoming clear: the 
vested interests, whether of the Congress or non- 
Congress variety, will beforelong join hands in an 
attempt to establish reactionary regimes in the 
States. To these interests the anti-Congress stance 
was merely a matter of convenience meant to force 
the Congress leadership nct to yield to popular pres- 
sure for radical economic measures. In the coming 
period the battle lines will become increasingly wel 
drawn. This is the situation for which the pro- 
gressive parties should get ready from now on. 

Unless the parties which stand for the people 
asserting their inalienable rights stand united agains 
the coming onslaught, the conspiracy to keep the 
people permanently at the mercy of a handful of big 
business tycoons, their ^oreign masters and their 
local agents will succeed. This is the danger to 
which the people and their genuine leaders should be 
constantly alert. 
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BLACK SHEEP BREEDING IN WEST BENGAL 


THE crisis in West Bengal has 
indeed turned out to be a test 
case for proving the democratic 
bona fides of the Central Govern- 
ment, 

Many in the Capital and in 
Calcutta are comparing - the 
role of the Centre today with 
what it did in Kerala in 1959 
im toppling the Namboodiri- 
pad Ministry, At that time 
there was alteast the fig leaf of a 
“liberation struggle", in which 
whipping up frenzy by hook or by 
crook, the Congress could rope 
in other parties including the 
Socialists in a bid to isolate the 
Communists and thereby create 
the semblance of mass sanction 
behind its patently undemocratic 
action in getting rid of a pro- 
perly-elected ministry. This time, 
however, the Congress in West 
Bengal while engaged over-time. 
in secret intrigues and manoeu- 
vres, has not been able to mobilise 
mass action against the United 
Front Government, With the sole 
exception of a solitary food de- 
monstration in Calcutta in the 
last seven months, the Congress 
has proved itself to be completely 
effete in West Bengal, depending 
almost entirely on the fact that it 
can harness the constitutional and 
administrative powers of the 
Central Government. 

In fact, in the Operation topple 
it is Sri Dharam Vira, the Gover- 
nor, who is playing the role of the 
leader of the Congress. Prac- 
tically, all tbe intrigues and 
machinations are hatched within 
the precincts of the Government 
House: It is an eloquent commen- 
tary of the state of things that 
Dr P.C. Ghosh who was the only 
West Bengal Minister to occupy 
one of the Government quarters 
within the compound of the 
Government house—literally with- 
in ear-shot of the Governor— 
continues to occupy this Govern- 
ment building even after resigning 
from the Ministry, an example 
of unusual tolerance extended to 
a renegade Minister by a United 
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Front Government. 
* * 


T# intrigues which culminated 
in the crisis in the first week of 
November started lonz back; as 
early as April, the first round of 
secret confabulations began 
It is to be recalled that from the 
very fitst week of the formation 
of the United Front Ministry, the 
Red bogey was raised ty business 
houses and they took advantage 
of the exuberance of the gheraos 
fo paint a lurid picture about the 
breakdown of law and order in 
West Bengal. They exoloited the 
misplaced adventurism of a sec- 
tion of Left Communist extremists 
(who should be demarzated from 
the official section of Left CP) 
to broadcast their rropaganda 
that West Bengal wouid soon be 
a doomed State from which there 
would be a regular fligh! of capital. 
But closer examination of the 
actual situation, revealed: that 
there has hardly been any flight 
of capital, and ever the Birla 
House was reported to be divided 
in its attitude towards the new 
Government: it is understood that 
while Sri G.D. has all along been 
“determined to get rid of he United 
Front Government, Sri L.N. 


‘has taken a different view and is 


for a more moderate line, while 
Keeping up the pressures against 
the United Front Ministry. 

One can discern a clear demar- 
cation between the hawks and 
the doves in Big Business quarters, 
Sir Biren Mukherji, stecl magnate, 
has never deviated from a tough- 
line approach and there are re- 
ports that he approached the 
Central Government also for 
President's rüle quite early in the 
day. But this line is not accep- 
table to a good section of his 
colleagues, particularly, in the 
Chambers of Commerce and it is 
significant that the Chambers 
of Commerce though critical of 
the United Front Government 
have never come out with a clear- 
cut demand for its removal. It is 
understood that the offensive 


statement by the Engineering 
Association President Sussex 
sometime last month was made 
in understanding with Sir Biren 
and was not appreciated by some 
of the other business magnates. 
Even the well-known organs of 
Big Business in West Bengal did 
not comeout as an enthusiastic 
chorus in support of the Sussex 
provocation, 

Tn fact, at the recent meeting of 
business magnates with the United 
Front Government, some cf the 
representatives of Big Business 
recognised that there had been: 
considerable improvement in the 
field of industrial disputes and they 
expressed appreciation of the 
Ministry's role in bringing this 
about. The number of gheraos, 


- for instance, declined from 315 


in September to only 10 in 
October. According to the West 
Bengal Government circles, the 
rise in gheraos in September was 
párt of the annual unrest in con- 
nection with the Puja bcnus 
dispute. It may be interesting to 
note here the monthly figures of 
gheraos in West Bengal since the 
formation of the United Front 
Ministry: March 47, April 163, 
May 237, June 163, July 138, 
August 167, September 315 and 
October 10. These figures clearly 
blow up the myth sedulously 
spread by Corgress circles both 
locally and from the Centre, about 
the breakdown of law and order 
in West Bengal. 


* * * 


I^ the countryside too, the situa- 
tion has definitely registered 
an improvement. The Naxalbari 
excitement from May to July 
was itself proof of the very care- 
ful handling by the-United Front 
Government Of a definitely ex- 
plosive situation. The fact that the 
Left Communist leadership 
itself took action expelling some 
of the extremist leaders is proof of 
its earnestness to keep things with- 
in bounds ; and it is this responsible 
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section of the Left Communists 
which is represented in the 
Government. 


The offensive in the countryside 


has not been taken by the poor 
peasants or share-croppers but by 
the landlord elements; and it is 
this section which Dr P.C. Ghosh 
has been consistently backing 
right from the beginning of his 
tenure as Food Minister. , The 
inadequacy of the procurement 
drive of the United Front Minis- 
try so far has largely been 
the handiwork of Dr Ghosh who 
from the beginning stubbornly 
opposed the levy system and 
plumped strongly for free trade, 
thereby giving full freedom to big 
stockists and jotedars. It was in 
fact the weakness of the United 
Front in conceding fo Dr P.C. 
Ghosh’s thesis of free trade that 
cost it dearly; and throughout, 
Dr. Ghosh, right upto the very 
last day of his handling of the 
food portfolio fought for the 
interests of big food traders, 
opposing State trading in any 
form. At the very last meeting 
of the Cabinet which he attended 
where the food policy was going to 
be discussed, Dr Ghosh was re- 
ported to have come out with a 
statement in which he proposed 
maximum measure of free trade 
even in the coming crucial period 
of harvest procurement. What is 

interesting to note is that when his 
' statement was rejected not merely 
by the Communists but by other 
moderate elements in the United 
Front cabinet, Dr Ghosh did not 
offer to resign but quietly agreed 
to stay on—an eloquent commen- 
tary on his bogus claims to 
Gandhian integrity. Of course, 
it is now clearthat at that moment 
he was only getting ready with 
his sinister conspiracy to bring 
about the fall of the United Front 
Ministry. 

Dr Ghosh's supporters includ- 
ing the anti-Ajoy section of the 
BKD are mainly jotedar-oriented, 
As early as April, Sri P.C. Sen 
himself was banking on the revolt 
ofthe jotedar section ofthe Bangla 
Congress to bring about a fall of 
the United Front Ministry and to 
re-install the Congress in power. 
Today some of the leading lights 
of the defectors’ gang which is 
moving with Sri Kabir and Dr 
Ghosh are known landlords, 
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Just at the time when the defectors 
were planning to bring about the 
downfall of the Ajoy Ministry 
with the help of the Governor, 
an interesting conference of the 
landlord elements was organised 
at Canning where Sri Kabir pom- 
pously predicted. the fall of the 
Ministry at the latest by Novem- 
ber 16. One of the leaflets issued 
inconnection with this conference 
openly proclaimed war against the 
procurement policy of the United 
Front Ministry. The line of 
campaign they have taken is that 
the Government is taking away 
food from the villages to feed 
Calcutta. Actually, by planning to 


_obstruct procurement in a big 


way these landlórds want to grab 


large stocks of foodgrains to be 


sold later at fantastic prices in the 
months of stress. They op- 
pose procurement for feeding 
Calcutta so that black market 
and-- ‘profiteering in Calcutta 
could be ensured in the lean 
months, a prospect which would 
have brought about large-scale 
mu mortality in the country- 
side. 

The present drive for bringing 
about the downfall of the Ajoy 
Ministry is thus very closely 
linked with the battle for food in 
West Bengal. After the fiasco 
of the October coup, in which the 
coup planners failed to lure Sri 
Ajoy Mukherji back into the 
Congress fold either as a Thannu 
Pillai puppet or as an ad-hoc 
Congress leader, it is the landlord 
section which got desperate. Sri 
Humayun Kabir was also in a 
hurry for he was expecting that 


. after having brought about the 


downfall of the Ajoy Ministry in 
the first week of November, he 
could expect reward for this 
dirty deal by a seat in the Central 
cabinet—a charge which though 
raised openly at the recent BKD 
conference in Indore-has not yet 
been contradicted by Sri Kabir 
himself. 

While defectors could no doubt 
be bagged by large-scale use of 


: funds to bribe the weaker ele- 


ments, the operation topple was 
aimed at mobilising the landlord 
section in a drive against the pro- 
curement policy of the United 
Front Government. The energy 
with which the United Front 
Ministry has woken up to the 


need for combating hoarders and 
blackmarketeers has created a 
sense of panic in the jotedar 
camp. While there are practically 
no instances of mob violence, the 
united stand of the kisans has 
Scared the jotedars and the fact 
thatthe Government is determined 
to intervene by enforcing the new 
procurement policy has faced 
them with a bleak prospect of poor 
pete gin the months to come. 

he bumper crop this year itself 
has raised the stakes in the golden 
harvest and unless the United 
Front Ministry is quickly got rid 
of, the chances of cornering the 
harvest would go. 

That is why the West Bengal 
Congress leaders along with 
Dr P.C. Ghosh's gang seem to be 
‘so anxious to have an early session 
of the Assembly, and in the alter- 
native to get the Ministry dismis- 
sed. The jotedar-blackmarketeer 
combine cannot afford to wait till 


December 18, the day fixed for - 


the United Front Ministry for the 
convening of the Assembly, be- 
cause the next five weeks are 
extremely crucial in the battle for 
the harvest: who will get it, the 
Government and the share-crop- 
per, or the big stockist and the 
landlords, And on this very 
tussle depends the fate of politics 
in West Bengal. 


-VERY significant feature of the 
present situation in West 
Bengal—which marks its diffe- 
tence with Kerala in 1959—is the 


: growing capacity of the United 


Front for mounting mass mobili- 
sation. Despite the bewilderment 
and confusion which temporarily 
came over the United Front circ- 
les following the disclosure of the 
October coup plan—which, in its 
turn, was sought to be exploited 
by the Congress and: BKD circles 
to discredit Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
personally, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing popular support for, the 


United Front Government has. 


grown in the last seven months. 
According to a senior Police 
officer in Calcutta, there is no 
precedence in West Bengal of rice 
quota in the ration having been 
withdrawn and being sold in the 
black market for Rs. 5 and yet the 
Ministezs are not being attacked 
by the hard-hit public; and as 
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the Police Officer added, he 
could never believe that an opposi- 
tion claiming as many as 130 
Members in the Assembly (the 
present Congress 
unable to exploit this situatior to 
its own advantage. This itself is 
a very illuminating commentary 
on the respective mass popularity 
of the United Front ‘Government 
and the Congress opposition. 
Another top official connected 
with the Centre bas recently re- 
marked in private that while the 
United Front might be worried 
about some defections from its 
ranks, the Congress position by 
no yardstick has improved at all 
since the General Election; this 
officer whose job has something to 
do with maintaining security could 
forecast that if there is a mid- 
term poll today, the Congress 
in West Bengal will not be able to 
retain more than sixty per cent of 
its present strength. 

This brings one to an interesting 
feature of the present cirsis. While 
the Congress and the Kabir gang 
are crying hoarse about the Minis- 
try having turned into a minority, 
they are not asking for a mid- 
term poll. Rather, the demand for 
mid-term poll has come from the 
United Front itself. It is clear 
that the opponents of the Ajoy 
Ministry as well as the .renegades 
from the United Front are scared 
of.facing the electorate. They 
know that if there is a general 
election today, they will be 
reduced to a hopeless minority, 
and that itself would give 
the United Front a stable lease 
of life for quite a few years 
to come. That is why they 
are asking either for the for- 
mation of a Congress coalition 
with Dr Ghosh's clique or, as 
Sri Kabir is demanding, , the 
President's rule for West Bengal. 
Their strategy is that if the present 
Ministry is unseated without a 
mid-term poll, then the very 
fist thing that could be done is to 
imprison a large section of the 
leadership of the United Front 
parties and thereby decimate 
and terrorise the mass movement 
and after that to ensure the 
perpetuation of a Congress Raj. 
It is reported that according to 
the plan for this November coup, 
a list of over 1000 United 
Fronters was prepared for arrest 
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strength) is . 


within a few hours of the dismissal 
of the Ajoy Ministry by the 
Governor on November 6. 

What these smart guys fail 
to reckon with is that the present 
mood of the populace in West 
Bengal would rot tolerate such 
nonsense. Ir fact, Sri Dharam 
Vira got cold feet on November 
6 not only by the firm stand of 
the United Front Ministry warn- 
ing him of the dire consequences 
of any move to dismiss the 
Government, but also by the re- 
port that in case of any such 
foolish action or his part, the 
Writers’ Building itself would 
turn into a citadel of mass mobili- 
sation and the Governor would 
rot be in a position to dismiss 
the Ministers enthroned ir the 
Secretariat. 

Recent proof of bigger mass 
mobilisation on the side of the 
United Front has been provided 
also by the spectacle of both the 
CPs in West Bengal having been 
able to break their own records 
at crowd-gathering within a week 
ofthe foilirg of the November 
coup bid; the Left CP's public 
meeting on November 5 was 
bigger than any seen in Calcutta 
in last ten years. 

Not only that. The awareness 
of the coup plans has helped to 
end all bickerings inside the United 
Front and has strengthened the 
unity among the United Front 
partners. If the intriguers had 
hoped to isolate the Communists 
by their game, they have singu- 
larly failed. It is because of this 
growing confidence in mass 
support that Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
and his colleagues have thrown the 
challenge that the defectors must 
resign and face the electorate; 
in the alternative, th. United 
Front itself will demand mid- 
term poll. If the Governor to hel 
the Kabir-Ghosh coterie as well 
as the Congress, refuses to com- 
ply, then there is every likelihood 
of the United Front en bloc 
resigning from the Assembly, 
thereby forcing a real trial of 
strength, seeking the verdict of the 
electorate. 


of * * * 


~ 


Ts Congress prospects in West 
Bengal are far from reassuring. 
Sri Humayun Kabir’s ignominious 
failure at Indore to get the BKD 


Conference to force Sri Ajay 
Mukherji’s resignation and the 
prononunced mood in the Con- 
ference against any coalition with 
the Congress has made it clear to 
the Congres High Command 
that Sri Kabir can hardly deliver 
the goods; at best, he can operate 
as a discredited hanger-on of the 
Congress.  - 

Secondly, there are rumblings 
inside the Congress Assembly 
Party in West Bengal. Sri Jagan- 
nath Koley's resignation from the 
post of the Congress chief whip 
clearly indicates that the bosses 
can not be too sure of the support 
of sixteen members of the Koley 
group in any coalition bid with 
Dr P.C. Ghosh. And Sri Atulya 
Ghosh himself is reported to have 
expressed himself against extend- 
ing the prestige of a coalition to 
the Kabir-Ghosh rump; he would 
rather that Dr Ghosh joined the 
Congress. Judging by the present 
West Bengal mood, there is there- 
fore no certainty that the 130 
members of Congress Party in 
the West Bengal Assembly will 
stand solid in any showdown 
with the United Front. 

For New Delhi, West Bengal 
has thus provided the acid test 
of its democratic pretensions. 
To try to unseat the United Front 
from power would amount to 
playing dangerously with fire. 
If Sri Kamaraj has chosen to 
blacken his own face by backing 
Sri S.K. Patil for the Congress 
Presidentiship, Sri Chavan and 
Smt Gandhi would certainly win 
no laurels by confirming the sus- 
picion that they cannot tolerate a 
progressive United Front with 
undoubted mass support, and 
instead, they prefer to back un- 
scripulous political black sheep 
like Dr P.C. Ghosh and Sri 
Humayun Kabir. Breeding such 
black sheep may be pro- 
fitable in terms of getting the 
kudos of the vested interests, but 
will certainly prove disastrous 
for democracy in this country. 

It is now upto Smt Indira 
Gandhi to prove that unlike the 
Bourbon she has learnt the lesson 
of Kerala 1959, And West Bengal 

1967 is a much more formid- 
able chall.nge in terms of demo- 
cratic values. 


November 14 N.C. 
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Spotlight 


the intimate steel frame 


HEN B.K. Nehru was our 
Consul General Economic 
Affairs, in Washington, he had 
an ambassador’s rank, That was 
because B.K. was too big for 
less, and this, with another politi- 
cal ambassador made the Indian 
mission two-headed. In practice 
this duality tended to clutter 
things up. So subquently it was 
decided to downgrade the Con- 
sul General’s post and have for 
ambassador a person who could 
combine the specialised functions 
of the Consul General Economic 
Affairs, with routine diplomacy. 
That was how, or at least that 
was apparently how, B.K. came 
to be appointed ambassabor.. 

After all these years it has 
again been decided to make the 
ambassador in Washington—a 
political post, and Ali Yawar 
Jung has been ambassador—an 
appointment which has been 
well received. 

But what is interiguing is that 
the downgraded Economic Affairs 
job is jockeyed up back to ambas- 
sadorial status. The argument 
is that this is needed to handle 
today’s heavier flow of econo- 
mic diplomacy. Perhaps this is 
just as well; but what does not 
go with this argument is the 
simultaneous downgrading of the 
First Secretary, Economic Affairs, 
in the Indian Embassy to Second 
Secretary. Perhaps a: team of 
clerks could have haudled these 
jobs, whose nature and whose 
results too are predetermined 
anyway. But that is another 
matter. Tempering with two 
Economic Affairs posts, down- 
grading one and upgrading 
another, on the same administra- 


10 


" haw-haw) becomes 


tive argument, hardly makes for 
plausibility. 

S. Jagannathan, ICS, Finance 
secretary, is tipped as the: new 
Consul General, Economic 
Affairs. The Civil Service has been 
pressing for ambassadorial. jobs, 
governorships and the like, in 


- what looks like a group endea- 


vour to survive in comfort, with- 
out necessarily having to take 
up directorships in houses of 
business. Jagannathan (Jag in 
the closed world of Civil Service 
a kind of 
candidate collectively sponsored 
by the Service. This again, is 
just as well; but let us now move 
on the more exciting ofthe two 
appointments, namely that of the 
Second Secretary, Economic 
Affairs, 

There was elaborate ceremony 
trying to pick the candidate best 
suited to fill the post. Candidates 
were called for and interviewed, 
which meant lots of money, but 
the idea was to get the man most 
suited, and the Civil Service, 
with its terrible properties, can 
make a job thorough and clinical. 

The best man was found. He 
was J. Murali, working at pre- 
sent in the Co-ordination Depart- 
ment, in the Ministry of Finance. 
He also happens to be the son of 
S. Jagannathan. Murali has not 
completed enough in service to be 
First Secretary. We shall refuse to 
suggest, however, that the down- 
grading of the post has been ma- 
noeuvred. The Civil Service does- 
not do things that way. And a 
couple of years hence, when 
young Murali is old enough to 
be First Secretary, if the job is 

^again upgraded, we still would 


keep. dark thoughts from our 
minds, because, in this world of 
coincidences, there is no reason 
not to believe that the work 
load has increased enough to 
warrant the upgrading. 


Steel Frame Tenderness 


That much for the purely 
administrative part ofthe story. 
Now the human part; the stecl 
frame wilts in tenderness and 
sentiment. If Murali js left be- 
hind when Jag goes to the States, 
where wil he stay ? He can't 
stay in a Secretary's bungalow, 
obviously. He will have to move 


` on most probably to a Pandara 


Road slum, which is bound to 
leave a deep sense of injury in 
Murali's young mind. The Estate 
Office is a gross affair, and- seldom 


takes these valid psychological 
and sociological factors into 
consideration, 


Jag (we can't help a feeling of - 
intimacy talking about sons and 
fathers, and now stand by for 
in-laws) has two sons and these 
are married to the two daughters 
of C.V. Narasimhan, the UN 
Secretaey General's Chief of 
Cabinet. One boyis already in 
the States, with the father-in-law. 
To keep Murali back will be to 
break the family. Fartoo many 
things are involved here, includ- 
ing the United Nations, and it 
would be impolitic if the Govern- 
ment decides to scotch the 
postings as it is reported to be 
planning. Whoever expects the 
wooden-headed Government to 
understand sentiment ? 


—Sentinel 
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Effects of Russian Revolution on India, 1917—1920 


pusass, contact with India 
dates back to the twelfth 
century. But before the British 
conquest of India, it was mainly 
confined to trades and stray tra- 
vellers. 
in India which brought the 
shadow of Russia over the sub- 
continent. Because of the so- 
called Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
Central Asia and on the borders 
of India, traditionally, it was 
always a desirable British’ policy 
to create an unfavourable impres- 
sion of Russia in India. Tsarist 
and autocratic Russia was con- 
trasted with liberal and democra- 
tic England, and an unfavourable 
picture thus emerged in Indian 
minds. But at ‘least, through 
this propaganda, the Indian middle 
clsses were made aware of 
Russia. 

Therefore it -was not surpri- 
sing that, having known Russia 
in this way for a long time, 
Indian public opinion was affec- 
ted by what happened there in 
1917 and after. 


Early reaction in India 


The news of the February 


Revolution was enthusiastically 
received in India. All sections of 
Indian opinion, both the nationa- 
list and the pro-Government, 
joined hands in welcoming the 
beginning of democracy in Russia. 
But their underlying motives 


were very different. The nationa- . 


list welcomed it for its possible 
effect—the reform and the libera- 
lization of British Government in 
India—and; as a first step to 
avoid such a catastrophe, the 
repeal of all coercive and repres- 
sive laws was Suggested. 

The pro-Government section, 
onthe other hand, welcomed it 
forits reprecussions on the con- 
duct of the war. It was believed 
that the beginning of popular 
government in Russia would 
provide a deathblow to the Ger- 
man influence in Tsarist Russia. 
Jt would strengthen Russia's 
military position, enabling her 

1, Ayudhaya (Hindi), Allahabad, U.P. 


Native Newspaper Reports, Lucknow, 
24 March 1917, p. 180. 
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It was the British rule , 
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to make an effective contribution 
to the Allied war efforts. 

For a country like the India 
of 1917 the interval between the 
February and October Revolu- 
tions was too short to allow any 
idea to form of the real ideolo- 
gical struggle underlying them. 
In the first few months after the 
October ‘Revolution, few could 
have gathered from conflicting 
and confusing newspaper reports, 
still further diluted by censors, 
what that Revolution really stood 
for. 

However, the enthusiasm 
shown on the previous occasion 
was discernible this time as well. 
The official report on the Indian 
constitutional ‘reforms, published 
in 1918, said: D^ 

“The Revolution ‘in Russia 
and its beginning was regarded 
in-India as a triumph over depo- 
tism not-withstanding the fact 
that it has involved that unhappy 
country in anarchy and dismem- 
berment; it has given an impetus 
to Indian political aspirations.” 

But it was among the nationa- 

lists that an interest in the 
Russian Revolution began. 
Leading journals both in tlie 
languages published articles 
and English and Indian com- 
mentaries on the happening 
in Russia, emphasizing the force 
of nationalism working behind 
them. As early as December 24, 
1917, a leading nationalist daily 
of Bombay, Bombay Chronicle, 
wrote: . 
“Qur ideas of Bolshevik are 
very vague..we recognize the 
fact that they could never have 
met with the present success had 
there not been something in. their 
programme that was attractive 
and of promise to serve the pre- 
sent fear. The Bolshevik came 
with a definite scheme which 
took into consideration the 
necessities of the peasants and 
promised immediate confiscation 
of lands for the people.” 





2. Advocate of India, Bombay, 17 


March 1917. 


3. Report on Indian Constitutional 
Rerorm (HMSO, Cmd. 1909, 1908), 
p. 14. 


* 


The nationalist daily of Cal- 
cutta, Bengalee, thus emphasized 
the national character of the 
Revolution : 

“The movement was compre- 
hensively national and its success 
was only made possible by the 
splendid co-operation between 
the populace and soldiers. But 
that co-operation in its final and 
practical expression was itself 
the result of a unity of patriotic 
outlook and sentiment which.. 
had begun to manifest itself for 
some time." The Madras na- 
tionalist daily, Hindu, offered 
this analysis to its readers : 

**Bolshevism is a red terror.. 
But what is Bolshevism in its 
inner meaning but the underfined, 
unexpressed, unconscious sub- 
conscience of the people desirous 
of revealing itself as a national 
entity.. . The murders, the unrest, 
the spoliation, the breaking up of 
laws are the labour pangs and 
symptomatic of a nation’s apo- 
theosis.’” . 

The influential nationalist 
journal, Modern Review of Cal- 
cutta, published with the active 
collaboration of Rabindranath 
Tagore, printed a series of arti- 
cles from January 1918 onwards 
on various Soviet organizations. 
The journal commented : 

“It is refreshing to turn frem 
the chorus of abuses and mis- 
representation directed against 
the Russian Soviets by the 
capitalist press to the illuminating 
sketch of the framework of the 
Soviet state... We are at last 
given an insight into the mighty 
efforts of the revolutionary 
Russia to organize herself and 
work out her communistic ideals 
.. In fact, (the Bolshevik) is 
striving to make Russia better 
and nobler than anything she has 
ever been."s 

Still another interesting article 
came out in the Bombay Chronicle 
under the title, “Lenin, The Man 
and His Aims." The article ridi- 
culed the idea that Lenin was a 





4. Hindu, Madras, March 19, 
8 


1918. 
5. Modern Review, Calcutta, June 
3, 1919. 
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German spy and discussed his 
programme. It concluded : 

"If Lenin is successful, the 
February revolution will sink into 
insignificance before the Novem- 
ber revolution, for its success is 
nothing less than the end of the 
upper middle class and the final 
triumph of the common people."'e 


The Revolution in Russia pre- 
cipitated a sudden change in 
Government policy, which was ex- 


pressed in its attitude to the ques- - 


tion of Indian reforms. The po- 
licy of the Government on Indian 
reforms had always been marked 
by cautious delay and hesitant 
action. 


But, the sudden announcement 
~of the long-deferred reform in 
August 1917 was indeed reveal- 
ing. In August 1917, the-internal 
situation in India was in complete 
control of the Government, and 
it did not warrant a drastic 
change of policy. The, hasty 
character of the announcement 
was shown by the fact that it 
caught the Indian administration 
unaware and the top civil servants 
were not sure how to implement 
it. Besides, the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford report on reforms was 
prepared a year after the an- 
nouncement, the actual reforms 
were not endcted until the end of 
1919, and they came into opera- 
tion as late as 1920. One of the 
major considerations ‘in this ab- 
rupt change of policy—from a firm 
and uncompromising stand to 
reconciliation—was not only inter- 
nal but also external. The pre- 
carious balance of the war was of 
course decisive. It was felt that 
adefinite announcement on the 
future of India, promising more 
administrative autonomy to the 
Indians, would increase the tempo 
of India’s :war efforts, and also 
revitalize her interest in the imme- 
diate victory of the Allies. But 
the deepening crisis on the East- 
ern front and the process of the 
disintegration of the Russian 
army made it urgent to keep the 
Indians quiet, divert their atten- 
tion from external events, and 
channel it to the need for safety 





and security of the Indian 
Empire. 
^ Bombay Chronicle, Bambay, 


January 11, 1918. 
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However, a sudden announce- 
ment of major concessions to the 
Indian national aspirations pre- 
cipitated a Jong and acrimonious 
political controversy in India. 
Those who had consistently 
opposed even minor concessions 
to Indians were perturbed by the 
sudden change of policy, and 


-found it convenient to attack the 


proposed reforms by citing the 
Russian example. It was argued 
that, like the Russian intelligent- 
Sia, the Indian  intelligentsia 
would also fall to carry out their 
responsibilities of governing the 
country efficiently if such responsi- 
bilities were thrust upon them too 
soon without adequate experience 
and training.” Lord Sydenham, a 
former Governor of Bombay and 
the president of -the influential 
Indo-British. Association, declar- 
ed : **Russia had given us a striking 
illustration of what happened 
when authority was destroyed 
and 80 per cent ofthe people 
were illiterate. The ` result in 
aaa would be more disastrous 
still."s 


In India, the pro-Government 
daily, Pioneer, started the cam- 
paign against reform as early as 
November 1917: 


*Verily Russia at present is 
providing the world with an 
object lesson of the dangers 
attending the premature acquisi- 
tion of representative institutions 
before a country is fitted for them, 
Home rule in Russia has virtually 
been synonymous with no rule.. 
The moralis obvious and should 
be taken to heart by all impatient 
politicians in this country. Self- 


` government, if it is not to degeve- 


rate into the negation of all 
government as in Russia, isa 
plant of slow growth and any 
attempt to force it prematurely 


‘can only result in misrule, turmoil 


and anarchy.’’® 

But similar and consistent 
propaganda added a new and 
effective weapon to the armoury 
of those who were against the 
reforms. The widespread nature 





7. Sir Valentine Chirol, *Refirm in 
India; The Russian Example", The 
Times, June 10, 1918, 

8. The Morning Post, London, 
July 30, 1911, 

* 9. Pioneer, Lucknow, November 19, 
1917. 


of this propaganda emanating 
from influential Anglo-Indian 
sources compelled the nationalists 
to take a defensive position. They 
argued that Home Rule would 
not bring about reyolutionary 
chaos, but that in facta delay in 
reform could lead to a revolution. 
Characteristic of the contem- 
porary opinions on this contro- 
versy was the following: from a 
nationalist daily: 


“It is not the Home rule that 
brought about troubles in Russia: 
It is the revolution which is the 
parent of this chaos. Had the 
erstwhile rulers of Russia had the 
wisdom to make a timely con- 
cession of Home rule, there would 
have been no revolution and no 
outbreak of lawlessness ‘and 
disorder... . Reforms indefinitely 
postponed are inadequate in their 
scope and comprehension, and 
prepare the ground for revolt.” 


It would be an over-simplifica- 
tion of the Indian situation to 
suggest that this new awakening 
in India was brought about only 
by the Allied war aims and by the 
speeches of the British and 
American leaders.“ The Soviet 
pronouncement on the right of 
self-determination of all nations 
had also played its role, though a 
minor one, in projecting the con- 
cept of self-determination and 
also its practicability on the 
Indian scene. Soviet influence 
even proved more far-reaching 
and effective than is generally 
understood because of the sharp 
contrast in implementing the 
principle of self-determination in ' 
Allied and Soviet Policy. The 
Indian public saw for itself that 
Self-determination was proclaimed 
by the Allies but was not applied 
to India. On the contrary, they 
noted that the Soviet Government 
not only promised but also imple- 
mented it in the former Tsarist. 
colonies as well.: 


(To Be Continued) 





10. Bengalee, Calcutta, November 
25, 1917, 

11. The Official Report on the 
Indian Reforms, 1918 has very much 
emphasized this point. See Report on 
a Constitutional Reform, of cit pp 

12 See “Dyerism and Bolshevism” 
Bombay Chronicle, Bombay, October 20, 
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India's Nepal Policy : Continuity and Change 


"Tie is no country in the 
world which is as close to 
India as Nepal is. In view of 
the geographical, cultural, ethni- 
cal and historical factors; the 
fast changing spectrum of politics 
inthe world, particularly in Asia, 
has increased Nepal's significance 
for India. For the systematic 
analysis of India's recent policy- 
towards Nepal, the period since 
1947 can be divided in two parts 
taking 1962 as the turning-point. 
However, before entering into 
the details, it is necessary to out- 
line India's objectives in Nepal. 


Prompted by the facts of 
geographical contiguity and 
similar cultural and social values 
and the considerations of its 
territorial defence, independent 
India wanted—as had been the 
British  policy—to retain its 
special position in Nepal. 
Making this objective very ex- 
plicit Nehru said: 

. “We recognize Nepal as an 
independent country and wish 
her well. But even a child knows 
that one cannot^go to Nepal 
without passing through India. 
Therefore, no other country can 
have as intimate relationship with 
Nepal as ours is. We would like 
every other country to appreciate 
the intimate geographical and 
cultural relationship that exists 
between India and Nepal.” 
{ Nehru’s Speeches 1949-53, p. 176) 

This implied that Nepalshould 
be made immune against foreign 
influences, at least to the extent 
that it may not come in conflict 
or competition with India’s 
position, 

This immunity had two 
major dimensions: territorial and 
political, Politically, Rana’s 
Nepal was an anachronism in 
the post-war Asia, where smould- 
ering consciousness of political 
independence, social justice and 
budding nationhood was fast 
turning into a veritable forest fire. 





The author is the Junior 
fellow, South Asia Studies 
Centre, University of Rajas- 
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‘Indian advisers 


S. D. MUNI 


The tide of resurgence was in its 
full swing. India had attained 
independence from the British 
Rule and China had turned 
Communist. From these changes 
Nepal could not remain unaffec- 
ted. Besides, Nepalese them- 
selves were getting - impatient to 
free their destinies ‘from the 
autocratic yoke of the Ranas. 
Therefore, the Government of 
India impressed upon the Rana 
rulers of the need to liberalise 
their regime, but in vain. Mean- 
while, China brought Tibet under 
her sway by a military action 
and this injected a sense of 
urgency in India’s- attitude to- 
wards Nepal. ^In view of the 
Ranas' unwillingness to appreciate 
this, India thred in its sympathies 
and support with the anti-Rana 


"revolution of 1950-51, spearhea- 


ded by the Nepali Congress and 
King  Tribhuvana. But the 
support was tacit and inadequate, 
forin the interest of Nepal's in- 
ternal tranquility, no major 
upheaval was preferred. Never- 
theless the ultimate objective of 
the Government of India was to 
help Nepal establish and streng- 
then democratic institutions. ` 


However, only the establish- 


ment of democracy provides 
no guarantee to the political 
stability unless buttressed by a 
sound administrative structure 
and a stable economy. 

Towards this objective, expert 
and generous 
economic aid were made avail- 
able to Nepal. India aimed at 
building and strengthening the 
economic infra-structure of 
Nepal through the development 
of transport and communication. 
To revitalize Nepal’s economy, 
industrialization was a must and 
tewards this end India helped 
Nepal by providing capital and 
technical know-how to exploit 


_ its, so-far-forgotten, water-power, 


forest and mineral” resources. 
The aid also covered many other 
fields like education, social 
welfare and village development. 
Regarding the territorial aspect 
of theimmunity the situation in 


Tibet had made the Himalayan 


barrier less. reliable. Concerned 
with it, Nehru said: 
* ..in so far as certain 


developments in Ásia were con- 
cerned, the interests of India and 


Nepal are identical. For instance ' 


to mention one point, itis not. 


possible for the Indian Govern- 
ment to tolerate any invasion of 
Nepal from anywhere even though 
there is no military alliance bet- 


ween the two countries. Any 
possible -invasion of Nepal.... 
would inevitably involve the 


safety of India." ( Nehru's Speeches 
1949-53. p. 147) i 


This prompted India and 
Nepal to signa treaty of peace 
and friendship in July 1950. This 
treaty stated, under a secret 
clause made public in 1959, that 
any aggression on Nepal would 
be taken as an aggression on 
India and would be dealt accord- 
ingly. Government of India also 
sent its military experts, tech- 
nicians and equipments to help 
Nepal modernize its army. 

This leads us to the conclusion 
that in order to retain its special 
position with regard to Nepal the 
Objectives of India's policy put 
in order of priority were: the 
democratization and stability of 
the political set-up; economic 
progress, and the defence of 
Nepal’s territorial integrity. 
Obviously China was the most 
significant factor in this policy 
factor. The order of priority 
was however valid only during 
the pre-1962 period because till 
then India herself did not seri- 
ously consider that China posed 
any military threat. Therefore 
the stress in policy during the 
earlier period was on the politi- 
caland economic aspects ofthe 
objectives. 

. Guided by these objectives 
of the political stability and 
economic progress of Nepal, the 
Indo-Nepalese relations had been 
very cordia] and friendly on the 
governmental level, except for 
the two years, 1961 and 1962, 
“which will be discussed later. 
Otner things apart, King Tri- 
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bhuvana found in India his 
dreamland of progressive demo- 
cracy and respect for human 
dignity. Moreover, India had 
helped him to restore his kingly 
dignity and power of which the 
Ranas had deprived him and his 
forefathers. The Nepali Con- 
gress, which dominated the 
political scene of Nepal till 1960, 
had an ideological affinity with 
the Indian National Congress, 
particularly with its socialist wing. 
Its leader and Nepal’s Prime 
Minister during 1959 and 1960, 
Sri-B. P. Koirala and his asso- 
ciates, had been closely associat- 
ed with -the Indian leadership 
while working with them during 
India's struggle for independence 
and so were convinced of India's 
friendness and 
fo Nepal. The present King 
Maharashtr, a shrewd politician— 
well aware of Nepal’s national 
interests has also shown no lack 
of understanding of the com- 
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pulsions and convenience in- 
volved in maintaing friendly 
relations with India. 

Nevertheless, there was a 
distinctly audible voice -of re- 
sentment against India in Nepal 
on the public level. India’s in- 
terests and presence in the affairs 
of Nepal were so obvious and 
pronounced that it made Nepal 
feel uneasy. For this feeling of 
uneasiness and resentment, both 
the political situation in Nepal 
and'the execution of India’s 
policy were responsible. 

As for the political situation 
in Nepal, the Rana’s overthrow 
had left a power vacuum. The 
forces released by the anti-Rana 
revolution—the King, ‘the politi- 
cal parties and the. regrouped 
Ranas—were split and confused. 
The compactness and. co-ordina- 
tion which was needed for a cons- 
tructive substitute was totally 
lacking among them. The King 
had a mass appeal but derived 
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his strength from the feudal 
traditions. of the kingdom. His 


. love for democracy was motivat- 


ed primarily as a reaction against 
the Ranas.and so was not free 
from his own urge for power. 


-This was contrary to the demo- 


cratic ideals of the Nepali Con- 
gress and other political parties, 
which in turn had no politica] 
experience nor coherent ideology 
and charismatic leadership to 
rally around. Further, the poli- 
tical parties had limited popular 
base and were moré or lass elite 
groups. Against them were the 
Ranas, who had organized them- 
selves as a political.party, the 
Gorkha Parishad. The resource- 
ful Ranas, with whatever remain- 
ed of their century old influence, 
were a considerable political force 
to damage the domocratic expe- 
riments in Nepal. However, none 
of the three aspirants for power 
was strong enough to fill in the 
void. This.resulted into a strug- 
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gle for power among them: 
India's role in this struggle 
for power in Nepal brought her 


nothing but discredit.. In accor- 


dance with its policy of avoiding 
any major upheaval in Nepal the 
Government of India tried to 
work out a compromise between 
the three mutually conflicting 
groups. The futility of the com- 
promise formula was proved 
when the Rana-Nepali Congress 
coalition under the King, fell. 
This also made the Nepali Con- 
gress guilty of compromise with 
the ‘feudal reaction’ for the sake 
of power. It caused a split in 
the party and isolated it from the 
one participants of the -revolu- 
tion. Government of India on 
its part, by  recognising the 
Nepali Congress as the only repre- 
sentative of the Nepalese people, 
invited the contempt of the other 
parties like the Praja Parishad 
and Nepali National Congress 
leave apart the Communist Party. 
Further application of the com- 
promise formula—now between 
the King and the Nepali Con- 
gress—precipitated a political 
crisis in Nepal. It caused a rift 
between the brothers and asso- 
ciates, Sri B. P. Koirala and Sri 
M. P. Koirala. India's approval 
of the King's niove to have latter 
as his príme minister antogonised 
the former who was more popular 
and deserving. Even this was 
notall. The myth of the practi 
cability's and wisdom of the com- 
promise formula under finally 
exploded on December 15, 1960 
when King Mahendra took over 
from Sri B. P. Koirala's Ministry 
and denied the right of activity, 
to the political parties. 


Another Aspect 


One more aspect of the 
Nepalese political life which 
deserves special mention has been 
the growing emergency of nationa- 
lism. Itis here that the ambiva- 
lence in India's Nepal policy, has 
been clearly evidert. India made 
all the efforts for Nepal's admis- 
sion to the UN which" was grant- 
ed in 1955, She introduced Nepal 
to the Asian and African Confe- 
rences and safeguarded her inte- 
rests there. Then, Nehru had 
also told Nepal to enlarge her 
foreign contacts in order to make 
her independence appear real to 
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the world outside. All this help- 
ed Nepalto develop her national 
ego and personality as a sovereign 
independent nation. Any direct 
expression on India's part of her 
‘special position’ and right to 
'acute and personal interest in 
the internal conditions of Nepal, 
which Nehru often claimed, was 
therefore, bound to hurt this 
consciousness. More so, because 
Nepal was feeling very uncom- 
fortable of her excessive depen- 
dence in all matters of India. 
Therefore, however, genuine 
India’s objectives towards Nepal 
had been, in the absence of their 
presentation in an acceptable and 
convincing form, the latter’s sus- 
picions regarding the former were 
not without reasons. To addto 
it, the instances where India had 
participated in Nepal’s political 
affairs were interpreted as India’s 
interference in Nepal's internal 
matters and played up as such by 
those who were already harbour- 
ing misgivings against India. This 
provided for the ‘anti-India’ di- 
ee of the Nepalese nationa- 
ism. ] 


After King's Take-over 


The pitch of the passion for 
anti-Indianism was never so high 
in Nepal as in 1960-62. The 
reason was King  Mahendra's 
surprising take-over. The King 
claimed that his action wasan 
inevitable revision against the 
alien ideology: the parliamentary 
democracy, and against the 
politicians whose unscrupulous 
urge for power was subverting 
the plans of prosperity and well- 
being of the Nepalese. Through 
this action Mahendra wiclded full 
powers and then set out resolutely 
ona new experiment. His ex- 
periment was aimed at evolving a 
system of politics in Nepal which 
could enable him apply his sole 
and free discretion in a popular 


framework, in the task of national 


reconstruction, for he felt that the 
parliamentary set-up had been 
reducing his role in this patriotic 
venture.. He discovered such a 
system in the largely forgotten 
indigenous traditions of Nepal. 
It was Panchayat Democracy, 
which called for a ‘limited popular 


participation and visualised social. 


and economic reforms as the pre- 
condition to political liberty’, 


This was disapproved strongly 
in India. Nehru right. rejected 
the logic of the King’s action and 
regarded his action as a setback 
to democracy in Nepal. Besides, 
the Indian press and politicians, 
the leaders of the Nepali Con- 
gress and the pro-parliamentary 
democracy faction of Nepal also 
jcined in this disapproval. The 
latter sought the reversál of it. 
King Mehendra arrested many of 
them including Sri B. P. Koirála, 
but many escaped, took refuge in 
India and there made a base for 
organizing and executing the anti- 
King activities. 

These activities and India's 
stand angered King Mahendra. 
For. he had known that in 1950-51, 
Indian support though qualified 
was the decisive factor in over- 
throwing thé century old Rana- 
rule. The King charged India of 
connivance to what he called 
‘the anti-national’ activities of the 
rebels stationed in India. The 
Government of India refuted the 
charges but expressed its help- 
lessness in dealing with those 

epalese who were in India and 
were bestowing upon themselves 
all the credit for whatever happen- 
ed in Nepal against the King. 
However, the continuation of such 
activities led to deterioration in 
Indo-Nepalese relations and 
brought them to the lowest ebb. 

India’s responsibility in this 
deterioration was that she could 
not meet the aspirations of a 
person like King Mahendra, who 
was frantically in search of re- 
cognition and legitimacy of his 
experiment, and acountry like 
Nepal, which was more than con- 
scious of her comparatively 
smaller stature and inadequate 
strength. This was because Indian 
leaders confused moral values 
with political reality and national 
interests. : 


Deterioration Checked 


The trend of the deterioration 
in the Indo-Nepalese relations 
was checked by the Sino-Indian 
conflict of 1962. The military 
humiliation and the political 
isolation suffered asa result of 
this incident pulled India out of 
the deceptive and dangerous 
atmosphere of her own creation. 
This called for aradical change 
in India's policy towards her 
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neighbours including Nepal. 

It is worth noting here 
China's objectives in Nepal. 
Determined to establish its own 
supremacy in Asia, China was 
occupied with the task of crippl- 
ing India's position and influence 
in the region. Nepal wasin no 
way an obstacle to China's 
political enterprise except for the 
considerable Indian influence 
there. Therefore, China’s im- 
mediate objective [in Nepal was 
to undo this influence, For this 
China had been making all efforts, 
since the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Nepal in 
August 1955. China was cul- 
tivating Nepal through the policy 
of conciliation and . sweet 
reasonableness with regard to the 
political matters, and generous 
aid in the economic field. In view 
of the sore points, between India 
and Nepal as discussed above 
China had been very successful 
in wooing Nepal away from 
India. The offer of aid and the 
building of the new road linking 
Tibet with Nepal were parf of this 
objective, 


Realisation 


The Sino-Indian conflict of 
1962 provided an evidence ‘of the 
Chinese success. Nepal’s stand 
of strict neutrality in the conflict 
proved beyond doubt the China 
had already done considerable 
harm to the Indian position there. 
This also brought home the re- 
alization of the strategic signi- 
ficance of Nepal which had not 
been duly recognised by India so 
far. 


However India was quick to- 


respond to the new situation. 
India’s order of priority about 
objectives in Nepal was reshuffled, 
placing territorial integrity’ at the 
top and the ‘political set-up’ at 
the Bottom. The stress shifted 
from retaining special position to 
restoring the lost grounds. 
Accordingly, political ideals had 
to give way to the national 
interest and doctrinaire approach 
to the pragmatism and flexibility. 

This readjustment in India’s 
Objectives and approach towards 
Nepal was initiated by Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, the then Home 
Minister of India. He went to 
Nepal in the first week of March 
1963 to rectify the past mistakes. 
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- India. 


Shastri assured Nepal that ‘we do 
not want to be big-brother to any- 
body’, The favourable impression 
that his meeting left was evident 
when King Mahendra expressed 
the hopes that the “briefchapter of 
distrust and suspicion between 
India and Nepal was now closed 
and that India has a special 
place in our affections although 
we wish to be friendly with every 
country". Since then the theme 
of promoting and consolidating 
the understanding and friendship 
with Nepalhas been kept up by 
Dignitaries both from 
Nepal and India, have exchanged 
frequent visits. The progress made 
by Shastri and ground prepared 
during his Prime Ministership 
has further been assiduously cul- 
tivated by Smt Indira Gandhi. 


Data of Aids 


The formal exchange of the 
visits and the views have been 
cemented by India’s increasing 
aid commitments for  Nepal's 
development works. The total 
aid commitments had already 
reached Rs 38.28 crores by 
March 1967. The progress of 
the development projects initiat- 
ed under the Indian Aid Mission, 
later renamed as Indian Coope- 
ration Mission by Smt Gandhi 
during her visit to Nepal Octo- 
ber 1966, has been expedited, and 
their terms and conditions have 
been revised according to the 
Nepalese needs and demands. 
So far, 99 aid projects under- 


.taken by the Cooperation Mis- 


sion have been completed.. These 
projects cover 1120 km of roads 
including Tribhuvan Rajpath and 
the portions of the East-West 
Highway, irrigation facilities for 
5.38 lakhs acres, power projects 
yielding 47,000 kw. Gaucher and 
several other smaller airports, 
veternary hospitals, Tribhuvan 
University and scholarship to 
2114 Nepalese students for higher 
education. and technical know- 
ledge. Nepal, being a land-locked 
country and impatient to diver- 
sify its trade, 95 percent of which 
is only with India. has been pro- 
vided with the facilities for trade 
and transit with Pakistan and 
other countries at Radhikapur. 
This has also helped Nepal to 
build up her own foreign ex- 
change reserves which were con- 


trolled by India till as recent 
as 1960. 

With regard to the political 
set-up of Nepal, the change in the 
Indian attitude was envisaged by 
Shastri during his first visit to the 
kingdom, where he made it clear 
that it was for the Nepali Govern- 
ment to decide its course of ac- 
tion and frame its policies and 
not for him or the Government 
of India to influence them. This 
was reaffirmed ‘during Shastri’s 
Prime Ministership by the then 
Foreign Minister, Sardar Swaran 
Singh who visited Nepal in 
August 1964 and also by Shastri 
himself in April 1965. This is 
being followed by Smt Gandhi. 
In the first week of September 
1967, a patliamentary delegation 
headed by the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha Dr Sanjiva Reddy 
visited Nepal. There Dr Reddy 
endorsed the validity of the 
Nepalese Panchayat as democra- 
tic institution and held that is 
suited best to the genius of the 
Nepalese people, unlike the 
parliamentary system. 


India's Task 


Now the task of India's Nepal 
policy is to see that the pro- 
motion of understanding and 
cordiality ^ continues. While 
accommodating Nepal's aspira- 
tions of nationalism, India has to 
invoke appreciation in Nepal for 
India's genuine concern and 
anxieties regarding her own 
security. For in view of China's 
new power postures and the mood 
of cultural revolution, anything 
l'ke complacency or carelessness 
regaiding ths two countries’ 
territorial defence, may prove 
suicidal to both India and Nepal. 
Again while helping Nepal to 
fulfil the gigantic task of her 
economic development India has 
to ensure Nepal’s cooperation in 
safeguarding the viability of her 
own economic structure, as there 
were reports of China's attempts 
to disrupt it. And above all, 
while facilitating the free growth 
of Nepal's political institutions, 
India has to ensure them, and 
ihat of her own as well, full 
protection against any fereign 
encroachment. As part of this 
process the recent visit by Sri 
Morarji Desai isto be noted as 
significant. 


MAINSTREAM 


TAXATION POLICY AND UNDER-DEVELOPED ECONOMIES—I 





Aids To Economic Development 


Ecovowc development implies ' 


sustained growth of per capita 
output. Therefore, ^ economic 
development depends on growtb 
of output in relation to growth 
of population. The factors deter- 
mining growth of output can be 
classified into three ^ broad 
categories: growth of productive 
resources, growth in discovery 
and application. of knowledge, 
and growth of an appropriate 
social, legal and political frame- 
work, 

Giowth of productive resources 
is an important factor and implies 
growth of land, labour and capi- 
tal. Capital formation requires 
that the whole of the productive 
resources is not applied to pro- 
duction of consumption goods 
but apart of it is directed towards 
production of capital goods. So 
capital formation involves three 
distinct though inter-dependent 
activities: savings, finance and 
investment. Capital formation 
depends on the intensity and 
efficiency with which these three 
activities are carried on. In 
under-developed economies, 
these activites are carried on at 
low levels. Low rate of savings, 
inefficient financial activity and 
low rate of investment cause low 
rate of capital formation. 


Inter-linked 
Low rate of savings is a major 


limiting factor to capital forma- 
tion. There are various impedi- 
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ments to savings in under-deve- 


loped economies. Propensity to. 


save is determined by income. In 


‘under-developed economies, low 


per capita income causes low 
savings ratio. Apart from low 
capacity to save, Nurske points 
out that the consumption pattern 
of developed economies generates 
demonstration effect on consump- 
tion in under-developed econo- 


-mies, which causes an upward 


shift in cónsumption function. 
Consequently savings ratio in 
under-developed economies, 
aiready low due to low per capita 
income, is further lowered by the 
demonstration effect. 

Moreover, inequality in dis- 
tribution of income in under- 
developed economies does not 
result in more savings, given the 
same level of low per capita 
income. Largerent incomes do 
not result in savings because 
these are used to carry a large 
number of retainers, to extend 
charity, to entertain lavishly 
particularly on feasts and to 


purchase jewellery. Peasants also : 
Spend even the small incomes - 


they receive on feasts and orna- 
ments. Large business incomes 


_—profits—which can go towards 


savings mainly go towards cons- 
picuous X consumption. Thus 
even the meagre economic sur- 
plus is usually frittered away in 
an under-developed economy. 
Acceleration of the savings 
ratio isa major requirement of 
economic development in an 
under-developed economy. In- 
veStment pattern also requires to 
be corrected, for a significant 


the rate of savings. 


magnitude of investments are 
channelled to unproductive uses 
—speculation and. real estate 
formation. 


Tasks Of Taxation 


The primary task of taxation 
in the promotion of economic 
development is acceleration in 
Through 
withdrawal of income, taxation 
is required to curtail unnecessary 
consumption and compulsorily 
mobilise savings. The task of 
taxation is to mobilise potential 
economic surplus—income above 
essential consumption—in the 
developing economies. 


In the dynamic context, as 
national income increases, it 
provides a potential source of 
savings without decline in the 
consumption level; If people are 
left free, increases in income may 
be used in increasing consump- 


“tion, The task of taxation is 


to prevent increase in consump- 
tion. Thetask thus is to increase 
the marginalrate of savings. By 
raising the marginal rate of 
savings, taxation can increase 
tbe average rate of savings inan 
under-developed economy. 


Taxation, while .mobilising 
compulsory savings, is required 
to avoid disincentives to savings 
in the private sector. "The objec- 
tive is to increase total savings’ in 
the economy. If taxation causes 
disincentives to private savings, 
then compulsory savings are off- 
set by decline of savings in the 
private sector. Taxation is re- 
quired to stimulate private sav- 
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ings through the mechanism of 
incentives. Thus, the task of 
taxation is to raise aggregate 
savings in the economy both by 
mobilising compulsory savings 
and by stimulating private sav- 
ings. : . 

The compulsory savings mobi- 
lised by taxation will be available 
for investment in the public sec- 
tor. Apart from this, through 
influencing relative prices, taxa- 
tion is required to divert resour- 
ces from the private sector to 
. make it available for investment 
in the public sector. 

Taxation is required to modi- 
fy the pattern of private invest- 
mentin under-developed econo- 
mies. Through curtailment of 
income, it can curtail invest- 
ments going to unproductive 
spheres. Hence, taxation is re- 
quired to -curtail investments in 
real estate formation, foreign 
exchange resources and specula- 
tive activities. Further, through 
the price mechanism, taxation is 
required to discourage produc- 
tion in unproductive spheres and 
encourage production in produc- 
tive spheres. 

Thus, the task of taxation 
policy in acceleration of econo- 
mic development in an under- 
developed economy is to (a) 
accelerate rate of savings, (b) 
transfer resources from the pri- 
vate to the public sector, and (c) 
modify the pattern of private 
investment. 


Structure 


The problem now is to devise 
a structure of taxation that will 
be most conducive to the fulfil- 
ment of the task assigned to it in 





plus. However, below a certain 
minimum level, there is no ques- 
tion of economic surplus. Hence, 
personal income below a certain 


level cannot be subjected to taxa- 


tion. Above a certain minimum 
level, economic surplus arises. 
And this economic surplus rises 
as we move up on the income 
scale. Mobilisation of potential 
economic surplus calls for rising 
levy on higher incomes. In an 
under-developed economy, un- 
necessary consumption rises with 
the size of incomes. Progressive 
income taxation would be help- 
ful in curtailing this unnecessary 
consumption and thereby mobili- 
sing potential economic surpluses. 
In the dynamic context, as in- 
come increases, marginal rates of 
taxation areto be kept high so 
that an increasing share of the 
growing national income may: be 
mobilised. High marginal rates 
of taxation require steep progres- 
sive income taxation. : 
Butthe problem is to avoid 
disincentives to savings in the pri- 
vates sector. Itis contended that 
high progressive taxation .may 
provide disincentives to save in 
the higher income groups. Fur- 
their taxation is itself required to 
provide incentives for savings in 
the private sector. Hence income 
which issaved can be given ex- 
emption from taxation, This im- 
plies that a part of the economic 
surplus which is saved is excluded 
but that part which is directed to 
consumption is included in in- 
come taxation. Since resources 
are also required for investment 
in the public sector, all savings 
may not be exempted. Partial 
exemptions to savings from in- 


ing savings. 

Corporation Income : Corpo- 
ration is a separate entity and 
has to be treated separately from 
shareholders. Corporations are 
the source from which a signifi- 
cant volume of economic surplus 
is generated, Tax On corporation 
income is required to be levied so 
that a portion of the surplus may 
be directly mobilised. "Even in 
the case of corporation income, 
acertain portion may be distri- 
buted. Hence, the source itself 
should be taxed so as to reduce 
the availability of distributed pro- 
fits and thereby check potential 
consumption. : . 

Corporation income provides 
the source for savings and re- 
investment in business. Taxation 
has to face the problem of avoid- 
ing disincentives to re-investment. 
Further, taxation has to encourage 
the re-investment itself. Hence 
provisions for these aspects have 
also to be introduced in the 
corporation tax. A rebate should 
be allowed on undistributed pro- 
fits. This would both avoid the 
disincentives and encourage re- 
investment. Moreover, instead 
ofa general development rebate, 


-it may be granted in the case of 


selected industries. This would 
encourage re-investment in pro- 
ductive spheres. — Accelerated 
depreciated allowance may also 
be granted. Accelerated depre- 
ciation indirectly encourages 
investment by reducing the risks 
involved, since with accelerated 
depreciation capital outlay can be 
recovered in .a shorter period. 
Finally, corporation income in 
the form of investments in other 


favourably modify the pattern 
of private ^ investment. To be 
specific, property taxatien is 
required for curtailment of invest- 
` ments undertaken for specula- 
tion gains, Itis also to be levied 
on the basis of large land proper- 
ties left idle, or undercultivated 
to check wasteful 
Buildings should also be included 
within the scope of property 
taxation. However, a discrimina- 
tive element has to be embodied. 
Luxurious villa houses ` should be 
taxed at a higher, rate than the 
houses of the poor and buildings 
used by business. This can be 
'attained by i imposing a duty on 
houses which increase with the 
house rent. 

Expenditure Taxation : Expen- 
diture tax is a direct tax levied on 
persons according to the amount 
of consumption expenditure. It 
can be levied at progressive rates 
and can be adjusted to the indi- 
vidual circumstances of the tax- 
payer. It should be levied at 
high levels as an addition to 
income tax. It wil aid in 
curtailment of luxurious consump- 
tion of high income groups, and 
will be helpful in mobilisation of 
surplus. Expenditure taX encou- 
„Tages savings, as savings are 
completely exempted from tax. 
Thus expenditure tax serves both 
purposes : Mobilisation and en- 
couragement of savings. 

The desired structure of direct 
taxation for accomplishment of 
rapid economic development of 
an under-developed’ economy 
can be summed up thus: Levy 
of income tax at steeply ` progres- 
sive rates, with partial exemption 
for savings, levy of corporation 
tax which rebates for undistribu- 
ted profits and also with accelera- 
ted depreciation allowance, levy 
of high property tax, and expen- 
diture tax at high levels are 
appropriate for economic. deve- 
lopment. 


Indirect Taxation 


The structure of commodity 
taxation has to be designed to 
accomplish rapid economic deve- 
lopment of developing economies. 
Commodity taxation is considered 
here firstly in the respect of 
excise duties and then in respect 
of customs duties. 

Excise Duties : When a tax is 
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levied on a commodity which 
continues to be produced and 
sold, there is a curtailment of 
income, which of course flows as 
revenue to the Government. This 
curtailment in income results in 
the curtailment of consumption 
expenditure. Further, as income 
increases, excise duty will be able 
to check increasein consumption. 
Here a distinction between three 
types of consumer goods should be 
made: necessaries, non-necessaries 
and luxuries. Excise duty at 
higher rate should be levied on 
luxuries, at lower but high rates 
on non-necessaries, and only at 
low rates on necessaries. The 
objective is to curtail unnecessary 
and luxury consumption. Excise 
duty on necessaries is required to 
belevied not for curtailment in 
consumption, but for securing 
release from one group-to be con- 
sumed by a newly. employed 
group. & 

Excise duties are required for 
diversion of resources from the 
consumer goods sector to the 
investment goods sector within 
the private sector. For this heavy 
excise duty is required to be levied 
on consumption goods. 

Import Duties : Imports of 
consumer goods constitute a large 
share of total imports in under- 
developed economies. The pro- 
pensity to consume import goods 
is very high. Economic develop- 
ment requires curtailment of 
imported consumer goods. This 
is required to release capacity 
for import of capital goods, 
Import duties should be levied at 
high rates on luxury and unneces- 
sary consumption goods. On 
necessary goods also import 
duties should be levied but at 
low rates. 

Import duties are required 
to provide protection to home 
industries in the face of competi- 
tion from more developed foreign 
industries. Infant industries can 
be protected. by the levy of import 
duties on corresponding foreign 
products which will raise their 
prices, and will, therefore, reduce 


. competition. Moreover, counter- 


vailing import duties ‘are also 
required to be levied on goods ón 
which excise duties are levied, if 
they are to be produced and the 
consumption of import goods 
checked. 


Export Duties: Export duties 
siphon off a part of income in 
the export sector. Export taxes 
can be levied as supplement to 
income taxes. In this way, export 
duties will be helpful in curtail- 
ment of consumption and in 
mobilisation of resources for 
investment in the public sector. 

To sumup, the structure of 
commodity taxation as outlined 
above envisages levy of excise 
duties, with high rates, on luxury 
and unnecessary goods, and also 
on essential mass goods but at 
low rates; levy of import duties, 
with high rates on luxury and 
unnecessary consumption goods, 
and also on' essential goods but 
at low rates; levy of excise and 
import duties on income-elastic 
consumption goods; levy of ex- 
port duties, with high marginal 
rates on price-elastic export 
goods, 

In the above analysis, it is 
shown that direct taxation can 
be formulated in such a manner 
that it may play an important 
role in curtailing and checking 
consumption without adversely 
affecting incentives to save. This 
meets the charge which has 
been usually levied against direct 
taxation that it adversely affects 
incentives to save. Of course, 
direct taxation faces the problem 
that while mobilising compulsory 
savings, it may cause a decline 
in private propensity to save. 
But this problem can be effectively 
faced in the manner outlined 
above—partial exemption of 
savings from income taxation and 
various rebates. Of course, 
indirect taxation has the advan- 
tage that it falls atthe time of 
spending, and so does not face 
the problem of effect on private 
savings. Hence, commodity 
taxation can be useful in curtail- 
ing and checking consumption 
without interfering with pro- 
pensity to save in the private 
sector. It may be again pointed 
out that commodities of essential 
consumption have also to be 
included in the scope of com- 
modity taxation in an under- 
developed economy so that 
essential commodities may be 
available for consumption of 
workers engaged in the invest- 
ment sector. 

(To be Continued) 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND 


BENGAL'S LIBERATION MOVEMENT—II 


AS early as 1907, V. I. Lenin had 
lashed out atthe ‘civilising’ 
missions of colonial imperialism 
in the Stuttgart Session of the 
International ' Socialist Congress. 
In 1908, the British imperialists 
savagely sentenced the great 
Indian nationalist leader, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak to six years 
. imprisonment. The Bombay 
working ‘class rose in a massive 
protest against this inhuman 
sentence and went on complete 
general strike for nearly a week. 
Lenin was then in exile and 
only torn bits of news could reach 
him. Even then, he hailed this 
heroic action of the Indian pro- 
letariat and characterised it as 
the “awakening of the East.” 


The Indian patriots, how- 
ever, as yet knew next to nothing 
about Lenin. From imperialist 
records, we have come to know 
that in May 1917, the Indian 
exiled revolutionary, Virendra- 
nath Chattopadhyay was making 
serious efforts to contact the 
Russian revolutionaries, parti- 
cularly Lenin. Patriotic news- 
papers like Tilak's Kesari, or 
Ramananda Chatterji’s Modern 
Review and the Bengali “Nayak” 
has started showering praise on 
Lenin, even in 1919, By 1920-21, 
Lenin was quite a ‘hero’ in the eye 
of the Bengali nationalists. 

. The rebel youth wing of the 
Bengali revolutionary party. 


*'Anushilan" were then bringing 


The first article in this series 
appeared in Mainstream Noy- 
ember 4, 1967. 
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out a radical Bengali weekly 
called Sankha. (The Bugle). The 
young revolutionary ~ leader 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal was one 
of its pillars. He was then actively 
connected with labour unions in 
Jamshedpur. From March 1921, 
Sachin Sanyal wrote a serialised 
biography of Lenin in the San- 
kha, In February 1922, Sachin 
wrote : 


“Lenin was never sentimental. 
In this book too—the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia— 
there was not a trace of sentimen- 
talism. He collected data from a 
wide variety of sources and with 
the help of illustrations, he 
analysed the economic condition 
of Russia at length.. It was 
Lenin, who, for the first time 
pointed out with great clarity the 
fact that mere establishment of 
political democracy will not 
solve all problems—because the 
rich, by virtue of their economic 
power, would retain real power 
in their hands.. Lenin transla- 
ted Karl Marx’s socialist theories 
in Russia for the first time in 
practice.” (Sankha, Magh 29, 
1329 B.S., February 1922). 


Two things are to be noted 
in this article. Firstly, Lenin is 
being praised, not merely as an 
idol, but he has been given mature 
political tribute. The author has 
sufficient socialist conscious- 
ness also. The Bengalee freedom 
fighters were then groping towards 
a concrete definition of Swaraj 
and Lenin is being greeted as a 
path-finder in this direction. 


Sachin Sanyal is rightly remem- 
bered as one of the revolutionary . 
leaders of the famous Kakori 
conspiracy case but the chain 
of articles on Lenin in Sankha 
in 1921-22, clearly place him in the 
ranks of the pioneering socialists 
in our country. 

Lenin's impact was felt in the 
ranks of all revolutionary parties 
of Bengal,  'Anushilan' >and 
‘Jugantar’ alike. Sachin was a 
leader of the ‘Anushilan’ but 
Amulya Charan Adhikari was a 
‘Jugantar’ leader from the East 
Bengal district of Mymensingh.: 
In April-May 1923, he too, 
wrote a series of articles on 
Lenin in the influential nationa- 
list Bengali weekly Atmashakti. 
His articles were even more lucid 
and brilliant. A few lines will 
clearly establish the point: 

“Lenin was, a friend of the 
working class—all workers con- 
sidered Lenin to be their teacher. 
They knew that Lenin was their 
real friend and leader. 

*In 1901, Lenin published, a 
newspaper called ‘Iskra or 
‘Spark’. The very first article had 
the title : Where to Begin? Iskra 
used to lash out mercilessly at all 
forms of opportunism. Lenin. 
tried to explain the fundamental 
tenets of socialism to all, in simple 
terms. : 

....The Revolution broke out 
in Russia. The capitálists were 
now terrified at the angry roar of 
the awakened lion. Those who 
tried to obstruct, were crushed 
under onrushing wheels of the 
revolutionary chariot... within 
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a short time a Soviet government 
was established under the leader- 
ship of the Bolsheviks...’ This 
became possible primarily due to 
.the firmness of Lenin's leadership. 


God's Will 


The Bolsheviks are opposed to 
imperialism. That is why the 
British, the French and other 
imperialists are trying to destroy 
this new born state. But God's 
will is different. The Bolsheviks, 
led by Lenin have emerged tri- 
umphant. The imperialists are 
on the run... The victorious 
Bolsheviks are spreading through- 
out the world the message of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 
“Oppressed humanity - today 
look forward with the hope of 
salvation, towards Lenin and the 

, Bolsheviks.” : 
Atmashakti, April 18, to May 
20, 1923) 

For 1923, this. was very clear- 
cut radical thinking indeed. How- 
ever, even earlier, in 1921, a 
pamphlet in Bengali entitled 
“Lenin”? had been published by 
the Indian Book Club, .College 
Street Market, Calcutta. The name 
of the author was Phanibhusan 
Ghosh. This is a remarkable 
book and it makes truly interesting 
reading to compare it .with an- 
other booklet, published, also in 
1921, in Bombay, entitled ‘“‘Gan- 
dhi versus Lenin"—the name of 
its author being S.A. Dange. 
The date of Dange's book is 
April 1921, while that of Phani- 
bhusan Ghosh, September 1921. 

In the preface: of his book, 
Phanibhusan writes : 

“Much is known today about 
Bolshevism but as the British 
Government is afraid of the 
Bolsheviks, they do not allow 
books about them to reach 
India. ..This book records cer- 
tain facts about the Bolshevik 
leader Lenin.. Among the books 
whose help I have taken, S.A. 
Dange’s "Gandhi vs Lenin” 
deserves special mention." 

Phanibhusan further wrote : 

*On the' whole, both Gandhi 
and Lenin have a common aim: 
to liquidate all forms of corrup- 
tion from society, specially end 
poverty of the masses and  up- 
root the domination of despots”. 

Compare this with Dange’s 
| formulations: 
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“To recapitulate : Gandhi and 
Lenin : common aim: To destroy 
social evils of the day, especially 
the misery of the poor and to 
subvert despotism,” 


Let us examine one more ex- 
cerpt.  Phanibhusan declared: 


“According to Ganhiji, the 
cause of the present evils of 
society—modern civilisation it- 
self, particularly —industrialisa- 
tion and its consequent vices. 
According to Lenin, the causes 
of the present misery-all means 
of production. as. well as land are 
concentrated in the -hands of 
landlords and capitalists, mal- 
distribution :of ,wealth, leading 
to perpetual poverty of the over- 
whelming majority of popula- 
tion." ..- . 


On the. same issue, Dange 
writes: : 

“Gandhi: cause: ` 
civilisation, especially modern 
industrialisation and ` the -con- 
sequent vices of humanity. 


Lenin : cause; seizure of means 
of production by the capitalists, 
the inequality of wealth and con- 
sequent impoverishment of the 
proletariat, who form the majo- 
tity of humanity." 


Finally Phani Ghosh makes the 
telling comment : “After analys- 
ing all the causes of poverty of 
the masses throughout the world, 
the Bolsheviks have-summed up 
three crucial factors, namely (a) 
Economic _- materialism, (b) 
Surplus value and (c) class war. 


Commenting on  .Dange's 
“Gandhi vs Lenin", it is worth- 
noting that Muzaffar Ahmed 
remarked that “‘it required a lot 
of guts" to write such a book in 
1921 (The Early period of Com- 
munist Party Building in India 
by Muzaffar Ahmed; Bengali Ed: 
Page 12). 

Scores of other articles appea- 
red in the Bengali press between 
1921 and 1929, paying high .tri- 
butes to Lenin. The ideas of Lenin 
and the Russian Revolution made 


.deep impressions on our national 


movement. The Left trend among 
the Swarajists tried to give new 
content and meaning to Swaraj, 
inspired by Lenin's ideas. Take 
for .example the pamphlet in 
Bengali entitled “Swadhiantar 


modern . 


Swarup” (The Real Face of 
Freedom) by Priya Kumar 
Goswami. It was published from 
Dacca in 1923, and in part runs 
as follows: 

“Only the. worker has the right 
to the fruits of labour. If society 
is to be re-organised on this basis, 
then the state and society must be 
brought under our control—that 
is why we need Swaraj. We do 
not want one type of slavery to 
replace another type. We want 
to strike at the very roots of all 
forms of slavery-social, political 
and economic. :. . The masses have 


.to be truly emancipated”. 


Or take for instance, an article 
by Hemanta Sarkar, a Left-wing 
Swarajist leader of Bengal, in 
which he writes : 

“Swaraj shall bring all types of 
freedom. The economic equality 
envisaged by Karl Marx’s socia- 
lism and Lenin’s Bolshevist con- 


“cept of all men having equal 


rights on earth, shall have their 
proper place in our Swarajist 
constitution" (Dhumketu: Octo- 
ber 13, 1922) 


The Influence 


Thus it is clear, that the tower- 
ing personality of Lenin, his noble 
ideas and the great emancipating 
role of the Russian Revolution, 
had profoundly influenced the 
freedom fighters of. Bengal and 
India. This is the real way in 
which communism advances 
in every country and not because 
of “Moscow Gold” or **Bolshe- 
vik agents"! This has been tell- 
ingly confirmed in a secret report 
of the British imperialists, which 
reads in part, as follows: 

"From  Lenin's point of view 
things are going on well in India.. 
but be is, I think, quite content 
to let Indian unrest develop in 
its own channels". (Bolshevism 
in India : Report of Cecil Kaye, 
October 25, 1920, Recorded in 
Home Department Proceedings, 
January 1921). 

The Bengalee freedom. fighters’ 
attitude towards Lenin has been 
beautifully summed .up by the 
young Communist poet, Sukanta 
Bhattacharya, in whose words, 
let us end this essay: Lenin is. 
in my blood; Adleu cowardice ! 

The call of Revolt throbs in 
my heart 

I:feel as if I myself, am Lenin. 
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Threat to Socialism in China - 


N the first few years following 

the People’s Revolution, the 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China evolved a 
general Party line on socialist 
construction in the country, the 
beginning of the implementation 
of which opened up to the Chinese 
people the advantages of the 
socialist way of development 
and promoted an uplift in eco- 
nomy and culture. 

What fundamental — were its 
contents? “The Theses for the 
Study and Propaganda of the 
General Party Line in the Transi- 
tion Period," circulated by the 
CPC Central Committee in 1953 
stated : “The substance of the 
general line of the Party in the 
transition period is to make 
socialist ownership of the means 
of production the sole economic 


basis of our state, of our society.. - 


Only a complete — switch-over 
from private ownership of the 
means of production to socialist 
ownership will facilitate a speedy 
development of the productive 
forces of society, facilitate the 
carrying Qut of a revolution in 
the sphere of. technology..and 
thereby make possible the realisa- 
tion of the following aims : large- 
scale production of varied indus- 
trial and agricultural -produce; 
satisfaction of the steadily mount- 
ing requirements of the people; 
higher living standards; a reliable 





This article appeared in Soviet 
theoretical organ, Kommu- 
nist,- No 12, 1967 under the 
caption, “Menace to Eco- 
nomic Foundations of Socia- 
lism.” 
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strengthening of the country's 
defence potential... To accom- 
plish all these goals “approxi- 
mately three five-year plans will 
be needed, that is roughly 15 
years (if we begin with 1953 we 
shall fulfil these tasks in the main 
by 1967..)". 


7t With regard to industrialisation 


of the country the chief means of 
converting China into a foremost 
industrial and agrarian power, 
the CPC called on the people to 
mobilise the internal resources; 
boost labour productivity. The 
CPC was also aware of the need 
to use to the maximum degree the 
favourable opportunities which 
opened up from the existence 
of the world socialist system and 
firmly followed the line of deve- 
loping cooperation with the 
USSR and all other socialist 
countries. 


The theses of the CPC Central 
Committee on the question said: 
“Our country is not only able to 
use the foremost experience of 
the Soviet Union but also directly 
obtains Soviet equipment and the 
technical assistance of Soviet 
specialists. All this provides 
favourable conditions for carry- 
ing out socialist industrialisation 
in our country.” . 

The CPC Central Committee 
proceeded from the fact that 
the implementation of socialist 
industrialisation will increase the 
numerical strength of the work- 
ing class and consolidate its 
guiding role in Chinese society, 
create the material conditions for 
completing the socialist reforms. 

The theses of the CPC Central 


4 


Committee specifically noted that 
role of the Party. “Reinforcement 
of the guiding role of the Party,” 
emphasised this document, “‘is 
a guarantee of victory in carrying 
out in full the general line in our 
country during the transition pe- 
riod... The realisation of the 
general line of the Party during 
the transition period calls for the 
development of innei-Party de- 
mocracy, ..consolidation of the 
system of Party committees, full 
utilisation of the possibilities of 
collective leadership. Collective 
leadership is the.supreme orga- 
nisational principle of our Party. . 
It makes it possible to avoid dis- 
unity, to cut short the illegal 
activity of separate  careerists 
within the Party... 
circumstances should we permit 
needless and excessive stress of the 
outstanding role of any individual 
whatsoever." 


Under the leadership of the 
CPC, the Chinese people, al- 
ready at the close of 1952, com- 
pleted rehabilitation of the war- 
ravaged economy and started work 
on the realisation of the general 
line of the CPC which, after a 
nation-wide discussion, was in 
September 1954 approved by the 
All-China Assembly of people's 
Representatives. 

In the first five-year period of 
national economic development 
of the Chinese People's Republic - 
(1953-1957), the goal was to set 
up a primary basis for socialist 
industrialisation and socialist 
reorganisation of agriculture, 
to develop domestic industry and 
to reorganise the greater part of 
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capitalist industry and trade into 
various forms of state capitalism. 
The plan provided that the main 
effort would be concentrated on 
the construction of 694 indus- 
trial projects, the chief of which 
were the 156 enterprises and 
factory shops going up with 
Soviet assistance. ; - 


First Plan Successful 


Notwithstanding the serious 
difficulties caused by natural 


` - disasters in 1953, 1954 and, 1956 


(drought, floods), the first five- 
year plan was overfulfilled—in 
gross industrial output by 15 per 
cent and in capital construction 
by 10 per cent. In farming the 
plan was slightly overfulfilled for 
staple grain and industrial crops 
and underfulfilled for ^ beans, 
ground-nuts, rape, jute, kenaf, 
and in growth of some sections of 
the livestock population. 

The ` switch-over to . planned 
socialist development opened 
up for the Chinese people the 


clear-cut and concrete prospect. 


of building a flourishing society, 
helped to mobilise in a planned 
and rational way the material and 
manpower resources of the coun- 
try with due consideration to the 
objective economic laws. In 
September 1956 the Eighth Party 
Congress endorsed the General 
Line of the CPC and approved 
the “Proposals for the Second 
Five-Year Plan of National Deve- 
lopments of the People’s Repu- 
blic of China (1958-1962). It 
"was envisaged on the basis of the 
successful implementation of the 
first five-year plan to complete in 
the second five-year period the 
socialist reforms and ensure the 
conditions that would make 
China an advanced industrial 
power in approximately three 
five-year periods. 

The “Proposals” also aimed 
at overcoming the lag in agricul- 
ture, light industry and the handi- 
crafts and using at more fully 
the free labour in town and 
countryside. It was emphasised 
that the priority increase in grain 
crops should go hand in hand with 
expanded production of industrial 
crops and livestock, since the 
produce of these two branches, 
as well as the subsidiary domestic 
industry accounted for over 50 
per cent of the value of the total 
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agricultural product. `+ 

Seeking further to develop the 
productive activity of members of 
agricultural ^ cooperatives, to 
stimulate 
ment and the growth of subsidiary 
branches, the Eighth. CPC Con- 
gress stressed the need “rationally 
to regulate distribution of in- 
comes appropriated for social 
needs and for the needs of indivi- 
dual cooperative members,” 
and recommended tha- coopera- 
tive members be granted “‘de- 
finite-time to do work of their own 
choosing, to permit peasants. to 
work in different subsidiary 
fields, appropriate for individual 
farming, provided  -hat does 
not affect collective: production 
in the cooperative." 

In a more concrete form the 
goals of the second five-year plan 
looked ‘ds: follows : ir 1962 .the 
national income of thé PRC 
was to increase by 40 per cent 


against 1957; gross na:ional out-: 


put by 75 per cent (industry was 
to double, output ami agricul- 
tural production was to rise by 
35 per cent) The target figure 
for production of steel was 
roughly 12 million tans; coal— 
190-120 million tons; aluminium 
100-120,000 tons; cement 12.5 
14.5 million tons; power genera- 
tion 40-43,000 millicn kw/h; 
metal-cutting machines—60- 
65,000 . The grain harvest was to 
go up to 250 niillion tans; cotton 
(fibre) to 2,400,000 tons; the 
cattle population was to increased 
to 90 million, small livestock to 
170 million, pigs to 2:0 million. 


All-round Cooperation 


Apart from rallying mass effort 
and internal material resources, 
the CPC aimed at further expand- 
ing all-round economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, which jt considered one 
of the basic premises for imple- 
menting- the objectives of the 
second five-year plan. 

The Resolution of the Eighth 
CPC Congress on the report of 
the Central Committee stated that 
the foreign policy line of the 
country must be founded on 
"continued ^ strengthening and 
consolidation of the eternal 
and impregnable brotherly friend- 
ship with the great Soviet Union 


agricultural develop- .' found 


and ali countries of people's 
democracy.” < 

The further strenghtening of 
Soviet-Chinese cooperation 
reflection in two- inter- 
government agreements, signed 
on August 8, 1958 and February 
7, 1959 on the construction in 
the People’s Republic of China 
with Soviet assistance of 125 
major industrial, scientific and 
engineering projects, as well as 
in the agreement of January 18, 
1958 between the governments of 
the USSR and the People’s Re- 
public of China “on joint vital 
research in science and technology 
and the provision of assistance 
by the Soviet Union to China i 
this field.” f 

As a result of increased Soviet- 
Chinese economic cooperation 
the Soviet-Chinese trade turnover 
by 1959 totalled almost 2,000 
million roubles which amounted 
to over 50 per cent of the foreign 
trade turnover of China. 

.The successful realisation of 
the CPC General Line during 
the first five-year plan showed the 
Chinese people the correctness 
of the chosen road, strengthened 
confidence in the Communist 
Party, inspired and gave them 
faith in the achievement of their 
àims : to build up an industrial- ` 
agrarian socialist state which 
would secure better living stan- 
dards and a higher cultural level 
for the Chinese people, to con- 
solidate fraternal friendship 
with the Soviet Union and other - 
socialist countries. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Modern Islam in Soviet Union 


TERE are living in the USSR 
today 30 million Muslims—the 
fifth largest group after Indonesia, 
India, Pakistan, and China; that 
there has been a remarkable ad- 
vance in public health, industrial 
productivity, communications and 
the standard of living; that literacy, 
which was only three percent in 
1917, was already universa] within 
ten years after the October Revo- 
lution; education at school, 
secondary and university levels 
is free for all. Local talent bids 
fair to stand on equal footing 
with actors, dancers, singers Of 
non-Muslim regions.  Shakes- 
peare’s Antony and -Cleopatra 
in Tajik, which this writer had the 
privilege of seeing in Dushambe, 
the capital of Tajikistan last 
year, was a treat which reminded 
him of the best plays seen in Paris, 
London and New York. 

“In all these matters" writes 
Geoffrey ` Wheeler, Director of 
the Central Asian Research 
Centre, USA in the Muslim 
World (October 1966) “the 
Muslim peoples of Soviet Central 
Asia are fár ahead of those of any 
non-Soviet Muslim country aud 
of any Asian country with the 
exception of Japan and Israel. 
This is due not only to the initia- 
tive and determination of the 
central Soviet government but 
also to the industry of the Muslim 
peoples and to the rapidity with 
which they have acquired uew 





The author is the Librarian 
and Head of the Department of 
Library Science, Aligar. h Muslim 
University. 
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skills. Although the Muslims are 
yet far from having the firtal say 
in the ordering of their economic 
and social affairs, they are gaining 
more.and more experience itr these 
matters and no langer regard 
themselves as inferior to 'the 
Russians..... The Muslims as 
a whole have good reasons to be 
satisfied with -their present 
mateiial condition." 

This is high testimony to the 
Soviet Union's policy of creating 
conditions under which the Mus- 
lims of the Union, for the first 
time in their history, are enjoying 
equality of opportunity to lead 
a decent life. They are, equal 
partners with the Russians” as 
“probably the most literate and 
civilised beings in the world 
today" (Alexander Werth in the 
New Statesman, September 
29, 1967). : 

All this is on the material 


` plane. What about Islam as a 


religion under Communism? 
The first question invariably 
put to me in India on my return 
from the USSR last spring 
was: Are Muslims free to practise 
their religion; are there mosques 
in Russia? etc. etc. To all of which 
my reply was : As for freedom to 
practise Islam, Article 124 of the 
1936 Constitution guarantees 
full freedom to practise Islam as 
it does in case of all other religions. 
My visit last year coincided with 
the annual sacrificial festival 
of Id-uz-Zoha, and I was able to 
see for myself a congregation of 
over five thousand Muslims at 
prayers at the Moscow Idgah. 
I saw mosques in many of the 


Russian cities. I cannot but quote 
again from Dr Geoffrey Wheeler 
on Islam under communism in 
this connection. Says Dr Wheeler 
in the Muslim World for October 
1966: 

“In considering how far Islam 
has‘ managed to co-exist with 
Communism in Soviet Central 


Asia a distinction must be made- 


between Islam as a religion and 
Islam as a way of life and a world 
outlook. The closing of mosques, 
the absence of religious instruc- 
tion, the festivals as working days 
—all these have caused outward 
religious observance to diminish 
and Islam in comsequence no 
longer plays the same prominent 
part in the life of the people. 
This is to seme extent true of 
other parts of the Muslim. world 
where Islam has failed to with- 
stand the advance of Westerniza- 
tion and where religious move- 
ments are often not more than 
political movements in disguise. 
But Islam being like Judaism a 
non-sacerdotal religion it is not 
necessarily dependent for its 
continued existence on the pre- 
sence of clergy and the regular 
performance of religious cere- 
mony. It may be doubted, there- 
fore, whether Islam is any less 
ingrained in the hearts and minds 
of the Muslims of Soviet Central 
Asia than it is elsewhere, for 
example, io Turkey and Persia. 
It is probably true too, that the 
steady stream of atheist propa- 
ganda, which was at first strongly 
resented, is now largely ignored 
along with much other routine 
propaganda." 
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The above statement of Dr 
Wheeler carries with it à pro- 
foundly significant truth about 
religion all over the world today. 
Writing from a centre of Muslim 
intelligentsia which is prefixed 
by “Muslim” I have found-the 
central mosque almost deserted 
on week days. It is thronged on 
Fridays -mostly by men over 50 
and the lower-grade ‘employees 
of the institution. © A change, 
however, has descended upon the 
Muslim community in India 
since partition, resulting from an 
acute state of psychological dis- 
equilibrium, driving them to 
mosques, holy shrines, saints’ 
tombs and to Mecca and Medina 
seeking redress for more imaginary 
than real difficulties. Attendance 
in Christian churches the world 
over increased soon after the se- 
cond World War. In the Soviet 
Union mosques, churches and 
synagogues are empty more 
because of the scientific climate 
of the country which leaves no 
room in people's minds for a 
religious establishment. The his- 
tory of how this intellectual 
adjustment—otherwise described 
as modernisation in Islam—came 
about is a highly instructive lesson 
for Muslims outside the USSR 
who, though conscious of the 
conflict between the old beliefs 
and the new ideas, prefer a life of 
opportunism to one of straight- 
forward acceptance of the logic 
of a scientific age. It will be my 
endeavour to give below a brief 
account of modernity movement 
in Islam in the Soviet Union. 


Modernism 


It will help us in understanding 
modernism in Islam if we under- 
stood what the term implies in 
its application to Religion. All 
religions began as explanations 
of the universe around us. These 
explanations passed through a 
process of evolution as the milieu 
of the society which advanced it 
changed. From myths and myriads 
of deities representing man’s 
difterent facets as a social crea- 
ture to monotheism and holy 
scriptures has been an arduous 
process of adjustment of existing 
beliefs to the demands of deve- 
loping intellect. A religion's 
survival was conditioned by the 


degree of transformation it ad- 
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-and vigour 


mitted; decay and disixtegration 
followed stagnation and inflexi- 


bility. As in the animal worlds. 


so in the sphere of man’s intellec- 
tual- adventure, beliefs which 
were out of step with mental 
development dropped out on the 
way side. 

Christianity began as a rigid 
dogma but with the progressive 
march of ideas over the centuries 
it adapted itself to new ways of 
thinking. The key to tke survival 
of Hinduism as a way »f life lies 
in its non-resistance to deviation. 
The rise of Jainism, Buddhism 
and many other such departures 
were not repressed;  :hey were 
taken into stride until they either 
merged themselves into the parent 
faith or co-existed. 

Rigid Pattern 

Things took a contrary course 

in Islam. Being both a religion 
and a revelation Islam draws no 
distinction between the temporal 
and the spiritual. Whatever its 
character in origin, it wes reduced 
to the most rigid cultural pattern 
of life by its theologians as it 
stepped out of its aric physical 
surroundings .and came into con- 
tact with the heirs of the great 
ancient Persian and tbe Greco- 
Roman cultures and spread over 
the land mass stretching from the 
frontiers of China in the East 
to the Iberian peninsula in the 
West. This rigidity wa» a defen- 
sive, weapon againt the “corro- 
sive" influence of the »lder cul- 
tures, but it sapped its capacity 
to assimilate anything new. The 
little renaissance occasioned 
through the confluence of 
Indian, Jranian and Creek cul- 
tures at Baghdad, in tne ninth, 
and at Cairo and Toledo in later 
centuries, was thwartec by the 
guardians of  traditionalism. 
Thereafter began Islam’s rapid 
downfali. It lost its freshness 
the dazzling civili- 
sation which it raised in the 
Middle Ages crumbled and the 
intellectual advances it made 
in seience and philosophy came 
to a standstill. 

The West in the meanwhile had 
worked out its renaissance in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
and merched ahead through 
Lutheran Reformation, Human- 
ism, Scientific Revolu.ion and 


industrialisation. In course of time 
it threatened the Islamic states 
which had gradually suffered de- 
cay through stagnation, When 
they found themselves in capable 
of meeting the challenge of the 
West they woke up in search óf 
new means of safeguarding their 
territorial integrity. First Tur- 
key and then Egypt tealised that 
their recovery lay in adopting 
Westernisation. But the strength 
of the West stemmed from a 
long process of cultural traris- 
formation beginning with the 
Renaissance. It therefore became ` 
obvious to the Muslims that they 
too had to acquaint - themselves 
with the innovations which the 
West had introduced into its way 
of life. 

This realisation forced them 
to inquire into the relevance of 
certain fundamentals of Islam 
itself in the context of new ideas 
which the Muslim  intellegentsia 
had imbibed through their 
study of Western thinkers like 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, Mill, 
Bentham and others. Turkey 
recovered by rejecting the accre- 
tions which Islam had accumu- 
lated over the centuries in favour 
of its pristine purity and freely 
introduced reforms into its 
institutions which were not in 
harmony with the modern scien- 
tific thinking and technological 
civilisetior. That the changes 
introduced in Turkey have rece- 
ived a set-back in the hands of 
Mustafa Kamal's successors is 
one of the sad offshoots of the 
cold war. Egypt, first inspired 
bv al-Afghani’s militant pan- 
Islamism and then under the 
sober and learned leadership of 
Muhammad Abduh and his dis- 
ciples has been strug.ling to 
bring to consumation the intel- 
lectual revolution which has been 
in the process of incubation since 
its conquest by Napoleon in 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


New Leadership 


Indian Islam missed its oppor- 
tunity when its most original- 
mindad and daring leader Syed 
Ahmed Khan surrendered ` to 
the defenders of traditionalism 
in exchange for financial support 
for the College he founded in 
1875 where the youth of the com- 
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munity would receive modern 
education on the model of British 
system. This step which their 
leader took was a turning point 
in the destiny of the Muslims of 
India. It put the clock of intellec- 
tual revolution among the 
Muslims back. No leader of 
Syed Ahmad Khan’s calibre has 
so far appeared on the scene and 
it is a matter of speculation if 
any will in the changed conditions 
here and elsewhere, 


Were the Muslims in pre- 
revolutionary Russia unaware 
of what was happening in the 
Muslim world? No; as in the 
instances of Turkey and Egypt, 
the Muslim National Reformist 
Movement in Russia was the 
result of pressure from the ‘infidel’ 
Russians, It arose on the realisa- 
tion that the loss of power the 
Muslim suffered and their general 
backwardness were due to their 
lagging behind the West in educa- 
tion. But there was a difference 
between the two cases—a diffe- 
rence which had a decisive effect 
on the future of the reformist 
movement in Russia. Here the 
leaders of the movement had 
in some Russians men who lent 
support to the reformist move- 
ment, The progressives in 
Russia—writers, political think- 
ers, and a number of active poli- 
tical workers—identified them- 
selves with the movement. 


Secondly, Russian Muslims 
did not have to go out of their 
couptry in order to take lessons 
in liberal thought from French 
or British authors. They had in 
Russia itself thinkers who were 
pouring out literature directed 
to the rousing of popular feelings 
against the injustice of an auto- 
cratic system of rule., It was 
under. a variety of influences, 
of which the Russian philoso- 
phical and political thought was 
the most lasting and the deepest 
that the Muslims of the USSR 
happened to be; "The first Mus- 
lim Kultur-tragers were direc- 
tly inspired by the leaders of the 
Russian cultural renaissapce of 
the eighteenth century. They had 
the same belief in ‘enlighten- 
ment’ and the same kind of 


1. Bennigsen Alexander and Lemer- 
. cier—Quelquejay, Chantal, 1967, p. 
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enemies to conquer; theyzdrew 
from Russian reformers the 
‘Scientific’ ^ spirit, positivism 
and faith in progress.": This was 
an advantage of incomparable 
value to Muslim reformists in 
Russia—an advantage which 
neither the Turks, nor the 
Egyptians nor the Indians en- 
joyed. It was this advantage which 
rid the reformists of all inhibi- 
tions of dogma so oppressively 
keeping Muslims everywhere else 
from taking the last decisive step 
without infringing any of the 
basic principles of the faith. 
And, lastly, they did not have a 
clergy in the pay of tyrannical 
rulers to contend within their 
moves to biing about change in 
Islam, 


The Movement "p 


The movement began in the 
form of an invitation of Western 
ways of living but scon permea- 
ted the masses as the dichotomy 
between a ruling elite and a 
nether class was not as sharp 
in Russian Muslims as in Turkey 
under the Sultans and iu Egypt 
under the Khedives. One feature of 
the mcvement at the earlier 
stages was that reform had to 
take place within the framework 
of Islamic ideology. Islam in- 
stead of being repudiated should 
be adapted. In other words, the 
slogan was : "back to original 
Islam as it was practised under 
the first four Caliphs and under 
whose influence it achieved the 
greatest success in territorial 
expansion and cultural greatness. 
This period marked a stage in the 
evolution of modernism in Islam 
although it was in essence puritan 
and conservative. 

The second half of the 19th 
century released the movement 


„from the grip of traditionalism and 


enabled the reformers whole- 
heartedly to identify themselves 
with the political life of Czarist 
Russia. From now onward the 
reformists applied themselves 
to the modernisation of the struc- 
ture of the Muslim society 
without calling into question 
its religious foundations—a step 
which Syed Ahmad Khan in India 
was advocating but had to give 
up under pressure from the 
conservative section of his com- 
munity. The Russian Muslims 


were fast moving to a point 
where Mustafa Kamal had reach- 
ed in Turkey in the 20th century. 
But Turkey's tragedy was absence 
of a base; the Russians on the 
other hand by casting their lot 
with the country's revolutionary 
movements, were drawing closer 
to a complete modernisation of the 
Muslim society. 


The Impact 


At the same time it must be 
admitted that the Turkish move- 
ment had its impact on the Russian 
reformers in their programme. 
The first to attempt religious re- 
form in Russia was a Tatar of 
Kazan, Shihabuddin Marjani, 
a teacher and a writer who 
spent his life fighting obscuran- 
tism and purging Islam of the 
narrow dogmatism of traditional 
theology, and in showing that 
Islam was perfectly compatible 
with modern science (Syed 
Ahmad Khan). Like Syed Ahmed 
Khan Marjani denounced auth- 
oritarianism and blind following 
(taglid) and defended the right of 
every man to find in the Quran 
and the Hadith a reply to all 
Teligious questions thus opening 
the gates of ijtihad which the 
medieval theologians had closed 
for good. Marjani, again like 
Syed Ahmad Khan, urged his 
coreligionists to study modern 
European sciences.  Marjani's 
influence on modernisation in 
Islam was profound and lasting. 
He was more vigorous and more 
effective than Md Abduh and 
helped reformers in neighbouring 
countries -to undermine the 
authority of medieval  scholas- 
ticism. Marjani’s mission was 
taken over by his followers and 
the liberal and modernist party 
(the jadids). Together, the young 
bourgeoise and religious re- 
formers were in complete control 
of the scene and contributed to 
the emergence of modern Islam 
in the USSR—an Islam rid of 
all outward accretions but yet 
owing allegiance to its basic 
tenets. ` 

Under the Soviet regime today 
Islam as a religion is on firmer 
footing than before. It is con- 
trolled by four Directorates, 
respectively for the Sunnis of 
European Russia and Siberia, 
one for the Sunnis of Central 
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Asia and Kazakhstan, one for ` 


the Sunni Muslims of the Nor- 
thern Caucasus and Dagestan 
and one for the Sunni and Shia 
Muslims of Transcaucasia. 
These Directorates minister to 
the spiritual needs of he faith- 
ful within their jurisdiction. No 
restriction is placed on. the per- 
formance of religious observances. 
The USSR is a secular state 
in which religion is a private 
affair. Naturally therefore the 
prescriptive authority which 
Islam exercised over its adherents 
in the past is abolished. It is alleg- 
ed by a Pakistani that the above 
Directorates “are not concerned 
with propagating religion or with 
providing religious educations.” 

This is as well, for. he should 
recall Justice Munir's following 
Observation in his report on the 


1950 Lahore riots : “It is difficult 


for me to say what is islam as ~ 


the ‘witnesses before the Inquiry 
Committee—mostly religious 
heads, differed so fundamentally 
on -their 
as for religions education here 
again the question arises which 
religion? If Islam then is it Sunni, 
Shia, Ahmadi education; or 
among the Sunnis, [eobandi, 
Barelvi, Wahabi; if Saia then 
twelver or sevener”. It :s indeed 


. & blessing that the prcpagation 


of religion is forbidden as other- 
wise rivers of blood wculd flow 
in the streets of Tashkent, Dus- 
hambe, Kazan, Alma Ata and 
Ashkhabad as they did in Lahore 
in 1950. Religious education ends 
up in anti-religion wherever it is 
allowed as the modern ycuth who 
lives in.the ‘age of sputaik ridi- 


definition cf Islam; _ 


cales the stuff which. ignorant 
Maulvis offer. f 

No, the fact is : there are 
Muslims in the USSR; there 
is no barrier against practising 
any religion; mosques exist just 
as churches and synagogues do; 
Muslim festivals and Muharram 
are observed by decreasing num- 
bers as in case of any other reli- 
gion; mosques are less frequented 
just as mosques and temples are 
less and less frequented in India. 
The fundamental difference how- 
ever is that whereas in the Soviet 
Union people own up the incom- 
patibility of the outward symbols 
and rituals as contradictory to the 
scientific teaching they receive 
in the colleges and the universities, 
others in the non-Communist 
countries also feel alike but lack 
tke moral courage to own up. 


Textile Crisis And DMK Govt | 


T= major problem in the field 
of industry-cum-labour in 
Tamilnad which confronted the 
DMK Government as soon as 
it took office in March last was 
the closure of 13 mills and the 
unemployment of 15,000 textile 
workers. Sri Nedunchezhian, 
thefirst Labour Minister, met 
representatives of Labour leaders 
and textile employers at a confe- 
rence on April.3. He appealed to 
both sides to sit across the table 
and come to an amicable settle- 
ment, It was pointed out to him 
itwas notthat simple and that 
unless the Government took some 
strong steps the problem could 
not be solved. When the Minis- 
ter proposed a committee to go 
into the problem and suggest 
ways and means to the Govern- 


ment, it was again pointed outthat ` 


this would not serve the purpose 
because the Labour leaders were 
fed up with such committees 
which had never yielded any 
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fruit. 


In spite of all this the Govern- 
ment appointed a tripartite com- 
mittee with Dr Lokana.han as 
chairman in April Tke com- 
mittee consisted of repres-ntatives 
oftrade unions and employers, 
a technical expert, a chartered 
accountant and the Director of 
Handlooms as convener. 


Meanwhile, Sri Nedunchezhian 
found the Labour portfolio 
unsuitable end handed it over to 
the young Law Minister Sri S. 
Madhavan. 

The Lokanathan Committee, 
after a number of sittings, re- 
commended good sums of money 
to be given asloan to the closed 
mills as well as to sick mills on 
the verge of closure to “he tune 
of Rs. 1.5 crores in all. A con- 
ference of bankers was also 
called by Sri  Neduncaezhian, 
Minister for Industries, to get 
their consent to give loans to 


the mills on Government guaran- 
tee. Of the banks invited by 
the Minister only a few turned 
up at the conference and dictated 
their own terms. The matter 
was left at that. 


Root Causes Ignored 


The Lokanathan Committee 
ended as'a loan-récommending 
committee only; it could not and 
did not goto the roots of the 
crisis in the textile industry. The 
crisis was not due to financial 
dificulty alone. It was due to 
mismanagement and squandering 
of money by directors and their 
Sons, quarrels among partners 
orin the board of directors, 
attempts to utilise the opportunity 
to get loans and overdrafts from 
banks and Government institu- 
tions, prevention of tbe second 
wage board for the textile 
industry from recommending 
any more wage increase and 
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on the other hand demanding 
wage or D.A. cut, obtaining 
concessions or remission of.taxes 
and power charges, attempting 
to retrench and lay-off workmen. 
coercing Government to lift 
fixation of price for yarn, gam- 
bling in the cotton market and 
some other causes which the 
Lokanathan Committee refused 
to go into. Without touching 
these points the committee 
assessed the need of the units to 
reopen or run temporarily and 
recommended loans. Of course, 
the committee refused to recom- 
mend loans to. one or two units 
onthe ground that those units 
were irredeemable. Only in one 
case the committee recommended 
take-over by the Government. 
It is true that the committee also 
recommended that the board 
of directors should be .changed 
and representatives of the bank 


andthe Government appointed . 


as directors. This recommenda- 
tion, even if it comes to beim- 
plemented, will be of no avail in 
practice. 


Agitation 


Even after the report of the 
committee loans were not forth- 
coming from the banks and no 
mill was reopened. The DMK 
Government was simply watching 
the situation. The textile workers 
could not wait 
allow thousands of unemployed 
workers of the closed mills to 
starve and die. The workers of 
the textile industry as a whole in 
Coimbatore, numbering about 
75,000, went into direct action 
' and staged a stay-in strike from 
August 21 to 24. This was the 
first occasion in the annals of the 


trade union movement in Tamil- . 


nad when the entire leaderships 
of Labour, including the INTUC, 
came together in direct action. 
But the DMK leadership thought 
it was an insignificant minority, 
and opposed it on the ground 
that it was against the Govern- 
ment. The DMKĶ leadership 
not only refused to co-operate 
with the 75,000 workers in the 
struggle for a common cause but 
came out with statements attribu- 
ting motives for the strike and 
asking its following not to 
participate. In spite of this the 
strike was a complete success, 
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endlessly and. 


The Chief Minister, Sri 
Annadurai realised the gravity of 
the situation and invited the 
textile Labour leaders of 
Coimbatore by telephone to his 
camp on August 25. He wrote 
down the settlement in the 
following terms: 


(1) The Government will take 
all possible steps to reopen the 
closed mills on or before Sep- 
tember 15. ; 


(2) If the managements do not 


reopen on the specified dates the ' 


Government will take necessary 
steps to take over those mills and 
run them. 


(3 In the meanwhile, un- 
employment relief will be given to 
those who are unemployed due to 
closure of mills between .Septem- 
ber 15 and the date òf taking 
over, 


This quick intervention of the 
Chief Minister satisfied labour 
and the workers resumed work 
banking on his assurances. It is 
now nearly two months -since the 
settlement was signed by the Chief 
Minister and the Labour leaders. 
Nothing has happened except that 
two or three mills reopened. 
Others remain closed for one 
reason or the other. No concrete 
step has bean taken by the Govern- 
ment to take over the.mills. No 
relief is forthcoming to labour 


thrown out of employment as per ' 


the settlement. In these circum- 
stances discontent is again mount- 
ing among textile labour in the 
State. r 


Owners’ Threat 


The Southern India 
Owners Association has started 
craeating another phase of crisis 
and given a note of warning that 
they will close some more mills. 
They set afloat reports that there 
was a stock of about 55,000 bales 
of which 25,000 had been sold but 
not taken delivery of by buyers 
due to the éredit squeeze. Even 
if it is true, it is not such a huge 
stock as to warrant a threat of 
closure of more mills. The Asso- 
ciation says that apart from the 
inability of the mills to hold stocks 
-due to financial stringency caused 
by the credit sqeeze policy and ex- 
orbitant increase in excise duty, 


Mill . 


the burden has also been increased 
by rising wage bills and spiraling 
of prices of indigenous cotton. 
Devaluation has put up the prices 
of the 15 lakh bales of imported 
cotton. As against the requirement 
of 65 lakh bales, indigenous pro- 


: duction of cotton is only 50 lakh 


bales. 


‘It is clear that they are 
very keen on effecting a wage cut 
and retrenchment and getting con- 
cessions from the Government in 
the shape of tax remission. They 
have already got a rise’ in the 
price of cloth. Meanwhile, news is 
to hand that one more mill in 
Coimbatore employing 500 
workers has been closed. Two 
more units have declared lock-out 
on the plea that they are not able 
to pay the bonus agreed to by 
them recently in an industry-wise 
agreement for the whole State. 


There area few textile mill 
owners in Tamilnad who have 
misappropriated huge money of 
workers wages, Contributions to 
Employees Provident Fund and 
State Insurance, LIC premium, 
deductions made for co-operatives 
stores,etc. Itisa pity that the 
DMK Government refused to. in- 
voke the penal provision of vari- 


ous laws against any of the 
mill owners but on the 
other hand did not hesitate 


to put the workers who fought 
against itin prison. In addition, 
the State Ministers proclaim that 
the DMK Governmentis seriously 
opposed to gherao and assure the 


employers that it will put it down 


with a strong hand. This has 
emboldened the erring employers 
and they go their own way. 


Thus the situation in the tex- 
tile industry is deteriorating. 
Unless the State Government 
adopts a strong and progressive 
industria] and labour policy it 
will be very difficult to have peace 
in the textile industry. 


Now that the Chief Minister is 
committed in writing to taking 
over closed mills and giving relief 
to unemployed workers, the only 
way to get over the crisis and save 
the situation in the industry is to 
take over the mills without any 
further delay and give relief to 
workers as agreed to by him in 
the settlement. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


on 
KASHMIR—IV 
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AR discussion on Kashmir can 
hardly afford to leave out the 
political role of Dr Karan Singh. 
A young man of erudition and 
culture, Dr Karan Singh in his 
personal life has little semblance 
of the feudal stock from which he 
comes. With his doctorate thesis 
on the philosophy of Sri Auro- 
bindo, Dr Karan Singh appears 
to be cut out more for academic 
life than the hectic strain of a 
political career. However, eigh- 
teen years as Governor of the 
State, he has come to acquire a 
knowledge and assessment of 
Kashmir politics.which is very 
much his own and he seems to be 
conscious of it. 

During his last tenure of office 
as Governor, there was quite a 
lot of excitement because of an 
interview that he had granted to 
London Times elaborating his 
views on the consitutional set up 
of Kashmir. The interview itself 
was frowned upon by New Delhi 
authorities at the time since it 
seemed to infringe upon the 
constitutional propriety that a 
Governor is expected to maintain. 

However, the political reper- 
cussions to the Karan Singh plan, 
as it has come to be known, flow- 
ed from the plan itself. He sug- 
gested that the Valley should be 


made into a separate State and ' 


the Jammu and Ladakh should 
be merged in the contiguous 
Himachal State forming a Vishal 
Himachal. 

The moment the plan was 
released, it produced very ad- 
verse reactions. Sri Sadiq him- 
self characterised any proposal 
to slice off the Kashmir: Valley 
asamove inspited by the Wes- 
tern powers. What was meant 





This is the concluding instal- 

ment of the Special Report on 
Kashmir. The previous instal- 
ments appedred in Mains- 
tream, September 30, Octo- 
ber 21, and November 11, 
1967. 
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Setting the Priorities. 


N. C. 


. was that Sir Owen Dixon had 


made this suggestion With regard 
to the proposal to hold the 
plebiscite : he had restricted the 
idea of plebiscite only to the 
Valley saying that this alone was 
the disputed area; the fate of the 
other areas could be settled by 
negotiations, ancording to the 
Dixon Plan. The critics 6f the 
Karan Singh plan say taat once 
Kashmir Valley is made into a 
separate State, it would embolden 
secessionists. and turn :t into a 
steppitig stone to the dislinking of 
the Valley from the Indien Union. 

After this hostile welcome, the 
Karan Singh plan did not get 
much publicity in this country. 
In a sense it was shelved but it 
has never been buried. Talking 
to Dr Karan Singh, I coald gather 
the arguments that hc has in 
support of this plan. (It is to be 
noted that although Dr Karan 
Singh himself has not ben active 
in publishing it openly he has 
notabandoned itand is eager that 
it should be given a tria:). 

First, he seems to hold that 
in any such complicatec issue the 
correct way of dealing with it 
should be to localise the ailment; 
that is, restrict the area under dis- 
pute. Inthis way the valley has 
a claim to be treated on a special 
plan. Secondly, it is refuted on 
behalf of Dr Karan Sngh that 
the creation of a separate State 
out of the Valley would encourage 
the secessionists since such a 
State itself would be very much a 
part of the Indian Union. {By 
this logic, Dr Karan Sinzh’s sup- 
porters argue, the establishment of 
the Nagaland should »e consi- 
dered as encouraging tre Phizo- 
secessionists and]a stepping stone 
towards letting the Naga areas 
opting out of the Indiaa Union, 

The supporters of tae Karan 
Singh plan—and they ere quite a 
few particularly in Jammu—hold 
with certain cogency thet the pre- 
sent State of Jammu & Kashmir, 


-as its very name suggests, is an 


artificial creation. It reflected 
the expansion of a Maharaja’s 
dominion and not the product of 
a natural evolution, nor is it bas- 
ed on ethnic or linguistic consi- 
derations. In fact, they say there 
is no other State in India which 
has got so much of racial hetero- 
geneity as the present State of 
Jammu & Kashmir. 

I feund that Sheikh Abdullah's 
followers are not very much 
worked up about the Karan Singh 


. plan. According to them it is 


based not on linguistic considera- 
tions, while Dr Karan Singh has 
szid nothing about the status of 
the Pak-occupied Azad Kashmir 
area; should it form part of his 
Valley State of Kashmir or should 
it form a separate entity. Dr 
Karan Singh’s reply to such criti- 
cism i$ that he was not actually 
redrawing the map of Kashmir 
along linguistic frontiers. If that 
was to be done, then there were 
many areas inside the present 
valley such as Gurez where non- 
Kashmiris constitute the majority. 
He says that he is suggesting 
nothing more than a sensible 
constitutional re-arrangement. If 


‘in the process it helps to stabilise 


the politics of the valley, it would 
bs an additional gain and he 
seemed to feel that his plan would 
help to minimise many of the 
present tensions of the State of 
Jammu & Kashmir. 

In this connection one has to 
refer to the recent Jammu agita- 
tion in the course of which de- 
mands fora better deal for the 
Jammu people were raised. This 
preceded the agitation of the 
Kashmiri Pandits., It is interest- 
ing to note that the Dogras who 
constitute the majority in the 
Jammu region are not particular- 
ly enthusiastic about the demands 
ofthe Kashmiri Pandits for a 
larger share in Government em- 
ployment. The Leader of the 
Opposition in the J & K Assemb- 
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ly while sympathising with the 
Pandits having to face police 
repression added a rider that his 
party would not be interested in 
backing the claims of the Pandits 
with regard to a higher quota in 
Government service. The Gajen- 
dragadkar Commission which will 
go.into the question of regional 
imbalances in Kashmir will natu- 
rally have to take up the question 
of the Jammu people also, and it 
looks as if the Karan Singh plan 
has in a way been able to create 
a base, for itself in the Jammu 
region. ` 

. Will the Karan Singh Plan 
satisfy Sheikh Abdullah and his 
supporters ? This isa doubtful 
question because what Sheikh 
Abdullah is'demanding is not 
just à constitutional re-arrange- 
ment beginning with the present 
set-up, but, essentially a political 
rethinking by which the Kashmiri 
people's sense of identification 
with the rest of of India could be 
realized; and also to make it 
durable, an understanding with 
Pakistan should be worked out. 

However, I noticed this time 

that there is much less of denun- 
ciation of the Karan Singh plan 
than there was when first mooted. 
Whether Dr Karan Singh's eleva- 
tion to the Central Cabinet will 
give him an opening for canvass- 
ing support for his plan is not yet 
clear, The fact that he is engag- 
ed in trying to seriously appraise 
the situation and to grope for a 
way-out is considered by many 
as a significant indication of his 
readiness to participate in any 
negotiations for bringing abouta 
settlement in Kashmir. 


* * * 


N? generalisation of the Kashmir 
situation is possible, least of 
all for an outside observer. How- 
ever, three points have to be 
borne in mind, and they should 
set the priorities so far as the 
Kashmir problem is concerned. 
First, the deed for a proper 
understanding with Sheikh Ab- 
dullah and his supporters. Instead 
of harbouring the illusion that a 
detained Sheikh has lost much 
ofhis popularity, it would per- 
haps be necessary for New Delhi 
to work out a strategy by which 
Sheikh Abdullah's standing and 
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competence could be harnessed 
in the interest not only of Kash- 
mir but of the country as a whole. 
It must not be forgotten that 
Sheikh Abdullah is one of the 
few outstanding leaders still 
amongst us since the days. of the 
freedom: struggle, and if he is 
provided a wider horizon on this 
side of the Banihal, it would be 
all to tbe good of the country as 
a whole. 

This enjoins that when he is re- 
leased, as he must be—the sooner 
the better—there should be a con- 


certed effort to win him over and | 


not to repeat the disastrous line 
allowed to be followed by Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed in 1958 in 
trying to proyoke and corner 
him. And in this task, the Left 
forces have a special responsi- 
bility, since they can help to bring 
Sheikh Abdullah back "into -the 
mainstream of.-the democratic 
movement. : 

. Secondly, there should be an 
attempt to offer to the Kashmiri 
people the maximum amount of 
autonomy in consonance with 
their remaining within the Indian- 
Union. If such terms could be 
Offered to Nagas, there is no 
reason why a similar treatment 
should not be meted out to the 


Kashmiris. Actually, the principle | 


of maximum autonomy was writ 
large in the Delhi Agreement, 
which even conceded a separate 


State Flag for Kashmir. But the _ 


Delhi Agreement was envisaged as 
a tentative understanding, and it 
is time that the principle of 
autonomy for Kashmir is worked 
outin detail through free and 
frank negotiation with the leaders 
of Kashmir. Perhaps a round 
table with leaders representing all 
shades of Kashmiri opinion may 
help. ! 

In this connection, one has to 
recall what Nehru had said in 1952 
in all solemnity in Parliament: “So 
while the accession was complete 
in law andin fact, the other fact 
which has nothing to do with the 
law also remains, namely, our 
pledge to the people of Kashmir— 
if you like, to the people of the 
world—that this matter can be 


. reaffirmed or cancelled or cut out 


by the people of Kashmir if they 
so wish, We do not want to win 
people against their will and with 
the help of armed force; and if 


the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
State so wish it, to part. company ` 
from us, they can go their way 
and we shall go our way. We 
want no forced marriages, no 
forced unions like this. . .. 

So, we accept this basic pro- 
position that this question is 
going to be decided finally by the 
goodwil and pleasure of the 
people of Kashmir, not, I say, by 
the goodwill and pleasure of 
even this Parliament if it so 
chooses, not because this Parlia- 
ment may not have the strength 
to decide it—I do not deny that— 
but because this Parliament has 
not only laid.down in this parti- 
cular matter that a certain policy 
wil be pursued in regard to 
Jammu & Kashmir State but it 
has been our policy...... 

But whether it is à pain and a 
torment, if the people of Kashmir 
want to go out, let them go 
because we. wil not keep them 
against their will however painful 
it may be to us. That is the 
policy that India will pursue, and 


. bécause India will pursue that 


policy the people will not leave 
her, the people will cleave to her 
and come to her. Because the 
strongest bonds that bind will not 
be the bonds of your armies or 
even of your Constitution to 
which so much reference has been 
made, but bonds which are stron- 
ger than the Constitution and 
Jaws and ‘armies—bonds that - 
bind through love and affection 
and understanding of various 
people...... R 

While the context has changed 
since 1952, the need for winning 
back the confidence ofthe Kash- 
miri masses cannot be minimised. 
Andif thisis done boldly and 
with imagination there is little 
ground of pessimism about the 
possibility of solving the Kashmir 
problém. In fact, this would help 
to consolidate better relations with. 
Sheikh Abdullah and his fol 
lowers, just as a rapprochement 
with them will help to win back 
the confidence of the Kashmiri 


-people. 


Thirdly, in dealing with the 
Kashmir question there should be 
more determined effortsto estab- 
lish better relations with Pakistan. 
Ifthe cold war between super- 
powers could be reduced, there 
is no reason why the cold war 
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between India and Pakistan 
should be kept up, andin this 
respect the responsibility of India’ 
for trying to reduce the cold war 
tension is as muchas that of 
Pakistan. In some respects, one 
is tempted to say that India as 
the senior partner in the sub- 
continent with greater command 
of resources and experience is 


.  . Termination 


N this article, an attempt is 
made to analyse the impact of 
the trade union movement on 
the law relating to termination of 
service in the non-Government 
sector, whether public or private. 


Security of service is one of 
the foremost - demands of the 
workers. For a long time, the 
conditions determining’ the termi- 
nation of service of industrial 
workers were laid down by the 
general law of contract and the 
concept of master and servant. 
The service of a worker could be 
terminated in terms of any speci- 
fic contract of service subsisting 
between the particular worker 
and the employer. In the absence 
of such a contract, the general 
law of master and servant pre- 
vailed, This, in fact, meant that 
. unless modified by a particular 
contract of service, the master 
had complete and absolute power 
to terminate the services of the 
servant. 


Termination of service is a 
general term which includes 
dismissal, discharge, termination 
simpliciter and retrenchment. 


Let us take the case of dis- 
missal first. 


A worker who is dismissed 
not only loses his job; he gets a 
number of other punishments 
which are incidental to the dis- 
missal order.’ First of all, he is 
not entitled to any certificate 
from his employer. Even if he 
has putin years of service and 
made just one lapse for which he 
is dismissed, he cannot demand a 
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expected to show a greater degree 
ofstatesmanship than perhaps is 
possible for Pakistani leacers con- 
tinuously cooped up with a sense 
of complex in dealing with India. 
Such a move itself wauld help 
to settle the Kashmir problem 
just as “much asthe so'ution of 
the Kashmir problem itself will in 
its turn help strengthen the 


better 


relations between India 
and Pakistan. 

However, the wider question 
of Indo-Pak relations has to be 
dealt with in greater detail and 
can be the subject of another 
round of discussion not neces- 
sarily to be tagged to any report 


on Kashmir. 
(Concluded) 


of Service : TU Impact on Law 


SATISH LOOMBA 


certificate and this may prevent 
him from finding anotaer job. 
Secondly,-he loses the employers’ 
share: of Contribution to his 
provident fund. Thirdly, in most 
cases where there is a gratuity 
scheme, he will not be entitled 
to any gratuity; and lastly, under 
the Payment of Bonus Act, he 
will be deprived of his bonus, 
even though he has worked 
satisfactorily for the wnole of 
the year, ifhe is dismissed on 
account of specified mis :onduct. 
Thus he gets four different puni- 
shments for the same offence, 
only one .of which has been 
awarded and four are corsequen- 
tial, Surelya unique position. 

As stated above, the question 
of dismissal was governed by the 
law of master and servant of the 
general law of contract fcr a long 
time. The first major break- 
through came through the 
Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act and the Irdustrial 
Disputes Act of 1947. 

The first of these defired what 
a major misconduct is, end laid 
downa procedure for d:smissal, 
including holding of an inquiry 
by the employer before d'smissal. 
But the Standing Orders Act 
applies only to establ:shments 
where more than 100 persons are 
employed. Smaller units re out- 
side its purview. 

The Industrial Dispttes Act 
established for the whole country 
asystem of adjudication for indus- 
tria] disputes. In the ccurse of 
these adjudications, a hige case 
law has grown and thouzh it is 
not statute, it has acquied the 


force of statute. It is now estab- 
lished that a worker cannot be 
dismissed unless he has been pro- 
perly charge-sheeted for a specific 
offence, an inquiry conforming to 
the principles of natural justice 
has been held and his guilt 
established. 

These appear to be important 
gains. But the lacunae are many 
and Vital, and employers take 
full advantage of these. As the 
position now stands, the courts 
cannot interfere if a proper 
inquiry has been held, if there is 
no Victimisation; and in any case, 
they cannot go into the quantum 
of punishment. In other words, 
if the employer has held an 
enquiry which is technically cor- 
rect, for all practical purposes 
his orders will prevail. Surely, 
another position which is uni- 
que—for itis the employer who 
brings a charge against the 
worker, it is he who issues a 
charge-sheet, it is he who prose- 
cutes, itis he who judges and it 
is he who awards the punishment. 
On top of it, the courts hold that 
if he has complied with the 
technicalities of a correct inquiry, 
etc., the courts will not interfere. 
Even if the punishment of dis- 
missal is not warranted, if the 
inquiry is correct, the court will 
not intervene. So all that the 
employers now do is to appoint 
an expert to hold the inquiry. 
Another expert puts the emplo- 
yer's case and the guilty worker 
who is mostly illiterate or semi- 
literate is supposed to look after 
his own case because by right he 
cannot appoint anyone else as his 
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representative in the inquiry. 
More loaded dice is difficult to 
imagine. 

. The trade unions are therefore 
demanding that the courts be 
empowered to go into the merits 
of the case and the quantum of 
punishment. They are demand- 
ing that the worker be allowed to 
be represented by an official of 
his union. The employers natu- 
rally oppose any suci changes. 

In a recent case, the Labour 
Court held that the dismissal was 
bad and illegal because the 
Works Manager who had issued 
the dismissal order had no autho- 
rity to do so. The worker was 
reinstated. The management 
went in appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court up- . 
held the judgment. This whole 
process took over two years and 
cost the union hundreds of rupees. 
The management reinstated the 
worker, but simultaneously 
handed him a fresh dismissal 
order, based on the same old 
charge-sheet and the same inquiry 
proceedings and findings, but 
this time signed by a man who 
was authority to dismiss! Now 
the worker is asked to go to 
court again, be without a job for 
another two or three years, spend 
money afresh and -go through 
tortuous litigation de novo. 

Therefore on the very, vital 
question of dismissal, the trade 
unions have made very limited 
advance. 

A recent amendment to the 
Industrial Disputes Act has gone 
along way in removing a big 
hurdle which previously was there. 
The Courts had held that in order 
to qualify as an industrial dispute 
.capable adjudication under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, a dispute 
must have the backing of a- size- 
able number of workmen of that 
particular concern. This was 
specially irksome in the case of 
concerns where unions are being 
formed for the first time. As soon 
as employers come to know of 
such à move, they would dismiss 
the leaders, and the rest of the 
workers, with no experience of 
the TU movement and with a low 
level of consciousness, would be 
cowed. The dismissed men would 
notget the open and avowed 
support of their co-workes and 
their case would be thrown out ~ 
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. termination 


of court as not constituting a pro- 
per industrial dispute. 

“Now, after a long struggle, 
the law has been altered and 
disputes relating to dismissal will 
in all cases be treated as industrial 
disputes whether or not tney are 
sponsored by the co-workers of 
the dismissed worker. 

Recently another demand has 
been partially secured by the 
workers. It was the practice of 
employers to issue a charge-sheet 
and then suspend a worker pend- 
ing inquiry. This inquiry and 
the consequent orders on it would 
be kept dragging for years. In 
the meantime, unless specifically 
provided in the particular Stand-, 
ing Orders applicable to the 
concern, the suspended man 
would not get any pay or allow- 
ance. I have known cases where 
workers have been kept suspen- 
ded for 2 to 3 years. Now, after 
persistent pressure from the 
workers, the Government has 
incorporated a provision in the 
Standing Order under which sus- 
pension allowance „will be .given 
pending inquiry. 

One of the most obnoxious 
practices regarding dismissal 
relates to the public sector. 
Here the managements call for 
police verification of tre antece-- 
dents of each worker. In case 
such verification makes the 
worker ‘undesirable’ in the eyes 
and the sole discretion of the 
management, the worker is 
forthwith dismissed. There are 
cases where a worker, after years 


.Of service in a public sector enter- 


prise has gone to another. He 
is dismissed by the new enter- 
prise on the basis of such verifica- 
tion, as in his first employment 
he was active in-the TU move- 
ment. Even the reason for 
dismissal is not conveyed to the 
worker, no chance is given to 
him to contest the police report. 
And in any case that in the 
middle of the 20th century, ‘with 
a' Constitution providing for 
freedom of association, a 
worker in the public sector can 
still be dismissed on the basis 
ofa police report, isa revealing 
commentary on the pattern of 
existing society. 

With regard to discharge and 
simpliciter, the 
workers bave made some advance. 


` Courts have held that these can- 


otn be availed of by the employer 
to avoid holding a proper 
inquiry. 

The only real ad?ance has 
been made in respect of retrench- 
ment. ; 

The Industrial Disputes Act 
lays down specific conditions 
regarding retrenchment. The 
workman has to receive notice of 
one month or pay in lieu thereof 
and also compensation calculated 
at the rate of 15 days’ wages for 
-each year of service, 

This was a big advance on 
the previous position. Though 
security of service was not 
obtained, yet some relief, how- 
ever small, was obtained for the 
worker. Secondly, the worker 
could challenge retrenchment on 
the ground that it was illegal 
inasmuch as mandatory provisions 
oflaw had been violated in a 
particular case and he could then 
get the relief of being treated as 
if he had net been retrenched. 
Workers could also challenge the 
justifiability of retrenchment on 
the grourds of its being mola 
fides or not warranted. In this 
case also, the retrenchment 
could be set aside. 

For the first time, law in- 
corporated the position that the 
last to come to a job would be 
the first to go in case of retrench- 
ment. In other words, while 
retrenching, seniority had pre- 
ference for job security. 

Eor some years, the provisions _ 
regarding retrenchment were ^ 
also applied in case of closure. 
But then the Supreme Court 
madea distinction between clo- 
sure and retrenchment in a going 
concern. In case of total closure 
of a factory, workers were: dep- 
rived of any relief. 

Trade unions agitated and 
got an amendment in the law by 
which relief was specifically in- 
cluded in case of closures. 

This, in brief, is the present 
position with regard to security 
of service and the various ways 
by which employment can be 
ended, Years of ceaseless struggle 
have made some impact on the 
law and the case law. Yet the 
essential and hard reality of the 
capitalist structure in this vital 
question remains almost unal- 
tered, The assault continues. 
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. How Public Sector is Undermined ; 


D two recent speeches, Deputy 


Prime Minister Morarji Desai | 


lashed out at the LIC because in 
his opinion its work is not 
being done as it should be. The 
burden of his speeches while 
inaugurating the Delhi Insurance 
Institute and the Rajkot Divisio- 
nal Office of the LIC later was 
that the LIC did not fulfil expecta- 
tionsin efficiency and economy. 
Policy-holders' 
enlistment of business were poor. 
He however, stressed the import- 
ance of insurance, both life and 
general, to mop up people's savings 
and wanted to see a time when 
everybody in the country was 
insured. He also ^ advocated 
automation and said that staff 
rendered surplus would be emp- 
loyed as business would increase. 
He has also been reported to have 
parried questions on the issue of 
nationalisation. : 

The truth is that, unliké some 
other private or public sector 
undertakings, the LIC has fulfilled 
the much-desired need to finance 
key Industries and housing pro- 
jects. Its investment in shares 
and debentures is specially note- 
worthy. Even the Government 
which initially gave Rs. 5 crores 
could get Rs. 12 crores by now, 
keeping its principal intact. 
Further, the much-talked-about 
expense-ratio has also not yet 
exceeded the 15 percent limit 
fixed by Parliament in spite of 
the serious price spurt and the. 
DA, paid to the employees. 
Prior to nationalisation the aver- 
age management expense of all 
the 256 insurance companies was 
about 174 per cent of the annual 
premium whereas the  expense- 
ratio of the LIC was reduced to 
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servicing and 


"new business worth Rs 
crores up to 30 September 1967 


- J.K. BAJPAI 


11 per cent during 1957, 1958 and 
1959 in spite of the fact that the 
rate of premium was recuced by 
Re 1. Ascrutiny of the wage 
bill of the LIC would alsc clarify 
that in the last five years the 
ratio to the total amourtin the 
case of Class I Officers registered 
a high water mark (204 ser cent 
rise) whereas in the case >f Class 
IIl and IV it was only 94 per 
cent. The eniployees maintained 
a high sènse of. economie discip- 
line, loyalty and sincerity, as is 
evident from the rising fgures of 
business every year in pite of 
recession and inflation. To cite 
the latest figures the LIC -ecorded 
264.37 


in the first six months of this 
year. This means an increase of 
Rs. 4.59 crores fromthe corres- 
ponding period last year. Isita 
small achievement ? The Finance 
Minister seems to thik that 
unless everybody is insared the 
LIC has done nothing. It is a 
good perspective but it cannot 
act as a morale-booster to LIC 
employees, as insurance, besides 
literacy and insurance-ccnscious- 
ness, also depends upon the 


growth rate of per capita income: 


in the country. À 
' Even the ratio ot pro- 
posals converted into - policies 
has risen to 94 per cent. n ‘1966 
as compared to 80 or 84 in 
1958-59.. It has also beer noticed 
thatthe.staff strength «lid not 
register a rise so asto catch up 
with the growth in the number of 
policies. This is evidently a 
causeofunrest in the LC and 
the staff cannot be expected to 
put its best performance in such 
circumstances. Further, as the 
Chairman of the LIC zdmit.ed 
in his speechto the 8th Divisio- 
nal Managers’ Conference, there 
is too much centralisacion of 
functions in the LIC. 

There is no coorcination 
among the different depamments. 


Besides, as Sri S. S. Khera pointed 
„Outin his book ‘Government in 
Business",the LIC has’ the lar- 
gest number of nominated direc- 
tors on its Boaid. The Invest- 
ment Committee comprising 
seven members exercises all func- 
tions of the Board in the most 
vital matters relating to invest- 
ment. The Board of Directors, 
Zonal Advisory Boards and Policy 
Holders’ Councils, all have nomi- 
“nated members belonging to the 
ruling orcapitalist class. Can they 
givea new line of thinking or 
provide scientific management ? 
Have they everthought of reduc- 
ed premiums and incentives to 
administrative staff by way of 
better promotion policy and a 
system of awards? They are 
least concerned with all this. 
Suggestions by employees' 
organisations were spurned. 
They only think of labour-saving 
devices, which in my opinion will 
be disastrous for the LIC be- 
causelarge-scale automation as 
practised every where amidst 
cries of “Swadeshi” and “self- 
sufficiency” can hardly make us 
the USA in one day as our 
Finance Minister erroneously 
seems to think. : 

The gravest danger to public 
seczor-undertakings like the LIC 
is from the bureaucrats who, 
hand in glove with capitalists, 
are against the very: concept of 
public sector. Two such retired 
officials, viz., Sri H. M. Patel and 
Sri N. Dandekar, are propagating 
against the nationalisation of 
general insurance and are askirg 
the employees through personal 
letters not to demand nationalisa- 
tion if they desire security of ser- 
vice. Only some months back 
thev, along with the Finance 
Minister, were mocking at the 
idea of nationalisation of general 
insurance en the ground that 
it would not be profitable. If it 
willnot be profitable, why this 
restlessness? Why these big 
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advertisements and hoardings ? 
Why has their Association collect- 
ed about Rs 6lakhs for the 
campaign ? Why did a subsidi- 


ary of the LIC also donate to - 


this fund ? This is the politics 
of these so-called non-political 
bureaucrats—the hidden agents 
of the private sector inthe public 
sector. 

The report of four economists 
submitted to the AICC by Sri 
Chandra Sekhar, MP, on the 
question of bank nationalisation. 
The economists explained that 


nationalisation of industries and 


financial institutions had been 
resorted to even by ‘some capita- 
list countries to strengthen and 
stabilize their economies. 
Nationalisation of banks would 
reduce concentration of economic 
power in a few hands, 
ensure resource mobilisation 
from the rural community, pro- 
vide more stability in the function- 
ing of credit institutions and 
foster the objective of inter-sec- 
toral and inter-regional growth 
inthe economy which are not 
possible to achieve through the 
private sector. The economists 
observed that during the 12-year 
period from 1953 to 1965, loans 
advanced by banks for agricul- 
ture not only declined in absolute 
terms but with regard to the 
proportion to the total funds 
(3.8 per cent to 0.2 per cent), On 
the other hand, debts owed by 
bank directors or their companies, 
which stood at Rs 56 crores at 
the end of 1954, had risen to Rs 
29] crores in December 1965. 
Over Rs 317 crores were given 
to bank directors and their com- 
panies in 1965. The actual loan 
figures might be between Rs 600 
and 700 crores if allowance is 
made for indirect loans and ad- 
vances to bank directors. 

Bank deposits increased from 
Rs 908 crores in 1951 to Rs 


` 3,073 crores in 1965 (Rs 3,500 


crores at present), The number 
of scheduled and non-scheduled 
banks came down from 566 in 
1951 to-109 in 1965. Fortynine 
per cent of the shares of a leading 
bank were held by 3 per cent of 
the share holders and 36 per cent 
Of the shares were owned byl 
per cent of the share-holders. 

The deposits with the State 
Bank of India, Rs 220 crores in 
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: revealed that 


- effecting 


1955, roseto Rs 677 crorcs in 
1965—this fact retritted the argu- 
ment that after bank nationalisa- 
tion public deposits would fail. 

A survey of the directorships 
of 20 leading banking companies 
a total of 188 
persons served as directors on 
them. These directors also hold 
1,452 directorships in other coin- 
panies. In the General Insur- 
ance sectors, New India Assur- 
ance Co Ltd alone controls 
about 25 per cent of the 


business not because of its 
superiority in the. matter of 
servicing, but because of its 


control vesting in the house of 
Tatas who place their own busi- 
ness with the company. Similar 
is the case with Ruby General 
Insurance Co. Ltd., which is 
controlled by the house of Birlas. 
In 1966 the total paid-up capital 
of all the Indian insurers in the 
private sector was Rs 9.64 crores. 
The profit earned was Rs 5 crores 
ona paid-up capital of Rs 10 
crores. Itis a substantial return 
to the insurers which many 
industrialists would envy. 

It is estimated that a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent of gross 
premium which is paid in the_ 
shape of illegal rebating to a 
few individual industrialists would 
be saved to the nationlised in- 
stitution. This, factor alone 
would increase the profits of the 
industry by 6 to 7 crores. As 
such, the potential profitability of 
the industry is more than Rs 15 
crores a year, The resources at 
the disposal of general insurers 
are equally substantial, say about 
Rs 150 crores. Out of this, more 
than 75 per cent will be avail- 
able for ready investment and 25 
per cent may be left in cash or 
liquid assets for meeting out- 
standing claims. Is this not a 
substantial gain to the national 
economy ? Further, nationalisa- 
tion of banks and general insur- 
ance will end the hold of mono- 
poly capital which by way of 
overdrafting, rebating, under- 
invoicing Or over-invoicing con- 
tinues to sap the vitals of our 
economic system. Even then, 
simply by agreeing to nationalisa- 
tion of General Insurance in 
principle at the Jabalpur AICC 
Session on the one hand and 
“social control" by 


nominating bureaucrats or Tatas 
or Birlas on the Boards of Direc- 
tors of banks as isdone in the 
LIC, no good can be done. 

A detailed study of the direc- 
torships of five leading banks 
revealed that through common 
directors these five banks were 
connected with 33 insurance com- 
panies, six financial] institutions, 
25 investment centres, 584 manu- 
facturing and other companies 
and 25 trading companies and 
15 non-profit-making associa- 
tions. 

The criticism by advocates of 
free enterprise is about '*morio- 
poly" control and inefficiency in 
the public sector. But these 
arm-chair critics forget -about 
tariffs and cartels, The tariff 
tules prevalent in the General 
Insurance sector impart the 
character of monopoly to Gene- 
ral Insurance business. But in 
spite of the control exercised by 
the Controller of Insurance, 
these rules are violated with dex- 
terity. — Rebating, overdrafting 
and payment of false claims are 
notfew.  Comingto efficiency, 
the progress ofthe LIC and the 
SBI inthe face of competition 
may not be spectacular but it 
cannot be said to be bad. At 
least the public has confidence 
about the stability of these in- 
stitutions. Even if the LIC pays 
claims late, there is no chance 
of its being liquidated before any 
claims are paid. 

The fact is that the, private 

sector realities are hidden behind 
the iron curtain in this country. 
This can be proved if a thorough 
probe is allowed by the Govern- 
ment. : 
In the LIC a retired Civil 
Servant belonging to the ICS 
coterie is ruling the LIC today 
with the help of other officers 
mostly from erstwhile insurers. 
Their main occupation is to en- 
joy life, make out huge TA 
bills and hold conferences. Their 
main aim seems to be bring dis- 
credit to the LIC and get it 
denationalised, and prepare the 
ground for general insurance 
and banking to remain in private 
hands. Progressive ^ citizens 
should rise against such elements 
and oppose all clever moves of 
the Finance Minister and his 
Government in this direction. 
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W* were at school then. At 
lunch once a friend, all ex- 
citement, came to our table, an 
opened-out magazine in his hand. 
“Look”, he said, “Can you be- 
lieve it? He smokes." We wouldn't 
believe. So we forgot the food and 
pored over the photograph in- 
stead. He did smoke, but in our 
young, immature, idealistic minds 
the image of Jawaharlal Nehru 
was such that it took quite some 
time to get adjusted to this new 
idea. Once we did, however, we 
loved him more for that. He was 
our hero, our inspiration, after 
all, and whatever he was and did, 
good or bad, was immensely 
admirable. 

There were so many things we 
admired about him then. His 
immaculate—and absolutely 
Indian—dress. That rose. The 
patch of bald pate whenever he 
did not have his Gandhi cap on, 
with silver lining on the sides. 
Those clear, bright blue eyes. 
His slow, deliberate manner of 
speaking. That most natural 
smile. The way he lost his temper, 
and violently so. His signature, 
and what distance we wouldn't 
go to get it personally from him, 
the signature and more : the 
tweakingof our cheeks anda pat 
on the back. 

I remember there had been a 
student riot in our: town and 
when things were really getting 
bad, Jawaharlal had to come him- 
self and settle matters. He was to 
speak at the local Gandhi Maidan 
' and even though some of us lived 
about five miles away, we just 
had to go and have our ‘darshan’. 
Conveyance was difficult to get 
that afternoon. But that did not 
deter four brave young souls 
with not so sturdy feet from 
jogging the whole way and jostle 
through the turbulent crowd, all 
just to have a close look at him. 
Jawaharlal's magnetism was 
such. 

This was one occasion when 
he thoroughly lost his temper. 
Hé was speaking slowly, softly, 
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as he was accustomed :o. In the 
middle, some college students 
interrupted him and szid some- 
thing odd. He threw the mike aside 
raised his voice to a frightening 
pitch, and for the next five minutes 
lectured them on  irresponsibi- 
lity and its consequences. While 
he spoke, all agitated and fuming, 
the crowd was absolutely quiet, 
listening intently. Suddenly he 
dropped his voice, the zone was 
casual once more, and our Prince 
Charming was with vs again. 
Needless to say, Neh:u's visit 
calmed the students end soon 
afterwards they called off their 
strike unconditionally. 

In the beginning it wes mainly 
the physical characteristics, the 
visible attributes of J:waharlal 
that attracted us so muc% to him. 


When we grew slightly clder, the - 


plan of admiration shifted from 
the physical to the mental. As we 
read more about him andj by him 
and understood him on a maturer 
level than earlier, it was the essen- 
tial dynamism of all he thought 
and did that won us over. The 
highly logical and scieniific bent 
of mind that he had. Hi: tremen- 
dous sense of  respcnsibüity. 
The burning patriotism. These 
inspired us and continue to do 
so, Somewhere in his ‘‘Auto- 
biography" he writes : ‘‘..That 
visit was a revelation to me. 
We found the whole countryside 
afire with enthusiasm ani full of 
a strange excitement... Looking 
at them and their misery and 
overflowing gratitude, I was 
filled with shame and :orrow.. 
A new picture of India seemed to 
rise before me, naked, starving, 
crushed, and utterly miserable. 
And their faith in us. casual 
visitors from the distant city, 
embarrassed me and filled me with 
a new responsibility that frigh- 
tened me." 

This is how Jawaharlal felt and 


: thought in the early *20s. This was 


the way many others must have 
thought too. Even now, a number 
of us feel that a lot is to be done 


, Jawaharlal : Some Impressions 


-to solve our innumerable pro- 


blems, economic, social and poli- 
tical. But how many of us actually 
carry these ideas into action? 
Here lay the basic difference 
between Jawaharlal and any 
other Indian of his times. He did ' 
not stop at the dynamism of 
thought but extended it into 
activity. It is this facet of Jawahar- 
lal, if no other, that the youth 
of India can emulate. 

Once he realised his responsi- 
bilities, he shrugged off the com- 
placency characteristic of his 
class, the bourgeoisie. He got 
engaged, inexitricably so, in the. 
struggle for independence. Once 
independence was won, and the 
basic desire of all Indian fulfilled— 
freedom—he engaged himself 
in the task of reconstruction of 
the country, Perhaps he overreach- 
ed himself. And a lot can be said 
against the policies he formulated 
and eventually implemented in his 
last years. For instance, his pre- 
occupation with “Panch Sheel” 


. never seemed right to the prag- 


matists amongs us. But, after 
all, Jawaharlal was not a god as 
millions were wont to consider 
him. He was very much a human 
being like all the rest. Therefore, 
it is not so much his mistakes as 
his positive, contributions to the 
cause of his country and his 
countrymen that should be em- 
phasised. If we consider him one 
of us, and then find out how he 
differed, how he was unique— 
this approach would benefit us, 
especially youth, considerably. 
It was so easy to worship him 
as a demi-god. It was equally 
easy to revile him as a politician, 
as an ordinary man who made the 
most of his opportunities. It is 
quite difficult, however, merely.to 
study him—just as if one were 
reeding a poem—and see what 
was understandable about him. 
It is the last task that is under- 
taken here—of recording certain 
impressions about a man we all 
were interested in, one way or 
another: Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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Br for the superb performance 
of James Shepherd, Yatrik’s 
Victim of Duty by Eugene Ione- 
sco was in the danger of be- 
cofing another minor  irrita- 
tion. Ishan Kapur, with his 
soft adolescent ^ voice 
cherubic face that assure.us that 
he would always be on the side of 
angels, was ill-fitted for the role 
of a cruel ruthless inquisitor. He 
also shadowed over Indira Joshi 
who is otherwise pretty good but 
too delicate to play a battling 
witless Madeleine, a complex crea- 
ture, tussling and tumbling, trap- 
ped in many roles and charged by 
many hungers and emotions. Light 
effects appear excellent but are 
really inadequate, 
between a change from one scene 
to another. Freny Bhownagary, 
it seems, could handle with great 
difficulty this rather difficult and 
intricate play, which is deadly 
cross between human beings and 
their shadows, between the cons- 
cious and subconscious,. between 
. the spiritual and the material, bet- 
ween the hysterical and the sym- 
bolic, between comedy and terror, 
between atavistic longing and 
death wish (called Nirvana by 
Ionesco), between those who are 
doomed and those who resist—in 
short Ionesco’s total nightmare 
and his total philosophy. 

Let us first hear Ionesco himself 
on the play's philosophy. Accord- 
ing to him, drama oriented to- 
wards some defined goal “‘con- 
ceals man from himself and cuts 
him off from his most deeply re- 
pressed desires, his most essential 
needs, his myths, his indisputable 
anguish, his most secret reality 
and his dreams". -He adds, “I 
try to project onto the stage an 
inner drama (incomprehensible to 
myself) and tell myself that in any 
case, the microcosm being a small- 
scale reproduction of the macro- 
cosm, it may happen that this tat- 
tered and disjointed inner wcrld 
is in some way a reflection or a 
symbol of universal disruption. 
So there is no plot, no architec- 
tural construction, no puzzles to 
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and - 


particularly . 


be solved, only the inscrutable 
enigma of the unknown; ro real 
characters, just people without 
identity (at any moment they may 
contradict their own nature or 
perhaps one will change places 
with another) simply a sequence of 
events without sequence, a series 
of fortuitous incidents unlinked 
by cause and effect, inexplicable 
adventures, emotional - state, an 
indescribable tangle, but alive with 
intentions, impulses and discort- 
dant passions, steeped in contra- 
dictions”. i aee 

It is generally not known in 
India that Ionesco has chosen for 
his dislike two such widely diffe- 
rent writers as Brecht and Sartre. 
It would, therefore, have been 
appropriate to give side by side 
with Ionesco what the other two 
playwrights have to say on the 
subject of drama.. But this would 
take us far away from the present 
job and into the realm of the 
interminable sick old debate about 
art for art sake or -art for life. 
Most people are converging on 
the view that these two seemingly 
Opposite goals are two sides of 
the same problem. What is impor- 
tant to note here is that consider- 
able part of Ionesco's aforemen- 
tioned statement is downright 
existentialism and the last line 
“alive with intentions, impulses 
and discordant passions steeped 
in contradictions" is almost Bre- 
chtian. Whether it is Ionesco 
or any other dramatist like him, 
there is always a plot to kill a 
plct, a purpose to destroy a pur- 
pose, characterisation camouflag- 
ed as character assassination, some 
supreme egoist masquerading as 
a detached observer, nonconfor- 
mism but practised according to 
rules, macrocosmic chaos but also 
a respect for it as symbolized by 
an individual's tragedy, love for 
that bitch, reality that stirs hu- 
man conscience etc. 





This review was inadvertent- 
ly held over from week before 
last. The error is regretted. 

—Editor 





The Victims of Duty 


It is the shadow of Freud that 
falls on every modern dramatist. 
Freud has shown that the un- 
conscious mind has remained pri- 
mitive and even anti-social how- 
ever developed and civilized our 
conscious mind may have become, 
An artist’s liberation is the libera- 
tion of the unconscious mind. The 
plays of the Absurd combine 
existentialism with Freud; they 
attempt to bring out the inner 
cruelty of the man and the human 
fungus from behind a civilized 
bearing. This is what Ionesco 
also does. He expertly juggles 
with the conscious arid the sub- 
conscious and as a master crafts- 
man plays tricks with human 
absurdities, paradoxes, contradic- 
tions etc. Victim of Duty is a kind 
of psycho-analysis of conformist 
boredom. The play ^begins by 
showing a man anda wife trapped 
in such frightful boredom and 
listleness as if they could go 
through life by mulling over an 
old newspaper. They are made to 
realize the awarefulness of their 
situation by an inquisitor turning 
one of them into a medium and 
hitting both of them through their 
bellies into the dizzying abyss of 
the dark subconscious. They end 
up with a dull torment of mulling 
a loaf of bread. 

Ionesco is clever, very clever 
indeed ! There is not one false 
note in the entire play of exhaust- 


ing, aimless roaming conversa- 


tions by which human beings are 
made to feel that their private 
lives are a series of traps surround- 
ed by evil all around. It is their 
own inner darkness that makes 
them smaller than life a: “rfs, 
fools and totally doom. SCO, 
the victim of self-conscious intel- 
lectuality, condemns reason 
rationality and intellect as habits 
of idiots engaged in food-stuffing, 
You can chew Jonesco, but you 
can never swallow him. The pre- 
sent production, however, you 
m only swallow without chew- 
ing ! 


—J. D. Sethi. 
MAINSTREAM 
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At the Neyveli Lignite Project, a complex of 1500 mm wide Duntop 
conveyor belts will carry an enormous 4,700 tonnes of overburden per 
hour at a belt speed of 240 metre per minute. Operating on. 
shiftable conveyors and handling lumpy and abrasive overburden. 
these belts—widest in India—cut both transport cost and time. 


Again, in the special field of mining, PVC fire resistant and enti-static 
belting which reduces the risk of underground fires, was first 
manufactured in India by Dunlop. Other important industrial products 
made by Dunlop India are Vee belts and Transmission belting 
for power transmission in all types of industry, and a wide variety 
of industrial hoses and adhesives. 


Wherever India's engineers and workers are racing 
against time, Dunlop products help in some way or other, 
giving the power and speed to fulfil target on schedule. 
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T= utter cynicism with which the Union Govern- 

ment, using a bureaucrat-Governor as its pawn 
and in collusion with charlatan politicians of the 
Congress and ex-Congress varieties, has dismissed the 
the lawfully constituted popular Government in 
West Bengal and installed in office a discredited puppet 
bodes ill for the future of democracy in the country. 
Few will be taken in by the ridiculous farce staged 
in Haryana with the assistance of a pliable Gover- 
nor in order to provide the Centre with an alibi and 
a facade of dealing in the same manner with both 
Rightist and Lefitist non-Congress Governments. It 
is now well known that Home Minister Chavan, 
bent upon obliging the vested interests in West 
Bengal by ousting the popular Government in that 
State, persuaded those of his Cabinet colleagues 
who were doubtful about the wisdom of the 
contemplated coup to agree by offering to provide 
them with a cover. 


The fate of the progressive Ministry in West Bengal 
is a watning to the people about the shape of things 
to come. The Congress Party, having lost in nine 
States and clinging on to power with a slender majo- 
rity at the Centre, is determined nov to allow the will 
of the people to prevail and to regain power, whatever 
the methods to be employed for the purpose. What 
Smt Indira Gandhi and company stage-managed 
in Kerala in 1959 was.as nothing compared to what 
the Government led by her has done now in West 
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Bengal; in Kerala eight years back local vested inte- . 
rests were able to organise a movement heavily finan- 
ced by interests outside the country and as a result 
a semblance of popular discontent was created. In 
West Bengai tlie masses are solidly behind the United 
Front, and those ranged against the Front are in 
no position to conduct a mass movement, let alone 
appeal to the people for support in their nefárious 
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game. The West Bengal United Front Government? No doubt in the coming weeks the’ armed might 
was in power entirely because of the people’s mandate, of the-Government at the Centre will be used to the 


and defections were engineered by groups which had’ 
got into the Front with the aim of sabotaging it 


from within. When they could not succeed in this, 


they found a willing accomplice in the Governor and 
the Centre, both of whom were determined to re- 


place the progressive regime by one that would not. 


embarrass. the Union Government's relations with 
Big Business and itsforeign patrons. If Smt Gandhi 
is unhappy with Sri Chavan's gamble, it is upto her 
to prove that she as .the Prime, Minister can~ assert 
over a power-drunk Home Minister. History shall 
judge her by her action and not by the verbiage in her 
plethora of platitudes. - E 
The obviotis-solution in the conditions prevailing 

in West Bengal was either to accept the Chief Mi- 
nister's judgement about the date on which the Ass- 

_ embly session should be called or to face-the challenge 
Of a mid-term election so that the people, on the 


basis of nine months’ experience, could:.decide by . 
whom they wanted to be governed; Neither the Cen- 


tral Government nor the Congress Party had .the 
courage to go to the people and seek a fresh verdict, 
for both knew in advance what the verdict would be. 
. "Hence the decision to discard democratic methods 
: and resort to high-handed and authoritarian action 
to set up a puppet regime headed by a convenient 
tool who, lacking mass backing, is ready to become 
'a marionette in the hands of Governor Dharam Virá 
and General] Manekshaw. And behind them all 
stand Sri Chavan, disrobed of his democratic preten- 
sions... 


. - 
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full in West Bengal to suppress the expression of 
populer anger at the dictatorial steps taken. It will 
not be surprising if on ‘the pretext that they were 
calling upon the people to protest leaders of the United 
Frontare clapped in jail, in order to protect the puppet 
“Government when it faces the Assembly next 
.week: For a time these anti-democratic forces may 
seem 2ffective in suppressing public opinion, but it 
will b- a mistake to think that the fascist ‘action 
engineered now will not have its repercussions be- 
fore long. The fears expressed by many progressive 
non-Congress leaders that so long as the Congress 
retain: power at the Centre, popular, progressive 
regimes at the State level will be in constant 
dange-, have proved true. The.people have now been 
taugh: the-lesson that if they want a change for the 
better it is not enough to defeat the Congress at the 
State evel, that the party should be driven out of the 
Centr: as well. 2j ' ; 


~ 
Y 


. It has also become clear now that the forces of 
réaction will unhestitatingly join -hands to thwart 
the people's aspirations. The parties of Right react- 
"ion; rormally.eloquent about the virtues of demo- 

cracy have not concealed their glee at the present 

betra-al of democracy by the Centre; these parties 

serve the same interests as the ruling clique at the 

Centze,. namely, Big Business and the rural rich. To 
'all o` them progressive parties and the masses are 
- both enemies. Democracy is sacred only so long as 
it serves their own interests and must be murdered 
the moment it takes on the appearance of being 
representative of the people's will. 


This is precisely what the progressive parties in 
Indiz have to learn from the West Bengal experience. 
The real struggle’ from now on is between Right 
and Left, between reaction and progress, between 
vested interests and the common people. Events have 
moved beyond the phase of spurious confrontation 
between’ Congress and 'non-Congress. 


The progressive parties, particularly the CPI, 
CP(T41), SSP, PSP etc, should now decide to stand 
together, assert their united voice in State Govern- 
ments in which they are. participating or get out of 
then, and organise a massive movement to assert 
the Gmocratic rights ofthe people. The new situation 
prov.des the acid test for Leftist Congressmen who 
have to decide whether they will toe the line of the 
reactionary leadership or identify themselves with 
the interests of the people by joining hands in the 
poptlar resistance to the rape of democracy. The 
mere academic debates on Ten-point Programmes 
wouid not be enough. Defence of democracy itself has 
become the key issue in the struggle, against Reac- 
tion. 


T the Centre’s black deed of last Tuesday leads 
to this result, the shame of West Bengal would have 
been avenged. 


Constitution and West Bengal 


HE constitutional questions 
that arose in West Bengal are 
of some considerable importance 
for the future of our country. 
They centre essentially around the 
extent of the powers of the Go- 
vernor and his relationship with 
his Council of Ministers, headed 
by the Chief Minister.' 

The facts necessary for deter- 
mination of the issues at stake 
may be first stated. 

(1) On August 2 when the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
was prorogued by the Governor, 
on the advice of his Council of 
Ministers, the Government headed 
by Sri Ajoy Mukerjee, had a 
majority in the Assembly that is, 
the provisions of Article 164 (2) 
had been complied -with : 
“The Council of Ministers shall 
be collectively responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly of a State.” 

(2) Under Article 174 (1), 
“six months shall not intervene 
between its (the Legislative’s) 
last sitting in one session and the 
date appointed for its first sitting 
in the next session." 4 

Therefore so far as West Bengal 
was concerned, the constitutional 
mandate on time in Article 174(1) 
would have been complied with 
if the Legislative Assembly is 
called by February 1, 1968. — 

(3) In the first week of Nov., 
1967, Dr.  Profulla Ghosh, a 
member of the Council of Minis- 
ters, submitted his resignation 
therefrom and a number of other 
MLAs (various figures such as 


150r17 are giveh) "informed" | 


the Governor of their decision 
to withdraw support for the 
Ajoy Mukerjee Government, 
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(4) The Governor would ap- 
pear to have informed the Chief 
Minister of this resignation (Dr. 
Ghosh)and the crossing-over of 
the MLAs and to have expressed 
the opinion that it would be best 
to convene the Legislative As- 
sembly as early as possible so as 
to “test?” the strength of the 
supporters of the Ministry. 


(5) The Chief Minister has 
replied that the Council of Minis- 
ters “advised? the Governor to 
convene the Assembly on Decem- 
ber 18, 1967—that is, well within 
the period referred toin Article 
174 (1). 

(6) The Governor persisted in 
requesting (or directing?—we do 
not know) the Council of Minis- 
ters to speed up the convening of 
the Assembly and is reported to 
have threatened that he may have 
to dismiss the Ministry if they did 
not heed his opinion. 

(7) The Council of Ministers 
decided to request the President 
to refer under Article 143 of the 
Constitution to the Supreme 
Court for ‘clarification’? seven 
constitutional points regarding 
the scope of the discretionary 
powers of the Governor. 

(8) The Council of Ministers, 


This article from the pen 
of former Advocate- General 
of Madras was received 
before the dismissal of the 
United Front Ministry in 
West Bengal by Governor 
Dharam Vira. As points 
raised in it have a direct 
bearing on the conduct of 
the Governor, it is being pub- 
lished here. —Editor 
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headed by the Prime Minister 
(that is, the Union Cabinet), 
has decided to reject the request 
of the Council of Ministers of 
West Bengal. 

The question sought to be 
referred covered the scope of the 
Governor's discretionary powers 
when acting under Articles 164 
and 174. 


* * * 


IB is necessary for the sake of 
clarity to separate the two 
questions, firstly the scope of the 
Powers of the Governor; secon- 
dly, the ad visability of a reference 
under Article 143. 

It is well to remember the 
Madhya Pradesh crisis, when one 
fine morning Sri D. P. Mishra, 
Chief Minister, during the course 
of a session of the Legislature, 
was informed that some 36 of his 
supporters had crossed over to the 
Opposition. Sri D. P. Mishra 
immediately advised the Governor 
to  prorogue the Legislature, 
which the Governor did. 

Meanwhile, Sri D. P. Mishra 
was reported as requesting the 
permission of the Congress High 
Command to advise the Governor 
to dissolve the Assembly and 
have mid-term election. At once 
the Opposition, Left and Right, 
attacked the Congress High Com- 
mand for its anti-democratic. 
intentions and so on. Ultimately 
the Council of Ministers headed 
by Sri D. P. Mishra resigned and 
the latter advised the ‘Governor 
to call theRajmata and request 
her to form a Council of Minis- 


- ters. 


On that occasion, I had 
written an article in Mainstream 
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criticising the Opposition for their 
erroneous „and anti-democratic 
interpretation of Constitution. 
The Opposition wanted the 
Governór to ignore’ Sri D. P. 
Mishra's advice. It wanted that 
he must exercise his alleged 
discretionary power and dismiss 
Sri D. P.Misbra's Council of 
Ministers, I entirely disagreed 
with this approach. According 
to my understanding it would 
open up the road for the Gover- 
nor to play “politics”, to intervene 
inthe political life of the State. 
And such intervention would 
necessarily be not the intervention 
of a single man, a Governor; but 
intervention of the’ Council of 
Ministers of the Union, whose 
nominee is the Governor and 
who ultimately in the last analysis 
must actas they direct. Thus,I 
concluded, the theory of dis- 
cretionary power being vested in 
the Governor in regard to power 
under Article 164 and 174 was 
reallya theory that ran against 
State autonomy. and facilitated 
Central intervention. in State 
politics even at the time when 
. Part VI ofthe Constitution was 

fully in operation. 

In relation to West Bengal, 
I hold the same view, The 
Governor can act only on the 
advice of his Council of Ministers 
. and has no discretion whatsoever 
. in relation to power exercised by 
him under Part VI ofthe Con- 
stitution; such is the meaning of 
Article 163 (1) of the Constitu- 
tion. Whether a Ministry has 
or has not been reduced to a 
minority can only be decided in 
terms of Article 163 (2). And 
when the Assembly should be 
summoned is laid down in Arti- 
cle 174 (1). 


If a Chief Minister postpones 
the convening of an Assembly; 
fearing he may have -lost his 
majority, he may be doing a 
politically annoying act but so 
long as he does not violate the six 
month rule in Article 174 (1), he 
is acting within the confines of the 
Constitution. The political wisdom 
of his act may be questioned be- 
fore the public. But no more. 


When on the advice of Sri 
D. P. Mishra, the  Madhya 
Pradesh Assembly was prorogued, 
I felt that it was entirely proper. 
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Why should not a Council of 
Ministers, headed by a Chief 
Minister, take stock of a new 
political situation, created by the 
treachery (according to him) of 
their colleagues? And equally I 
consider it is quite proper for Sri 
Ajoy Mukheriee and his colleagues 
to postpone convening of the 
Assembly till December 18 so as 
to take stock of the "change" 
brought about by Dr Profulla 
Ghosh and his followers. 

After all the passing of four 
weeks might also have led to some 
sobriety or wisdom dawning on 
either those who have crossed 
over, or those in the Cpposition 
today. Sri Ajoy Mukherji and 
his supporters were entitied to play 
for time in this manner, if they so 
wish; and such time snould be 
for a week or so (as in Sri D. P. 
Mishra’s case) or a month and 
more (as in West Bergal) isa 
matter that is incapable of legal 
or constitutional determination. 
It is a political decision. If right, 
it will strengthen the political 
influence of the Council of Minis- 
ters. If wrong, it will reduce it. 

So far as the right to advise 
dissolution—under article 174 (2), 
—l consider this is also a right 
vested in the Council of Ministers 
and may be exercised wnen con- 
sidered appropriate by it. In fact, 
the question of exercise 5f sucha 
ordinarily arises when a 
Council of Ministers is defeated 
in a Legislative Assembly, in 
terms of Article 164 (2). It is 


then faced with the clternative - 


either of advising the Governor 
to call the Leader of the ' Opposi- 
tion (or some other party) to form 
a Council of Ministers cr of advi- 
sing dissolution of the Legislature 
and holding cf a mid-term poll. 
Of course, if a Council of 
Ministers after having been defeat- 
ed in the Assembly -efuses to 
adopt either of these two alter- 
natives but illegally sticks on in 
office, then clearly since such 
action will be in violation of 
Article 164 (2), the President will 
have to act interms of Article 356 
since he would be satisfied that 
a situation has arisen in which the 
Government of the State cannot 
be carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion” and can dismiss the Minis- 
try. But even then it would not 


be for the Governor to-act in 
exercise of power under Part VI 
of the Constitution but only for 
the President acting under Part 
XVIII of the Constitution, 

To appreciate this, it is neces- 
sary to examine Article 356 care- 
fully : *356. (1) If the President, 
on receipt of a report from the 
Governor cf a State or otherwise, 
is satisfied that a situation has 
arisen in which the government of 
the State cannot be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of 
this Constitution, the President 
may by Proclamation— 

*(a) assume to himself all or 
any of the. functions of the 
Government of the State and all 
or any of the powers vested in or 
exercisable by the Governor or 
any body or authority in the State 
ather than the Legislature of the 
State; 

“(b) declare that the powers of 


the Legislature of the State shall 


be exercisable by or under the 
authority of Parliament; 

"(c) make such incidental and 
consequential provisions as appear 
to the President to be necessary 
or desirable for giving effect to 
the objects of the Proclamation, 
including provisions for suspend- 
ing in whole or in part the opera- 
tion of any provisions of this 
Constitution relating to any body 
or authority in the State : . 

“Provided that nothing in this 
clause shall authorise the Presi- 

ent to assume to himself any of 
the powers vested in or exercis- 
able by a High Court, or to sus- 
pend in whole or in part the ope- 
ration of any porvision of this 
Constitution relating to High 
Courts.” A 

Article 356 obviously covers a 
variety of different situations; and 
if it is merely a question of dis- 
missing the Ministry for violation 
ofthe Constitution and calling 
the Oppositing leaders to form a 
Ministry, resort to Article 356(a) 
is enough. If something more is 
to be done like dissolving the 
legislature, (b) and (c) come into 
operation, 

* * * 


T# other question that now 
remains for discussion 1s the 
judification for a reference under 
article 143 to the Supreme Court. 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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HEN at Jawaharlal Nehru's 
instance Sri Kamaraj decided 

to give up the Chief Ministership 
of Madras and take over as Con- 
gress President, it was widely felt 
that the office was being given a 
new importance and purpose. 
When shortly afterwards Jawahar- 
lal died and Sri Kamaraj played 
the pivotal role in ensuring the 
"smooth choice of a successor, 
these expectations seemed quite 
justified. For a time it looked as 
if the Congress President, unlike 
in the past, was destined to con- 
tribute decisively to the shaping 
of national policies in line with 

the Party's pledges. — - 

Sii Kamaraj had built up a 
reputation for personal integrity 
and was greatly respected in his 
home State, where he has not 
lost all of it even now despite his 


party's unprecedented ^ debacle. 


and his own defeat at the hands 
' of an unknown youth, In the 
past he had also given evidence 
of faith not only in Jawaharlal 
Nehru's leadership but in his pro- 
gressive ideals. The presidential 
address at Bhubaneswar and his 
many public utterances after as- 
suming the new office streng- 
thened the belief that Sri Kamaraj 
had the. capacity to prevent 
entrenched interests in the Con- 


gress from gaining the upper hand . 


‘in the organisation and in the 


Government, that he could mobi- . 


lise the rank and file for the task 
of socialist construction. The 
very fact that big business houses, 
their agents in the Party. the 
bureaucracy and the Capital’s 
sophisticated set were all equally 
resentful of Sri Kamaraj’s emer- 
gence on. the national scene 
helped to strengthen popular 
hopes about the growth of a 
new force which would put these 
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varied vested interests in their 
place and help the common 
people to come into their own. 
Indeed, Sri Kamaraj was joyously 
hailed as “the man of the masses" 
and in the absence of the reassur- 
ing presence of Jawaharlal at the 
helm, progressive. elements, par- 
ticularly in the Congress ranks, 
turned ‘to him for 
guidance and support. 
Today, at the end of nearly 


.four years, all these hopes and 


dreams lie shattered—almost as 
totally shattered as the central 
figure of the sad drama. 


Why has this situation come 
` about ?.What went wrong ? Even 


with the advantage of hindsight 
itis difficult to say that the 
expectations about Sri Kamaraj 
were merely the result of wishful 
thinking or that he could not have 
lived up to them if he had tried. 
The failure was not all in the 
situation; it was almost entirely 
No Congress Presi- 
dent before Sri Kamaraj had the 
opportunities that were’ available 
tothem. Dueto the limitations 
he consciously imposed upon 
himself he could not make use of 
these unprecedented opportunities 
to serve the cause of the common 
people or even of his own party. 
Inthe period prior to Inde- 
pendence,  Presidentship of the 
Congress was not a powerful 
office in the sense that the incum- 
bent in the nation's highest politi- 
cal office could do little if he did 
not conform to the views of the 
dominant conservative wing of 
theleadership. The most drama- 
tic demonstration of the hold of 
the conservatives was provided 
by what happened to Subhas 
Chandra Bose when he tried to 
take some positive initiative on 
the line of approach to the task 


leadership, 


What Price Congress Presidentship Pc 


of national liberation. - Despite 
the carefully maintained: appear- 
ance ef democratic functioning, 
it was clear then and at all .times 
that it was a caucus that ran the 
party—although it must be con- 
ceded that quite a few. in the 
caucus were men of great stature, 
To an extent—but only to an 
extent—Jawaharlal was able to 
introduce new ideas on the econo- 
mic future of the country : but 
for his persistence perhaps even 
talk of socialism and equality 
would not have been possible in 
the Congress ofthose days des- 
pite Gandhiji's profound concern : 
for Daridranarayan, for, ranged 
against such progressive ideas . 
were such powerful men'as Sardar 
Patel, Sri Rajagopalachari, Sri 
J. B. Kripalani and Dr Rajendra 
Prasad. Again, if Gandhiji had 
not had the vision to perceive the 
possibilities cf the line advocated 
by Jawaharlal and help him to 


.put it across little by little, the 


nation’s history -might well have 
been very different. 

The point is that even before 
the achievement of freedom it was 
Gandhiji and the conservative 
majority at the top in the Con- 


_gress which decided its direetion. 


If some of Nehru's ideas were 
accepted, it was as a grudging 
concession to the increasing popu- 
larity of these ideas among the 
rank and file rather than as a 
result of comprehension of the 
new forces at work in the wide 
world. 

After Independence, and espe- 
cially after the murder of the 
Mahatma, Jawaharlal became the 
most powerful national leader by 
virtue of being the only leader 
with massive popular appeal 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The Sardar 
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was the only effective counter- 
balancing factor in the hierarchy, 
but while seeking to influence 
the leader he could not afford to 
force things to breaking point. 
When for a while Jawaharlal was 
also Congress President, he man- 
aged to make that office appear 
important by constant consulta- 
tions with the Working Commit- 
tee members. It was only when he 
decided not to hold both offices 
and handed over to lesser lights 
that the total irrelevance of the 
office of Congress President came 
to be exposed to public, gaze. 
The whole succession of Congress 


Presidents till Sri Kamaraj was _ 


brought in were little more than 
rubber-stamps to approve of 
decisions taken elsewhere.  Sri- 
mati Indira Gandhi has the repu- 
tation of having brought down 
the Kerala Government in 1959 
with the help of Sri Dhebar ; 
the truth is that she 'could not 
have done it but for unfortunate 
acquiescence by her father against 
his bétter judgement in the first 
instance. When strong and opi- 
nionated ` personalities occupied 
the Congress gaddi clashes be- 
came inevitable and the dispens- 
able ones had to bow out: for 
instance, Kripalani and Tandon. 


It was when he began to rea- 


lise that he might not be spared 
long that Jawaharlal Nehru 
gave thought to the question of 
giving importance to the highest 
party office, for he realised that 


~~ unless there was a rallying point 


A 


outside the centre of power a rat 

“race was bound to take place, 
„with disastrous consequences for 
the Party and the country. 
Sri Kamaraj's reputation as one 
of the cleanest men in the Cong- 
ress whom years in power had 
not corrupted and- Nehru’s 
realisation that the Madras Chief 
Minister was a believer in the 
ideals he had preached for four 
decades decided the issue. This 
was- the background. against 
which Nehru persuaded Sri Kam- 
araj to accept Congress President- 
ship at what has proved to be 
the most crucial phase of post- 
Independence history. 

Despite raised eyebrows in 
some quarters, there can be no 
doubt that Sri Kamaraj comman- 
ded great goodwill when he 
entered the national scene. His 
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simplicity as well as hs forth- 
rightness on basic econcmic and. 
political questions mede him 
immediately popular vith the 
rank and file of the party and 
among the common people gene- - 
rally. When after Nehru’s death 
jockeying for power began in 
right earnest and the whcle world 
expected the democratic edifice 
built by the great leader to 
collapse with him, Sri Xamaraj 
played his hand with wisdom and 
caution and made the caoice -of 


Lal Bahadur Shastri: seem much ` 


easier than it actually vas. The 
people can be forgiven -or hav- 
ing concluded from tics event 
that they had found a trustworthy 
leader who knew his ovn mind 


and could ‘get things done. 
Congressmen  - in particulai 
remembered his Bhutaneswar 


thesis about reorganisng the 
party and building up £ second 


line of leadership, and vere cer- : 


tain that efforts in this direction 
would begin strai;htaway. 
Even the continuing prcminence 
of the Syndicate" in th: affairs 


: of the Congress did not dampen 


their enthusiasm. For his failure 
to do anything during Shastri’s 
Prime Ministership the Indo- 
Pakistan war may be ofered as 
an excuse. The point is taat even 
during that crisis Sri —amaraj 
used to say in private that not 
enough was being done to chan- 
nelise the massive respon e of the 
people, that radical meesures of 
economic reform must b:: promi- 
sed „and implemented if this 
nationwide enthusiasm wes to be 
maintained and utilised construc- 


.tively for socialist advarce. But 


he was content to voice these 
feelings in private, and lid not 
put pressure on the Shastri 
Government as he cou-d well 
have done. 

During the second succession 
Sri Kamaraj found himselt consi- 
derably weaker than on tae first 
occasion. If he did finally nanage 
to avoid a contest it was >ecause 
Congressmen were afreid to 
expose their faction poLtics at 


-the Centre before the pullic; all 


the horse-trading was coaducted 
behind the scenes, and the Con- 
gress President was fully a-vare of 
every single move. The docile 
Indira Gandhi who on the eve of 
her election as Prime Minister 


.devaluation and tone 


bashfully told newsmen that she 
would be guided by the Congress 
President's wishes, was a totally 
dierent person when she actually 
became Prime Minister. She 
brushed aside Sri Kamaraj’s 
objection to the inclusion of cer- 
tain persons in the Union Cabinet. 
Subsequent events have proved 
Sri Kamaraj's judgment right, 
as in the case of Sri Asoka 
Mehta, but at that time the 
Congress President could not 
bring himself to argue things out 
with the Prime Minister and meek- 
ly allowed her to have her way. 

The first major snub received 
by the Congress President was at 
the beginning of June 1966 when, 
yielding to American pressure, 
the Indira Gandhi Government 
hastily devalued the rupee. Sri 
Kamaraj was furious, and a break 
between the Prime Minister and 
the Party President seemed immi- 
ment. In the event, however, 
Sri Kamarajs fury turned out 
to be no more than impotent 
anger. Although it may be true 
that once the action had been 
taken it could hardly be reversed, 
the fact remains that Sri Kama- 
raj freely expressed to his friends, 
including many journalists whom 
he trusted, his own ideas about 
what steps should be taken to 
offset the demoralising effect of 
up the 
economy. He was unable either 
to putacross these ideas to the 
leaders in the seats of office or 
to make rank and file Congress- 
men—not to speak of the general 
public—know where he stocd on 
the question. This was precisely 
when devaluation of the office of 
Congress President began. 

Sri Kamaraj’s colossal failure 
lies in the fact that, having seen 
the signs, he was unable to take 
counter-measures; he could have 
mobilised the rank and file, who 
were eagerly waiting to be so, 
mobilised. But whether due to 
his own inherent weaknesses or 
due to anger and frustration, ` 
Sri Kamaraj began to play the : 
old game of rearranging the 
groups and cliques at the top 
without doing anything about 
enthusing the ordinary members 
and workers of the party. At one 
stage he made a gesture to the 
Leftist parties but was unequal 
to pursuing it, with the result 
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that even the few who saw a ray 
of hope were totally disillusioned. 
The fact that in Sri Kamaraj’s 


Congress men like Sri Patil and. 


Sri Atulya Ghosh continued to 
be among the most powerful 
factors was most painful. But 
‘that is how it was. , 

Another opportunity missed 
by Sri Kamaraj was in respect of 
the choice of Congress candidates 
for the General Election. He did 
raise symbolic objection to afew 
known agents of big business 
houses, but that did not pre- 
vent © some big ^ business 
houses from boasting that they 
woüld buy up Congress candi- 
dates and doing it in fact. The 
last ray of hope flickered and 
died, and what followed in the 
shape of popular verdict is well 
known. 

Although Sri Kamaraj -came 
to Delhi after the elections a bro- 
ken man, he did show signs of 
being aware of the various factors 
that had led to 
disaster. He did talk of the need 


to regain the confidence of the” 
people by taking drastic measures: 


which would show that Congress 


talk about socialism was not ' 


the election . 


eyewash. To his friends he parti- 
cularly mentioned nationalisation 
of banks, ceiling on urban and 
rural i income, and ending depen- 
dence on the USA for food. It 
was this attitude of his which 


gave courage to a number of . 
progressive Congressmen. who. -in - 


Parliament and outside began to 
demand radical economic mea- 
sures. The AICC session at which 
by a snap vote it was decided 
that privy purses should be 
abolished strengthened the iflu- 


sion. But at Jabalpur the bitter. 
realisation came that the Con gress’ 


President, more concerned with 
maintainin g the fragile and unreal 
unity of the party, was in no 
mood to assert himself in support 
of the radical measures which he 
himself had been advocating and 
encouraging others to put forward. 

Jabalpur proved the final undoing 


. of Sri:'Kamaraj. and marked the 


culmination of a long series -of 
missed. opportunities. 

By the time these lines are 
read a decision would perhaps 
have been reached on who is to 
succeed Sri Kamaraj. But the 
choice will hardly make any 
difference even to rank and file 


. share of blame. 


‘ 


Congressmen, not to speak of the 


-people at large. Thanks largely 


to Sri Kamaraj, an. office -that 
could have been a powerful factor 
in shaping nátional economic 
policies and restoring to the. 
Congress the character of a mass 
organisation has been . reduced to 
one that must necessarily subserve 
the interests of the clique in 
power for the time being. It will. 
also continue to be an office 
which will ensure for the entren- 
ched interests in the party their 
continuance in positions of influ- 
ence. The. Congress has reached 
a Stage at which even a radical 
cannot function effectively -if he 
does not work out a satisfactory 
equation with those who are 
bound to be in power for some 
years. 


The price of Congress Presi- 
dentship today is subservience to . 
the groups which are interested 
in preventing a change at the top 
as wellas any disturbance of the 
socio-economic status quo. For 
this sad fate of this high office. 
Sri Kamaraj must take the major 
That is his 
tragedy. 
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Struggle For Sel7-Reliance 


Tz question of self-reliance 
needs to be discussed in the 
context of the socio-economic 
situation, One cannot als? ignore 
the political organisation, because 
whatever policies the Government 
decides in the final analysis, they 
derive sanction from the political 
orgarfisation backing them, keep- 
ing a vigilant eye as to how the 
policies are being implemented, 
what are the drawbacks and weak- 
nesses, and what remedial mea- 
sures are called for, for correc- 
ting them in time. 


For this purpose, the funda- ' 


mental thing that we should bear 
in mind is to recapture the 
sense of struggle, to realise the 
magnitude of the task ahead and 
of the need for discipline and 
great  self-restraint on the part 
of everybody. 

Most of us, if not all, have 
been moulded, our political and 
social thinking and outlook has 
been shaped by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
not only after freedom since he 
assumed the reins of power, but 
even in the course of our national 
struggle for independence. 
Nehru's ideas regarding recon- 
struction of our society after free- 
dom were crystallised during the 
course of the national movement 
in the pre-independence era, that 
is, even before he became the 
Prime Minister. 

The- emphasis laid on the 
Swadeshi movement by  Lok- 
manya Tilak and particularly by 
Mahatma Gandhi had a positive 
side, in the sense that thay empha- 


This contribution from the 
Deputy Speaker of Lok Sabha 
is based on his address at the 
Nehru Convention of Cong- 
ressmen held in New Delhi, 
November 14-16, 1967. 
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sised that we would have to create 
conditions to do away vith econo- 
mic dependence on fore gners for 
everything. Atthe LaLore Con- 
gress, under the presidentship of 
Nehru, we once and for all took 
a momentous decision regarding 
the goal of our freedom struggle. 
Jawaharlal Nehru stressi:d empha- 
tically that complete indzpendence 
means freedom from foreign ex- 
He was the main in- 
Spiration and spirit bshind the 
National Planning Committee 
which speciaily emphesised ‘the 
independent economic  develop- 
ment of the country. The talk of 
monopolistic tendencies and 
vested interests is nothing new. 
He saw the danger, and time and 
again warned us that if he vested 
interests were allowed to domi- 
nate, freedom would Fave little 
meaning in the eyes of the 
commen people, and he therefore 
advocated publi¢ ownership of 
key industries. 

Nehru’s ideas of se f-reliance 
can be summarised in his own 
words. In 1933, he said: 

“If an indigenous Gcvernment 
took the place of the foreign 
Government and kept all the 
vested interests in fact, tais would 
not even be the shadow of free- 
dom." 

India's position on tie eve of 
independence as the leacer of the 
Afro-Asian countries fighting 
against Imperialism was more 
than once stressed by Wehru in 
the same manner. This all the 


‘time and on every occasion re- 


flected the basic idea of he anti- 
imperialist struggle not only to 
achieve political freedom. but at 
the same time strove toco every- 
thing possible to remove the sense 
of economic dependenc: on the 
imperialists. 


Nehru got an opportunity to ` 
implement his ideas when he be- 
came the first Prime Minister of 
India. Indian business commu- 


“nity which acquired enormous 


power during the Second World 
War was planning collaboration 
agreements with foreign concerns. 
Nehru disapproved this craze for 
collaboration and stoutly advo- 
cated foreign aid to public-sector 
industries, in order to eliminate 
the influence of foreign capital, 
which would in dubious ways, 
directly and indirectly—some- 
times openly and sometimes subt- 
ly—adversely influence the poli- 
cies of the Government. His 
main difficulty—and this is the 
common difficulty of all the 
countries that have achieved free- 
dom from colonial rule—was the 
capita] formation within the 
country. Therefore, — Panditji 
hoped that the public sector 
along with other measures would 
help.capital formation and act as 
acheck on growing monopolies 
in the country. He, therefore, 
expected the public sector to take 
overthe commanding heights of 
our economy and influence its 
diréction. 

In the early stages of indepen- 
dent India, Nehru advocated mix- 
ed economy. But he soon realis- 
ed that the socialistic pattern of 
scciety would prove more help- 
ful for achieving rapid economic 
development. The result was 
that at Avadi, the Congress” 
adopted the resclution regarding 
Socialistic Pattern of Society as 
our objective, which only reflect- 
ed the thinking of Nehru. 

India is perhaps the first 
country among the newly inde- 
pendent countries to adopt Plan- 
ning, because without planned 
development it was not possible 


li 


to build up a, new society so as: 
to satisfy the aspirations of the 
people. i 

India took help from the 
Socialist countries when pressure 
was exercised by the Western 
countries. Nehru had the vision 
and therefore -he 
could bring benefit to our 
country, because he advocated 
non-alignment,  non-involvement 


in the military blocs and bargain- - 


ed skilfully when the two blocs 
were engaged in Cold War, to the 
benefit of our country so as to 
strengthen our freedom - and 
economy. : 


Means of Self-Reliance 


The Second Plan reflected his 
"thinking which advocated heavy 
industrialisation as a means to 
achieve self-reliance. In 1949 
Nehru visualised a self-reliant 
economy within a period of ten 
years. He, therefore, advocated 


not nationalisation of foreign - 


concerns as such, for a decade 
only. He was expecting that by 
that. time the economy would 
reach the take-off stage and would 
generate its own resources for 
further development. 

On December 31, 1952, in his 
broadcast to the nation, Nehru 
said : 

“We are a peaceful nation and 
our general policy as well as our 
economy is going to be based on 
the methods of peace and the 
avoidance of exploitation. We 
want to develop, therefore, a 
balanced economy and, as far as 
possible, promote self-sufficiency.” 
: In the-‘same broadcast, he 
' Observed: 

“It isa dynamic plan for a 
dynamic nation determined to go 
ahead and stand on its feet and 
to bring about a new social order 


free from exploitation, poverty, 


unemployment and injustice. It 
isa step towards the estatlish- 
ment of a society which gives 
security to the individual and 
offers employment and encourage- 
ment to creative -activity and 
adventure. If we acceptitin the 
proper spirit and act upon it, the 
Plan will prove a great liberating 
force for the energies of the 
nation.” 

On December 15, 1952, in the 
Lok Sabha, he said in a speech: 

“So, an integrated plan for 
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alone ` 


. the economic growth of the in- 


dividual,for greater opportuni- 
ties for every individual and for 
the greater freedom of the coun- 
try, has to be drawn up and 


-drawn up within the framework 


of political democracy. Political 
democracy will only justify itself 
if it ultimately succeeds in pro- 
ducing these results." 

However, growing power of 
Big Business in the national eco- 
nomy was a threat to India’s 
fight for self-reliance. Thousands 
of collaboration agreements signed 
by the private sector created a 


base for penetration of foreign ` 


private capital. Nehru was some- 
times helpless in his fight against 
this growing financial power. 


He was, at this stage of our de- : 


velopment, almost helplessly 
caught ina vicious circle, as at 
times even some sections in the 
Congress Party created difficulties 
in implementing his ideas. - 
The champions of private 
sector were occasionally pulling 
his. leg and trying to make his 
position awkward. In this atmos- 
phere he sometimes felt suffocated 
and he gave expression to his 
inner dissatisfaction at the deve- 
lopments, but he was unfortuna- 
tely unable tó prevent the growth 
of monopolies collaborating with 
foreign private capital so as to 


strengthen their hold on our 
economy. 
Matter of Ridicule i 

The bureaucrats in public 
sector did not implement his 
ideas with full zeal. Many of 


them who were -trained during 
the British regime, had no moor- 
ings about developing a 
reliant economy. They have made 
public sector a matter of ridicule 
in the public eye. One bhas only 
to note the low rate of income of 
public sector projects. 

Dr. D. R. Gadgil, the present 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission in his convocation 
address before the Nagpur Uni- 
versity in January 1962 observed: 


“Postings at the highest level 


in Government andin the large 
public sector continued to show 


` that the interests and even con- 


venience of members of the sup- 
erior administrative service were 
important determinants of public 
policy. Therefore, the difficul- 


- before. 


self- ` 


ties encountered by the poor and 
those without any backing in 
obtaining access to and attention 
from administrative personnel 
remained almost as great as 
In spite of a. very large 
extension of programmes with an 
educational and welfare intent, 
the manner and pace of operation 
of administrative machinery had 
not undergone any substantial 
change." . 

I may mention that this Nag- 
pur address of Dr. Gadgil was 
circulated by Pandit _Nehru , 
among his Cabinet colleagues so 
as to impress upon them the 
malady diagnosed by Dr. Gadgil 
in his incisive analysis of our 
economic situation. 

If we seethe top Government 
officials taking jobs in private 
sector after thein retirement, if 
we see the public-sector officials 
joining big industrialists after 
their retirement, we will get the 
idea how Nehru’s concept of 
utilising the public sector against 
the growth of monopolies was 
frustrated in the-result. In many 
cases the monopolies used these 
Officials against the growth of 
public sectorin India. Let us 
frankly admit that the administra- 
tive apparatus was not given , 
socialist orientation to work out 
the social dynamics of the Plan. 

The situation has reached a 
stage that today even the Socialist 
countries are finding difficulties 
in getting through an agreement 
with public sector and they are 
sometimes compelled to sign 
collaboration agreements with 
private sector. The World Bank 
and foreign Big Business played 
an important role in defeating 
Nehru's ideas of self-reliance. 
The Indian Big Business anda 
section of bureaucracy has helped 
them in this matter. 

India's image as a country 
fighting for ccmplete economic 
independence is tarnished because 
of -this failure. The Western 
countries are indeed happy be- 
cause their game has succeeded 
in reducing our country to a state 
of helpless dependence ' on them. 
Today the per-capita borrowiug 
in India from foreign countries 
amount to Rs. 120. 

The question of repayment 
of these loans has created a seri- 
ous situation. About 30 per cent 
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of the' new borrowings during 
Eourth Plan will be for repay- 
ment of earlier loans. Nehru 
never visualised this type of deve- 
lopment. He underestimated the 
obstructions likely to be created 
by Big Business in the national 
economy. 

Addressing the meeting of the 
National Development Council 
in 1963, Nehru observed : 

“T think we are completely 
justified in asking and taking that 
help. Ihave no qualms or com- 
punction in my mind in doing so, 
but our justification comes really 
.when we make every effort to 
shoulder the burden: ourselves. 

“It would be completely wrong 
from the point of view of our own 
people, and even more so from 
the point of view of others, 
for them to feelthat we are re- 
laxing. or we are not shouldering 
the burden adequately and pass- 
ing it on to them. That will not 
be right in any sense. It will 
have a bad effect on our morale." 

These observations were made 
immediately after the Chinese 
attack on our Himalayan border. 


. Though in some measure he had - 


given defence-orientation to our 
production, India, he realised, 
had to dépend to a large extent 
on Western help in the hour of 
crisis. He laid great stress in 


the same address on building up | 


our own defences by strengthen- 
ing our economy, as in the final 
,analysis, national defence would 
have to be sustained by a strong 
economic base. , 


Efforts Lacking 


Today, we arein a position 
to achieve the objective of self- 
reliance, but systematic efforts in 
this regard are lacking. The 
textile industry despite a hundred 
years of its existence could not 
develop its technology. We are 
still dependent on Western coun- 
tries for the supply of machinery 
and intermediary goods. -Even 
now we are spending more 
foreign exchange than what is 
earned, The Textile Machinery 
Manufacturing Association is 
complaining that iis machinery 
isnot sold in internal market 
while Indian textile mills are 
importing machinery from out- 
side. 
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The fertilizer industry is still 
over-dependent on forzign know- 
how and capital equipment. The 
Planning and Develop-nent Wing 
of the Fertilizer Corporation of 


India has clearly stated that the 


F.C.l. is in a positio3 to manu- 
facture fertilizer plant indige- 
nously without any fo-eign colla- 
boration, but still we are relying 
on firm key projects frcm outside. 

There is no dearth >f indige- 
nous mechanical skill| I know 
instances where procucers of 
foreign motor cars heve recog- 
nised the inventive mechanical 
genius in our ordinary village 
mechanics and taken advantage 
of their skill to improve the 
manufacture to suit heir local 
conditions. Because of psycholo- 
gical dependence, the legal me- 
chanical talent and skils of arti- 
sans as well as our echnically 
trained people are not 1r2cognised, 
as. ought to have teen, and 
imposition of technidans from 
abroad is applauded as something 
to be proud of. This tendency 
has to be checked. The Engine- 
ering industry today -s facing a 
Serious recession and more than 
halfthe capacity of th« industry 
is unutilised today. Lecause of 
difficulties of importing interme- 
diary goods. 


We talk of import .ubstitutes 


but in practice efforts cre lacking 
to produce necessary goods 
required for the deveDpment of 
economy. It is necessary to 
replace the- craze for iberal im- 
ports by realistic programme of 
import substitution. 

Nehru emphasised these as- 
pects during his lifeime, but 
could not come out of the vicious 
circle created by the vested 
interests, both Indian ard foreign. 

Despite — strenuou: efforts 
India's rate of econom.c growth 
is one of thelowestin he world. 
According to UN Report on 
rate of economic growth of 
seventy under-developed coun- 
tries, India ranked sixty-seventh. 
Many of the countries vhich have 
a higher rate of economic growth 
than India’s do not have even 
planning as their motto 


Weakness Utilised 


Such weaknesses ‘are utilised 
by the vested interests in the 


country to deride the entire 
concept of planning and rational 
allocation of economic resources, 
While making every effort. to 
improve the system of our plan- 
ning, we will have to oppose every 
pressure tactic adopted by the 
Interested persons against the 
very concept of planning and 
self-reliance. ab 

We area big nation and we 
are reconstructing our society 
within the democratic framework 
so as to .set an example to the 
newly independent countries to 
follow this ambitious objective of 
our development. But our failure 
in developing a self-reliant eco- 
nomy has not only belied our tall 
claims to provide a model to the 
rewly independent countries, but 
has also given an opportunity to 
China to highlight our weaknesses 
so as to attract the newly indepen- 
dent countries by her achieve- 
ments. une: 

China, let us remember, with 
all our differences and their inter- 
nalstruggle, could advance at a 
higher rate without any foreign 
investments as such, It has 
taken some credits from West 
Germany and UK but that is all 
ata state-to-state level and the 
plants have been purchased out- 
right. Efforts have been made by 
Chinese technicians to produce 
similar plants indigenously with- 
out any external assistance. It 
would be unwise to underestimate 
the significance of this in the 
thinking of the under-developed 
countries. China is having surplus 
balance of trade despite severe 
difficulties. Whatever be our 
differences on the political plane, 
we should not ignore their 
economic achievements. 


Non Alignment 
Nehru advocated non-align- 
ment. Non-alignment cannot be 
successful without a self-reliant 
economy. If we have to preserve 
the policy of non-alignment, we 
must reduce our. dependence on 
other countries. ` 
. Only a self-reliant India will 
earn friends in the Afro-Asian 
world. The entire country should 
start rethinking about our policies 
andsee that no deviation takes 
place from the declared objective 
of self-reliance. 
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` Nehru's dream of self-reliance 
could not be fulfilled during his 
life-time. Those who. cherished 


his memory should” atleast see- 


that it is fulfilled inthe shortest 
possible period after his departure 
from the world scene. 

We are passing ‘through a 
critical period. If we were to take 
a self-complacent view that in. a 
developing country these difficul- 
ties are inherent and that 
democratic planning is bound to 
be slow aiid encounter difficulties 
of various types, then there is 
no future, . 

We have a very objective 
assessment in a ‘self-critical and 


make every effort to live up to Pc 
objectives he, placed before us. 
All the policies however good and 
sound and the programmes how- 
ever scientifically correct, would 
not just lead us to the goal unless 
they are backed up by a well- 
disciplined - organisation and 


‘leadership, imbued with the ideas 


and idealism of Nehru, deter- 
mined to fight various unhealthy 


` trends and tendencies and re- 


` 


self-analytical way.. What Nehru > 


. said-and did is past history. But. 
we who’ claim, to inherit that 
great tradition òf Nehru must 

ME a, AU dg 
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BKD CONFERENCE 


BEY eclecticism can hardly 
give birth to new theories or 
programmes. The Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal.conference at. Indore 
was no exception to this. In more . 
than one respect the conference 


indicated the crisis facing those . 


who had left. the Congresss and 
were seeking moorings elsewhere. 
- Anxious not to oppose too 
strongly the idea of socialism to 
which the Indian people had 
become attached, but determined 
at the same time to- remain pris- 
tine GandhiteS, the BKD leaders 
wasted all the four days of the 
conference in explaining to their 
followers the purity of theif mis- 
‘sion and failed to provide them 
with any positive programme. . 
At the concluding session, a 
delegate shouted in despair at 
- Sri Mahamaya Prasad Sinha, the 
néwly elected President—"Ins- 
tead of getting yourself garlanded 
youshould have given us some 
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directions." 


dedicate ourselves to the task. 
Then alone,Ithink, we can dis- 
pel the present despondency and 
.gloom, giving a new hope and 
make- people even to sacrifice 
provided we carry our conviction 
to them. : 


Self-reliance in the economic 
field is vitally connected with the 
political aspect of the problem‘of . 


* * 


A Shapeless Entity 


OBSERVER 


This summed up 


. the impression of many delegates 


who returned as confounded as 
-they were when they came to 


India. 


The bankruptcy of the BKD 
leadership stems from the fact 


that the memory of the Congress - 


in. their minds. 
Sri 


is too fresh 
Although Sri M.P.' Sinha, 


Charan Singh or Dr Harekrushna , 


Mahatab were often at pains to 
prove that the BKD would have 
no truck with the Congress, their 


- speeches indicated that they were 


not nrepared to move an inch 
.further than the much-abused 
“Gandhian programme.” Instead 
of daring to suggest an alterna- 
tive policy, they merely gave vent 
to their wounded pride. Their 
main grouse seemed to be that 
the Congress High Command had 
let them down. 


Sri Humayun Kabir went 


SO as 


our policies at home and abroad. 
Do we stand today as the spear- 
head of anti-imperialist struggle? 
All the 3ewly-independent coun- 
tries look to us. Have we succum- 
bed to new colonical pressure? 
All these aspects must be exami- 
ned in a hear t-searching- manner. 
If we have become time-setvers, 
then time-servers seldom change 
history. We are, I presume, 
imbued with Nehru’s ideals with. 
a desire to rededicate ourselves 
to build up a new Socialist 
society within the democratic 
framework. If that ideal is. to - be 
achieved, we must’ be bold. and 
fearless with a clear conviction 
in our minds. Then alone can- 
we be self-reliant in years to come 
to make our freédom 
meaningzul to me masses of our 
country. ; 


further aid exhorted the delegar 
testo remember that the Corn- 
gress had done a lot to improve 
the people's condition and was 
still a big party. His speeches 
seemed īto’provide a bridge bet- 
ween the BKD and the Congress, 
which when necessary could be 
used by these erstwhile Congress- 
men to return, to: their old fold. 
This possibly explained the BKD 
leadershio's desire to accommo: 
date and often placate Sri Kabir 
in spite cf the wide-spread feel- 
ings of disgust against his pro- 
Congress ‘stand. While the 
delegates were allowed to attack 
him—even Sri M.P. Sinha roundly 
rebuffed him—the leadership 
seemed to fight shy of issuing any 
directive to Sri Kabir and his 
men preventing them from cam- 
paigning against the West Bengal 
United Front Government and 
selling the idea of a coalition with 
the Congress. 
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After all this one might as 
well ask—In what way is the 
philosophy of thè BKD different 
from that of the Congress ? The 
answer is simple. It differs by its 
pallor and timidity of thought, its 
desire to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. To get over the difficulty 
the BKD leaders at the conference 

- stooped to the most comical and 
oratorical acrobatics and produ- 
ced finally a fantastic political 
resolution. 


Only Complaint 


According to the resolution, 
the party's only complaint agairist 
the Congiess is that it is no longer 

_ a unified national body to fulfil 
the objectives set down by 
Mahatma Gandhi, because of its 
confused policies. The other 
parties belonging to the Right 
and the Left are dismissed as 
“reactionaries,” who should be 
fought. 

But many of the speeches and 
other policy statements of the 
party leaders suggested that the 
leadership was more inclined td 


the Right than to the Left. The . 


law and order situation in West 
Bengal for instance featured 
prominently in some speeches. 
Sri Kabir in particular made the 
most of it taking the opportunity 
to blame the Leftists. But curi- 
ously enough, there were no 


references to the communal riots . 


in Bihar and other places—which 
were engineered by the Jana 
Sangh andin their ferocity had 
relegated the Naxalbari affair to 
the background. 


Other indications of a Rightist 
leaning were available. in the 
speeches of Sri Charan Singh who 
raised the familiar slogans against 
heavy industries. Echoes of Jana 
Sangh and other chauvinistic 
statements were to be found in 
his bitter. attack on the late 
Lalbahadur Shastri, whom he 
accused of surrendering India's 
prestige at Tashkent, 


Going through the procceed- 
ings ofthe conference one was 
often left with the doubt whether 
the leaders were serious about 
forming a party or were keen on 
utilizing the platform as a bar- 
gaining counter with the Con- 
gress and other political parties. 
The amount of time devoted to 
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West Bengal and the question of 
coalitions suggested that the 
leaders were incapable of think- 
ing in any other terms except 
those of electoral allisnces and 
cabinet formations. A party 
depending solely on tLese stra- 
tegies can hardly be ezpected to 
function normally. 

There were at least some 
among the delegates wip realized 
that the conference should frame 
a policy and a programrae instead 
of laying down a few orinciples 
for coalitions. The INTUC 
leader, Sri Kali Mukterjee for 
instance sought to- nove an 
amendment to a resolrtion, but 
was prevented from doing so on 
a technical ground, Later Sri 
Mukherjee explained to newsmen 
what he wanted to say. 


Mukherjee's View. : 


Sri Mukherjee’s “ew was 
that the BKD could not exist by 
depending on coalitions with 
other parties. No hard and fast 
rule could be laid dowr regard- 
ing coalition as the’ relevant 
parties might change their stand 
from time to time. What was 
important therefore wa. the for- 
mulation of a basic policy by the 
BKD which would p-ovide a 
guideline to the provinc-al units 
in their relations wit other 
parties. . 

When asked to be mcre posi- 
tive Sri Mukherjee said that he 


` wanted the BKD to be c rallying 


~ 


point. for all non-Ccmmunist 
Left parties. His intent on was 
to turn the party into a demo- 
cratic socialist organisation. 

It was quite apparent that Sri 
Kali Mukherjee was thinking on 
absolutely diffcrent lins. The 
older leaders like Sri Charan 
Sirgh or Dr Mahatab- openly 
declared that they were aot will- 


ing to call the party democratic. 


socialist. There is no cne more 
democratic socialist than 
Mahatma Gandhi," one of them 
claimed.’ 

The most disappointed section 
were the younger delegates. They 
had hoped that the BKD could 
be an effective alternative to the 
Communist and other Left par- 
ties. But the deliberations at the 
conference disappointed them. 
The emphasis on 
Khadi, small industries, trustee- 


. the US Consulates 


Gendhism, . 


ship and all the old familiar 
ideas left them cold. At the end 
ayoung Bangla Congress dele- 
gate told me ruefully that the 
future of the party in West Ben- 
gal was bleak. According to him 
some of the -younger members 
might go over to the Communists. 


Curiously enough; this dis- 
appointment is shared by the 
American- Consulate people too, 
although for a different reason 
altogether. As is well known, | 
had been 
taking a keen interest in the BKD 
ever since its first meeting at 
Patna some months ago. The . 
Calcutta Consulate people sent an 
important officer to cover the 
Patna meeting. The Indore 
session was attended ‘by an officer 
from the Bombay USIS. He felt 
at the end of the conference that 


.the BKD had failed to emerge as 


ar. affective anti-Communist body. 


The BKD leadership’s failure 
to pledse the anti-Communists in 
spite of its Rightist leanings, is 
again rooted. to its.timid and 
conservative approach, Its aim 
all along has been to obtain in- 
fluence by use of a confused 
language on very diverse groups. 
At the corference for instance, it 
had to meet the aspirations, mov- 
ing in different directions, ofthe 
various non-Congress ministries 
where the BKD was a partner. 
Neither Sri Ajoy Mukherjee nor 
Sri M. P. Sinha nor Sri Charan 
Singh could afford to adopt a reso- 
lution against any coalition with 
the Communists. Sri Kabir who 
wanted to have this resolution 
passed had no stake whatsoever. 

The leadership ofthe party is 
also compelled to represent itself 
as profound Gandhite moralists 
to impress the middle-class cadres. 
It is also very necessary forit to 
be able to exploit the rich people 
like Sri T. R. Oberoi who think 
that they are earning the grati- 
tude of humanity by taking share 
inthe enterprise of politicians. 
Sri Oberoi is the Treasurer of the 
party. 

The result is a shapeless entity 
headed by people forced to com- 
bine in pompous, ‘impetuous and 
nebulous speeches the most abso- 
lut2 inconsistency with the most 
supple opportunism. 
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Effects of Russian Revolution on India, 1917 - 1920—II 


T= President of the Calcutta 
session of the Indian National 
Congress, held in December 1917, 
the first to be held after the 
Revolution, contrasted the despo- 
tic nature of British rule in India - 
with that of her “free and self- 
ruling neighbours across the 
northern frontier", and declared 
that "in future unless India wins 
self-government, she will envi- 
ously look at: her self-governing 
neighbours and the contrast will 
intensify her interest.” 

The appeal issued by the 
Soviet Government on November/ 
December 1917 renouncing secret 
treaties, annulling the partition of 
Turkey and Persia, and proclaim- 
ing the rights of all people and 
nations to self-determination was 
heard in India as well: It had 
its repercussions too. The 1918 
„annual Congress session was 
preoccupied with the question of 
self-determination and its appli- 
cation to India. 

The discussion that followed 
the main resolution on the subject 
showed a remarkable mixture of 
the traditional hold of British 
liberalism over the Indian intelli- 
gentsia and their faith in the 








1. Indian National Congress Report 
(Delhi 1917) p. 22. 

2. Bombay Chronicle, Bombay, Novem- 
ber 22, 1917 ; 

3. The official historian of the Indian 
National Congress. Sitaramayya, 
related, for instance, how Gandhi 
heard it and reacted by seeking a 
clarification from the Viceroy on 
the authenticity of the report 
(P.B. Sitaramayya, History of the 
Indian National Congress, Madras, 
1935, p. 234). He was presumably 
staggered by the promises included 
in the announcement, 
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4. Indian National 


ZAFAR IMAM 


Allied war aims, and of the new 
finesse introduced by Soviet 
Russia’s declared policy. The 
Congress session was swayed by 
Lloyd George’s war speeches and 
President “ Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, and they were approvingly 
quoted. But for all its carefully 
inculcated British liberalism, 
when it came to actual imple- 
mentation: of the principle of self- 
determination, it appeared-to be 
inspired also by the Soviet 
example. Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, the president of the session, 
while defining and explaining 
how  selfdetermination would 
apply to India, said in his presi- 
dential address that a congress of 
the people, would be called which 
**will determine and declare what 
in its opinion should be the 
measure of reform which should 
be introduced in the country. 
Let the British government give 
effect to the principle of self- 
determination in India by accep- 
ting the proposal so put forward 
by the representative of the 
people of India."* The question 
of the “representative of the 
people" was for the first time 
brought into the picture in the 
context of  self-determination. 
Mrs. Besant, who moved the 
main resolution, thus ridiculed 
the Government’s attitude to self- 
determination: 


The first part of Dr Zafar 
Imam's article appeared in 
last week's Mainstream, 
November 18, 1967. 





Congress Report, 
1918 Session (Delhi, 1919) p. 18. 


“We say this in answer to the 
Government of Great Britain 
declaring that it cannct govern 
without these powers (i.e. coercion 
and despotism)... . The Czar of 
Russia could only govern with 


coercion. Are you then no 
better ruler than the Czar of 
Russia’’s - 


The Congress session carried 
a unanimous resolution demand- 
ing self-determination for India. 
‘By embodying successfully 
the principle of self-determination 
both in their internal and external 
policies, the Soviet Goverament 
projected it on the world scene. 
The Soviet Government were con- : 
sidered justified in demanding that 
other Governments should do 
what they had already implemen- 
ted in their own country. The 
question was asked, if one country 
could dq this, why not others, 
and why not Britain herself? 
. Even in India these doubts mani- 
fested themselves and such 
questions were asked. At a public 


- meeting, held in Madras in 
December 1918, the following 
resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


“Self-determination is a birth- 
right of every individual as well 
as of every nation... In(place of 
autocracy) has been instituted 
the governance of the people by 
the chosen representative of the 
people. Even the remnants of 
autocracy have vanished in this 
war. Self-determination will now 
be the general rule throughout 
the world.’’¢ 
5. Ibid 


6. Madras Mail, Madras December 
5, 1919. 





Besides these developments in 


the political consciousness of ^ 


Indian public opinion, the rise of 
“new forces in the country had 

slowly begun to transform the 

nationalist movement itself into a 

mass movement with a definite 

programme of action and cam- 

paign ageinst British rule in India. 

The main factors contributing to -~ 
the new awakening were: the 

rapid transformation of the Indian 

National Congress into a dyna- 

mic organization;: the renewed 

activity of a tiny but determined 

group of men working to win 

freedom by terrorist and cons- 

piratorial means; aud lastly a 

sudden shift in Government . 
policy from reform and conces- 

sions to repression after the war 

ended. 


New Force 

The new force coming up on 
the Indian political scene was 
the beginning of an organized 
working-class movement. There 
are indeed some records to show 
that labour organizations in some 
form were in existence in Bombay 
in the late 1880s, but they were 
in no sense properly constituted 
labour organizations. However, 
it was in April 1918 that the first 
organized industrial union was 
founded in Madras by M. Wadia. 


But the growth of the politi- 
cal role of the working class after 
- 1917-18 was 
` The end of the year 1918 was 
marked by a great strike in the 
Bombay cotton mills, and by 
January 1919, 125,000 workers 
coming from practically all the 
Bombay mills were out of work. 
In April 1919, the response to the 
strike call against the Rowlatt 
* Bill was amazing. Iu all, during 
the first six months of 1920 there 
were strikes involving 1:5 million 
workers.* 

In fact, the beginning of the 
year 1918 was the -beginning of 
an organizational period of the 
working-class movement in India. 
Obviously, the horrible working 
conditions in factories, rising 
prices and falling wages, and the 
fantastic profits amassed by the 
employers were the main causes 
of the beginning of the working- 
class movement in India. But it 





R.K. Das, The Labour Movement 


in India (New York, 1923) p. 36. - 
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indeed meteoric. . 


is significant, and not a mere 


coincidence, that the organised - 


Indian working-class movement 
began immediately after he Octo- 
ber Revolution. N 

Also, itis noteworthy that a 
desire for solidarity -vith the 
October Revolution and sympathy 
for it manifested tLemselves 
among the Indian working-class 
right from the very beginning. 
One of the main purposes of the 
programme of the 
Trade Union Congress (AITUC), 
adopted in its inaugura. session 
in 1920, was to serve asa “Link 
between Trade Unions in India 
and the Trade Unicns and 
Labour Movements elscwhere."' 


[n spite of the close association . 


of some leaders of the movement 
with the British labour move- 


ment, Singarvalla Chettiar, a - 


noted labour leader of Madras 
and an old Congressmar, moved 
a resolution in the first AITUC 
session for sending delegates to 
the Communist International, but 
it was rejected.? A yeaz later, in 


_ its second conference, the: AITUC 


unanimously adopted resolutions 
which expressed sympethy for 
the Russian famine anc gave a 
call to the working class all over 
the world to abolish wars by inter- 
national actions.!? 

The overall effect to the 
October Revolution on tLe Indian 
labour movement must hus not 
be underestimated. Notwithstand- 
ing the Fabian orientation of 
some leading labour leaders like 
Joseph  Baptisaa, W. Wadia, 
Lajpat Rai and N.M. Joshi, more 
confused and paradoxica because 


of their advocary of the spiritual: 


task of Indian workes,! the 
beginning of consciousness among 
the Indian workers of tkeir own 
importance, and of working-class 
solidarity inside and outside the 
country, was all the mors quicke- 
ned under the impact of the 
October Revolution. Ore of the 
earliest studies of the Indian 
labour movement, in an. analysis 





8. Report of. the First Ses:ion of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) (Bombay, 19203 p. 33. 

9. M.N. Roy, Future of Irdian Poli- 
tics (London, 1926), p. 104. 

10. Elvyn Roy, "The Crisis in Indian 
Nationalism" Labour Monthly, 
London Vol. 2 No. 2 (1922), 


p. 
11. See AITUC Report, 19:0. 


All-India. . 


of the causes of its beginning, 


pointed out that *the last but not 
the least was the Revolution in 
Russia which awakened the hope 
for a new social order.. .With the 
social minds surcharged with war 
Spirits political agitation and 
revolutionary ideals, the labour 
class could no longer remain 
patient and tolerant under old 
social wrongs to new economic 
disabilities.":3 Years later, Indian 
leaders and intellectuals empha- 
sized the role of the October 
Revclution in quickening the pace 
of the development ofthe Indian 
labour movement.” 

While in the agitational field 
new forces were coming up, cons- 
piratorial and underground move- 
ments in India and abroad had 
attracted attention from all 
quarters. Foremost among them 
were the  emigre movements 
outside the country. 

The  Ghadar and Hijrat 
movements, though not inspired 
by Russian example, were the 
first of any Indian political orga- 
nizations to establish contact 
with the Soviet Government. 
Many of the emissaries of the 
Ghadar party from Berlin and 
of Hijrat movement from Kabul 
later made contacts with the 
Soviet Government. This isa 
long and interesting story which 
cannot be related here. 

The growth of the political 
consciousness of the Indian 
nationalists, the beginning of the 
working-class movement, the 
sporadic terroristic activity and 
the flirtation of the Ghadar and 
Mahajreen emissaries with Soviet 
Russia greatly discomforted the 
Indian Government, and their 
suspicion of the Indian Nationa- 
liit Movement was  aroused 


. further. 


Politics in India After the War 


Meanwhile, a significant shift 
in British policy in India had 
occurred. As soon as the war 
ended, ‘the Government of India 
showed less inclination to 
fulfil all their promises of 
reforms and concessions, given 
duripg the war and confirmed 


in the Montague Declaration of 


12. R.K. Das, op. cit., p. 36-6. 

13. See Jawaharlal Nehru, The Dis- 
covery of India (London 1946), 
P. . i 
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August 1917. After the war, 
the Government caused disap- 
pointment by appointing a 
specia] commission under Justice 
Rowlatt. On the other hand, 
the report on the constitutional 
reforms published early in 1918 
greatly © dismayed all sections 
of Indian opinion, and subse- 


quently most of them refused to- 


co-operate with the reforms. 
Moreover, in contrast to the 
delay in enacting the reform 
bill, the reeommendations of the 
Rowlatt commission were rushed 
through the Imperial Legislative 
Council, which are the executive 
with far-reaching powers to 
arrest and detain persons without 
trial and formal charges. 

As before, the Russian factor 
in this reversal of. policy was 
important. Once the pressure 
of the war was removed, the 
British Government were con- 
cerned with consolidating them- 
selves in India against the new 
challenge of Bolshevism. The 
increasing momentum of the 
Nationalist Movement and the 
rise ofa hostile power on 
India’s border made this all 
the more urgent and important. 
In September 1918, Lord 
Chelmsford, the Viceroy, declar- 
ed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council : 


Chelmsford's Declaration 


*....the Russian Revolution 
which took place shortly after- 
wards was seized upon as a 
pretext on which to base claims 
to sweeping changes. I think 
those who sang a paean 
ofthe Russian events have since 
repented. Russia indeed has 
hinted a moral which it would 
do us all good to take to 
heart.™ Later, in 1919, addressing 
the budget session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Lord Chelms- 
ford again warned the country 
of the menace of  Bolshevism 
-to India. He also informed the 
Council of the establishment 
of a special staff to deal 
with the danger of Bolshevik. 
agents and propaganda." 
14, Lord Chelmsford’s speech on 7 

September 1918; Times of India, 

September 9, 1918. 

15, Government of India, India in the 

Year 1919 (Government of India 

Press, Calcutta, 1920), p. 61. 
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The Government of India issued 
an ordinance prohibiting the 
Sirculations of all rouble notes 
in the country! The pur- 
pose of this ordinance, as offi- 
cially described, was to suppress 
the circulation of all the roubles 
which were believed to be 
reaching India in connection 
with Bolshevik propaganda.” 


Official Report 


It was obvious that in the 
opinion of the Government 
the situation had not much 


altered since the war. In place 
of the German military danger, 
the new and more formidable 
menace of Bolshevism now 
threatened India. The official 
report for the year 1919 
declared : 


“With the termination of 
hostilities, it might naturally be 
supposed that the menace on 
India’s north-western frontier, 
of which mention was made in 
last year’s report would disappear 
....To the German arms thére 
succeeded the more formidable 
menace of Bolshevik ideas.” 


The British Government, no 
doubt for their own reasons, 
rightly considered the rise of 
Bolshevism on India’s border 
a potential threat to their 
supremacy on the subcontinent. 
Partly in view of this new threat, 
.their attitude towards Indian 
national aspirations hardened all 
the more, and only limited 
concessions to India were 
actually granted in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms of 1919. 
But in their preoccupation with 
the danger of Bolshevism, the 
British Government misunder- 
stood the growing tempo of the 


Nationalist Movement, assuming- 
_it to have been mainly engineered 


by Bolshevik agents. 





16. According to The Times (April 
17, 1920) 2.5 million sterling pounds 
worth of Russian roubles were drawn 
in the Treasury within the time 
limit of six weeks. The authenticity 
of the report, however, is open to 
question, in view of the very low 
volume of trade between India and 
Russia in 1917 (100,000 tons of 
cargo worth a total value of 5 million 
pounds). Times of India, Bombay, 
November 24, 1917. 


17. India in the Year 1919, op. cit. p. 168 


. menace 


So muchso that Gandhi also 
lashed out at such beliefs in his 
characteristic vein: “I have 
never believed in a Bolshevik 
and why should ‘any 
Indian Government fear Russian, 
Bolshevik or any menace.” 


It was at the height of this 
controversy that the Third 
Afghan War broke out in April, 
1919. The first and immediate 
reaction in India to the Afghan 
War vis-a-vis the Revolution 
in Russia contradicted the 
officially inspired propaganda on 
a Bolshevik invasion of India. 
The Indian nationalists saw for 
themselves that the trouble came 
from other than Russian sources 
and precisely because of Afghan 
demands for that complete inde- 
pendence and ' sovereignty to 
which they themselves eventually 
aspired for India. Perhaps this 
was the reason that a genuine 
sympathy for the Afghans was- 
widespread in the country. 


Ideological Impact on the Nation- 
alists 


Reference to contemporary ` 
writings and speeches of the 
nationalists suggests that attempts 
were made to understand the 
nature of the October Revolution. 
We have noted the far-reaching 
influence it’ exercised on the 
course of Indian politics. But _ 
taking the October Revolution 
as a whole with Bolshevism as 
an ideological sanction behind 
it, one is struck by the marked 
ignorance about it among Indians, 
though this was mingled with 
sympathy. ; 

The bloodshed: and turmoil 
in Russia during the Revolution 
were very unwelcome to Indian 
minds. They were thought to be 
a necessary corollary of a revolu- 
tion, no matter where it occurred. 
Srinivas Shastri, a leading Cong- 
ress member of Madras, in a 
public meeting declared that he 
he was “one of those who had 
acclaimed the Russian Revolution 
as a symbol of deliverance and 
regeneration”, but later he came 
to look upon it as a historical 
calamity because “the prophets 
who had foretold ruin and disas- 
ter had also proved only too 


18. M.K. Gandhi, Young India, 1919- 
1922 (Madras, 1924), p. 717. 
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true”. But as early as December: 


' 1917 a leading nationalist daily 
like the Bombay Chronicle sought 
to meet India's traditional abhor- 
rence to chaos and bloodshed:. 

“The transition of Govern- 
ment from a personal to a 
popular type was attended with 
measureless anguish in Great 
Britain and in France. The 
Civil War, the Commonwealth 
and the French Revolution leap 
up asit were to restrain those 
who really judge that Russia 
pays too dearly for her escape 
from the worst tradition of auto- 
cracy and orthodoxy" .:e 


- Favourite Theme 


Here it is necessary to keep 
in mind that the Indian intelli- 
gentsia understood the Revolution 
in Russia in the context of a 
general historical phenomenon 
closely linked with the history 
of Europe. Their favourite theme 
.seemed to be drawing a parallel 
with the landmarks of European 
history particularly the French 
Revolution. But because of the 
fact that the Revolution broke 
out in the Asian regions to 
Tsarist Russia (which were much 
better known in India than any 
other part of the Tsarist Enipire), 
mainly on its own, locally, and 
the prevailing conditions in Tsa- 
rist Asia and non-Tsarist Asia 
were, generally speaking, identi- 
cal, it naturally aroused sympathy 
and admiration in India. A 
diligent study of contemporary 
writings and speeches confirms 
the view that much of the sym- 
pathy towards the Revolution 
was due to the similarity between 
colonial rule in Tsarist Asia 
and British India. There is no 
point in deriving satisfaction 
from the idea that British colonial 
tule in India was much more 
liberal and had inherited a sem- 
blance of democracy from the 
other country as compared to 
the ruthless and brutal nature of 
Tsarist rule in Central Asia. In 
essence, the character of both 
regimes was very much the same 
and based on a common founda- 
tion. In its direct economic 
exploitation, in adopting a policy 


19. Cet Mail, Madras, May, 18, 





20. Bombay Chronicle, December 


17, 1917. 
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of “divide and rule" (Central 
Assian Amirs and. Khans were 
very much like the ruling princes 
in India) and in keeping the 
people chained to a conservative, 
despotic and repressive regime, 
Tsarist Asia and British India 
matched each other in 1917. 
Without stretching this analogy 
too far, it could very well be 
pointed out that colonialism from 


the viewpoint of subject nations ` 


was essentially a negative pheno- 
menon. This was as irue of 
British rule in India, at least in 
1917, as it was of Tsarist rule in 
Central Asia and other non- 
Russian regions. 


It is indeed interesiing that 
the Revolution in Russia in itself 
was considered to be a European 
event. But when it affected rela- 
tions between the master and 
subject nations it became more 
an Asian event; hence añ object 
of special interest. As we have 
noted earlier, Soviet declarations 
of November/December 1917 
created a considerable effect in 
India and other parts of Asia. 


Great Spread of Ideas , 


A century of careful inculca- 
tion of liberalism througa educa- 
tion and other social reforms of a 
limited nature had created an 
atmosphere not conducive to 
revolution and its ideals. Hence 
the Indian intelligentsie vaguely 
admired the October Revolution, 
and looked upon it witi a well- 
marked critical appreciation, 
while the restrictions imposed by 
the censorship made it all the 
more confusing and baffling. 
Therefore, the ignorance that 
prevailed about the October- 
Revolution was understandable 
and the confusion, of the intellec- 
tuals was explicable. It was 
believed, for example, that revo- 
lution could come only through 
revolutionary propaganda of a 
destructive nature and that the 
objective conditions in a given 
country played little or no part 
in its failure or success. Charac- 


` teristic of such opinions were the 


remarks of a leading Congress 
leader from Madras who said 
that “the revolution in Russia 
was brought about only by the 
great spread of ideas through 
decades of literature of a very 


revolutionary character.’ 


In this connection, the attitude 
of some leaders of the new 
labour movement was revealing. , 
Labour leaders like Joseph 
Baptisaa and W. Wadia, through 


` they recognized the evils of capi- 


talism and the efficacy of the 
power of organized workers, 
boycott, strikes and sO on, pre- 
ferred to assign a spiritual task to 
the Indian labour movement.” As 
chairman of the reception com- 
mittee of the inaugural session of 
the AITUC, held early in 1920, 
Baptisaa invoked the “power and 
principle of organized labour ‘“‘to 
throw” some light from the East 
to illuminate the darkness of the 
West.. . forthe humiliating spi- 
ritualism of the East to chasten ' 
the brutalizing materialism of 
the West.”23 

On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent of the session and the Con- 
gress leader, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
even went so far as to say that 
“foreign capitalism must be 
opposed incommon by all wor- 
kers because the interest of wor- 
kers all over the world is one and 
the same...The cause of the 
European proletariat is neither 
safe nor secure so long as there 
is.cheap labour in China and 
India."* But, at the same time, 
he was opposed to Marxism be- 
cause it would bring to India, the 
land of *mighty spiritualism, the 
evils of expiring industrial civili- 
zation”. Such statements were 
characteristic of these leaders, 
butit is doubtful whether they 
themselves realized the contradic- 
tions involved in their thinking. 
Yetit wasa clear indication that 
they were, now beset with doubts 
and confusion about all the values 
they had so far accepted without 
much questioning. 


Concluding Remarks 


Itis indeed true to say that 
during 1917-20 the Indian Na- 
tionalist Movement remained 
largely unaffected in its policies 
and programmes by the October 


21. Madras Mail, Madras, May 18, 1919. 

22. See ee Report, op. cit., 1920 
pp. 17-18 

23. Ibid. 


: 24. Ibid. p. 19. 


25. Lajpat Rai Political Fiture Md India, 
New York 1921, p. 201 
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Revolution. The most marked 
effect of the October Revolution 
was the quickening of the pace of 
the nationalist movement. It was 
also felt in the emergence of new 
forces, mainly the Indian work- 
ing-class movement; and, to some 
extent, in the conspiratorial and 
anti-British activities carried out 
by Indians outside the country, 
In spite of their ignorance of the 
exact mature and character of 
Bolshevism as such, 


ideals and programme of thé 
October Revolution among poli- 
tically conscious Indians, mainly 
through their belief that Soviet 
Russia was opposed to British 
policy everywhere, and that her 
policies presented something new 
and conducive to their own inte- 
rest. 

It is however, paradoxical 
that while the October Revolu- 
tion was so well received in India 
and affected the political life of 
the country, yet at that. time, the 


if you have 


a worthwhile project 
the required know-how 
and the necessary ability 


We'll give you the finance 
to start your own 
small-scale industry! 
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there was © 
also a inarked sympathy for the. 


revolution and socialism appeared 
to the Indian leaders as some- 
thing foreign to their country. 
In the midst of the growing up- 
surge of nationalism of that 
period, all things foreign were 
fast becoming things least wanted 
and desired. The October Revo- 
lution, however much appreciated, 
could not therefore have easily 
and instantly moved Indians to 


follow its example. In essence, 
the. character of the Indian 
nationalist movement itself in 


1917-1920, and the nature of its 
leadership, was marked by a 
natural reluctance to go further 
than was necessary and expe- 
dient. It .was, therefore, not 
surprising that some of its leaders 
had to be extremely cautious, to 
saye the movement from.the 
charge of collusion with Soviet 
Russia—a charge which was then 
being levelled by the British 
Government supporters and over- 
zealous Empire loyalists. ` 
Besides, the October Revolu- 


3 





tion in itself, partly because of 

the limitations and  privations 

‘imposed on it by the Civil War 

and Intervention, was not able 

to reveal its full social and econo- ` 
mic effects to India. The Indian 

nationalist movement realised its 

full significance only when the 

Indian movement acquired a real 
mass political consciousness and 

developed a full awareness of the 
international aspect of India's 

fight for freedom. Later, from 

1927 onwards, many Indian. 
leaders and public figures visited 

Soviet Russia and came back 

with an admiration of her achieve- 

ments. Marxism and socialism 
became the panacea of the rising 

new forces which greatly affected 

the political and social pro- 

gramme of the entire Nationalist 

Movement. These, however, made 

their mark in the 1930s and, as 

such, they are beyond the scope 

“of the present article, 


l . (Concluded) 
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Lenin in Bengali Press 


HE British rulers of India 

. understood the implica- 
tior of the Revolution for this 
country and hence they tried 
their best 
to protray Lenin, as a mon- 
ster and  blood-thirsty tyrant. 
The British organ in India The 
Statesman, wrote on July 16, 1921: 
“Mr. Lenin, the tyrant, who 
holds Russia under his sway.” 


What was the attitude of the 
nationalist press of Bengal to- 
wards this founder of the first 
proletariat state of the world? 
Despite heinous British propa- 
ganda and confusing news about 
the happenings-in Russia, the 
nationalist press was not carried 
away by imperialist propaganda. 
Rather in often published pro- 
Soviet’ news and even dared to 
publish eulogical articles on 
great Lenin. A brief:review of 
the nationalist press of Bengal in 
those days of rabid anti-Soviet 
propaganda reveals how much 
respect Lenin commanded in our 
country. It will also show how 
more and'more politically, cons- 
cious elements of Bengal were 
being attracted towards the ideals 
of the Great Revolution and its 
Leader Lenin. 


Satsangi, a religious journal 


was perhaps the first paper which 


In last week's Mainstream 
Prof. Goutam Chattopadhyay’s 
second article on the impact of 
the Russian Revolution on the 
liberation movement in Bengal 
dealt with this very subject. 
Since this "article by another 
young scholar throws more light 
on it, this article may be regar- 
ded as adding to Professor 
Chattopadhyay's research. 
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to belittle it.and | 


PANCHANAN SAHA 


published a life-sketch of Lenin 
in 1921. The name of the writer 
of this article is still unknown. 


Jn the same year; on December - 


22, Phanindra Bhu an Ghose 
published an article oa Lenin in 
the celebrated paper 3ijali. Next 
year, Sachindra nath Sanyal, a 
famous revolutionary connected. 
with the Kakori Conspiracy 
case, wrote a series of articles 
entitled—“Lenin anc Contem- 
porary Russia"  waich were 
published in the Sank/a, a jour- 


nal of a section of Bengal 
revolutionaries. 
The extent cf , respect 


Lenin commanded in 3engal was 
revealed when the wh»le-nationa- 
list press was shocked hearing the 
rumour of his death ia 1922. The 
celebrated Bengali daily—Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, commenting on 
that report wrote- cn July 21, 
1922: “A report has been pub- 
lished about the deatk of Lenin. 
If we believed this news, we 
would say that the world has 
suffered a great los."  Nayak, 
another influential anc well-circu- . 
lated daily of Calcutta wrote on 
the same day ‘What country 
is there in the present world 
which contains a savant, genius 
and philosopher “ike him ? 
Three-fourths of the population 


„ofthe world have wanimously 


recognised that Lenin was a 
great man." The cele»rated daily 
Prabhakar wrote on August 9, 
1922, “Some blindly selfish 
nations look upon the three 
greatest personages of modern 
time, Lenin, Gandh, and De 
Valera, as great enemies. Lenin 
has declared a religious war 
against capitalism ard will not 


. Shrink even if all the power of 


the world unite agains him.” 
The rumour of Lenin’s death 


came to be untrue which delighted ' 
the hearts of thousands of well- 
wishers of the Soviet Union: and 
of Lenin. Yuga Varta, a- well- 
known paper of Bengal, correctly 
analysed why Lenin had become 
an eyeshore to the imperilists. It 
wrote on April 12, 1923: “Lenin 


_has caused the autocratic Euro- 


pean rulers great anxiety. They 
do not know what to do with 
him and consequently he has 
become quite an eyeshore to 
them. Thereis no counting the 
lies that are being spread against 
him by the European newspapers, 
Authors “and writers of the 
interested party paint him in such 
a black hue that he appears like 
a veritable ‘Satan’ before the eyes 
of the world. His enemies are 
not satisfied by merely scandali- 
sing him, but are even spreading 
reports regarding his supposed 
death. Thus on the August 21, 
1918, it was given out that Lenin 
was assassinated in Moscow. On 
September 3 of the same year it 
was published that he had died 
on that day of wound he had 
received on August 31. Again, to 
the amusement of the world, it 
was given out on that very day 
that there was no apprehension 
whatsoever regarding Lenin’s life, 
From that time, until now the 
death news of Lenin and its con- 
tradiction, have been, every now 
and then, published until, recently, 
it has been given out that Lenin 
has lost his power of speech 
owing to an attack of paralysis, 
We advise our countrymen to 
accept this news with caution.” 

Monmohan Ghose wrote 
in Sankha on April 30, 1923: 
“The majority of the Russian 
people not merely tolerate Bols- 
hevik rule, but they also revere 
Lenin as a God." 
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Another newspaper of Bengal, 
The Standard Bearer, was more 
emphatic on the role of Lenin 
and his place in history. It wrote 
on May 1, 1923: “Lenin’s won- 
derful work is an already known 
marvel of the external kind; itis 
an instance of a patent, blood- 
cast, laborious 
human genius and skill, the first 
of the hardest toil and. tapasya-of 
a handful of extra-ordinary men, 
who have clung round the great 
man in weal and woe and materia- 
lised his gospelin action. His 
enemies may wish him death for 
the thousendth time and more, 
his achievements may be wilfully 
minimised or falsely represented 
in the blackest colours, his success 
may yet be legitimately doubted 
or given up for despair as tested 
according to the ideal standards 
of excellence, but the world’s 
history"will surely preserve Lenin’s 
records as some of the proudest 
monuments of noble human 
endeavour in recent times. Lenin 
may not, be a superman of the 
divine type, but in his own won- 
derful way he has worked for a 
mighty change in human affairs 
and having the road for- the 
descent of a superior force in the 
world, ofa more spiritual type 
and nature." 


Marxist Standpoint 


The same paper in its issue of 
May 29, of the same year dis- 
cussed in detail and in a lucid and 
convincing style the difference 
between the ideals of Narodnikis 
and the Social Democrats headed 
by Lenin and the tremendous 
contribution which Lenin render- 
ed in turning the history of 
Russia. The article was entitled 
as “What Lenin Stands For" 
and runs as follows: “Lenin stands 
for working class. He stands for 
the rule of the proletariat. Thirty 
years ago, he hit at this central 
idea and wrote. thus what sub- 
sequently turned out to be a pro- 
phetic utterence: ‘In Russia, the 
man of the future is the Mujik'— 
so thought the representatives of 
peasant sOcialism, the Narodniki, 
in the broadest sense of the 
word. The man of the future in 
Russia is the worker—so say the 
Social Democrats. Thus in one 
manuscript was formulated the 
standpoint.of the Marxists. And 
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experiment of - 


! 


the whole history of Bolshevism is 
nothing but the execution of this 
idea of worker's rule. And during 
all this time, since the far-off days 
of 1894 until the present day, this 
classical struggle has been led by 
Nicholus Lenin, the Rishi of the 
Sudra Age and founder of the 
proletariat dictatorship. A world 
revolution for emancipation of: 
this proletariat class has been the 
glowing idea in Lenin’s mind. 
Through him, the ever-neglected 
and down-troden Sudra has 
voiced the word of awakening, 
which thrills through the countries 
of the world; and it is an age, a 
Sandhiyuga, a period of transi- 

tion, which it is being demanded 
for its possession and rule. Soviet 


sovereignty, the hegemony and. 


dictatorship of the emancipated 
proletariat, is recognised to be 
only a transitory phenomenon, a 
passing though needed stage of 
socio-political development, lead- 
ing eventually to the abolition of 
the State, which must meana 
free and ideal destiny for univer- 
sal humanity.” i 


Shapping New Heaven 


There is ample evidence to 
show how Bengal held Lenin and 
his works in high esteem. When 
the authentic news ofthe’ sad 
demise of the great Leniri reached 
Bengal, almost all newspapers 
published articles and obituary 
-notes ina dignified manner be- 
fitting the memory ofthe great 
architect of modern age. Dainik 
Basumati the most influential 
vernacular daily of the then 
Bengal, wrote on January 25, 1924: 
“Lenin was really a man of won- 
derful deeds." The celebrated 
English daily of Calcutta, For- 
ward, founded by Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das wrote on Jan- 
uary 26, 1924: “Lenin lives in the 
unrest in the workers’ breast and 
will shine in their triumphs.” 
Another influential English daily 
of Calcutta The Bengalee founded 
by Surendranath Banerjee wrote 
on the same day: “The death of 
Lenin has removed from this 
world one of the most striking 
and masterful personalities of 
modern times—a man who hada 
large hand in shaping a new 
heaven and new earth in 
our days." Ananda Bazar Patrika 
commenting on Lenin’s death 


. monthlies—some 


wrote on January 30, 1924: 
“The noble-minded Lenin the 
friend of humanity is dead. He 
was one of those great minded 
men who tried to find out the 
means of deliverance of the hum- 
anity and entered the field of 
action, even at the risk of their 
lives. ...... The history of the 
wonderful life and the success of 
the noble-minded Lenin has been 
painted in black by his enemies 
and spread in the world ina 
perverted from. It isa heinous 
sin to paint as a blood-thirsty 
robber a person, at the moving of 
whose finger, hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons, oppressed by 
the heartless mal-administration 
ofan autocratic monarch, have 
established a new empire on the 
unimpeded freedom of humanity. 
We are a conquered people of the 
Orient. Even our eyes are filled 
with tears at the. news of his 
death. Though there is a great 
difference between our ideals, we 
feel proud in showing our respect 
to the sacred memory of this 
idealist, whose heart always ached 
for others."' 


Not only the dailies of Cal- 
cutta, but also the weeklies and 
published in 
remote parts of Bengal—paid 
glowing tributes to the sacred 
memory of Lenin. One such 
journal Soltan wrote on the 
February 1, 1924: “The world 
rarely sees a man of marvellous 
achievements like him.” Sachitra 
Sisir, wrote on February, 2, 1924: 
“Lenin has passed away, but the 
spirit of equality -which this 
Bolshevik leader has infused in 
the hearts of the general public, 
is today evident all over the 
world.” In this way Jyoti (Chitta- : 
gong), Bangavasi, and some other 
small and local journals paid 
respectful homage to the memory 
of the great Lenin. i 


Since his death the name of 
Lenin andthe ideals of the Russian 
Revolution spread more widely 
throughout India than before. 
But it is pertinent to recall the 
glorious role of our press in the 
early years of the Russian Re- 
volution when even printing a line 
praising Lenin or Russian Re- 
volution required considerable 
courage, risking persecution at 
the hands of British imperialists. 
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THREAT TO SOCIALISM 
IN CHINA-—II 


Turning Point In 1958 


Lj 1958 a new line began more 
and more resolutely to take 
shape in the leadership of the 
Chinese, Communist Party (CPC), 
outlined initially in the preface 
to Mao  Tse-tung's collection 
Socialist ^ Upsurge in — China's 
Countryside, which appeared in 
December 1955. Init, he urged 
the brenk-up of the “old frame- 
work” of the first five-year plan. 

Under pressure from Mao 
Tse-tung the output and cons- 
truction plans for 1956 were 
sharply increased and the /first 
rehearsal of thé ‘big leap” was 
held. The accelerated use of 
available stocks of raw and other 
materials and swift extraction of 


minerals in the major deposits, 


made it possible drastically to 
raise gross output in some 
branches, with the result that 
‘industrial production went up 28 
per cent compared with 1955. 
Large-scale’ construction on top 
of the plan was developed which 
required increased spending on 
capital investments by 62 per 
cent against the previous year, 
The fatal consequences of the 
Mao Tse-tung break-up of the 
“old framework" was already 


This is the second ins- 
talment of the article cap- 
tioned ** Menace to Economic 
Foundations of Socialism in 
China" which appeared in the 
theoretical organ of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Kommunist 
No 12,1967. The first ins- 
talment appeared in last week's 
Mainstream, November 18, 
1967. 
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evident by the close o? 1956. In 
industry, signs appeared of a 
shortage of materiais, quality 
noticeably declined, dispropor- 
tions emerged between different 
branches of économ, and the 
excessive scale of construction 


brought about a :hortage of 
resources in the irretional new 
projects. 


The political report of the 
CPC Central Commitiee, approv- 
ed by the first session o? the Eighth 
Congress, referred to tais deplor- 
able experiment. It said that 
any deflection from tie General 
Line of the CPC would unavoid- 
ably lead to “a Right-wing or 
Left-wing deviaticn." the 
CPC Central Commitiee pointed 
out that its main line is 
*the demand to buili socialism 
in one fine morning; the denial 
that the transition to socialism 
must be effected through gradual 
progress; lack of faith in. our abi- 
lity to achieve the aims of socia- 
list revolution by peaceful 
means." 

At the Third Plenary Meeting 
of the CPC Central Committee, 
held in September .957, Mao 
Tse-tung managed -o obtain 
approval for his new ‘ine and to 
attribute the failure af the 1956 
experiment to the “Right-wing”, 
that is to those who, opposed the 
plan. Inthe spring cf 1958 -on 
Mao Tse-tung’s instructions a 
wide “big leap" campaign was 
launched in the major regions of 
the country, culminatng in the 
establishment of People’s Com- 
munes in agriculture and a 
“small metallurgy’ in industry. 


Mao Tse-Tung’s slogan “to work 
perseveringly three years and in 
the main to change the face of 
most of the regions of the coun- 
try", the Chinese press interpret- 
ed as an appeal to revise the CPC 
general line, as an antithesis to 
the decisions of the first session 
of the Eighth Congress which 
defined the planned targets for 
economic development in the 
second five-year period (1958- 
1962). However, the report of 
the Central Committee on the 
Party’s General Line, reaffirmed 
at the first session, was not refut- 
ed eithe: at the second session of 
the Eighth CPC Congress con- 
vened in May 1958. But the re- 
port simultaneously approved 
also the Mao Tse-tung line of 
socialist construction. After 
Mao Tse-tung's speech at the 
session the General Line of 
the CPC was announced to be 
the new course of Mao Tse-tung, 

The impression was that the 
new General Line differed from 
the previous line only in the 
tempo of the building of socia- 
lism, Everything seemed to boil 
down to the fact that instead of 
three five-year plans Or a some- 
what longer period, as provided 
for by the first session of the 
Eighth CPC Congress, the tar- 
gets would be resolved in three 
years. Actually, the differences 
werefar more deep-rooted and 
affected the very principles of the 
theory and practice of socialist 
economic development. The 
main point was that Mao Tse- 
tung did not link the further 
development of Chinese economy 
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which relied on the primary: 
industrial foundation created in 
the first,five-year plan, with the 
task set by the Eighth CPC Con- 
gress—‘‘to create in the main an 
integral industrial system so that 
industrial production would occu- 
py the chief place in social pro- 
duction and that the -technical 
reorganisation of national econo-, 
my would acquire the necessary 
materialbasis." The decisions of 
the CPC Central Committee, 
adopted under the leadership of 
Mao Tse-tung, asserted that all- 

that was needed to create the 
~ conditions for entry into Com- 
munism was to accelerate the pro- 
cess of the transition from coope- 
rative to public ownership. d 


Primitive Foundation 


Mao Tse-tung tried to explain 
his voluntarist approach to the. 
social reforms by the "specific" 
conditions of China where the 
level of development of -the pro- 
ductive forces of society did not 
allegedly limit the tempo and 
plans of the social reforms. Way 
back in July 1955, Mao Tse-tung 
tried to prove at the conference 
on cooperation of agriculture that 
by virtue of China’s economic 
conditions, socialist reforms in 
agriculture could in the main be 
completed by 1960, and that some 
20-25 years would be required to 
create a technical basis for agri- 
cultural production. 

In other words, the socialist 
reforms in the sphere of social 
relations were not considered in 
coordination with production and 
were not linked with the applica- 
tion of the latest achievements 
in science and engineering. The 
Mao Tse-tung leadership intended 
to reorgánise the agricultural 
cooperatives into People’s Com- 
munes on the old, -primitive 
material foundation, with the 
same outmoded, unproductive 
implements. It did not advance 
any concrete objectives for deve- 
loping the productive forces, 
bettering the technical basis of 
farming, but focussed attention 
merely on one aspect Of social 
production, namely the relations 
of production. A transition from 
collective to socialist ownership, 
which it was said could in some 
areas be effected “in three or four 
years", was what it . appeared 
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had to predetermine the change 
“in the main of the face of most 
regions in the country’, bring 
China nearer to communism. 
Notwithstanding the well 
known Marxist-Leninist deduction 
that in the process of production 


of material values, people enter — 


into definite and necessary rela- 
tions irrespective of their will, 
‘namely relations of production 
which correspond to the given 
phase of development of their 
productive forces, Mao Tse-tung 
bases his line on the transition 
to the new, higher forms of rela- 
tions. of production merely on 
volitional, administrative deci- 
sions, on appeals to “militarise 
the organisation, to act in a 
militant way and lead a collective 
way of life (from the decision of 
the- CPC Central Committee 
of August 29, 1958. “On the 
Establishment of People’s Com- 
munes"), indefinitely postponing 
the problem of bettering the 
productive forces. 


Domestic Metallurgy 


These views of Mao Tse-tung 
are the outcome of a voluntarist 
understanding of the fundamental 
processes of social development 
and are amply proved by his 
practical activity. In defiance of 
the Leninist teaching on the need 
for the transition to communism 
of a high level of industrial pro- 
duction on the basis of most 
up-to-date scientific and engineer- 
ing progress, and of securing the 
leading role of the working class 
in transforming social relations, 
Mao Tse-tung gives pride of 
place to the village people’s 
commune, to the peasants whose 
labour has to be based on primi- 
tive implements. Mao Tse-tung 
tries to channel the country’s 
entire economic development 
through the People’s Communes, 
which apart from farming must 
also engage in industry, educa- 


‘tion, trade, and military affairs. 


The decision of the CPC Central 
Committee indicated that the 
People's Commune ‘‘will be the 
best organisational form of buil- 
ding socialism and of the gradual 
transition tò communism, and 
will develop into a primary unit 
of future Communist society." 
Mao Tse-tung tried to sub- 
stantiate the idea of converting 


the village People’s Commune 
intoa prototype of the future 
Communist society by establish- . 
ing in the countryside a mass 
“domestic metallurgy” involving 
50-60 million peasants, which 
exceeds roughly five-fold the 
numerical strength of the work- 
ing class in all other fields of 
industrial production. He pro- 
claimed. a crusade against 
*Europeanised" science and tech- 
nology. His slogan—''The strug- 
gle against blind faith", ‘Give 
play to dreams, speak out and 
act boldly"—acted as a signalfor . 
a crusade against science and 
modern technique, against speci- 
alists and skilled workers. The 
millions of peasants involved in 
the construction of primitive 
blast furnaces; ‘converters and 
other industrial enterprises were 
urged to shatter the technical 
production rates founded on 
scientific, technical and industrial 
experience, to establish primitive, 
semi-domestic manufactures which 
in conjunction with equally pri- 
mitive agriculture were to form 
the material basis of the “primary 
unit” of Communism. 

The People’s Communes were 
also assigned a leading role in 
the formation of a “Communist” 
ideology. Ignorance in science 
and engineering, illiteracy and 
low living standards were .lauded 
in China by Mao Tse-tung as 
ideal human traits which, accor- 
ding to him, were a criterion of 
susceptibility to Communist ideas 
and of the activity of Communist 
builders. “The apparent speci- 
ficity of the 600 million people, 
apart from other specific features", 
said Mao Tse-tung,‘‘is their pover- 
ty and that they are a blank sheet 
of paper.. .A blank sheet of paper 
has nothing On it, but one can 
write the newest and most beau- 
tiful words, draw the newest, 
the most beautiful pictures on it.” 

Seeing that about 80 per ceht 
of China's population are peasants 
they, consequently, must become 
the basic carriers of Communism. 


Labour Hardening 


Mao Tse-tung and his group 
are trying practically to imple- 
ment this by dispatching intellec- 
tuals, students and qualified 
factory workers for labour 
hardening" to the countryside 
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where they have to. imitate the 
peasants im everything, learning 
from them a “leaning for collective 
life". Hence, Mao  Tse-tung 
denies the progressive part played 
by the scientific and technical 
intellectuals rising from the 
labouring classes, from active 
participants in the revolution, 
who bring progressive ideas to 
the masses and are destined to 
help them master the summits of 
modern science and culture. 
Needless to say such concepts 
have nothing in common with 
scientific communism. 


Breakaway 


Mao Tse-tung has likewise 
fully broken away from Marxism- 
Leninism in determining and 
evaluating the phases of Commu- 
nist construction. Brom all his 
pronouncemerits we may logically 
deduce that the highest. phase of 
Communism can be attained 
from capitalism, bypassing socia- 
lism. It is, therefore, no accident 
that in Mao Tse-tung’s statements 
concerning the ‘great’? .experi- 
ment of the “big leap"no mention 
is made of the “transiti on period 
from capitalism to socialism", 
as defined by the General Line 
ofthe CPC and the decisions of 
the “first session of the Eighth 
Congress. The practical experi- 
ence of the “big leap" shows 
that by way of the People’s 
Commune, Mao Tse-tung thought 
-of taking Chinese society from a 
diversified economy, characteristic 
of the transition period, directly 
to Communism, bypassing socia- 
lism, He does not distinguish 
between the tasks confronting 
the Party and the state in the 
transition period from capitalism 
to socialism, when there still 
remains (even if with certain 
restrictions) the national bour- 
geoisie, and petty bourgeoisie, 
and socialism when under 
society consists of the working 
class, the cooperated peasantry 
and the people’s intellectuals. 

This denial of the phase of 
socialism is also evident in that 
Mao Tse-tung disregards the 
objective economic laws and 
principles inherent in, that phase. 
He in fact ignores and even 
denies the principle of socialism, 
*From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his 
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labour" which forms the basis 
for coordinating the irterests of 
the whole of society with those 
of each working man. Hence, 
his conclusion that at this stage 
there can be no question of 
material incentives for Increasing 
labour productivity and of 
improving the  matedal well- 
being of the working people. 


Mao’s Contradictions 


Mao Tse-tung and Lis entcou- 
rage try, might and main, to 
malign the socialist states which 


‘show daily concern fr raising 


living standards and zre taking 
measures to fortify socalist prin- 
ciples in economic management, 
better and more fully to utilise 
the laws of socialist economics. 
It is interesting to note thatin a 
speech at the Supreme State 
Conference back in 1557, “On 
the Question of Correctly Solv- 
ing the Contradictiors within 
the People" Mao Tse-ung in a 
somewhat veiled way spoke out 
against applying the law of 
planned and proporticnal deve- 
lopment, posing  insead the 
course of “common planning and 
corresponding regulaticn". Enu- 
merating the targets v;hich fall 
under common planning Mao 


Tse-tung mentions, -rom the 
sphere of materia] production, 
grain alone, which s rigidly 


rationed in the country. All other 
types of industrial anc agricul- 
tura] produce, he maintains, 
should be specified by “local 
public organisations o` directly 
by the masses" which ‘can plan 
many good things." TLis denial 
of centralised socialist planning 


was accompanied by Mao’s 
appeals: “Fear no cispropor-. 
tions", “Nothing frightful in 


disparity- between reverues and 


- spendings’’, “Develop tae econo- 


my on the principle: hgh tide- 
low tide-big tide’, that is on 
the’ basis of the “law of spon- 
taneity”’. 

The adventurist feutures of 
this Mao Tse-tung coirse was 
clearly laid bare in the ‘ big leap" 
which brought about -he com- 
plete disorganisation of Chinese 


national economy and not only. 


retarded its development but 
threw it back to the positions of 
past years. 

True enough the firs months 


after the proclamation of Mao 
Tse-tung's course of “Three Red 
Banners"—the “General Line", 
the “Big Leap" and the “People’s 
Communes’’—there was a notice- 
able increase in activity. The 
labouring peaple, who for many 
years perseveringly struggled for 
a better lot under the guidance 
of the Communist Party, sincerely 
believed Mao Tse-tung’s promises 
“in three years to change the face 


- of the main regions" and lead 


the country to Communism. This 
belief,was strengthened by the 
fact that in 1958 the country had 
a bumper rice harvest and other 
farm produce. The credit for 
this was attributed to the 
*Leader's Genius." 


In order still more to incor- 
porate faith in the successes of 
the People's Communes the Mao 
leadership spread doctored re- 
turns on the 1958 harvest so as 
to show the people at what a 
“slavish” pace Chinese economy 
advanced in the first five-year 
plan (1953-1957) and to convince 
them of the advantages of the 
'"Big-Leap" course. Thus, the 
decisions of the Sixth Plenary 
Meeting of the CPC Central 
Committee, held from November 
28 to December 10, 1958, stated 
that the volume of industrial 
and agricultural output in 1958 
doubled that of 1957, and that 
its increment value for 1958 alone 
exceeded that of the whole period 
ofthe first five-year plan. Here 
are the data : 





I 1957 1958 
Steel (million tons) 5:35 - 110 
odl ,, 130 270 

Grain ,, 185 375 
Cotton (fibre) 164 335 


Il 1952-1957 1957-1958 


Increment value of 
industrial and farm 
produce (in percent) 68 70 
Financial revenues 
(1,000 million yuan) 13:4 14 








On the basis of these data 
the Sixth Plenary Meeting of the 
CPC Central Committee adopted 
obviously far-fetched target figures 
for 1959: to increase the grain 
harvest to 525 million tons cotton 
(fibre) to five million and steel 
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production to 18 million tons. 
The target figures for 1959 aimed 
atreaching in two years of the 
“Big Leap" the production level 
envisaged for the end of the 3rd 
: five-year period, that is by 1967. 
However, it soon became 
evident that the country was not 
in a position to raise the output, 
and not even to maintain the 
level ‘achieved. The 1958 harvest 
(then more. cereals and other 
agricultural produce were gather- 
ed than in previous years) was 
much below that officially 
‘announced. Furthermore, the 
switch-over of the working and 
non-working rural population to 
supplies from socialised stocks 
sharply increased consumption 
with the result that markétable 
farm produce was much below 
plan. The situation was further 
aggravated „by the fact that 
the household subsidiary plots, 
livestock and poultry in the 
personal possession of peasants 
were abolished and the social 
production of livestock and 
poultry catastrophically declined. 
The' situation was so grave 
that it was no longer possible 
to conceal the truth from the 
people and urgent measures were 
necessary to set right the conse- 
quences of the “Big Leap". 
Such was the state of affaíts 
. when in August 1959 the 
Eighth Plenary Meeting of the 
CPC Central Committee was 
convened. At this meeting a 
group of Central Committee 
members voiced opposition to 
the policy of the “Big Leap”, 
characterising it as petty bour- 
geois - fantasy for which the 
Chinese people were paying a 
heavy price. The communique 
issued on the Eighth Plenary 
Meeting stated that the opposi- 
tion was ‘“slandering the move- 
ment for the Big Leap” and the 
movement for setting up People’s 
Communes which was.- being 
tumultuously developed by hund- 
reds of millions of toiling people 
under the leadership of the 
Party, calling these movements 
“petty bourgeois fanatic move- 
ments.” Among those who 
disagreed with the Mao line were 
members of the Political Bureau 
of the CPC Central Committee 
Peng Te-huai; candidate-mem- 


ber of the Political Bureau Chang - 
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The 


Wen-tien ; and Party leaders of 
provincial committees, ministries 
and departmenis, 

The Eighth Plenary Meeting 
had to admit the unreliability 
of the figures for . national 
economy in 1958 and gave new 
data: the grain harvest was 
assessed as 250 million tons 
instead of 375 million tons ; 
cotton 2.1 millions tons in place 
of 3.35 million ; steel 8 million 


, instead of 11 million tons. 


The Eighth Plenary Meeting 
could not but take into account 
the obvious failures of the 
“Big Leap This found its 
reflection in the reduced plan for 
1959 and in the somewhat differ- 
ent approach to People’s Com- 
munes. The plan was slashed : 
steel from.18 million to 12 mil- 
lion: tons; coal from 380 million 
to 335 million tons ; cereals from 
525 million to 275 million tons ; 
cotton (fibre) from 5 million to 
2.3 million tons. In respect to 
the People's Communes the 
decision specifically recommended 
consistently to enforce the 
prirciple of “greater remunera- 
tion for greater work", that is, 
to return to the earlier existing 
socialist principles of distribution. 
It was considered wise to make 
the basis of economy not the 
People's Communes, but big 
production teams, which in size 
were roughly equal to the former 
producer cooperatives. 

However, the general political 
direction of the decisions of the 
Eighth Plenary Meeting remained 
unchanged. They, like the 
decisions of the Sixth Plenum, 
lauded the policy of the “Big 
Leap”, the Party and the people 
were urged ‘‘under the leadership 
of the Party’s Central Committee 
and Comrade Mao Tse-tung.... 
to overcome the Right-wing 
opportunist moods among 
certain unstable elements,...... 
and to struggle for the pre- 
schedule fulfilment of the second 
five-year plan (1958-1962) in 
two years (in 1958-1959),”’ 

Despite these pleas, the 
difficulties continued to mount. 
drive for quantitative 
indices ; the neglect of the 
experience of the scientists and 
engineering  intellectuals ; the 
violation of the technology of 
production; the change-over to 
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mass domestic production of pig 
iror and steel; the shortage 
of raw materials and skilled 
labour—ali this led to the freezing 
of vast capital investments in 
the unfinished projects which 
not provided with raw 
materials and equipment ; to 
disproportion in national econo- 
my ; to lower quality output 
at the operating enterprises. 
From domestic metallurgy 
alone (primitive blast furnaces), 
which turned out poor quality 
pig irom and steel, China lost 
over 4,000 million yuan. 

Specialists: from the Socialist 
countries, including experts 
from the Soviet Union, were 
actually taken off their jobs and 
their repeated warnings that the 
violation of the, technology .of 
production, the. „Simplified ways 
of assembling eqüipment, and 
the unskilled operation of 
machines, machine. tools and 
other installations, would inevit- 
ably lead to. stoppages and rapid 
wear, andin the long run, toa 
decline in output, were brushed 
aside by the Chinese administra- 
tion. 

The intensive campaign prais- 
ing — local experience and 
condemning everything concerned 
with foreign experience, every- 
thing based on complicated 
modern technology, created an 
unhealthy atmosphere for foreign 
above all Soviet, experts, making 
it difficult for them to do what 
they had to, on the basis of the 
treaties and agreements on 
Soviet-Chinese economic, scienti- 


. fic and engineering cooperation. 


The situation in agriculture 
was most aggravating. The 
forced partial withdrawal from 
the course of the “Three Red 
Banners" (abandonment of the 
system of equal food for the 
entire fafming population, the 
return which began of personal 
household plots and other 
measures) could not rectify the 


' situation. The peasants regarded 


these half-measures with obvious 
mistrust. All this led to a dis- 
astrous fall of labour producti- 
vity, to mass absenteeism in 
tilling collective fields. The 
Situation was further aggravated 
by the unfavourable weather 
conditions in 1959 and 1960. 
(To be Continued) 
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REE central realities concern- 


ing the relationship of the 
United Statés- of, America and 
the cause of the’ Arab peoples 
must be borne in mind: (a) the 
US Government is the ‘main 
bestion of,what remains of the 
system of imperialism and coloni- 
alism; (b) US imperialism has 
fundamental military, diplomatic 
and economic stakes particularly 
in the Middle East—especially is 
this true, of course,’ as concerns 
the iuternational oil cartel, in 
which American monopolies are 
dominant; (c) half the Jews left 
in the world, after Hitler's slaugh- 
ter, live in-the United States 
and one-fourth in New York 
city—the social, psychological 
and political results of this are 
very consequential. To illustrate 
just one aspect of this reality 
we mention the fact that for the 
past ten years in the United 
States there has been only one 
daily progressive newspaper and 
that is in the Yiddish language. 


Having briefly affirmed these 
fundamental facts, let me now, 
again most briefly, offer the 
following observations: i 


(1) It is absolutely necessary 
that it be made clear that the 
question before us is not one of 
Arabs versus Jews. The question 
before us on the contrary is one 
of imperialism and colonialism 


Distinguished Marxist Historian, 
Dr  Apthekar led the 
delegation to the International 
Conference in support of Arab 
Peoples, held in New Delhi 
on November 11-14, 1967. 
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versus national libera ion and 
social progress. ‘The question 
before us is the effort ty imperi- 
alism to maintain the 2specially 
exploited relationship with the 
so-called under-develop:d coun- 
tries, many of whose imnabitants 
are “coloured? peoples, the 
latter fact is of great importance 
in view of the especialy racist 
nature of US imperiaism and 
the fact that inside the JS some 


. 25 or 30 million ‘“colou-ed’’ peo- 


ple are writing in protest against 
that racism. : 


(2) It is necessary tLat it be 
made perfectly clear thar involved 
hereis in no way anti-3emitism, 
this being absurd as tae Arab 
peoples themselves are >f course 
Semitic. Butitis necessary also 
toaffirm clearly thatit is nota 
matter of anti-Jewishness. This 
should be done with vigour, 
clearly denouncing an_i-Jewish- 
ness as the position it is and 
affirming knowledge of the age- 
old use of that poisom as the 
handmaiden of the wocst forms 
of reaction, Simultaneously, de- 
nunciation must be made of all 
forms of chauvinism and certainly 
the chauvinism directec against 
Arab peoples which in-hé main 
communications media. of the 


United-States has reached scanda- - 


lous and barbaric prcportions. 


(3) Israel's right to -xistence, 
as created. by the UN, and as 
again recently confirme4 by.the 
Prime Minister of th: Soviet 
Union, is not in questbn. The 
greatest threat to -Israels 
future comes from the Eshkol- 


Dayan-Begin Goveinment which - 
bas made it into a handmaiden 
of imperialism and  colonialist 
expansionism. 

' (4) Emphasis must be given, 
with exact data, as to the colossal 
stake of the oil cartel in the 
Middle East, and the absolutely 
fabulous profits extracted there- 
from by that predominantly 
US cartel. In that connection 
the well-known subordination of 
US foreign policy to the desires 
of that cartel should be docu- 
mented. 

(5) Demonstrate that the US 
Government has not only suppor- 
ted reactionary government in 
Isreal but also reactionary govern- 
ments among Arab peoples. Thus, 
the US has provided Saudi 
Arabia with almost ten times as 
much arms as it has Israel. 
Demonstrating this is important 
for it helps expose the imperialist 
essence of the Mid-East question 
rather than it being one of Jews 
vs. Arabs. 

(6) Show the organic connec- 
tion between the aggression of 
1956 and that of 1967; this helps 
expose the conspiratorial and 
imperialist character of the latter. 

(7) It is necessary ta reiterate 
that the Israeli Government and 
the US Government in the 
months and days prior to the 
June 1967 aggression solemnly 
affirmed the absence of any inten- 
tion, so far as the, former was 
concerned, of territorial aggran- 
disement and, so far as the latter 
was concerned of its commitment 
to the sovereignty and territorial 
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integrity of all states in the 
Middle East. As events have 
demonstrated without any ambi- 
guity both were lying; at any rate, 
the first has appropriated 
enormous territory from several 
neighbours and the second has 
done all in its power to make 
possible the retention of the fruits 
of this revishment. This blatant 
violation of solemn pledges 
repeatedly given by both Powers 
must be exposed cortinually and 
without let-up. 


(8) It is mecessary to affirm 
with the geatest possible vigour 
and clarity that the first necessity 
in the present situation is the 
withdrawal by Israel from all 
territory it has occupied since 
June 4, 1967. No aggressor may 
be permitted to profit from his 
crime, 


(9) The recognition of the 
rights of the refugees must be 
accorded by Israel and’ full resti- 
tution be made to them, in 
accordance with the resolutions 
of the UN, hitherto ignored by 
Israel. 


4 


(10) The irony of history— 


what Lenin once called ‘the 
malicious irony of history"— 
manifests itself with peculiar 
force in this matter for here is 
Israel employing the blitzkrieg 
tactics of Hitler; here is Israel 
employing mobile crematoria— 
known as napalm bombs—upon 
living human beings; here are 
Jewish people acting out the roles 
of occupiers and tormentors of 
peoples. ] 


(11) The so-called **preven- 
tive war" argument of Israel 
must be fully exposed for the 
propaganda falsehood it is.- Here 
two main points must be made: 
(a) the Israeli action was aggres- 
sive and not preventive as all the 


evidence increasingly shows and. 


as the disposition and employ- 
ment of the Israeli forces in June 
1967 make crystal-clear ; (b) and 
in the age of thermonuclear wea- 
pons and the existence of the 
UN, such “justification” ( which 
is exactly the ‘“‘justification of the 
US in its atrocious aggression 
against the people of Vietnam) is 
absolutely impermissible. It 
returns us to the unimpeded 
power politics which produced 
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World Wars I and Ii and will, if 
not halted, produce World War 
Three. 


(12) The facts on the horror 
of the June war and its aftermath 
and of the present Occupation 


should be fully documented and . 


made easily available. In this 


"connection, permit me to suggest 


that we need carefully prepared 
educational material especially 
from our Arab friends and the 
more, the better. 


Rarely has such a massive 
propaganda campaign been 
undertaken and maintained in the 
US as in connection with this 
Israeli aggression. Because of 
this, and because of the conside- 
rations alluded to in the begin- 
ning of any remarks, the June 
events produced considerable 
confusion and disarray in the US 
peace movements and among 
progressive forces in general. This 
was especially true in New York 
and in southern California. Still, 
note must be made of the fact 
that there has been some change 
in public opinion in the US on 
this matter. There no longer is 


the near-unanimity that existed 


in the first days of the fighting, 
and the impact of that fantastic 
propaganda campaign has begun 
to wear off. The Communist 
Party of the US, Iam proud to 
Say, stood up well to this test, 
did not lose its head and generally 
conducted a  principled educa- 
tional and political campaign of 
consistent anti-imperialism. Pub- 
lications other than Communist 
have more recently taken fairly 
enlightened positions. This is 
true, for example of LF. Stone’s 
influential Weekly, of the impor- 
tant magazine, The Christian 
Century, of some letters in the 
New York Times etc. 


Within the progressive Jewish 
population in the US also, sober 
second thoughts have begun to 
appear. Israel's isolation in the 
world community of nations is 
becoming dearer to them and the 
impossibility, in a historic sense, 
of holding to the presentline of 
the Israeli government also is 
having its impact. There is wide 
understanding, too, ofthe unre- 
liability of Israel's present ‘‘allies”’ 
and a sense that that govern- 


. future. 


'fight against 


ment's tying itself to the chariot 
of imperialism bodes ill for its 
I feel impelled to add 
that the heroic resistance to the 
chauvinist madness in Israel by 
the Israeli Communist Party has 
been impressive and influental in 
the United States. 


The peace movement in the 
United States—centering as of 
course it does and should, upon 
forcing the government to end 
the war upon the Vietnamese 
people—as it expands and 
broaden and deepens produces 
also re-examination of the US 
position vis-a-vis the Middle East. 
Ido not wish here to take the 
issue to expatiate on the move- 
ment, but itis now a genuinely 
mass movement, it has great 
spontaneity, ‘splendid militancy 
and continuesin a most encou- 
raging way to ‘grow. This, toge- 
ther with the magnificent’ resis- 
tance of the Vietnamese 
people, and the solidarity of all 
decent governments and peoples, 
will force the US Government to 
end its present policy in Southeast 
Asia—or will force a change in 
that government altogether. This 
process carries with it pressures 
for change in that policy all along 
the line and not least in the areas 
overwhelmingly inhabited by the 
Arab peoples. 


“The most prominent mani- 
festation of democracy" wrote 
Lenin in 1920, “is the fundamen- 
tal question of war and peace". 
Exactly true today; through mass 
struggle, through popular effort 
everywhere in the world and in 
the US in the first place, this 
fundamental question can 
answered in behalf of peace 
against the scourge of war. To 
imperialism is to 
fight for democracy. 


Hence to support the Arab 
peoples in their struggle for social 
progress, for-national indepen- 
dence, for territorial integrity 
and sovereignty is to support the 
forces of democracy, of justice 
and of peace. Such an effort 
is the only one worthy of a 
human being; this effort simply 
cannot be permitted to fail and 
it will triumph everywhere, inclu- 
ding in the United States of 
A1erica. 
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Che Guevara : 
The Tireless Revolutionary 


LAJPAT RAI 


s {MHE Guevara's contribution to 
the revolutionary movement 
of our times is maunyeplendoured 
*Che' was a man of action and 
Of ideas, As a revolutionary 
combatant he fought many a 
battle against imperialism and its 
henchmen in Guatemala, Colum- 
bia, Cuba, Bolivia and elsewhere, 
and yet he also fought with his 
pen, with his thought and his 
profound intelligence. He was 
first and foremost a practical revo- 
lutionary who believed that the 
duty of a revolutionary was to 
make the revolution, yet he 
understood the great importance 
of theory in the unfolding and 
the success of the revolutionary 
process. 

Describing the life of a true 
professional revolutionary Georgi 
Dimitrov wrote : “The life of a 
professional revolutionary should 
be exemplary... It should call 
for boundless devotion to the 
Communist ideal, readiness for 
any sacrifice, renunciation of per- 
sonal interest and acceptance of 
imprisonment and even death for 
the sake of the triumph of the 
revolution.” 

Che demonstrated all the 
above qualities in himself in their 
purest form. “All for the cause, 
nothing for self" was the ideal 
Dimitrov had set before the revo- 
lutionaries and himself lived up to 
it. ‘Che’ followed in the foot- 
steps of Dimitrov at a time when 
self before the cause" had be- 
come the practice of a section of 
revolutionary leadership describ- 
ed by ‘Che’ as the ‘tired revolu- 
tionaries awaiting the miracle of 
revolution to take place.” 

‘Che’ was a non-conformist. 
Some called him ‘heretic’ of the 
world revolutionary movement. 
He denounced dogma, the ser- 
vile mentality of blindly accept- 
ing political theories; he ridiculed 
chiches, quotation-mongering and 
accepting theories as substitute 
forthinking ‘The worst thing 
that can happen toa revolution- 
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ary is his acceptance of things 
without questioning", wrote Che 
and the worst crime ir his eyes 
was what he described as "'intel- 
lectual kotowing.” ‘A revolu- 
tionary who stops thiaking will 
soon stop fighting” proclaimed 
Che Guevara in the Afro-Asian 
meet at Algiers, where he called 
upon the people of he Third 
World to “combine action with 
revolutionary thinking”. i 

‘Che’ was an intemationalist 
par excellence. Imperialism was 
his enemy; wherever pecple fought 
against their oppresscrs, ‘Che’ 
was with them. Argertine born, 
he fought against US interven- 
tion in Guatemala in 1954, he 
participated in the Columbian 
revolutionary movement, he re- 
peatedly risked his life z making 
the Cuban revolution a reality 
and he ultimately gave his - life in 
Bolivia fighting against the impe- 
rialist-backed forces of 3arrientos. 
Few knew that he was en Argen- 
tinian. He was a Latin American, 
a revolutionary citizen of the 
world. It was in fitness of things 
that in the OLAS,Conference last 
summer, he was made the First 
Citizen of Latin Ameica. In a 
conference of world -evolution- 
aries it would have be-n equally 
appropriate to name him as a 
Citizen of the revolutiorary world. 
In his message to the CLAS, Che 
spelt out his idea of >roletarian 
internationalism in the following 
words : 

“And let us develop a true 
international proletariznism, with 
international proletarien armies. 
The flag under whick we fight 
would be the sacred cause of 
redeeming humanity. To die 
under the flag of Vetnam, of 
Venezuella, of Guatemala, of 
Laos, of Guinea, of Cclombia, of 
Bolivia, or Brazil—to name only 
a few scenes of todar’s armed 
strugle—would be equally glori- 
ous and desirable for in Ameri- 
can, an Asian and African or even 
& European." 


He thus stood for a militant 
proletarian internationalism—‘‘an 
internationalism not of words but 
of actions”. He suffered anguish 
at the sight of the bleeding Viet- 
nam “fighting alone” while the 
progressive forces in the world 
“like plebeians coaxing on the 
gladiators in the Roman arena” 
stood on at the fences settling 
their own petty accounts. “It is 
not a matter of wishing success to 
the Vietnamese people” he wrote, 
“but of sharing her fate: one 
must accompany her to death or 
victory”. ‘Che’ forthrightly held 
the two greatest socialist powers 
of the world responsible for the 
present plight of Vietnam at least 
partly, by not practicising true 
proletarian internationalism, he 
wrote : 

“US imperialism is guilty of 
aggression against Vietnam. Its 
crimes are enormous. But this 
guilt also applies to those who 
when the time came for definition 
hesitated to make Vietnam an 
inviolable part of the socialist 
world ... And the guilt also 
applies to those who maintain a 
war of abuse and snares—started 
quite sometime ago by the repre- 
sentatives of the two greatest 
powers in the socialist camp." 

The major contribution of 
Che Guevara has, however, been 
in the field of the theory and 
practice of the Latin American 
révolution. In his famous work 
“La Guevara de Guerrillas” The 
Guerrilla War, now a Bible for the 
Latin American revolutionaries, 
Guevara makes four important 
postulates with regard to the 
“germination, unfoldment and 
the completion" of the Latin 
American revolution, They are : 

.l The popular forces can 
win a war against the army. 

2. Itis mot necessary to wait 
till all conditions (subjective and 
objective) for making revolutions 
exist. 

3. In the underdeveloped 
countries of America, countryside 
is the basic area of struggle with 
revolutionary ‘foco’ as its centre. 

4. In Latin America, armed 
struggle is the only form of strug- 
gle for the successful completion 
of the socialist revolution. 

_ Guevara’s thesis rests on the 
rejection of the three-class anti- 
imperialist front in Latin America 
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(working class, peasantry and 
national bourgeoisie! and on the 
proposition that the socialist 
revolution and not the bourgoisie 
democratic revolution is on the 
agenda in the countries of the 
Third World. 


' «In Latin America either we 
have a socialist revolution or no 
revolution .... Themythical bird 
called the progressive anti-impe- 
ria- list bourgeoisie does not exist 
in our parts ...." 


With regard to objective and 
subjective conditions postulate 
Guevara criticized those who 
. taking shelter behind the “so- 
called absence of these condi- 
tions” remained inactive or adopt- 
ed defeatist attitudes." Comment- 
ing on such a attitude Guevara, 
writes in The Guerrilla Warfare 
“of the four propositions, the 
first two contradict the defeatist 
attitude of the revolutionaries or 
pseudo-revolutionaries who re- 
main inactive and take refuge in 
the pretext that against a pro- 
fessional army nothing can be 
done; who sit down to wait until 
in some machanical way all neces- 
sary objective and subjective con- 
ditions are obtained without work- 
ing to accelerate them." (p. 12). 


Guevara's thesis, however, 
does not find a unanimous accep- 
tance all over Latin America. A 
number of Communist Parties 


reject this thesis and emphasize- 


the building of a broad anti- 
imperialist revolutionary front 
which alone will be instrumental 
in the overthrow of the local 
oligarchies and American imperia- 
lism for Latin American countries. 
With regard, to the forms of 
struggle, they maintain that all 
forms including the armed, strug- 
gle have to be tried in the present 
context. At the present time a 
great debate is going on around 
Guevara’s thesis within the entire 
revolutionary movement of Latin 
America. Whatever may be the 
outcome Of this debate and the 
indications are that Guevara 
thesis will prevail there is unani- 
mity over the fact that Che 
Guevara has, with his thoughts & 
actions, made a signal contribu- 
tion to the revolutionary move- 
ment in the region. 

But Che Guevara was not only 
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a thesis-writing, theorising Com- 
munist. He was as Fidel Castro 
put it, “a master of the art of 
guerrilla war, an artist of guerrilla 
struggle." Andhe proved this 
on mauy accasions. He had, how- 
ever, one drawback and that was 
impetuosity, an excessive aggres- 
siveness and what Castro calls 
*a complete disregard of self," 
And it is this quality, heroic in 
itself, that cost this great guerrilla 
his life at the hands of oligarchy's 
henchmen in the Bolivian jungle. 


*Che'—the Thinker 


Despite his preoccupation with 
thetheory and practice of the 
Latin American revolution, ‘Che’ 
did a good bit of thinking on the 
construction of socialism in Latin 
America and the development of 
a new man under a socialist dis- 
pensation. His other important 
work (not yet translated into 
English) “E1 Socialismoe Hambre 
in Cuba" Socialism and the Man 
in Cuba, contains briliant 
thoughts on such problems as the 
process of growth of socialist 
consciousness, the role of politi- 
cal education of the masses, the 
pitfalls of bureaucratic behaviour 
and the danger of the growth of 
bureaucracy in a socialist country, 
the question of economic versus 
moral incentives, and a host of 
other problems concerning the 
development of a socialist society. 
He also. touches upon the pro- 
blem of the art of leadership. and 
the role of personal example in 
mobilising the masses for re- 
volutionary endeavour. The book 
gives a deep insight into the 
working of the mind of this out- 
standing Latin American intellec- 
tual for whom Marxism-Leninism 
was an instrument, a means to 
“train intellect for creative and 
genuine thought process and for 


: changing the shape of the world." 


`“ 


Che Guevara was also respon- 
sible for setting an entirely new 
style in the revolutionary move- 
ment of Latin America and the 
world. Maxican leader Jose 
Venconcellos described it ‘as 
“Marxist in content and Bol- 
varian in form", 


Simon Bolivar, the father of 
the Latin American independence 
movement, a Venezuelan, fought 
not only for the independence of 


. Leninist Che Guevara. 


his own country, but struggled 
for the liberation of whole of 
Latin America. In his famous 
Caracas Declaration Bolivar 
declared: 


“For us there are no frontiers. 
For us Latin America is one, and 
the storm that has gathered over 
it shall not subside till all its 
lands are free from the Spanish 
colonial yoke." 


It was in this grand Bolivarian 
style that Che Guevara thought 
and acted. In his farewell letter 
to Fidel Castro on the eve of 
his leaving Cuba in 1965, ‘Che’ 
wrote: ` 


“Other nations of the world 
call me for my modést action... . 
Icarry to the new battle fronts 
the faith that you taught me, the 
revolutionary spirit of my people 
to fight against imperialism wher- 
ever it may be." 


‘Che’. no doubt was a Latin 
American revolutionary in the 
Bolivarian style. Like Bolivar, he 
acted and spoke in a grand 
manner inspiring all those who 
fought by his side. Bolivar, how- 
ever, died a frustrated man who 
as he himself put it “ploughed 
the seas". Not the Marxist- 
He died 
for the world revolutionary cause 
without a trace of bitterness and 
frustration and with the full con- 
sciousness in the final victory of 
the revolutionary cause. 


“Whenever death may surprise 


. us, let it be welcome, provided 


that this, our battle cry may have 
reached some receptive ear and 
another hand may be extended 
to weild our weapons.” 


Thus he died in optimism and 
faith fully aware that his battle 
cry will reach millions of recep- 
tive ears and that millions of 
hands wil be extended to weild 
his weapons. 


Che Guevara is dead, but his 
spirit like a colossus will bestir 
the world. Its spectre will haunt 
oligarchies, latifundists, military 
dictators and the imperialists and 
will lead the people in gentle or 
thunderous tones to fight against 
imperialism, against oppression, 
for liberation of man, for his 
dream of a socialist Latin 
America, a socialist world, 
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TAXATION POLICY 


AND 


UNDER DEVELOPED ECONOMIES—II 


Taxation and Economic Equality 


[rmm economic inequalities 
—in income and wealth—are 
marked in under-developed eco- 
nomies. Extreme economic in- 
equalities imply a substantial 
dimunition in economic welfare. 
„Existence of economic inequalities 
implies preference for luxurious 
demands of the rich rather than 
the urgent needs of the poor. 

This system of preference ad- 
versely affects economic welfare. 
Income is derived from four 
main sources, work, property, 
civil rights and private - gifts. 
Work and property are two im- 
portant sources of income. 
relative rise of individual incomes, 
that is to say extent of inequality, 
depends on the distribution 
among different individuals of the 
total income from each of these 
'sourcess, (See Dalton :. The In- 
equalities of Incomes). 


The amount of any indivi- 
dual’s income from work depends 
upon the amount and the value 
per nnit of the work performed, 
The inequality of incomes from 
work depends, therefore, partly 
upon differences in the amount 
of work performed by different 
individuals and partly upon diffe- 
rences in the value of different 
hands of work. 

In an under-developed econo- 
my involuntary idleness in the 
. form of unemployment results in 
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absence of work for such indivi- 
duals. Moreover, und2remploy- 
ment results in lesser vork than 
what such individuals "vould like 
todo. As regards valu of diffe- 
rent kinds of work, existence of: 
large amount of - uremployed 
persons results in very low value 
of work. Thus, particularly in 
an under-developed economy, 
great inequality in income from 
work arises. 


Property Income 


In underdeveloped economies, 
the inequality of inccmes from 
property is greater than the in- 
equality of incomes flom work. 


“Nearly all families derive some 


income from work, out many 
derive none, or practicelly none, 
from property. The Erge pro- 
perty incomes, moreover, are 
both larger and more numeroüs 
than the large work incomes. 
"The immediate catses of the 
inequality of individu-l incomes 
from private property are firstly, 
differences in the amounts of 
property received by different 
individuals by way of itheritance 
and gift ; second, differences in 
the amounts of propert? accumu- 
lated by different individuals by 
way of saving ; and hird, the 
changes which take plece, apart 


‘from the action of therespective 


preperty owner of diffe ent pieces 
of property. In underdeveloped 
economies the inequality of 
income from property is aggra- 
vated ‘by differences in the 
amounts of property received by 
different individuals by way of 
inheritance and gift. 


Reduction in economic in- 
equality—in income and wealth 
—is necessary, welfare being the 
goal of the modern state. The 
ideal distribution would be a 
distribution according to require- 
ments that is, needs. A large 
reduction in the inequality would 
increase economic welfare. 

Reduction in economic inequ- 
ality, however, is to be done with- 
out hampering economic develop- 
ment, Reduction in economic 
inequality may come in confliet 
with the economic development, 
for inequality provides that 
source of savings. Redistribution 
cf income from the rich to the 
poor may adversely affect savings, 
which is necessary for capital 
formation. Hence, while reduc- 
ing economic inequality, it has 
always to be kept under consider- 
ation that savings should not be 
adversely effected, 

However, in an under-deve- 
loped economy, inequality in 
income does not necessarily pro- 
vide savings. For, business class 
and the rentier class spend on con- 
spicuous and other unnecessary 
consumption. If their income is 
reduced, it would rather curtail 
unnecessary consumption and 
-kence would not hamper econo- 
ric development. Of course, 


. further reduction in inequality 


after a certain limit may come 
i1 conflict with economic deve- 
loment via its adverse effects on 
savings. 


Functional & Non-Functional 


While attacking income and 
wealth inequalities, an important 
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distinction is to be made between 
functional and non-functional 
inequalities. (See Lakdawala : 
Taxation and the Plan). Func- 
tional inequalities are those which 
perform a definite function and 
have, therefore, justification. 
Non-functional inequalities, on 
the other hand, are inequalities 
which do not serve any purpose, 
and which are not, therefore, 
defensible. For instance, large 
wind-falls accruing due to excep- 
tionally good fortune or the 
inheritance of large fortunes by 
persc ns can be easily appropriated 
by the state. In stagnating econo- 
mies, such non-functional in- 
equalities are likely to accumulate. 

The greatest inequality in an 
under-developed economy are 
found in the realm of profits. 
These are justified on the ground 


that these provide the necessary^ 


incentives to save, invest and 
take risks. As however the state 
assumes an important role in 
these spheres and the public 
sector becomes large, the necessity 
for continuance of these old func- 
tional inequalities loses much 
force. 

_ Thus, the general requirements 
for the reduction in income and 
wealth inequalities are firstly 
change in the pattern of resource 
ownership ; secondly, alteration 
in the pattern of resource prices, 
and thirdly, changes directly in 
the size of ineome. It may be 
stated again, here, that, the state 
while reducing economic inequa- 
lity, must not pursue such policies 
which may conflict with the ob- 
jectives of economic development 
itself. aur 


Taxation Policy 


Taxation policy can be fer- 
mulated to play an important 
role inthe reduction of economic 
inequality in an under-developed 
economy. Keeping in view these 
general requirements for reduc- 
tion of economic inequality the 
role of taxation in reducing eco- 
mic inequality can also be deter- 
mined. 

Taxation can be used in direct- 
ly reducing economic inequality 
through reducing incomes at 
higher levels, This will result in 
smaller inequality in  post-tax 
income, as compared to pre-tax 
income. By reducing income, 
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taxation not only reduces inequa- 
lity directly in the income, but 
it reduces the source of inequality 
in wealth accumulation itself. 
Income is the source of weelth ; 
when income is reduced, the 
Capacity to accumulate wealth 
itself is reduced. 

Taxation, however, faces a 
fundamental. problem while redu- 
cing inequality in income. Tax- 
ation reduces income, but income 
is also the source of savings. Tax- 
ation while reducing income, may 
come in conflict with savings, the 
big factor of capital formation, 
and therefore economic develop- 
ment. (See Phillips : Public Fin- 
ance in a Less Developed Econo- 
my). ; 

However, economic equality 
has to be pursued to the extent 
upto which it does not hamper 
economic development. Hence, 


only such taxation proposals for: 


economic equality have to be 
adopted which do not have 
adverse effect on savings and 
investment. The limitations have 
been pointed out and now the 
problem is to evolve: taxation 
policy suitable for reduction in 
economic equality. j 

Direct Taxation: In this 
sphere, taxation of income and 
wealth has already been consi- 
dered. 

Income Taxation: Steeply 
progressive income taxation can 
be used to reduce inequality in 
income. Taxation, however, if 
used very steeply, comes in con- 
flict with economic development. 
Hence, partial exemptions to 
savings have to be given to avoid 
dis-incentive effect on savings. 
(See Chelliah : Fiscal Policy in 
Underdeveloped Countries). 

Thus, progressive taxation with 
exemptions, can be adopted. This 
will of course reduce income ineq- 
ality but less than what may be re- 
duced without exemptions. How- 
ever, here, it may be pointed out 
that inequality in consumption 

"arises out of the inequality in 
incomes. Reduction in income 
inequality is desired for reduction 
in consumption inequality as 
well. Progressive taxation of 
income even with exemptions, 
shall be helpful in reduction 
in inequality consumption stand- 
ards, Reduction in consump- 
tion inequality may be more, 


From the point of view of eco- 
nomic inequality taxation should 
not be levied at lower levels. 
But taxation of income has to 
be levied, for release of essential 
consumption goods, even on 
lower incomes above certain 
minimum level. Hence, to this 
extent also, effect of taxation 
will be limited in reducing in- 
equality in income. . 

Capital gains : Gains arising 
from an increase in the market 
value of assets constitute an 
important source of inequality 
in the income of persons. Capital 
gains, hence can accrue only to 
property owners, which further 
increases inequality between 
persons who own property and 


‘who do not own property. Tax- 


ation of capital gains, through . 
curtailmert of the income arising ' 
cut of capitals gains, are required 
to be imposed for preventing 
further growth in the inequality 
of income. 

Inan under-developed econo- 
my considerable investments are 
made in the field of speculative 
activity, which provides the 
source of capital gains. Heavy 
investment of capital gains will 
discourage the investment going 
to such fields, and will, therefore, 
attacks the source of inequality 
in income itself. ! 

Further, in an under-deve- 
loped economy capital value in- 
creases in the development of 
economy. And this increase 
depends on the amount of pro- 
perty owned, apart from the rate 
of increase. Taxation of such 
gains, therefore, becomes neces- 
sary, as the economy develops, 
to prevent further inequality of 
incomes between property-owners 
and non-property owners, and 
among the property-owners also. 
Hence, heavy taxation of capital 
gains with progressive rates can 
be adopted. 

Taxation of Inheritance: In- 
heritance of property is a source 
of inequality in income and 
wealth distribution. Property of 


the person increases with the 
inheritance, and this further 
creales inequality. Hence, tax- 


ation of inheritance will prevent 
the addition to propetry at the 
beginning itself. By reducing the 
availability of property through 
the inheritance, the source for 
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‘future earning of income itself is 
curtailed. 


Inthis respect, a wealth tax— 
inheritance tax or estate duty— 


has to play an important role in ` 


reducing economic inequality. 
It has advantage over the.income 


tax, for income taxation reduces. 


only post-taxed inequalities in 
income but the wealth tax im- 
poses restrictions on the source of 
future inéquality itself. 


In order to make inheritance 
tax effective, it is necessary to 
tax gifts also. In order to avoid 
inheritance tax, a person in his 
life-time may distribute property 
in the name of his family mem- 
bers. But if he has to pay the 
gift tax, he will have to pay the 
tax at the time the gift-is made. 
Hence, in either case there will be 
tax on property. Hence inheri- 
. tance tax, coupled with gift tax 
can be adopted for reducing as 
well as preventing inequality. 


The proper way to attack in- 
equalities in property is to impose 
an annual tax on wealth. - (See 
Lakdawala op cit) An annual 
tax on wealth has been considered 
asa valuable supplement to an 
income tax in reducing economic 
inequalities. An annual capital 
tax can be levied at progressive 
rates. However, in case of un- 
productive capital, higher rates 
may be applied as compared to 


lower rates are productive capital, ~ 


~ so that productive capital forma- 

tion may not be hampered. 
Capital Levy : A once-for-all 

capital levy can also be adopted 


to aid in curtailment of economic : 


inequalities. (See ^ Lakdawala) 
Being a once-for-all tax, itis very 
useful in its objective of reducing 
economic inequality, without any 
effect on willingness to save and 
invest, and therefore without 
coming in conflict with objective 
of rapid ‘economic development. 
Capitallevy is required to be at 
steeply progressive rates. 

. Commodity taxation can also 


be formulated in such a manner 
asto take into account the objec- 


tive of reduction in economic. 


inequality in an underdeveloped 
economy. Since some commodity 
tax is paid, irrespective of the 
income, hence tax bears higher 
proportion to lower income in 
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comparison to lower p-oportion . 


to higher income. (See Chelliah). 


In this way, it is argued that 
iustead of reducing inecuality, it 
actually adds to it. However 
commodity taxation can be for- 

. mulated in a manner stitable for 
reductions in inequalitiss. Com- 
modities which are consumed by 
higher income group can be sub- 
jected to higher rates of commo- 
dity taxes. And the commodities 
which are consumed >y lower 
income group can be strojected to 
lower-rates of commodity taxes, 


Hence, high rates of commo- 
dity taxes can be levied on luxury 
consumption goods, which are 
mainly consumed. by the higher 
income group. persons. Further, 
reduction in economic .nequality 
requires that essential- sommodi- 
ties, which constitute the main 
expenditure of low income groups, 
should not be curtailed. 


But taxation of ever essential 
goods is required for economic 
development. Hence :xémption 
of essential goods from commo- 
dity taxation comes hh conflict 


with the objective econc mic deve- . 


lopment. At least a lcw rate of 
taxes on essential good. may be 
necessary for financing economic 
development. However, a.low 
rate of taxation on essertial goods 
along with higher rate on non- 
essential commodities anda very 
high rate on purely luxury con- 
sumption goods provides progres- 
sivity in the structure o^ commo- 


dity taxation suitable-for reduc- 
tion in ~ economic inequality. 
Hence, differential rates can be 
adopted in excise duties, general 
sales tax and customs duties. ` 

The objective of reduction in 
economic inequality can be pur- 
sued within the frame-work of 
the objective of rapid economic 
development. It is not necessary 
that the objective of economic 
equality has to be altogether 
given up till the development of 
economy. Progressivity in taxa- 
tion structure can be introduced 
to certain extent without hamper- 
ing savings in economy. In fact, 
non-functional inequalities can be 
curtailed. 

Progressive taxation of income 
with partial exemptions for sav- 
ings can be adopted. High rates 
oftaxation on capital gains can 
be imposed. "Taxation on inheri- 
tance coupled with gift tax can be 
imposed. which may be effective 
in attacking the source of inequa- 
lity. An annual tax on capital, 
with higher rate on. unproductive 
capital may be adopted. A once- 
for-all capitallevy can be adopt- 
ed, without any effect on willing- 
ness to save and invest. In the 
sphere of commodity taxation, 
progressjvity in structure with 
higher rates on non-essential 
goods can be introduced. On the 
whole, structure of taxation can 
be formulated to reduce economic 
inequality without hampering the 
objective of rapid economic deve- 
lopment in developing economies. 

(To be continued, 
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PLAYGOER'S DIARY 





A Truly Indian Play 


MAR theatre festival was 
held in the capital from 
November 5 to 8 under the aus- 
pices of Maharashtra Information 
Centre. In all, three Marathi and 
one Hindi plays were produced. 
I could see only the Hindi play, 


Kasturi Mriga an adaptation 
of a Marathi play by P.L. 
Deshpande. 


According to the producers, 
the theme of the play is woven 
around a very simple yet often 
ignored truth that “one should be 

- one's own self." When some one 
egged on by notions of exaggera- 
ted self-importance or some 
misconception about one's capa- 
cities chooses to be what one is 
really pot, one makes oneself 
miserable. This view of the pro- 
ducers about the play is a gross 
understatement if not misleading. 
The whole sad human business 
of wanting to be oneself is a 
clever smokescreen or manipula- 
tive mechanism by which 
Deshpande, very much like 
Balzao, uninhibitedly paints the 
whole society almost wholly 
naked and shocks it out of its 
grey tedium, deadly respectable 
dullness and hyprocrisy, all wrap- 
ped up in puritanical moral 
tyrrany or certitude. 


The play, a first-rate intellec- 
tual satire without being symbolic 
or theoretical, was first produced 
in 1954 and till today remains by 
far the best play written in any 
Indian language over the last 
twenty years. It is a near perfect 
play and needs intensive analysis 
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asan example for Indian play- 
wrights, teachers and students of 
drama. Solongit remains in its 
transitional phase the Indian 
Society can be successfully drama- 
tised cnly through a high level 
intellectual which as a medium is 
more difficult and complex than 
both comedy and tragedy, and 
by no other form. Even at its 
lowest, cruellest, most absurd and 
hypocritical, our society defies 
Freudian ^ psychoanalytical or 
totally symbolic dramatic treat- 
ment, Itisso because some of 
the best values of our civilization 
which have survived the ravages 
of time and onslaught from the 
West, have created barriers 
against the degeneration of human 
soul into human pumpkin. 
Besides, Kasturi Mriga satisfies 
all the major requirements of an 
adequate structure of modern 
drama. Realism oozes through 
the springing delight of humour 
that is subtle, ‘incisive, uninbibi- 
ted but never overemphatic or 
sentimental. With devastating 
dramatic immediacy it appeals at 
once to both the most subtle and 
the untutored . mind. Deshpande 
knows well enough both the West 
and his own India and, as an 
uncommitted philosopher, as a 
man up against society without 
evolving a theory of misconduct, 
and as a nimble and shrewd 
Observer of human folly, he 
divides people not as good and 
bad but as genuine and phoney, 
and treats them with ruthless 
logic and unfailing humour. What 
triumphantly survives are human 


dignity without pretension, humi- 
lity with aplomb, lovingly 
anarchic  epicurianism of a 
disciplined mind, self knowledge 
about the unattended craving of 
an essentially sensitive man—all 
truly Indian values, which the 
West will never understand and 


‘which, though, constantly remain 


in danger of being smothered by 
economic stagnation and exploi- 
tation. Remarkably Deshpande 


makes his points through compas- 


sionate satire and satire alone that 
is at once both savage in its swif- 
tean intensity and delicate, tender 
and beautiful] in its Dickensonian 
laughter through tears. 

The play was produced by a 
rather primitive company, Natya 
Bharati of Indore, which seem to 


` have little knowledge of modern 


production techniques. Despite 
this fact, there was never a dull 
moment throughout the play. 
This speaks volumes for the 
power and the force of the play: 
Kakaji (played by Baba Dikay) 
dominated the play with total 
ease, effortlessness and sympathy 
for other actors. Suman 
Dharamadhikari seemed perfectly 
cut for the stage. Her face has 
the savage sophistication of a 
Greek and her eyes the glimmer 
of 2 humid Indian romance. She 
appears as a true reconstruct 
from one of Tagore’s novels. 
Glimpses she allowed of the 
commanding qualities of her 


charm and performance will 
remain unforgettable. 

—J.D. Sethi 
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CHINA AFTER MAO by A. Doak B 


T= most valuable part of the 
book under review is the 
reproduction of the fulltext of 
Lin Piao’s celebrated article 
entitled The Victory of the 
People's War. The. actual text 
ofthethree lectures by one of 
the foremost of. the so-called 
“China experts" in the US, 
reveals a pathetic lack of know- 
ledge and insight into the current 
turbulent developments in China, 
They show the complete inade- 
quacy of the method of analysis 
of the fashionable school of 
sociologically-oriented political 
scientists in the academic centres 
of the US. 

Despite the fact that the book 
was published this year andis 
said to be an attempt to explain 
the meaning of the ‘Cultural 
Revolution" in the context of the 
political evolution of China, the 
author does not so muchas hint 
at the possibility that Liu Shao- 
chi, along with Teng Hsiao-ping, 
were the main target of that 
extraordinarily convulsive move- 
ment. With the usual ‘‘pro- 
fundity" of dressing up the 
obvious, of not being able to do 
more than scratch at the surface, 
allthat is noticed is that Lin Piao 
now seems to have edged up to 
No, 2 position while Liu Shao- 
chi is no longer the likely succes- 
sor of Mao. If this is the level of 
expertise, then the most super- 
ficial of special correspondents 
are far better equipped than the 
Chairman of the China Studies 
Committee of the East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University, 
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A Phoney Expert 


287, 1967, Price $ 1:55. 


U.S.A.—to give Professor A. 
Doak Barnett his full tile. 

This fundamental thesis of the 
lecture is that the straggle for 
succession, considered te be pro- 
ceeding in China, is really the 
struggle between the “Red”? and 
the “Expert”, between tre **Revo- 
lutionaries" and the ‘Pragma- 
tists." This is a false dichotomy 


_ ina socialist society. "While all 


revolutionaries are not recessarily 
experts or specialists arri not all 
experts revolutionaries, it is 
certainly totally absuré to hold 
that if one is a revolutionary one 


cannot be an expert anc if one is , 
. an expert one cannot be a revolu- 


tionary. This is to carry . over to 
an examination of a socialist 
society categories which are, at 
best, generally applicable to 
capitalist society. In tae latter 
society the working clas and the 
technicians and the acacemicians 
were separated by a wide gulf— 
this is narrowing in th: age of 
automation. There wes a gulf 
between the blue-overaLed and 
the white collar. In underdevelop- 
ed, ex-colonial countries here was 
a veritable chasm  betveen the 
intellectuals and the illiterate 
masses, It is precisely the aim 
of the socialist revocution to 
bridge and eventually to 5bliterate 
this gulf. In the tr.nsitional 
period, as Soviet experi:nce has 
demonstrated, the intelligentsia 
of the old society does face spe- 
cial problems of adjustment to 
the new norms and goals of a 
socialist society. The reed does 


‘arise of quickly rearin; a new 


arnett, with Selected Cocuments, Princeton University Press, pages 


socialist intelligentsia through the 
process of a cultural revolution. 
A genuine cultural revolution, 
that is, a revolution that equips 
increasingly larger number of 
persons for dealing with the pro- 
blems of rapidly changing con- 
ditions of advancing life. This 
revolution, based on the revolu- 
tion in the mode of production, 
creates a large stratum of experts 
who are also Red. - 
Doak Barnett completely 
misses the point when he cites 
opinions from the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves that demand 
an abandonment of the “Great 
Leap" approach towards socia- 
list conttruction, Those who 
voice these opinions are very 
much concerned that the Chinese 
Revolution should move into the 
highest possible gear and, thus, 
exert the maximum possible in- 
fluence en the world situation, 
making ‘jt as favourable as 
possible for the development of 
the world revolutionary processes. 
They are not the "experts" who 
are not *Red" as our author 
would like us to believe. 
Similarly, with the concepts 
“revolutionary” and “pragmatic”, 
The learned author has.a stereo- 
typed image ofa "revolutionary" 


- and all who do not conform to 


this image are placed in the cate- 
gory "pragmatic". Where would 
he place Lenin? The integral 
revolutionary that this immortal 
man was did not, inthe leas, 
prevent him from being a superb 
realist. He, more than probably 
anybody else, realised the truth of 
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Éngel's aphorism “Freedom is 
the recognition of necessity". In 
Doak Barnett’s view the best 
“revolutionaries”? would be the 
inmates of the lunatic asylum, 
complete creators of their own 
world. As a matter of fact, these 
unfortunate beings are the most 
captive of all human beings. An 
action or a person does not be- 
come revolutionary because of 
the phrases adorning them but 
only as a result of their cor- 
sequence, only if the result is 
radical social change. Quite con- 
trary to the view held by our 
author, and oddly enough the 
supporters of Mao in different 
parts of the world, the real revo- 
lutionaries in China are precisely 
those who oppose the socalled 
“cultural revolution" of Mao. 
Similarly, the present Soviet 
leadership by. its policies and 
achievements are doing far more 
to further the cause of wcrld 
revolution than the  counter- 
revolutionary frenzy of the in-- 
spirers and leaders of the Red 
Guards. How convenient would 
it befor the US imperialists if 
all the Communists were Maoists. 

. Next, the author tries to pro- 
ject the present conflict in China 
asa struggle of generations, of 
regional or institutional power 
groups among themselves and 


also against the concentration of 
power in tbe central leadership of 
the Communist Party. It cannot 
be denied that these factors may 
play some minor role in the pre- 
sent “time of troubles" in China. 
The succession struggle may also 
be exercising some influence. 
But all these taken together do 
not help us to understand even a 
fraction of what is going on. For 
instance, how is it that Liu Shao- 
chi, Teng Hsiao-ping and the 
majority of the Polit-Bureau elec- 
ted at the conclusion of the Jast 
8th (1956) Party Congress of the 
CPC, are now the victims of 
Mao’s fury? Why is it that 
neither the/Party nor the Young 
Communist League nor tlie trade 
unions could be used to spread 
the so-called *'*cultural revolu- 
tion?" Why did these organisa- 
tions have to be destroyed, or 
severely damaged precisely as 
part of this "revolution?" Why 
is even the Army not considered 
completely reliable. especially 
after the Wuhan incident? 

Doak Barnett does mention 
the catastrophic failure of the 
Great Leap policies as well as 


. the reverses on the foreign policy : 


front. But why does he presume 
that only the *experts" and the 
*pragmatists" would be perturb- 
ed by these resounding failures? 


Quite obviously in the 1960's 
Mao lost the confidence of the 

majority of the leadership of the.. 
Party—a sad anti-climax to a 

really glorious record of revolu- 

tionary thought and action for 

over three decades. The Thought 

of Mao ‘could no longer be re- 

garded as sacrosanct. This loss 

of confidence explains the patho- 

logical fury of the counter-attack, 

the — *bombard-the-Party-head- 
quarters" call to frustrated teen- 

agers—in China, a wag has said 

itis not the Revolution which 

devours its children but the child- 

ren who devour the Revolution!— 

and the crescendo of hate against 

the Soviet Union. 

Linked up with this tumul- 
tuous phase of the Chinese Revo- 
lution are the more fundamental 
problems of the influence of 
peasant anarchism upon the 
Thought of Mao, the lack of 
acculturation in Marxism, the 
isolation from the international 
Communist movement, the mili- 
tary form of the revolution, etc., 
none of which seems even to 
occur to Doak Barnett. ` 

On the whole, thisis a most 
disappointing book which tells 
us virtually nothing which an 
average newspaper reader was 
not already aware of. 
—Mohit Sen. 
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CONSTITUTION AND WEST BENGAL 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Iam of opinion that this step 
is not correct—for two reasons in 
the main : 

Firstly, the .question of the 
Governor's powers is not easilly 
capable of judicial determination. 
This is an area where convention 
and practice in the course of the 
actual operation of the Constitu- 
tion are vital. And the ultimately 
correct interpretation must emerge 
out of political approach to the 
problem which takes as its legal 
starting point that the Governor 
is (and should be) only a consti- 
tutional head since he -is neither 
elected nor responsible to an elec- 
ted body. Such a democratic 
concept lies at the heart of our 
Constitution. But that it does 
so lie will not be easily appa- 
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rent except to those who have an 
understanding of the concept— 
democracy 
Secondly, the danger of 
entrusting a decision in this 
matter to the Supreme Court is 
that persons who have themselves 
little knowledge of the working 
of the democratic machinery of 
the Constitution will be its final 
arbiters. The area of constitu- 
tional government that include 
within itself the relations of 
Governors and their Ministers is 
an area where conventions that 
flow from democratic practice 
must operate. Judges sitting far 
removed from practice and con- 
ventions cannot easily appreciate 
this. , * 
— November 20, 1967 
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be a classless society witb equal economic 
justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 

.to material and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, rently 
if possible, forcibly if . And there seems to be little doubt 
that coercion will often be necessary. 
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LANGUAGE OF UNITY 


T= attempts made in the Lok Sabha on Monday 
to obstruct the introduction of the Official Langu- 
ages (Amendment) Bill represented a combination 
of unmitigated linguistic chauvinism and impatience to 
have an effective national language without further 
delay, irrespective of the consequences that may flow 
from such a hasty switch-over. The fact that these 
attempts were not allowed to succeed must be taken 
to show that Parliament is not prepared to risk na- 
tional unity for the dubious short-term advantage 
of forcing acceptance of Hindi on régions whose 
people have genuine misgivings about its implica- 
tions, especially in terms of employment opportuni- 
ties. , =e 
Opposition to the refusal to force Hindi on unwilling 
sections of the population stems from three sources: 
firstly, the communal elements to whom Hindi is the 
symbol of Hindu Rashtra which it is their dream to 
establish; secondly, the section which has developed 
a subconscious feeling that the Hindi heartland is 
Bharat and the areas lying outside it matter little; 
and thirdly, persons like some leaders of the SSP to 
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whom English represents perpetuation-of the slave 
mentality and should straightway be replaced by an 
Indian language. Of these three positions, only the 
last merits serious consideration, for it does not re- 
present a desire to divide the people but an emotional 
craving for a symbol of genuine freedom. 

While the need for a uniform official language for 
the country in the long run can hardly be disputed, 
there is equal need to understand that in a country 
speaking a variety of languages, some of them with 
a rich cultural heritage, it is not easy to bring 
about acceptance of oneof them as the most 
suitable for all-India purpose. While it will not be 
disputed that Hindi is the most widely spoken langu- 
age of the Union, this fact alone is not accepted in all 
regions as the final argument for forcing that language 
on all sections of the population. Only when a langu- 
age comes to be accepted gradually by reason of usage 
can it occupy a pre-eminent position in national life. 
Gandhiji, who realised this.fully, therefore, set about 
propagating Hindustani and establishing institutions 
where people could learn the language voluntarily. 
It was precisely this Gandhian approach that Jawahar- 
lal Nehru adopted when he assured the non-Hindi 
areas that the status quo would be maintained till 
such time as these areas were emotionally attuned to 
the acceptance of Hindi. And it is to this assurance 
that the Bill seeks to give statutory form. 

The mere fact that Sri Rajagopalachari and the 
DMK make an issue of it and insist on a permanent 
place for English should not lead those progressives. 
who see in English a symbol of slavery to adopt a 
They must remember that on the 
side of Hindi imposition are ranged rank communal 
elements and chauvinists who dream of the Hindi- 


_ Speaking sections dominating national life. To judge 


the issue on the basis of such alignments can only. 
do harm to the cause of evolving an acceptable na- 
tional language. Nothing is to be gained by exacer- 
bating feelings by harping on an immediate switch- 
over to Hindi; on the other hand, it may prove costly 
in terms of national integration. Honest acceptance 
af the fact that there are legitimate misgivings, and 
sustained efforts to remove the misgivings over a 
period of time can make the switchover not only 
smooth but a guarantee of national cohesion. This 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK W 


WEST BENGAL CRISIS : ITS REAL MEANING 


Te Black Tuesday of No- 
vember—which saw the two 
Governors of West Bengal and 
Haryana dismissing 
Ministries—might turn out to 


be as important for a future . 


historian of present-day 
as Nehru’s death. 

Judging by New Delhi react- 
ions, it was clear that the Haryana 
happening would not have creat- 
ed any appreciable stir but for the 
West Bengal crisis. By using the 
one as a camouflage for the other 
—a rather pathetic camouflage 
at that—New Delhi has only 
helped to confirm the growing 
suspicion among political. ob- 
servers that whatever its other 
faults, the Central leadership 
can hardly be accused of corre- 
ctly gauging mass reactions to 
its acts of omission and commi. 
ssion. 


India 


Elaborate precautions—includ- ' 


ing the deployment of armed 
forces—was no doubt taken to 


^ put down the mass protest action 


led by West Bengal’s United 
front. And it has not escaped 
the notice of observers that in 
the reckless demonstration of fire- 
power against the public—not 
Sparing even the precincts of more 
than one University campus— 
it was the Central Reserve. Police 
that was at the forefront : pre- 
sumably the West Bengal Go- 
vernor did not want to take 
any risk by relying on West 
Bengal police, which had been 
only the other day under the 
command of Sri Ajoy Mukerji. 

The Operation Topple had all 
the trappings of a highly sur- 
charged drama. - But nobody 
could say that it was a bolt from 
the blue. Actually, it came as 
the agonising climax of a six- 
month old plan. When the 
powers that be finally realised in 
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‘industrial relations. 


October that Sri Ajoy Mukerji 
had been lost for good they had 
to fall back upon the, ram- 
shackle outfit brought ovt by Dr 
P. C. Ghosh. Even the hopes 
pinned on Sri Humayua Kabir 
were belied by his own 3asco at 
the BKD Conference at Indore. 
After that, there was nc time to 
lose for those who plctted the 
coup. In a moment of despair, 
there was no other aLernative 
left but to use the dummy of 
Dr Ghosh. 

Many in New Delhi have 
wondered why on earth tLe Centre 
had to go in for proppirg up Dr 
Ghosh instead of directly imposing 
President's Rule. As :uch Dr. 
Ghosh can provide no political 
alibi, since his defectors are total 
nondescripts. Dr P. C. Ghosh 
himself, by any test of political 
influence, can hardly 3e com- 
pared to Prakasam or Pattom 
Thanu Pillai. 

But the difficulty of taxing over 
West Bengal administrition on 
the plea of breakdowr of law 
and order under the Uni ed Front 
Ministry was that actually a 
definite improvement had already 
been noticeable in the : phere of 
The indus- 
trialists themselves began to 
acknowledge that the gheraos 
had gone down—to as much as 
ten in October from 312 in Sept- 
ember—and even the President 
of the Engineering Association in 
a public statement ncted less 
thana week before Sri Dharam 
Vira's coup that the sitiation in 
West Bengal had taken.z turn for 
the better. Barring pe-haps Sri 
G. D. Birla and Sir Birem Mukerji, 
many of the industrial nagnates 
were reported to be a litt hesitant 
about any precipitate action: the 
fact that the Left in the United 
Front controls the trade union 


movement in West Bengal led 


many of the industrialists to 


worry about the consequences of 
any precipitate action by the 
Governor in dismissing the Mi- 
nistry. ` 
Paradoxical though it may 
seem, . Sri Ajoy Mukerji's con- 
fession before the United Front 
after his last-minute refusal to 
desert it on October 2 warned 
the Left parties of the ghastly 
plan of suppression that had been 
worked out in collusion with New 
Delhi. A sense of realism was 
thus injected into the conduct of 
all the United Front partners, and 
this itself could curb the exuber- 
ance of the extremists in the next 
few days, while the Naxalbari 
faction found itself more cor- 
nered in the massive upsurge in 
defence of the United Front that 
followed the disclosure of Sri 
Dharam Vira's second abortive 
attempt on November 5-6: Cu- 


‘riously enough, it was the Naxal- 


bari revolutionaries who were 
found at that time to be attacking 
the United Front with as much 
vehemence as Dr P. C. Ghosh 
and Sri Humayun Kabir. : 

* * 


Ws all the different "versions 
current in the Capital about 
the manner in which the Centre 
gave the green signal to Governor 
Dharam Vira, the point which 
has emerged is that there was 
no unanimity at the highest 
level about the steps to be taken 
in West Bengal. There was hesi- 
tancy and lack of purpose in the 
leadership—barring of course 
Sri Morarji Desai who was 
definitely in favour of dismissing 
the Governor and, as he put it 
before the Lok Sabha, he would 
perhaps have wanted Sri Dharam 
Vira to quit if he could not dis- 
miss a Communist-infested Minis- 
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tty. Sri Desai, it might be re- 
called, belongs to that tribe of 
Central pofiticians who had in 
1957 disfavoured to let the Com- 


munists form a Government in. 


Kerala although they had won 
He quon single-handed at the 
poll. 


As for Sri Chavan, there is a 
sphinx-like (or is it Shivaji-like?) 
reticence to spell ont clearly and 
categorically what he.stood for, 
although his actions showed that 
he was the architect of the strategy 
which allowed a Centrally no- 
minated Governor to ride rough- 
shod over an elected Ministry. 
From all indications it is clear that 
the Union Home Minister along 
with his Ministry had worked out 
all the details for Sri Dharam Vira 
to dismiss the United Front 
Ministry on the crucial Sunday of 
November 19. 

On the previous evening in the 
Internal Affairs Committee of the- 
Cabinet, it was Smt Gandhi and 
Sardar Swaran Singh who objec- 
ted to the immediate dismissal 
of the Ministry and favoured the 
opening of talks with the United 
Front leaders atleast at an infor- 
nal level. Incidentally, it is signi- 
ficant to note that Sardar.Swaran 
Singh was rather reticent at the 
beginning about taking the precipi- 
taté step although his Com- 
mander on the spot, General 
Manekshaw; is widely believed 
to have had lent strong support 
to Governor Dharam Vira's plan 
for drastic action against the 
United Front once its Ministry 
was dismissed. In fact, General 
Manekshaw's enthusiasm for such 
an initiative was known even in 
October when seven battalions of 
troops had been moved to Cal- 
cutta and its industrial belt and 
he was reported to have asked for 
as many more. But they had to 
be cancelled because of Sri Ajoy 
Mukerj's last-minute decision 
not to let down the United Front. 
Earlier still, sometime in May- 
June, he was known to favour 
drastic action in West Bengal, 

-almost echoing what a section of 
Big Business had been demanding 
at the time, namely, the removal 
of the United Front Ministry. 

At the’ crucial Saturday night 
meeting of the Internal Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet, Sri 
Jagjivan Ram finally sided with 
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Sri Chavan and Sri Morarji Desai 


to let the Governor do as he ` 


pleased. However, because of the 
opposition of the Prime Minister, 
the Governor’s hand was stayed 
for the moment. Smt Gandhi was 
also not sure whether a man of 
such poor standing as Dr 
P.C. Ghosh would be able to 
manage the show. . 

On Monday, November 20, 
the Cabinet towards the end of 
the day decided on going in for 
President's rule in Haryana but 
West Bengal was not taken up at 
the Cabinet meeting. Late in the 
evening, Sri Dharam Vira franti- 
cally telephoned that there 
were signs of second thoughts 
among the defectors, whom he 
himself had helped so painstaking- 
ly to win over from the United 
Front; it is understood Sri 
Dharam Vira almost hinted 
that in case the United Front 
Ministry was allowed to have its 
way about sticking on to its own 
date for the Assembly session, he 
himself would be denuded of his 
authority anc there would be no 
point in his continuing in West 
Bengal  , ` 

Whatever might be the exact 
content of Sri Dharam Vira’s 
message, it is generally believed 
in New Delhi circles that by this 
time Sardar Swaran Singh had 
been won over by the hawks 
and Smt Gandhi remaining the 
solitary dove acquiesed in the 
proposal that the decision to 
strike might be left to the Gover- 
nor himself. Perhaps a more astute 
Prime Minister having a better 
grip over the working of the power 
structure would have insisted 
on a full Cabinet meeting before 
deciding on such a crucial step, 
and according to present indica- 
tions there would have been atleast 
a few voices in full Cabinet against 
the wisdom of dismissing the 
West Bengal United Front Minis- 
try with its powerful mass sup- 
port behind it. 

Jt may be recalled that Nehru, 
much better placed than his 
daughter, had agreed to the dis- 
missal of the Namboodiripad 
Ministry in 1959 only after a full 
meeting of the Cabinet where 
opinions were freely exchanged. 
As things have turned out in this 
fateful Central decision this time 
the majority of the Cabinet 


Ministers were treated as second- 
class Cabinet Ministers, while 
the super bosses having been 
strongly entrenched in Internal 
Affairs Committee acted as íhe 
Central Government. It is in this 
context that one hears of Sri 
Dinesh Singh being sure that the 
West Bengal Ministry would not 
be toppled, if at all, until Novem- 
ber 23—a forecast which when 
belied put him in a rather false 
position before his friends and 
associates, Sri Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed also was reported to- be 
unhappy, while Dr Triguna 
Sen's plight could only evoke 
sympathy since -he was understood 
to have planned to go to Calcutta 
the next morning to try his hand 
at persuading the United Front 
Ministers to come to a last- 
minute compromise solution. 
That Governor Dharam Vira 
was itching for the kill was clear 
throughout and that was why by 


- allowing the final discretion to be 


left in his hand, the Prime Minis- 
ter practically played into the 
hands of Sri Chavan and Sri 
Morarji Desai. On the previous 
Sunday (November 19) he did 
refer to the Prime Minister's 
desire for further talks with Sri 
Ajoy  Mukerj and Sri Jyoti 
Basu, but all indications suggest 
that he did not make any earnest 
effort to get-them over to New 
Delhi. A further proof of Sri 
Dharam Vira's impatience at dis- 
missing the Ministry was pro- 
vided in Parliament by Sri Hiren 
Mukherjee when he revealed that 
a few hours before the dismissal 
of the United Pront Ministry on 
November 21 Sri Ajoy Mukherjee 
had written to the Governor say- 
ing that he would be calling his 
Cabinet on November 23 to 
examine once again Sri Dharam ` 
Vira's insistence on calling the 
Assembly session immediately. 
Any person interested in the 
smooth running of parliamentary 
democracy would have grabbed 
at such a suggestion. But obvi- 
ously Sri Dharam Vira could not 
afford to goin for such a luxury 
since his precious cargo of defec- 
tors might have disappeared just 
as Sri Ajoy Mukerji  bimself 
had let bim down on the crucial 
October 2 refusing to oblige him 
by quitting the United Front. It 
was clear that the Governor of 


MAINSTREAM 


— 


West Bengal had staked prac- 
tically his all in trying to smash 
up the United Front Government 
and nothing -not even constitu- 
tional propriety, could have 
stopped him from achieving that 
objective. i 

The Prime Minister’s reply to 
Sri Hiren Mukerjee’s poser that 
she did not know of any such 
message from Sri Ajoy Mukerji 
to the Governor, has intrigued 
many in New Delhi, though the 
episode has practically been lost 
in the heat and excitement of 
parliamentary debate. Could it be 
that the Governor did not care 
to inform the Centre about Sri 
Ajoy Mukerji's message, or could 
it be that the Union Home Minis- 
try kept it away-from the Prime 
Minister, or could it be that the 
Prime Minister was reticent in 
telling the whole truth to Parlia- 
ment? The issue may be of acade- 
mic interest today but it does 
throw a revealing light on the 
functioning of the Centre. 

* 


T= entire drama from the angle 
of New Delhi brings out omin- 
ous features of the present set- 
up at the Centre. For long, its 
common frailty was diagnosed as 
drift on the part of a,weak Centre. 
Decisions were shelved and em- 
phasis in the policy statements 
sometimes shifted from month to 
month. But the West Bengal crisis 
has underlined tbe danger that a 
determined coterie—a combine- 
tion of a section of officialdom and 
some Ministers backed by vested 
interests outside—can force the 
hands of the Government to go in 
for a disastrous decision. This 
is the way that Centre's decision 
on dismissing the West Bengel 
Ministry was arrived at. 

The only other parallel is the 
manner another black -decision 
was taken a little over a year ago 
on the question of devaluation of 
the rupee. This time, if Sri Chavan 
and Sri Morarji Desai forced the 
hands of the Prime Minister 
to agree to the dismissal of 
United Front Ministry in West 
Bengal, last year it was Sri Asoka 
Menta and Sri Subramaniam who 
could inveigle her into agreeing 
to the devaluation of the rupee. 

New Delhi observers however 
mark a difference between the two 
cases. In the case of devaluation, 
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Smt Gandhi was under Sri Mehta’s 
Spell believing in his bogas eco- 
nomics that devaluation would 
help to stave off economic crisis; 
in the case of West Benga , how- 
ever, she seemed to have hid mis- 
givings about its dangerors con- 
sequence and hence her relactance 
to go in for it till a few hour. before 
although it is difficult to say 
whether she could fully grasp 
its implications and reactioas both 
at home and abroad. Because, if 
she had done so, she wouid have 
realised that this move in tae long 
run would not only subvert the 
very delicate structure of parlia- 
mentary democracy in India but 


would help in raising a wall of 


misunderstanding about th: direc- 
tion of Indian developments 


among progressive forces not only . 


in the Socialist world but in the 
Afro-Asian sector as well, tlie 
misunderstanding ^ whici was 
very largely removed by her bold 
stand in support of the Arab 


cause ‘in the West Asian. crisis.‘ 


Whatever might have been the 
intensity of Smt Gandhi's hesita- 
tion in underwriting Sri Clavan’s 
gamble, the overall impression in 
the country as judged from the 
reactions in Parliament's ‘Central 
Hall is that the conservat-ve ele- 
ments at tbe highest level have 
scored a distinct victory in the 
West Bengal crisis. 
* * * 
Anoteworthy feature of thzse dra- 
matic developments hes been 
the posture adopted by thcse who 
claim to be fighting for progressive 
policy stance inside the Ccngress. 
In the parliamentary — debate, 
more than one of the stalwarts 
among the Young Turks waxed 
eloquent in defence of th» West 
Bengal Governor's action: in 
fact, Sri Chandrasekhar's was a 
much more enthusiastic defence 
of Sri Dharam Vira than the 
Prime Minister's, while S-i P.N. 
Sapru remained true to his libera- 
lism in speaking up against the 
"Governor's arbitrary actior- 
Almost inevitably one recalls 
the initiative taken by late Feroze 
‘Gandhi in mobilising Congress 
MPs to warn against the dis- 
missal of the  Namboodiripad 
Ministry eight years ago. At that 
time, the Congress Parliamentary 
Party was made to meet for days 
when the 


issue’ was cebated . 


threadbare, while the senior: 
Cabinet Ministers were lobbied as 
part of a campaign that Feroze 
Gandhi could work up within his 
own party. The contrast is inesca- 
pable : Sri Gandhi fought against 
Centrál intervention in Kerala 
with as much energy and con- 
viction as he did in. unearthing 
Mundhra's shady deals. The 
absence of such all-sided vigi- 
lance in- defence of democracy 
on the pait of the rebels today 
inside the Congress Party—who 
have not even cared to call for a 
discussion of this serious subject 
in their own parliamentary 
party—is bound to pay them: 
poor dividends. They -pose no 
formidable threat for either Sri 
Morarji Desai with his so-called 
credit control or for Sri Chavan 
with his programme of staggered 


negotiations with the Princes 
over Privy Purse. 
Talking to some of these 


Young Turks, one gets the dis- 
turbing impression that they have 
not yet grasped the basic issues 
involved in the West Bengal crisis. 
There- has so far been no serious 
move on their part to campaign 
against the unhealthy practice of 
unprincipled defections. If they: 
had pressed it, they would have 
perhaps forced the Congress 
leadership to agree to the Left 
proposal that floor-crossing should 
entail reference to the electorate— 
either in the form of by-election 
for individual defectors or mid- 
term poll for a group's switch- 
over in loyalties. 

Some of them seem to look 
at the West Bengal  develop- 
ments—as also those in Har- 
yana end Punjab—as a wel- 
come move for the Congress to 
recover lost grounds. . Believing 
in the theory that the Congress 
alore can provide political stabi- | 
lity to the country, they seem to 
think that if the frontiers of the 
Congress Raj are once again 
extended over the States which 
had voted it out of power at the 
last General, Election, then the - 
country would be rid of chronic* 
political instability. . — . Di 

What is missing in this. neat . 
calculation is that the-reality as. . 
it is unfolding clearly shows that. . 
there.can be no return to stability | 
by just the Congress toppling the, 
non-Congress Ministries, that ,; 
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history doés not repeat itself, 
that the status quo prevailing be- 
fore, the General Election can 
never be brought back. In other 
words, political stability and 
Congress hegemony have ceased 
to be synonymous terms in the 
India of today. 

This political myopia of the 
forward-looking elements inside 
the Congress is standing in 
the way of their understanding 
the fast-moving developments. 
They seem-to swallow the bureau- 
cracy’s version of events, equating 
the unprecedented mass anger at 
the dismissal of the United Front 
Ministry with the antics of the 
extremists among the Left Com- 
munists, There is as yet hardly 
any dispassionate pondering in 
these circles to find out how 
those who detest the pro-Peking 
elements have vehemently deno- 
unced the Governor’s action. 

And it is because of this in- 
ability to grasp the unpreced- 
ented mass base of the united- 
front movement in West Bengal— 
extending from the Gandhites 
of the Lok Sevak Sangh to the 
intellectuals of Satyajit Ray’s 
calibre—that ‘they have not 
yet spoken up against the Dyerite 
violence of Dr P. C. Ghosh’s 
puppet show in which the main 
strings are held by the Governor 
and the discredited political lea- 
ders of the West Bengal Congress. 
They seem to be unware of the 
fact that in the bargain not only 
are they themselves getting dis- 
credited but the bureaucracy head- 
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ed by the Governor is emerging 
as a decisive element in Indian 
politics, at least at the State level. 

In other words, the dangerous 
practice of using the Governor 
and the bureaucracy as the fron- 
tier- guards of the Congress 
Raj is bound to result in the 
accretion in their influence and 
authority which in its turn is 
bound to assert itself at the very 
centre of power. If today Sri 
Dharam Vira with Sri Chavan’s 
blessings can subvert an elected 
Ministry in Calcutta—the Go- 
vernor's role in helping Sri Hu- 
mayun Kabir to bag the defectors 
is known to all who have 
followed the not-so-secret goings 
on—who can guarantee that the 
tribe of Dharam Viras will not 
play the same game of defection 
and subversion in New Delhi 
tomorrow? And men like Sri 
Dharam Vira, as has been noted 
by political observers in the 
Capital, are hand in glove with 
the tough-liner among Big Busi- 
ness. The Left warnings in Parlia- 
ment about the danger of dicta- 
torship were resented by the 
Central Ministers, but the danger 
cannot be warded off by mis- 
calculating that what can be 
pulled off in the States would not 


invade the Centre. If the virus is. 


allowed to infect the limbs, can 
it be kept away from the trunk? 

The other aspect of the same 
malady is also yet to be grasped 
by those in the Congress who 
have so long stood for an enligh- 
tened policy. By letting the 
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bureaucracy ,and the Governor 
(or even Dr Ghosh if he can 
claim to have an independent 
status) go infor large-scale police 
provocations against the angry 
masses behind the United Front, 
the Congress leadership is only 
strengthening the hands of the 
extremists in the Opposition. If 
‘the Naxalbari adventurists were 
previously getting isolated from 
the mainstream of West Bengal’s 
democratic politics, the 
missal of the Ajoy Ministry and 
the police brutalities that fo- 
llowed it would only strengthen 
their hands in the new confron- 
tation that may come up in 
West Bengal. Similarly, Central 
high-handedness in Haryana 
and Punjab may prove to be a 
great boon for the RSS mili- 
tants. 


This way authoritarianism at 
one end will help to strengthen 
extremism at the other. end, and 
in turn, on the plea of combating 
extremism, authoritarian ele- 
ments have in many countries 
entrenched themselves in power, 

John Smith's ‘exposure of CIA 
in India have indeed shocked 
many in New Delhi, but what Sri 
Dharam Vira has been allowed to 
execute ‘will any day gladden the 
heart of Allen Dulles. There is 


ample evidence in contemporary” 


history to point to the real mean- 
ing of West Bengal happenings. 


November 28 N.C. 


THE LITTLE HOLE OF DISCRETION 


T lights are going out. Our democracy was 
still respectable enough in the eyes of the world. 
Except in unfriendly quarters, there was perhaps 
sympathy that we had to depend on others for our 
food and economic development and that our voice: 
was-either inaudible or ineffective in world affairs, 
but nobody laughed at our political order. . While 
many Asian. and African states and even Greece— 
home of democracy—fell on the way, our fourth 


2 


principles. 


general elections were a reassurance of democratic 
For a time it seemed we had scored a 
point against those who had beer predicting their 
early collapse in India, 
was yet to come. After what it has gone through this 
past week, only a quack will give Indian democracy 
a clean bill of health—and more than an even chance 
ofsurvival. We smiled at Neville Maxwell of The 
Times (London) not long ago; today we can do little 


Butof course the real test 
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but grin and bear if when C. L. Sulzberger writés in | 


New York Times: “The governing system most 

common to the so-called underdeveloped nations is- 

democracy punctured by coup d'etat? — . . 
Significantly, the only precedent for the Gover- 


nor's course of action in West-Bengal that the Union: ; 


Law Ministry is reported to have found and can. cite. 
in its favour comes from one of these underdeveloped , 


nations.. We are told that it happened once:.in “|” 


Western Nigeria, but there the business of the Law 
Ministry ends. Bureaucrats in that ministry—or 
indeed in the Goyernment of India—are only expect- 
ed to dig up precedents. It is for tlie Cabinet to 
realize the implications arid draw the necessary -con- 
clusions for our country.. In Nigeria, the bravest 
‘attempt to build a democracy in Africa was soon 
punctured by a coup d’etat. A civil war has been 
raging for years and the federal state lies nearly dis- 
integrated.. The root cause is the feeling of the 
constituent units that they have been sat upon by those 
who rule the. Federation. The leader of the West 
Nigerian delegation-to the Ad Hoc Constitutional 
Conference, while announcing his withdrawal from the 
meeting held early this year, said : “The consensus 
ofopinion among the vast majority of people in 
Western Nigeria is that Northern troops constitute 
an army of occupation, making it virtually a protec- 
torate." If we are préscribed the Nigerian medicine, 
we must know its reactions, too. The African: 
country has been under the rule of regional military 
* commanders, Sa 2. 

We may have to go far: away to Nigeria for a 
constitutional. precedent, but the political model 
comes from West Bengal's. neighbour, East „Pakistan. 
The eastern province.-of, Pakistan elected. a "United 


, ~ Front government under-the redoubtable Fazlul Huq 


thirteen years ago, and from the beginning, that 
regime, too, incurred the hostility of vested interests, 
The jotedars were just as powerful as their counter- 
parts across the border. Big Business which “was 
mostly from the-western part of Pakistan panicked 
and brought pressure upon the Central government 
so that its dominant position might not be threatened 
inany way. - Industrialists fomented labour unrest 
by playing off non-Bengali against Bengali workers, 
as in the notorious Adamjee Jute Mills riots. The 
words used by Mohammed Ali Bogra, ` Prime 
Minister at the time, to justify the dismissal of the 
Huq Ministry sound familiar enough—we . heard 
them only yesterday from our own leaders. 

.. “Disruptive forces-and enemy agents (Indians, in 
this case).actively at work.” “Communists and: other 
. elements creating economic chaos and conspiring 
against industrial progress." However, the province 
` was only put under Governor's rule—and Iskander 
Mirza was flown from Karachi for the job. Even 
under the Constitution of Imperialism—for Pakistan 
was still governed by the 1935 Act—the 10-man 
.Muslim League group was not elevated overnight 
to the status of a Ministry. We have indeed improved 
upon Pakistan’s record. 
^ ox 


` 


* 
Smt Gandhi's government, it appears, is prepared 


` to givethe Indian people: all the rights—the right 
to life (especially to those defectors who would be - 
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‘| Quzen Mary: Think ye that subjects, having the 
' power, may resist their prinecs ? 








John Knox, 


‘Scottish reformer : If their princes exceed their 
i ] bounds, Madam, no: doubt 
they may be resisted, even by 
" power. f 


History of the Reformation in Scotland. } 





skirned alive; as per the alleged threat of a United 
Froat minister), the right to liberty.(except perhaps 
to Dr P.C. Ghosh who' livesin the Governor's 
, outnouse in Caleutta under heavy armed protection), 
anc the right to pursuit of hapiness (progress in food, 
‘ecomomy and prodüction, according to the Prime 
Minister’ is fjust around the corner)—but not the 
right to truth. The former West Bengal Chief 
Miaister's proposal to refer a point of -constitutional 
law to the , Supreme Court for its interpretation— 
thi: is in fact the purpose of the Supreme Court—is 
rejected as “neither advisable, nor expedient,” I 
rataer enjoyed the phrase, the handwork, I suppose, 
of some master draftsman for which the LCS. is 
farous. In my dictionary, “expedient? implies 
“tke accrual of definite and, often, immediate advan- 
tages and, is now used with a derogatory implica- 
tion.”” To, balance the word, therefore, ‘advisable’ 
‘was also put in as according to my lexicon it 
‘avoids the: unpleasant implications of expedient.” 
Was it necessary then to mention “expedient” at all ? 
‘Yes, perhaps to convey that the Central govern- 
ment had other plans in mind to reap “definite and 
immediate advantages," plans which were unfolded 
in less than a day's time. The outcome of any 
-reerence to the Supreme Court would neither be 
definitely in the Centre’s favour, nor immediately 
krown. ^ : 
i * * * 

- So aptly Shakespeare wrote-in Love's Labours 
Lest: “I have seen the day of wrong through 
the little hole of discretion." One cannot but feel 
that the West Bengal Governor's ‘real pleasure— . 
imleed delight—has been in doing what almost 
everybody, including much constitutional expertise, 
sæd he could not do. That he could not dismiss a 
Ministry in spite of his own doubts about its majority 
wthout actually testing its strength in the State 
Assembly. He could advise, even urge, an early 
meeting of the legislative body, but that is’ about all 
he could do. The brave Governor has shown that 
he can not only get away with it, but in fact he can 
also puta rump government in power.~ Might is 
Right; Vira is Dharma—for the Central Reserve 
Police and the Army are there to give every helping 
hand should the Governor’s own valour and strata- 

' gemi fail and things get worse. Here, too, Machia- 
velli hasa tip: “In taking possession of a state, 
harsh measures may be necessary..Execute them at ' 
a single blow. Cruelfies should-be committed all 
ac once," , i . - 

- —Anami 
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HB situation. that has. been 

‘créated by the . Centre's pre- 
meditated attack’ on.three non- 
Congress State Governments can- 
~ not obviously be resolved by end- 
less Constitutional - hair-splitting, 
however’ entertaining and invigo-. 
rating this exercisé may appear- 
to be. Democracy cannot 


be - 


l gress` Cefitre’s attitude to non- 


ge obe i 


C. N. CHIFTA RANJAN 


Congress States, these two parties 
have made no secret of their 
happiness at the engineered fall 
of a Leftist-led ‘State Govern- 
ment. .The founder’ of 


` Swatantra Party has gone to the 


saved or strengthened by academic * 


interpretations _ or ''motivatéd 
misinterpretations of the provi- 
sions of the. Constitution. 


What is at stake today is the 
future of democracy as we have 
known it evolve over the .last 
twenty years: It had. been felt 
at the end of the Fourth General 
Election that since the" electorate 


had plainly rejected Congress - 
monopoly of power and the tion- , 


-Congress parties, in whatever un- 
likely combinations; had been able 
to assume power in a large number: 
of States, democracy had . been 
established on- a firm : basis and 
there would be no going back. 
But the events of the last few 


days have clearly demonstrated - 


that democracy, is. in greater” 

danger today than at any time 
-previously that Congress leader- 
. Ship and the vested interests as a 

whole are far from reconciled tor 


the emergence of popular góverri- - 


ments based om the people's will 
and dedicated to serving the 
masses. ^ 


Y 


“extent of.deploring the failure of 
the Centre to ban the two Com- 
munist Parties. - .. 

- -Thus.it should be clear that 


the struggle has begun in right ` 


earnest between the forces. of the 


Left and Right and that the. 
: Right-reactionary parties: will not 
hesitate to throw overboard the. 


alliances. of convenience worked 
outin the wake of the Fourth 
General Election and join hands 


to fight: the forces of progress. - 


The unfortunate part of the pre- 
‘sent situation is^ that while’ the 


` parties- of the Right, "including 


: ing together in some State Govern-- 
- ments and despite coming up ` 
against the reactionary wings of' 


- interests-bent upon resisting any . 


That the present attack is not : 
on **non-Congress'' parties on the’ : 


basis of -their labels but one on 
progressive parties committed to. 
waging a war on vested interests 
and to taking the country: on the' 
road to the economic equality 
promised by the - Congress itself; _ 
must be clear from the attitude of 
. the Swatantra Party and- the ‘Jan 


Sangh to the high-handed dis- , 


missal of the United Front Minis- 


the powerful - Right wing of the: 
. Congress, have consisterily worked 


towards consolidation and achiev- 
ed a large measure of success, the 
parties of the Left, despite work- 


these | Governments on, major 
economic issues, have not so far 
.been able to shed mutual distrust 
completely:ánd evolve a common 
approach to the common ene- 
my, namely the ‘entrenched 


disturbance-of the socio-econo- 
mic status..quo. Nor, it. would 
appear, have -the Leftist parties 
managed to get over the euphoria 
-of all-inclusive non-Congressism 


"despite the bitter experiences of . 


the last few, moriths, notably in 


- UP and Punjab. , 


-If Sri S. K. Patil has again 


` begun talking in terms of alliance 


with the Jan Sangh, he is merely 
underlining the inevitability ofa 
consolidation of the Right if 


try in West Bengal. While expres- - vested interests are to be pro- 
sing ritual opposition to the Con- tected against attack by the com- 


10 o 


mon people. - Swatantra General. 
Secretary Dandekar means the 
same thing when he talks of the 
Congress Government at the 


' Centre having come closer: to his 


the-' 


.party's ways of thinking. 


‘As 
against this closing up of ranks 
.on the Right, the parties of the 
Left are still unclear and. appa- 
rently not fully conscious of the 
implications of -current political 
developments for-.the ideology 
they represent. There: is as yet ` 
no evidence. of concerted efforts. 
to close Leftist ranks, throwing - 
aside at least forthe time -being 
differences in approach which are 
not of immediate relevance in the 
delicate national situation. - 

` The question confronting the 


` progressive parties.is. simply this: 


Is it very.necessaty to keep alive 
the conflictzridden .alliances with 
Right wing" parties: which have 
shown. by their conduct that - 


- their interests are totally at vari- - 
ance with those, of the progres- 


sives and thát' in a crisis they 
will not hesitate to ‘jettison the 
Left and strive -for closer ties 
among the parties of the Right? 


-Is it not necessary, and urgently 


so, that all parties“ whose goal is 
the establishment. ofa socialist. 
state release themselves from the ' 
clutches of uneasy’ and incom- 
patible coalitions and collectively 
agitate- ‘for a verdict from the 
people on the basis of programmes 


.Of action? Unless they want to 


drift and get disintegrated "in the 
process, the progressive parties 
have no escape- from earnestly 
setting about finding the answers 
to these and related questions. 

: The other important question 
that has been thrown up by the 


- recent events is that of relations 


between the Centre . and the 
States and the morality of Central 
interference in the administration 
of a State in which parties other 
than the one ruling at the Centre 
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are in power. Here is where the 
role and functions of the Gover- 
norassume importance. It had 
been well recognized in the past 
that the Governor was no: more 
.than a figurehead who could not 
act except ontheadvice ofthe 
Chief Minister. Even the Union 
“Government which now has dis- 
covered the existence of enormous 
“discretionary”? powers for the 
Governor had -expressed itself 
very differently when the Con- 
gress Ministry in Madhya Pradesh 
faced a crisis last July. At that 
time the Prime Minister said 
categorically that the Governor 
was bound to act on the Chief 
Minister's advice on issues like 
dissolution of the Assembly 
and the ordering of - mid-term 
elections, even if the Chief Minis- 
ter did notat that moment enjoy 
majority support in the Legisla- 
ture. This interpretation - was 
dutifully echoed by Home Minis- 
‘ter Chavan. Now these two and 
the Union. Government as a 


whole have adopted. the con- 
Presumably in ' 


trary position, 
both cases ^the Law Ministry 
provided the necessary interpreta- 
tion. The conclusion can only 
be that having decided that. it 


` was ir their party's inferests fo. 


get rid of some of the non-Con- 
gress Ministries, the Union 
Government leaders set a bout 
discovering new interpretations 
ofthe Constitution to suit their 
changed requirements. 
Constitutional pundits have 


pointed out that if the Governor, - 


who is nominated by the Centre 
and can at best be only am agent 
"ofthe Union Government, is to 
have powers of life and death 
over popularly elected and pro- 
perly constituted Ministries, the 
' whole process of democracy at the 
State level will be no more than a 
mockery and a farce. Kerala 
Chief Minister Namboodiripad, 
by demanding indirect election 
of Governors as in the^case of 
the:President of India, has only 
focussed attention sharply on the 
anomalous situation created by 
the Governor having no responsi- 
bility whatever either on the 
electorate or to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people but being 
only *the faithful watchdog of 
the Congress Government at the 
Centre." The use made by. the 
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Centre ofthe Governo- either to 
prevent the formatior of non- 


. Congress Governments or to pull 


them down when they are 
formed has a long histcry. Today 
it has assumed .omirous pro- 
portions and, poses z ‘threat to 


democracy because a non-Con-' 


gress Government is 10 more a 
stray phenomenon: til the latest 
attack by the Centre, mine States 
had non-Congress Governments. 
Thus the Centre’s atitude and 


~ actions threaten democracy in the 


majority of Indian Staes. 

` While thus it is necessary for 
progressive parties te mount a 
massive agitation for changes in 
the Constitution to 2nsure that 
properly constituted State 
Governments are not interfered 
with arbitrarily by he Centre 
through its Constitutional tools, 
it has to be recognised that the 
problem is not merely oneof 
amending the Constitttion, how- 
ever important that nrght be. It 
is one of organising the people to 
assert themselves | vigorously 
against the machinations of vested 
interests whont the Congress 
Centre and.-the- pariés of the 


7: Rightwhich are ready-to condone 


the dismissal of prcgressive-led 
Ministries |. represert. ^ Mass 
_ mobilisation cannot Ee achieved 
by engaging in scorirg debating 
points. The restoration of 
democratic Government: in West 


Bengal must be made the rallying > 
point for mass agitation on a . 


national scale. “Such. an agita- 
tion will indeed be op»osed, or at 
least ignored, by these parties 
which despite their temporary 
alliance with the: L-ftin some 


States, serve interests other than, 


those of the common people, The 
Left parties have te recognise 
this fact and proce:d on. that 
basis. Even if it means the 
growth of new strains wichin 
some Of the tenuou  non-Con- 
gress Coalitions, the >rospect has 
to be faced with'cou-age in the 
understanding that polarisation 
of this kind is inevitable at some 
stage or other if the progressive 
parties are not to forget the 
basic reasons for their existence as 
: separate entities. 

There is also the question 
whether, with the Congress 
Government constituted as it is 
at the Centre, democracy’ can -be 


. deemed to be safe in any State. 


This is a question to which not 
only the Leftist parties but those 


‘among Congressmen who honest- 


ly believe that democratic institu- 


_ tions in the country should be 


protected against authoritarian 
onslaughts should address them- 
selves, Congressmen who subs- 
cribe to the ideology formulated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and accept- 
ed by their party should not allow 
their vision to be clouded by the 
mere fact of the persons in power 
at the Centre being key figures in 


_ their party. A 


Although most progressive Con- 
gressmen have not expressed their 
feelings in public on the Centre’s 
assault on democracy in West 


. Bengal and elsewhere; on other 


issues they have not hesitated to 
criticise their leaders: for instance, 
bank nationalisation, abclition of 
privy purses, and the shameful 
subservience to Washington, 
They should realise, after what has 
happened in the-past fortnight, 
that what the. party’s leaders at 
the Centre are trying to save is 
not the Congress or its prestige 
but the private interests of big 
business and the rich peasantry, 
the only two sections which resent 
the emergence, of the Left as a 
LS ofconsequence in national 
ife. À ] ] 
It is no doubt difficult for pro- 


-gressive Congressmen to decide 


on forms of action which, can con- 
ceivably chauge the character of 
their party. Sentimental attach- 
mentto the organisation is the 
greatest inhibiting factor. Earlier 
they might have had doubts about 
the capacity of the Left outside 
the Congress to present a^ strong; 
united front; now misgivings on 
this score should be very much 
less. In any case, progressive 
Congressmen owe it to themselves 
and the people in whose interest 
they have been struggling within 
the party so far, to speak up cou- » 
rageously. and make the party 
leadership realise that party loyal- 
ty .caunot mean blind support 
to undemocratic actions aimed 
against the interests of the people 
and meant solely to protect vested 
interests, The new situation may 
help them to achieve the polarisa- 
tion they have dreamt of on a 
national scale, and out of this new 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Dr P. C. Ghosh, Whom. Does. He Represent ? 


BIBHUTI. DAS GUPTA - 


it is equally true that we boldly 
admitted our mistakes and every 
\party worked siücerely to remove 
their causes. ' 
In this connexion it may be 
mentioned quite emphatically that 
_ neither the United Front Govern- 
" ment nor any ‘party has ever 
encouraged or worked for any ves- 
- ted interest. Instead of revealing 
the real reason of his resignation 
- Dr ‘Ghosh has sought to create 
confusion among the people. The 
bickerings of the constituent par- 
ties and other sins of theirs that 
` has pointed out are but excuses; 
the real crime-of the United Front 
isits opposition to vested .in- 
- terests. Dr Ghosh has not 
mentioned ‘it at all. Why?- 


pe P. C. Ghosh fought the 'elec- 
tion against Congress pure- 
ly as an Independent candidate: 
and was returned from the Jhar- 
gram constituency of Midna- 
pore through the combined efforts 
of the anti-Congress forces. ‘The 
ideological differences between the 
parties continue to be the same 
as they were in March when they 
decided to form a United Front. 
and a Government of the United 
It is, not a fact that they 
became -ffwarring" parties two ` 
months after forming the Cabi- 

The were “warring? even 

during the elections. Since the 

formation of the Front, they have 

been trying to work together on 

the basis of an eighteen-point 


programme, while maintaining S : 
their. respective ideological mesi ae eon 2 p^ e d 
stands. De Ghosh’s attempt to : of the United Front rule in the 


paint the constituent parties as 
“warring groups", therefore, seems . 
to be motivated. S 

Those who had been working. 


interest not only of West Bengal 
but of India as a whole. And, 
in order to estensibly perpetüate 
the welfare: of the people, he has 


West Bengal in spite of their : 
ideological differences, agreed to 
join hands in the sphere of ad-: 
ministration. How far they were ^ 
actuated by partisan or patriotic 
spirit is a matter of subtle analysis. 
But they cannot be accused that 
in course of their work during 
the past eight months they were 
actuated by party or personal 


to become the permanent Chief 
Minister, either of a govern- 
.ment in coalition with Congress, 
or-of a Congress-backed goverr- 
ment or directly of a Congress 
Government, 
Since its iüception in. March, 
the United Front Cabinet held 
“more than fifty meetings. 


considerations or that they abus- - Throughout this long period he: 


never gave his opinion on such 


ed power to further personal 
grave issues as the labóur and 


ends. Even Dr Ghosh cannot 
make such an accusation if he has © economic policies of the United 
'any regard for truth. ' Front Government, the bickerings 
We differed on many docca- ‘ of and lack of cooperation bet- 
sions and. on many issues. We ween the constituent parties, or 
voiced our differences within and - non-violence, or incitement by 
outside the Cabinet, while at the some party or parties to violence, 
same time we also tried toconirol  etc., though there never was or is 
our expressions. True, in many any bar to such.things being 
cases matters came to a head but ^ discussed in Cabinet -nieetings. 
- No Minister of the United 
` Veteran leader of Lok Front Government or member of 
Sevak Sangha, ` the author 


the United Front Committee can 
was the Minister of Panchayat truthfully complain that he 
-and Social Welfare in the could not freely express his views 
United Front -Government > about the Front or the Cabinet or 
in West Bengal i individual Ministers or, for that 
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beén trying since about August ` 


matter, about any of the consti- 
tuent parties. 
put forward many suggestions and 
expressed their opinions. There 
were heated discussions about 
them. Some suggestions , were. 
accepted, some others were 
not, but nobody ever walked 
out in a huff, crying “United 
Front Murdabad." It was but 
natural, as we were united in 


our resolve to do someting posi- : 
. tive. 


True, we did suffer from parti-- 
sanship, we are not as experienced 
or seasoned in the art of ad- 
ministration .as, say, Churchill 


i. was; we ‘all have the human de- 


fects and- drawbacks. The ad- 
ministrative machinery we in- 
herited is largely unhelpful to us, 
the Government has had no food- 
stocks, the treasury had ahead 
_been depleted, while the Cen- 
“tral Government, the Congress 
party and the vested interests 
entered into a conspiracy against 
us and every moment they were 
biding for an opportunity to bit 
us. Despite all these hurdles 


we have tried to find a way-out , 


for this hapless State of West 
Bengal. t 
-Take, for instance, Naxalbari. 


- There were heated exchanges over. 


it. But we tried to reach'a com- 
promise and to find out a solu- 
.tion. Quite recently, the question 
of pay Commission had to ‘be 
decided by voting.. But once the 


decision was taken, all of us 
tried to implement it. Even in 
the United Front Committee, 


many questions like that of taking 

a ‘scheduled caste Minister had 
to be settled through voting but 
no party left the Front because 
its stand or principle could not 
be accepted. The parties continued 
to be in the Front not because of 
' Just for power or in their party 
“interest, but because they tried 
to adjust and accommodate one 
another’s views—differences not- 
withstanding—so that some- 
thing could be done for the 
people, 
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Dr Ghosh and others of hjs 
way of thinking have noticed 
only the differences. and disputes 
but they have failed to see the 
constant efforts at harmony. 
Whether in the United Front 
Committee or in the Cabinet, 
the main thing is not the di- 
fferences but the harmony in 
diversity. 


Let us now come to another 
aspect of the reality. Dr Ghosh 
never tried. to do the kind of 


mass contact which he, as the - 


Food and Agriculture Minister of 
the United Front Government, 
should have done. The people 
could not meet him on business 
or to get redress of their grievan- 
ces; he was beyond their reach. 
I can give countless instances to 
prove it. His behaviour with the 
people was very rude and often 
insulting. I was present at a 
meeting of the District Council at 
Krishnagar (Nadia), where the 
late Sri Haripada Chatterjee, 
M.P., deplored the condition of 
agriculture! in the district. I told 
him : “Why don’t you meet your 
old colieague Dr Ghosh with 

your complaints and put for- 
“ward your suggestions? He. 
is the Minister for Agriculture.” 
His answer was, he was prepared 
to meet even Yama (the Death- 
God), but not Dr P. C. Ghosh. 


Whatever might have happened 
in the past, we felt it would be 
inexcusable to leave any loop- 
holes in our food policy and 
therefore bent all our efforts for 
success On the food front. -One 
can easily understand how difficult 
it is under the present circums- 
tance to implement a proper food 
policy and programme. The 
United Front held a series of 
meetings to discuss the food 
situation but the Food Minister 
did not attend any meeting des- 
pite repeated requests and persua- 
sions. Ultimately, the Front de- 
cided to hold its meeting at Dr 
Ghosh’s residence, so that he 
could attend. He was present 
only in the morning session and 
excused himself in the afternoon 
as, he said, he had other pro- 
gramme to keep. The discussions 
had to remain inconclusive. 


As I have said, the Front held 


many sittings on food policy and 
programme but Dr Ghosh did 
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noti care to attend any sicing, hor 
did he place his views ir writing. 
There, were serious diffe-ences of 
opinion in the Front cn Food 
policy. Sometimes decisions were 
taken through voting ad many 
of the parties felt they had to 
compromise on fundamental que- 
stions of principle. But we were 
unanimous that efforts musb be 
made for success of the food 
policy and measures flowing from 
the decisions taken: In spite of 
the Chief Minister's per.onal re- 
quests, Dr Ghosh did qo: think it 
necessary to attend any of these 
sittings. The Conveno- of the 
Front personally went to his 
residence to deliver the 3otice of 
meetings, but he refu:ed even 
to see him. - 

The Cabinet, at its ~eetings, 
discussed the food policy 
adopted earlier by the . Front 
Committee. Officers of he Food 
Department and the Feod Cor- 
poration of India were consulted 
and necessary changes were made 
in the light of our talks with them. 
Dr Ghosh used to be present at 
the’ Cabinet meetings and, to 
be sure, give his opinicns. But 
never did he express thcse views 
on food procurement | which 
he did after his resigna ión. In 
the Cabinet, he had thorughout 
supported all decisions en food. 

After several] meetings of the 
Cabinet and the Front Committee, 
a food policy was finally adopted. 
A meeting of the District 
Magistrate and Superirtendents 
of Police was called’ The pre- 
vious day there was a Cabinet 
meeting. Before the meeting Dr 
Ghosh circulated q letter to the 
Ministers in which he -xpressed 
himself against impositicn of any 
kind of control or levy. At the 
Cabinet meeting I told aim that 
the final decision on food policy 
and administrative measures had 
been taken jointly by the United 
Pront and its Cabinet. Tae object 
of calling the meeting of the 
District Magistrates the next day 
was Only to devise the ways and 
means of implementing the deci- 
He was told that controls 
could not be totally scrapped. Dr 
Ghosh wanted to know the opi- 
nion of other Minister: I do 
not knowif any of them gave his 
opinion in writing but aimost all 
the Ministers were against chang- 


ng the decisión taken l'and the 
measures agreed in upon. As 
usual, Dr Ghosh kept his coun- 
sel to himself. 
The next day the meeting of 


‘the District Magistrates and Su- 


perintendents of Police was held 
in the Rotunda of Writers Build- 
ings. It was attended by most 
of the Ministers with the Chief 
Minister presiding. The District 
Magistrates freely expressed their 
views and acquainted us with the 
situation. Dr Ghosh asked them 
many questions with great erithu- 
siasm and in conclusion asked 
them to work for the success of 
the food policy of the Cabinet 
and the Front. It is a matter of 
quite recent past. Today he 
says the procurement policy of 
the united Front Government 
would fail. 

At a subsequent meeting, the 


. Cabinet discussed the views: and 


suggestions of the District Magis- 
trates. Minor changes were made 
in the measures proposed. Our 
final decision was not to subject 
the share-croppers to levy. Dr 
Ghosh, however, objected and 
wanted levy to be imposed even 
on share-cropping. A controversy 
ensued and ultimately his amend- 
ment was rejected by voting. I 


“need hardly comment on this 


episode. 

I have been impelled to state 
these facts because Dr Ghosh 
never discussed with us or hinted 
to us the things he said later and 
the apprehensions he expressed 
in his statement of November 6 


.(that is,- after the resignation). , 


Off and on, his views On coalition 
with Congress were reported in 
the Press, he had asked the RSP 
and the SUC to quit the United 
Front but never did he bring 
in the serious issues he has posed 


. in his said statement. Asa veteran 


Gandhian and as a Minister of the 
"United Front what trial was his 
non-violence put to that urged 
him to make desperate attempts 
to be the Chief Minister with 
Congress support, relying on a 
handful of misled MLAs of the 
Front and acting as an instru- 
ment of the conspiracy of Delhi? 
Dr Ghosh believes that the | 
United Front Cabinet had out- 
lived its purpose. But the people 
of West Bengal feel differently. 
They maintain that in the present 
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situation the United Front Minis- 
try has all the greater reason to 
exist and that a Congress or 
Congress-influenced regime has 
become an anachronism. None 
but a supporter of the vested 
interests would claim that at this 
moment there is any necessity of 
putting a moribund Congress 
back to power, as Dr Ghosh is 
trying to do. 


A Proven Fact 


Moreover, the people have been 
constrained to believe—and it is 
a proven fact—that the very 
existence of Congress is a menace 
to West Bengal in particular and 
India in general. Anti-Communist 
slogans are not enough to make 
a case for the existence of the 
Congress. I am sorry to say 
that the stark reality in West 
Bengal today is this: by surrender- 
ing to the Congress, Dr Ghosh 
has completely surrendered to the 
reactionary vested interests. The 
decadent vested interests of West 
Bengal are trying to come back 
to power with Dr Ghosh r * their 
spokesman. Dr Ghosh’s ohvasive 
against the United Front Govern- 
ment reveals this transparent 
truth. No sophistry can conceal 
or cover it up. 

The United Front or its Go- 
vernment was not brought into 
being at a formal meeting or by 
adopting a formal resolution. It 
is the embodiment of West Bengal 
public opinion against vested in- 
terests. Its historical necessity 
has to be admitted by all who 
have a rational outlook and an 
unbiased mind. Nineteenth cen- 
tury ideas-have no place in the 
twentieth cenntury. 

In a democratic set up one- 
party rule should be replaced by 
multi-party rule. In our country, 
the continued monopoly of power 
by one party has become worse 
than autocracy. We have seen 
from our experience that the 
existence of many parties has a 
restraining influence on their mu- 
tual conduct. . 

Another basic question needs 
to be examined. If democracy 
ensures full freedom of expres- 
sion, it would be an even better 
practice of democracy if different 
parties holding different views 
and maintaining their separate 
identities, unite on a common pro- 
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gramme for the government of a 
country. 

If we do not want regiménta- 
tion, wemust accept the right of 
free and fair expression of views. 
The question is, will it remain 
just an expression or take a con- 
crete form? 1f it does, then in 
what sphere of public life should 
it take shape ? Government un- 
doubtedly js a vital sphere of 
public life and I believe that the 
United Front is a new experi- 
ment in the practice of demo- 
cracy in the public life of West 
Bengal. 

The United Front is a model 
of democratic leadership fighting 
against reactionary vested interests 
and for the ushering in ofa society 
free from exploitation. It cannot 
be wished out of existence. It 
would be no idle talk or bragging 
to say that West Bengal has start- 
ed a bold and much-needed expe- 
riment not cnly in India but in 
the non-Communist democratic 
world as well. Why should not 
the intellectuals of West Bengal 
come forward to help and co- 
operate in this experiment? Can 
we afford not to visualize its 
potentialities? 

Wherein lies the difference bet- 
ween ‘the Urited Front and the 
Congress? In the case of the 
United Front, the apparently 
“warring” parties are moving in a 
centripetal direction while its con- 
trary, that is centrifugal direction 
could be seen in the case of the 
facions within the Congress. -The 
United Front has mounted its 
offensive on two fronts: against 
the exploitation of the exploited 
people and against the reactionary 
vested interests. If the consti- 
tuent parties of the Front “‘quar- 
rel", they do so only with regard 
to the quickest and the most 
effective method of ending ex- 
ploitation. 


Greed.of Power 


Behind the faction fights within 
the Congress lies the respective 
factions’ greed of power so 
as to make the most of the fruits 
of exploitation that power brings. 
In the post-independence period, 
Congress and-vested interests have 
become synonymous. The vicious 
and murderous nature of the vest- 
ed interests cannot be made accep- 
table by raising the bogey of 


Vietnam or by raising meaningless 
anti-Communist slogans. 

Just when procurement measures 
have been completed, when the 
constituent parties are more unit- 
ed than ever and are about to 
launch a determined drive to tac- 
kle the food problem, Dr Ghosh 
is doing his very best to wreck 
the Ministry and running to Sri. 
Dharam Vira, Shimati Indira 
Gandhi, Sri Atulya Ghosh and 
others. Whose interests prompts 
him to act thus? 


Dr Ghosh is acting in the in- 
terest of the vested interests, 
of the jotedars,  profiteers and 
blackmarketers—the  pang that 
felt disappointed and frustrated 
when they found they had no 
chance of using this year's crop 
to mint money for themselves. 

The masses of West Bengal 
will not passively put up with 
Dr Ghosh's game of trading in 
people's miseries. I am afraid, 
it will have serious repercussions 
on the people and create a critical 
situation, for which the primary 
responsibility wil] lie with the 
veterian Gandhian leader turned 
spokesman of vested interests— 
Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. 


Mere White-wash 


In conclusion, I would like to 
clarify the question of non-vio- 
lence which Dr Ghosh has raised 
in his statement. He says, as a 
Minister of the United Front 


Government, his non-violence had |. — 


been put fo an órdeal. I humbly 
submit that during the past fifty 
years, I have had extensive and 
deep personal experience about 
the application of non-violence 
as practised by some Gandhians. 
I need not dilate on the subject. 
Let me submit a quotation from 
Gandhiji before Gandhians like 
Dr Ghosh. Says Gandhiji: 

“The cleansing of a wall seen 
in the form of a white wash does 
not cease when the dear one has 
come and gone. This material 
cleansing is bound to require re- 
novati^n after some time. Clean- 
sing of the heart, once achieved, 
only dies with one's death." _ 

1 may be forgiven a bit of 
plain-speaking: his present 
activities only prove that Dr 
Ghosh is indulging in mere white- 
washing. 


MAINSTREAM 





Economic Consequences of Operation Topple 


^ 


A couple of weeks ago, the 
full meeting of the Planning 
“Commission under the chairman- 
ship of the Prime. Minister at 
last decided to convene the meet- 
ing of the National Development 


Council on December 1—2. The . 


NDC as the highest policy-making 
body inthe realm of planning of 


economic development was ex-. 


pected to initiate- thé process of 
economic recovery and. develop- 
ment which has been under sus- 


pension for the last two years and : 
for which the country is now ^ 


hopefully believed to be poised 


after the good crop prospects in^ 


the current year. 
The NDC 'was, expected to 


consider the.current economic . 


situation, approve the broad out- 
lines of the next year's annual 
Plan and to set its sealon the 
proposal to start a full-fledged 
. Fourth Five Year Plan beginning 
with April 1969. The whole stra- 
tegy of the new Planning Commis- 
sion under the leadership of Prof 
D.R. Gadgil, which was to be 
presented before the National 
Development Council for its en- 
' dorsement, was on the assump- 
tion that India is once agaig on 
the threshold of economic re- 
covery. Butfor the recovery to 
besustained in thelong rum, it 
must be regulated with due care 
and caution, with the full coope- 
ration of all forces and elements 
in the national life which alone 
would ensure a “‘total national 
effort” required at this crucial 
“turning point" for the nation. 

Prof Gadgil therefore brushed 
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aside all airy talk abow fixing a 
prestigious rate of growta and in 
its pursuit to plunge into acade- 


mic excercises about med.-um-term.: 


and long-term planning. Time 
for this was not yet and £he atten: 
tion must stillbe on the task to. 


for resuming: the :-devzlopment 
process in a big way. That is 


. why he insisted . that” next year's 
~ Plan should: stillibe ar Annual 
-Plan and‘only* on its tasis and 


first results should a nev Fourth 


` Plan be drawn up. Alsc, he was 


very clear that the main issue in 
the making. of the Anrual Plan 
for 1968-69 and its validty would 
not be the size of its octlay and 
investment but the polby frame 
it will create for planning in the 
long term. ; 

He would therefore be very 
satisfied even if the size of next 
year's Plan is modest, net bigger 
than that of this year's ?lan pro- 
vided the State is able to excercise 
control on some of the Eey com- 
manding heights in the =conomy. 
The most important areas in his 
view are Food and Prices. The 
industrial economy, specially the 
public-sector projects meanwhile 
should be streamlined, made to 
function efficiently and “he exist- 
ing capacity should be brought 
into utilization rather then reckles- 
sly attempt its expansior. Hence 
the crucial importance in his 
scheme of things are the success 
of the procurement of fcodgrains, 
the creation of buffer stocks, 


-public distribution system for the 
vulnerable sections of the society 
not only in foodgrains but also 
- other essential articles of mass 
consumption and on this base, 


"Stabilisation of the price line even 
j -.ifitmay not be possible to bring 
stabilise the-economy ard’ create*- 1 
_the first requisites and a’ firm base 


it down. 

It should not be difficult to see 
that in this approach and concep- 
tion, morethan even the admi- 
nistrative and management effici- 
ency, a national consensus on 
policy outline and its vigorous 
implementation are basic to its 
successful working. In his ap- 
proach to planning he is also very 
keen that real resources within 
the economy should begin to be 
mobilised. Since additional re- 
Sources ate being generated, at 
least at this stage within agricul- 
ture, resources for economic de- 
velopment too must come from 
the bigger Jand-owning and farm- 
ing. sections, Considering the 
present political and social con- 
figuration, mobilisation of re- 
sources from these sections in 
forms which are direct and ex- 
plicit is just not possible without 
a broad national consensus in the 
political life of the country. 

Finally Prof Gadgil could not 
overlook the present political 
Jandscape of the country after 
the last General Election. He is 
therefore stressing the need for 
creation of strong planning orga- 
nisations: by the State govern- 
ments;"a"greater measure of auto- 
nomy'in planning and execution 
of plans far the States and the 


maintenance and exten ion of the. creation of a structure of federal- 
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ism in planning corresponding to 
the political realities in the coun- 
try at present. 

Allthese ideas and concepts. 
were formally approved at the 


meeting of the Planning Commis- ` 


sion urder the Prime Minister's 
chairmanship early this month. 
They were proposed to be presen- 
ted before the NDC for conside- 
ration and approval before their 
implementation could be launch- 
ed with any hope of success. Prof 
Gadgil, in his anxiety to make 
the stakes clear and unmistakable 
went to the extent of publicly 
warning that what he was depend- 
ing upon for the success of his 
plan for economic stability and 
creation of the first conditions 
for resuming the process of eco- 
nomic development was a “total 
national effort”. Inthe event of. 
such effort not forthcoming, the 
next year could be as bad as the 
current year even though the good 
crops have opened up the possi- 


bilities of bringing about a change 


for thé better. 


Great Responsibility 


This put great responsibility 
squarely-on the political leader- 
ship in a situation charged with 
political tension, tug-of-war 
between parties and govern- 
mental instability. The expecta- 
tion that the effort to pull the 
country out of economic stagna- 
tion and decay might evoke 
cooperation and national con- 
' sensus would seem to be far- 
fetched and hopeless in this con- 
text. And yet such hopes and. 
expectations were necessary and 
possible to entertain ina situa- 
tionlike the present when an 
opportunity is so near at hand to 
take a turn for the better in the 
economic situation of the country. 
One might have even hoped tha: 
in the next two months as the 
new crop begins to come into the 
market, the prices begin to stabi- 
lise, industrial recession begins to 
lift up, the tensions in the social 
political life of the country ioo 
might begin to ease and govern- 
mental stability return in response 
_ to that. 


If the planners seemed to have ` 


. placed reliance 'on,such happy 
prospects, the political leadership 
` has shown no appreciation of 


: that and has totally disregarded- ' 
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the economy. 


them in its policies and actions. 
Precisely at this delicate 
moment, the Congress leader- 
ship and the Central Government 
seem to have lost nerves, given 
up all restraint and have attempt- 
ed to disturb by crude manoe- 
uvre and to force the political 
balance established in the country 
after the General Election. This 
balance might have achieved a 
condition of stable equilibrium 
in the next few weeks in response 
to the beginnings of recovery in 
It would not have 
been impossible in that context 
to even attempt and create a 
national consensus for a period 
of orderly social and economic 


progress .and planned develop- 


ment. - 


Possibilities Spoiled 


more enduring and worthwhile 
tasks of national development at 


. this turning point for the country 


and. might have in the process 
stabilised its own position, has 
itself becamé the main instrument 
for making any national -consen- 
sus for orderly progress and 
economic. - development of the 
country impossible, The lust for 
power and the pressure of vested 


.interests have proved far too 


stronger in determining the beha- 
viour of the congress leadership 
than the interests of planning and 
national development, To those 
interested in and devoted to eco- 
nomic recovery for which objec- 
tive conditions have presented 
themselves and could have been 
mastered given the requisite 


“national effort", the action of . 


the Central Government against 
the popular non-Congress govern- 
ments would appear to be pro- 
bably more iragic than even its 
other political and constitutional 
implications, 


* 


Chief Minister than 


When the decision was. taken 
two weeks ago to convene the 
National Development Council, 
its composition was quite different 
from what it has been forcibly’ 
made by the Central Government 
afterwards. After such a change 
in its composition and the politi- 
cal situation that-has been created 
inthe country on that’ account, 
it just will no longer be the 
platform and ~ instrument for 
building a national consensus on - 
economic recovery and planned 
development. If Prof Gadgil has 
entertained any such hopes in the 
forthcoming NDC session, he 
might as well now revise them. 

Indeed, nobody, not even 
many ofthe participating Chief 
Ministers in the NDC will take 
its deliberations seriously. Many 
of the participants will be more 
concerned either with saving 
their own positions from new 
attacks from the Centre. or with 
confronting the Centre politically 
to ward off its offensive already 
launched. Others will be pre- 
occupied with the repurcussions 
of what has been done. It is not 
difficult to imagine that the 
national interest will be more 
focussed on' what happens. in 
Calcutta or on the conference 
of non-Chief Ministers proposed 
to be convened by the Kerala 
on the 
deliberations of the NDC on 
December 1-2. : 


Result of Centre's Handiwork 


Equally, it is not difficult to 
see that foadgrains procurement 
which is the very foundation of ^ 
any plan for economic recovery 
can hardly proceed smoothly in 
the midst of political convulsions 
that the Centre has on its own 
initiative created in one state 
after another and which are bound 
to extend throughout the country. 
Nor can one hopé for the easing 
of the industrial relations in 
response to the hope of improve- 
ments in economy in the con- 
ditions of political tussle which 
have been unleashed, 

What leadership of the Con- 
gress has done inso cavalier a 
fashion has not only undermined 
the political stability and demo- 
cratic processes in the country 
but has also destroyed the hopes 
of economic recovery, 


MAINSTREAM 


Governors in the Changed Political Set:up 


T# mode of Governors’ appoint- 


ment and their powers and 
functions have come in for review 


and comments at the recent annual . 


Conference of the Governors and 
in the recent dramatic happening 
from Haryana to West Bengal, 
from Punjab to Madhya Pradesh. 

Under the Constitution the 
Governor is to be appointed by 
the President of India acting on 
the advice of the Council of 
Ministers, It has been stated 
officially on several occasions that 
the Union Government always 
consults the State Chief Minister 
before deciding upon a name for 
the office of the’ Governor of the 
State, so that aconvention has 
grown up over the years to 
appoint State Governors after 
consultation with the State Gov- 
ernments, 

So long as States were ruled 
by the Congress party the diffe- 
rence of opinion between the 
Centre and a State over the 
choice of a Governor could be 
ironed out at the party level and 
the subject had never provoked 
public controversy. But the ins- 
tallation of non-Congress Gov- 
ernment in as many as nine 
out of seventeen States has intro- 
duced a new element in the situa- 
tion. The non-Congress States 
are sceptical of the intentions of 
the Congress-ruled Centre, Kerala 
of 1959 haunts them. They are 
afraid that if the Centre is given 
an unfettered discretion in the 
matter of appointment of State 
Governors the latter will act as 
mere agent of the party in power 
rather than as the constitutional 
head of the State concerned. 
Soon after the Central Election, 
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therefore the Opposit on parties 
demanded that the Central Gov- 
ernment in this mater should 
abide by the advice cf the State 
Government. It was zlso sugges- 
ted at that time that the Union 
nominations for the post of 
Governors should be subject to 
ratification by the Parl ament. 


It is not denied bj any State 


Government that it has been *con- 
sulted' before the appcintment of 
Governor for the State was fina- 


lised by the Union Hcme Minis- © 
try. But consultation? does not _ 


mean appr oval or concarrence. 


- The Home Minister:aas recent- ' 


ly stated in the Lok Sabha cate- 


. gorically that “The Chief Minis- 


ter could not have tke right of 
veto. The judgment o^ the Presi- 
dent should not be sutjugated to 
the decision or the waim of the 
Chief Minister". It ic nobody's 
case that no Chief M-nister has 
been consulted. The Central 
Government may or mzy not take 
the objection of the State Gov- 
ernment into account, depending 
upon the degree of intensity with 
which it is pressed. Thus Har- 
yana successfully resisted the 
appointment of Sri A. P. Jain, 
while West Bengal had to accept 
Sri Dharam Vird alttough the 
State Government was reportedly 
not happy over it. 

The case of Bihar is somewhat 
different. According to press 
reports the State Chief Minister 
was duly consulted by the Union 
Government and he is ported to 
have had agreed to the appoint- 
ment of Sri Kanungo- provided 
that the present incumbent was 
allowed afew months’ extension. 
The Central Government agreed 
but when the Chief Mimster wan- 
ted a further six month’: extension 
for Sri Ayyangar, the Centre re- 
fused. It announced that Sri 


Kanungo would take over in De- 
cember. So the case of Bihar 
Chief Ministeris not that he was 
not consulted. He was duly con- 
sulted “and his concurrence obta- 
ined, Sri Sinha wants that the 
change should be made not earlier 
than March 1968, while the Union 
Government is unwilling to wait 
that long. 

. It would thus be seen that 
‘consultation’ with the State 
Government has become an ac- 


. cepted convention of the proce- 


dure of the Governor's appoint- 
ment. The non-Congress State 
Governments now want that con- 
sultation should mean concur- 
rence, otherwise they are afraid 
that the Centre would appoint 
only those who could be trusted 


to serve their own party political 


ends. In October 1967 Governor 
Dharam Vira actually served asthe 
go-between for the Central Gov- 
ernment and the West Bengal 
Chief Minister Mukherjee to ne- 
gotiate the terms of the latter’s 
betrayal. - 

The October conspiracy in 
West Bengal has not been without 
lessons to other States ruled by 
non-Congress parties. Bihar im- 
mediately saw the folly of agree- 
ing toa veteran Congressman to 
be the State’s next Governor and 
found justification for withdrawal 
of its consent. Evidently the Con- 
gress leaders would no longer be 
persona grata with non-Congress 
Governments for even the hono- 
rific position of the State Gover- 
nor, particularly so when defec- 
tions have risen to the status of a 
norm of parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the States and wher the 
Governor’s role as an agent of 
the Centre seems to have over- 
shadowed his role as the consti- 
tutional figurehead of the State. 

It may be mentioned here that 
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in the early stages the Constituent 
Assembly had decided that the 
Governors would be elected by 
the people in every State, but 
later on when it was pointed by 
that a popularly elected Gover- 
nor would be an incongruity in 
his role as a nominal figurehead, 
the method of election was drop- 
ped in favour of appointment by 
the Union President. Now that 
the figurehead role of the Gover- 
nor seems to have heen modified 
and the Governors are in a mood, 
to use the language used in a re- 
cent Governor's Conference, “to 
favour full use of their constitu- 
tional as well as discretionary 
powers in an unfettered manner 
and not to be guided solely by the 


advice of Chief Ministers in re- - 


gard to summoning and dissolu- 
tion of legislatures and to feel free 
' to dismiss a Government which 
appeared to them to have lost its 
majority and refused to face the 
legislature", the mode of appoint- 
‘ment of State Governors needs to 
be carefully reconsidered. : 

Tn such circumstances the best 
course would be to lay down a 
convention that Governors would 
be appointed with the aid and 
advice of the State Government 
concerned. This would remove one 
possible source of conflict between 
the Union and the States and 
would also make for harmonious 
relations between the Governor 
and the State Government. 


Article 355 and 356 


It may be argued that the 
Governor is- also an agent of the 
Centre and if he is to be the no- 


minee of the State Government , 


and not of the Centre then the 
Union Government will be handi- 
capped in discharging its respon- 
sibility under Article 355 of the 
. Constitution. Article 355, it will 
be recalled, enjoinsthat ‘It shall 
be the duty of the Union to pro- 
tect every State against external 
aggression and internal disturban- 
ce and to ensure that the Govern- 
ment of every State is carried on 
in accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitution". : 
Now the operative power to 
carry out this obligation will be 
found in article 356 which enables 
the President to take over the 
Government of a State-in the 
event of a breakdown of consti- 
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tutional government there. How 
is the President to know that the 
constitutional government in the 
State has broken down? If, grant- 
ing that the Governor being a no- 
minee of the Chief Minister is in 
collusion with him and does not 
report to the Centre the true poli- 
tical happenings there, Article 
356 empowers the Union Govern- 
ment to act independently of and 
without the Governor's Report. It 
will therefore make no difference 
to the proclamation of President's 
rule under this Article whether 
the Governor is a nominee of the 
Union or of the State Govern- 
ment concerned. 


Merely Ornamental 


It is now well established that 
the office of the Governor is 
merely ornamental, the real execu- 
tive power resulting with the 
Council of Ministers headed by 
the Chief Minister. Numerous 
Governors after.laying down their 
Office have testified to this truth. 
It means that in all matters the 
Governor, like the President at 


. the Union, is supposed to accept 


the advice of his Council of Minis- 
ters. "He cannot act contrary to 
that advice. He cannot act with- 
out it. He has no discretionary 
powers except in Assam and 


. Nagaland where the Constitution 
‘expressly requirés the Governor 


to exercise his discretion in regard 
to certain matters specified in the 
Constitution. On the whole, the 
Constitution expects the Gover- 
nortoact on the advice of the 
Chief Minister of the State and 
not otherwise. : 

It follows therefore that in 
deciding the date of convening 
the session of the Assembly the 
Governor has no choice but to 
accept the recommendation of the 
Chief Minister. He can advise 


. and warn but hecan not fix the 


date himself. A spokesman of 
the Law Ministry of the Govern- 


. ment of India issued a statement 


on the Governor’s powers and 
functions on November 11, 1967. 


` It stated inter alia that “A Gover- 


nor was bound to accept the 
advice given by his Council of 
Ministers regarding the time and 
place of stmmoning the legisla- 
ture even if such advice was not 
to be his liking". 

Some tegal experts disagree 


` prepared to 


with this view. They point out 
that the language of Article 1741) 
is plain and clear. It empowers 
the Governor to summon the 
State legislature to meet at such 
time and place as he thinks fit”. 
Under this Article the Governor 
is not obliged to act with the aid 
and advice of his Council of 


. Ministers in regard to summoning 


of legislature. They admit that 
in normal times it was certainly 
for the Ministry to advise the 
Governor on the date that would 
suit them most because they had 
to decide on the business for the 
session, But in extraordinary 
situations when a doubt arose 
whether the Ministry commanded 
majority support the Governor 
could compel the Council of 
Ministers to agree to a one-day 
session for securing a vote of 
confidence. According to this 
school, it would amount to a 
negation of democracy and 
repudiation of the basic princi- 
ples of the Constitution if the 
Governor was to wait for six 
months before an "Assembly 


` session could be convened; and 


there is no question of his acting 
on the advice of the Chief Minis- 
ter with regard to the convening 
of the Assembly if he was con- 
vinced that the Ministry no longer 
enjoyed a majority. He would be 
justified in exercising his discre- 
tionary powers and convene the 
Assembly himself. 


More Drastic Solution 


The „Law Ministry, on the 
other hand, feels that the remedy 
is not the convening of the 
Assembly by the Governor at his 
discretion. That, according to 
it, our Constitution and tradi- 
tions of parliamentary govern- 
ment do not warrant. But jt is 
suggest a more 
drastic solution, namely, that 
if the Governor finds that a 
Chief Minister has lost majority 
support through defections of 
his supporters and refuses to call 
an early session of the Assembly 
for fear of an adverse vote there, 
the Governor may dismiss such 


.a Ministry. The statement ad- 


mits that the Council being 
responsible to the Assembly, the 
question of majority support 
should ordinarily be determined 
by resolution on the floor of the 
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Assembly. This extreme solution 
isto be applied only where the 
Assembly session is deliberately 
put off. 

The Constitution of course 
envisages that the Chief Minister 
as the head of the Council of 
Ministers must have the support 
of the majority in the Assembly. 
The Governor being the guardian 
ofthe Constitution has the duty 
to seethat no government that 
lacks the support of the Assembly 
majority remains in office through 


procedural manoeuvres. The 
Governor cannot force the 
Government to cOnvene the 


Assembly for a trial of strength. 
He is satisfied that the Chief 
Minister no longer commands 
majority support. Will he be 
justified in such circumstances to 
withdraw his pleasure from such 
a Government ? The Law Minis- 
try statement seems to rush to a 
hasty conclusion that the Gover- 
nor would be justified in taking 
this drastic step, without weigh- 
ing its implications. 


Basic Facts 


Both the arguments that the 
Governor can convene the 
Assembly in his discretion or 
that he may dismiss the State 
Government that refuses to con- 
vene the Assembly for demons- 
trating its majority overlook 
certain basic facts. : ` 

First, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that a Ministry can not 
avoid the Assembly longer than 
six months. 

Second, the discretion given 
(in the above arguments) to the 
Governor is not likely to be 
excercised impartially. While he 
may jump to ‘action’ when a 
Government of a political hue 
other than his own is in power, 
he may simply sleep over in cases 
in which he is in sympathy with 
the Government in office. Even 
the Centre may be tempted to use 
him as its own political instru- 
ment, to topple unfavourable or 
hostile governments, The Gover- 
nor may thus be led on to take 
an active partin the politics of 
defections prevailing today in 
most States. He may thus denute 
his high office of all dignity and 
glamour, and may turn out to be 
an intriguer and conspirator. 

Third, there will be no objec- 
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tive test for the Governor to 
know that a Ministry as lost 
majority support. His cenviction 
may be based on mere gcssip and 
hearsay. The defecticns may 
take place so rapidly across both 
sides of the floor (as in Haryana) 
that by the time the Governor 
decides to act the situation may 
have changed. The Law Ministry 
statement goes on to say that the 
Governcr may take acton “on 
the basis of any material or infor- 
mation available to him,. even if 
such material or information 
might be extraneous to tae - pro- 
ceedings on the floor of the 
Assembly". : 

This would require delicate 
political © judgment. cn the 
part of the Governor which it 
would be improper and dangerous 
to burden him with. 


'This means that the Governor 
would haveto develop kis own 
sources of information besides 
his constitutional advisers. He 
will have to weigh every iaforma- 
tion giver by his Ministers against 
what he gathers from his private 
sources. This would tend: to 
breed -distrust and fear of each 


other. The Governor would thus ' 


become an active agent ic State 
politics. He would be ceprived 
of the appearance of an im partial, 
neutral, non-partisan head of the 
State.... j 


For these reasons the claims 


inner 


made in favour of Governor's 
powers to convene the Assembly 
or to dismiss the Ministry where 
the Chief Minister is reluctant to 
submit to an early verification of 
his majority would seem to be 
fraught with dangerous conseque- 
nces and are not likely to strengt- 
hen the traditions of parliamentary 
government. Even at the cost of 
putting up with a minority govern- 


. mentfor some time it would be 


preferable to wait until the 
Assembly had had occasion to 
decide the issue of the Govern- 
ment's majority. This will be 
placing the burden where .the 
electortae intended to place it. 


In course of time as our people 
develop political maturity  defec- 
tions are likely to become a thing 
of the past and such manoeuvres 


. as delaying the Assembly session 


deliberatelyyust to avoid the trial 
ofstrength are likelyto be dis- 
credited. Political parties will 


"learn that such devices will only 
: Rr against them at the 


polis. 


It is therefore desirable that 
political processes be given the 
fullest opportunity to develop 
strength. To jump to 
desperate solutions is to bang 
the doors against healthy con- 
stitutional conventions. In any 
case if dangerous conventions 
are laid down it would retard the 
progress of democracy. 
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' Golden Manure for Food Self-Sufficiency 


Am food scarcity was first 
vividly feit in India when 
` famine took a toll of three million 
: human beings who died in the 
city of Calcutta ard districts of 
Bengal in 1943. Rudely awakened 
to the grim reality of food .shor-_ 
tage, the British Government 
evolved and implemented several; 
“Grow More Food? campaigns 
at a cost of many crores - -of 
rupees, 

The system of imposing a ie 
of foodgrains on the farmers and 
rationing their distribution in 
urban and rural areas was also 
introduced by the Britishers till 
they left India in 1947. Gandhiji 
also began to give increasing 
attention to the agrarian problem 
in his writings and speeches. He 
further developed his schemes for 
preparing compost manure at 
Sevagram for producing more 
foodgrains on the Ashram Farms. 


Food Scarcity and Imports 


The system of collecting food- 
grain lévies and food distribution. 
by rationing was scrappeda few 
years after Independence was, 
achieved in 1947. Unfortunately, 
hardly any attention was paid to 
agrarian development in the first- 
and second Five Year Plans. In 
fact, Government expected sur- 
pluses in foodgrains by the end 
of 1956 as the result of good 
harvests during previous few 
years, Yet the new Parliament of 
1957 voiced popular discontent 
over rising prices and scarcity of 
foodgrains in many parts of- the 
country even while the Govern- 
ment was selling by auction its 
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meagre stocks of foodgrains to 
merchants. Faced by the opposi- 
tion in Parliament-the Govern- 


_ment immediately stopped further 


sales of stocks and appointed a 
committee to recommend mea- 
sures for better production and 


equitable distribution of food- 


grains ^ o" 

. "Meanwhile. imports of Ameri- 
can-wheat under P.L. 480 Law 
was gradually stepped up. Sri S.K. 
Patil on his appointnent as Food 
Minister decided* to create a 
buffer stock of five’ million tons 
of wheat by importing ‘record 
quantities from America. As a 
result, the production.of. indige- 
nous wheat was adversely affected 
by increasing imports of foreign 
foodgrains while no buffer stock 
worth the name remained with 
the Government. The growing 
agrarian crisis resulted in 
steep rise of prices of all food- 
grains. The zonal system was 
introduced by the States and 
system of rationing were partially 
introduced in many areas in the 
country. Yet popular discontent 
over the ever increasing prices of 
food articles and the meagre 
quantities available at rationing 
shops have continued to this day. 


Marginal Food Deficit 


Let us now turn to the actual 
shortage in our food production, 
India’s agricultural potentials 
with - about 350 million people 
cultivating approximately 52 per- 
cent of the total area of about 
800 million acres is enormous. 
There is abundance of rainfall in 
many parts of fhe country and 


plentiful sunshine and ideal 
temperature conditions for crop 
production. Over 19 percent of. 
cultivated area is under irriga- 


, tion. 


Yet despite the tremendous 
agricultural potential, we have 
"failed to produce enough food for 
the people. For the past several 
years we have been depending on 
imports to the tune of three to 
four million tons of foodgrain 


‘every year to meet the country's 


requirements. Naturally during 
the last two years of partial 
drought, more foodgrains have 
been imported. With the average 
production of about 80 million 
tons of foodgrains, an addition of 
5to 10 percent would be quite 
enough for meeting our tofal re- 
quirements. And today the 
attention of all our State and 
Central Goverments, economists, 
scientists and agricultural experts 
is concentrated on achieving this 
limited increase in food 
production, i 


Big Question 


We will not consider here any 
schemes for irrigational and 
electric developments. For no 
expenses incurred on these pro- 
jects can give us any immediate 
results. Nor can this problem be 
solved by scrapping the zonal 
system or by abolishing the col- 
lection of levies or rationed distri- 
bution. All right-minded people 
will agiee on devising immediately 
the best methods of increasing 
agricultural production within 
record time. 

The Governmént has declared 
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its policy of achieving self-suffi- 
ciency in food by concentrating on 
imports ofchemical manure and 
its further production in the 
country by all available means. 
¿The Government has already 
made collaboration agreements 
with some American firms for 
setting up plants for production 
of chemical manure on conditions 
which are not consistent with 
India’s national dignity and 
sovereingty. Indeed the Central 
and State Governments have 
begun a mad race to induce 
American and other foreign firms 
to set up chemical manure plants 
in India on terms and conditions 
oftheir choice. Big industria- 
lists also have joined the mad race. 
Rich farmers’ associations stand 
foursquare with the Government, 
ready to use all the manure that 
might be made available to them, 
regardless of costs and  conse- 
quences. All hopes are now 
centred on the production and 
distribution of chemical manure 
as the panacea for all our agricul- 
tural ills. A 


Gandhiji's Answer 


Let us now.turn to the sover- 
eign method that Gandhiji recom- 
mended for - dealing with this 
problem. He- had given all help 
to Smt Miraben to undertake agri- 


cultural production on a big farm . 


in the Rishikesh area. An .All- 
India Compost Conference was 
organised by Miraben in Decem- 
ber 1947 te consider the question 
of compost (organic manure) 
development on the widest scale 
possible. Dr Rajendra Prasad 
presided over this conference 
which recommended ‘agricultural 
utilisation of town sewage, sullage 
and sludge, the utilisation of the 
bye-products of the slaughter 
house and other trade wastes (for 
instance wool waste, mill waste, 


leather waste etc.) and. further: 


composting other meterials like 
water hyacinth, cane trash, press 
mud, forest leaves etc." 
Commencing on the conference 
resolutions, Gandhiji wrote: 
“These resolutions are good and 
useful if they do not remain 
merely on paper. The chief thing 
is whether they should be reduced 
to practice throughout India. To 
do so will. tax the resources of 
many  Mirabens. Given the 
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willing co-operation of the masses 
in India, this countr; can not 
only drive out shortage of food, 
but can provide India with more 
than enough. This orgazic manure- 
ever enriches, never  imvoverishes 
the soil. The daily wase, judicio- 
usly composted, returas to the 
soil in the form of golden manure 
causing a saving of million of 
rupees and increasing manifold, 
the total yield of grains 1nd pulses. 
In addition, the judicicus use of 
waste keeps the  su-roundings 
clean. And cleanliness is not 
only next to godline:s, it pro- 
motes health." (Harijan, Decem- 
ber, 28, 1947) 


Gandhiji's Remarks 


Gandhiji further slaborated 
his ideas on thesubect at his 
daily prayer meeting. His re- 
marks were authoritatively sum- 
marised.in the following words: 

“The excreta of animals and 
human beings mixed: vith refuse 
could be turned, irto golden 
manure,.. itself „a valuable com- 
modity. It increased the pro-. 


ductivity of the soi. which re-: 


ceived it.. Preparation of this 
manure was itself a vi lage indus- 
try. But this like all vi lage indus- 
tries .could^/not give tangible 
result unless the cores of India 


co-operated in reviving them and 


thus making India pro .perous. 
.“This. was the findamental 
distinction between «apital and 
labour. Capital exoloited the 
labour of a few to multiply itself. 
The sum total of the labour of 
the crores, wisely utilized, auto- 
matically increased .zhe wealth 
of the crores. Therein lay true 
Panchayat Raj. Unless India 
concentrated her whoE energy on 
this vast constructive 2ffort, and 
if her children, occubied them- 
selves in unseemly communal 


strife, her fate would be like that - 


of the Yadavas of old who wasted 
their time in drink, debauchery 
and gambling and enced by cut- 
ting one anothers throats”. 
(Harijan, December 23, 1947) 

It is generally agreed that all 


things being equal, tae produc- - 


tion inany given farm depends 
on the fertility of Ès soil. It is 
also clear that our yields of 
paddy, wheat, maize and potato 
tonamea few crops vary from 
one-third to one-sixtk of the yield 


obtained in many advanced coun- 
tries. It is also generally under- 
stood that we have to devise 
ways and means to increase the 
fertility of our exhausted soil, 


Home Nature Works 


Now, the first thing to under- 
stand is the composition of soil 
and the factors that improve its 
fertility. Contrary to the general 
Opinion, the soil is not just a dead 
substance but is among nature's 
greatest marvels—alive, dynamic 
and pulsating with life. A clod 
of earth seeming lifeless has in- 
numerable crevices inhabited by 
millions of living organisms— 
bacteria, fungy, moulds, earth 
worms and many members of 
vegetable and animal kingdom. 
The volume of life under the sur- 
face is actually greater than that 
which appears above the surface 
and two halves of this world inter 
act upon each other. 

. Sit Albert Howard writes : 


- “We can restore and maintain the 


fertility of soil by copying the 


-. Operations of nature as seen in 
-our road-side hedges and in any 


piece of wood-land. To do this, 
we:must convert all our vegetable 
and animal waste into humus, 
which provides a key toa fertile 
soil and prosperous agriculture. 


^ The vegetable and animal residues 


make an ideal mixture which is 
then broken down by moulds and 
microbes with the ultimate for- 
mation of sweet-smelling — leaf 
mould that is, humus. We are 
thus provided with object lessons 
galore of the way the perfect 
manure—humus—should be made ' 
and distributed to maintain arid 
increase the fertility of our soil. 
But we have no room in our 

gardens or farms to copy what 
exactly the nature doesin the 
hedge-rows and in the woods. 
We can however achieve similar 
results by the device of compost 
heap in which the carpet of 
fermenting litter is rolled up with 
one layer over the next. The old 
device is provided by the Chinese 
who at the early stage of history 
discovered for themselves- how to 
concentrate and speed up nature's 
processes of decay and to save 
both space and time. Then by 
feeding their soil with hums—the 
perfect food for  plants—they 
saved still moré precious time 
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which the soil would otherwise 
need for doing the work ofthe 
compost heap’. (Sir Albert 
Howard: Farming and -Gardening 
for Health or Disease.) 


Sovereign Advice 


Thus the sovereign advice of 
Gandhiji is fully, supported by 
Sir Albert Howard, a scientist 
of international reputation. 
After spending many decades in 
this country, he devised'a very 
simple method known as “Indore 
Process” of making indispensable 
humus—compost manure—in any 
garden or on any farm. This 
advic? is also being supported by 
a large number of agricultural 
scientists, all over the world. 


Sir Albert has further testified 
to the benefits of compost manure 
to the livestock and human be- 
ings: “I know from long experi- 
ence that animals like working 
oxen, fed with the fresh produce, 
are practically immune to such 
diseases as foot-and-mouth, tuber- 
culosis etc. 
races of mankind like the Hunzas* 
which ‘are nourished .from the 
lands where  nature's law of 
return? is faithfully obeyed. 
Another example is provided by 
the higtlanders of Tristan de 
Cunha in the South Atlantic. 
The general health, vigour, 
longevity and cheerfulness of the 
community as well as the almost 
complete absence of dental 
troubles amazed the members of 
the Norwegian medical mission 
which some years ago spent 
many months on their island”? 


No doubt, all farmers must ` 


break the cycle of nature in order 





1. This area is- part of Gilgit in 
Pakistan. 

2. ‘This law of return is described 
as follows: , 


«py these activities and by the food 
furnished by their own excreta and dead 
bodies, soil population supports plant 
population. Plants for their part 
return to the soil the organic matter 
that they take during their .growth. 
Leaves, stems and roots—all eventually 
go back to the soil to feed that teeming 
invisible population. The intermediate 
product—humus which is the outward 
and visible sign of fertility is. the reser- 
voir of life and growth. There is thus 
a complete cycle.” See Fertilizers Bring 
Famines, not Food by Amrit L. Jindal, 
Rashtrahit Prakashan, New Delhi. 
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So it is with those - 


to cultivate crops of their choice. 
They must remove both the un-, 
wanted portions of desired plants 
and the weeds that grow unbidden 
round the good plants. They 
have therefore to restore the cycle 
by gathering up all rough grass’ 
and weeds, dead leaves, waste 
straw, sawdust,  greengrocer's 
waste and also some animal ma- 
nure like fish fertilizers, dry blood 
or sewage sludge. The soil thus 
rendered more fertile by this or- 
ganic manure gives bumper har- 
vests. 


Capitalists for Chemicals 


The use of chemical fertilizers 
owes its origin to the ‘wheat 
plots" of Rothamsted (England). 
and partly to the urge of profit 
motive.- The latter has compelled 
agriculture to join the ranks of 
industry and to work for a pro- 


fit at all costs..... Various 
chemicals like superphosphate, 
sulphate of. ammonia and 


‘potash salts from: Stassfurt in 


Germany....are used to stimu- 
late crop production. They have 
certainly achieved this result as 
far as quantity is concerned and 
at first sight they appear....to 
constitute an advanced: measure. 


** As the years passed, however, 
chemical manuring developed a 
fundamental weakness. The re- 
sults obtained proved to be only 
transitory....While the vast. 
store of humus was left in our 
soils all went well. But the 
advocates of chemical manuring 
forgot....the necessity of keeping 
up the humus content of the 
soil. Soon the land began to go 
on strike.. 


“The chemical farmers then 
began to ‘change the ground. 
The place of formerly despised 
humus had to be admitted. Now 
the farmers and gardeners are 
urged on all sides to base their 


manurial policy on humus supple- : 


mented by suitable artificials..... 
Nevertheless in obedience to their 
masters—the magnates of artifi- 
cial manure industry—all these 
official agencies continue to 
urge on farmers and gardeners 
the purchase of chemicals almost 
asa moral duty.” (Sir Albert 
Howard: Farming and Gardening 


for Health or Disease) 


Chemicals Suck Land Dry 


The action of chemical ferti- 
lizer in first increasing and then 
decreasing farm production, to a 
vanishing point must be properly 
understood. In modern farm 
technology increasing quantities 
of chemicals are used to **whip 
up" the natural soil. Now chemi- 
cals can only squeeze and draw 
out the inherent fertility of the 
soil created by humans and its 
worm population. So, for a short 
period more crops are produced. 
Chemicals, however, pump out 
the fertile elements in the soil 
but do not add to or. replace 
them. No wonder that the pro- 
gressive use of chemicals denude 
the soil of its latent fertility after 
a few years and leaves it comple- 
tely bankrupt. 

Now we have to consider how 
the common farmer can face the 
spate of this high power sales-man- 
Ship, which is showered on him 
by the Government agencies and 
big commercial firms. 

First, the disastrous results 
of even rich top-dressings of 
chemical manure should be 
widely propagated. The lavish 
use of the ‘‘Devil’s Dust" as Sir 
Arnold describes chemical ferti- 
lizers, has converted nearly 66 per 
cent of American soil into a^ 


'dust-bowl, unfit for cultivation. 


This result is practically confir- 
med by the U S Agriculture 
Secretary, Orville Freeman, who 
was recently in India, and has 
stated that their surplus stocks 
of wheat have decreased during 
last five years from 40.5 million 
tons to nearly 13.5 million tons. 


Chemicals Poison Food 


Secondly, under repeated 
dressings of artificial manure the . 
crops fall a prey to various insect 
fungus and virus diseases, These 
are sought to be checked by a. 
variety of poison sprays. These 
poisons get into the food of 
animals and human beings. 
Diseases like foot-and-mouth. 
tuberculosis etc attack cattle ` 
that eat sprayed fodder. Dr. 
Malcohn M. Hargraves, interna- 
tionally famous American blood 
specialist testified that D. D-T 
which is most commoniy used 
for spraying, causes: leukemia; 
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aplastic anemica, jaundice and 
other blood disorders. Sir Arnold 
states: ‘‘The maladies of mankind 
increase in intensity; thé "hospi- 
tals fill up with patients; lunatic 
asylums are over-crowded”’. 
Moreover, in his opinion artificial 
manures lead inevitably:to artifi- 
cial nutrition, artificial food, 
artificial animals and artificial 
men and women. 


Thirdly, mother Earth testifies 
against this manure, If you have 
two farm strips grown with fod- 
der, one treated with compost 
and the other with chemical 
manure, the cattle will concen- 
trate on the compost farm and 
lightly pick over the other 


poisoned soil. 


Lastly, we in .Irdia have 
Mahatma Gandhi to stend by us 
against official and c«mmercial 
propaganda. Gandhijcs words 
„quoted above have gently warned 
us against the dangers 2f chemi- 
cal manure. He has however 
concentrated his attent-on on the 
efficacy of compost whizh he has 
.described as golden manure, 
which can easily make us self- 
sufficient in food withir a record 
time. 

He həs, however, sfrnly told 
us to mobilise the abour of 
millions for this urgeat work. 
Our kisans would get cheap 
compost manure  virually at 


their door-steps if its villáge 
industry is revived and developed 
all over the country. 


Truly, did Gandhiji state that 
this stupendous task will require 
the resources of many Mirabens. 
May I request all sincere servants 
of India who are not blinded by 
the mythical benefits of chemical 
manure to take up this great 
task solemnly laid down by 
Gandhiji just one month before 
his untimely death. I trust all 
those who are working ‘out 
suitable programmes for celebrat- 
ing his birth centenary will - give 
a high priority to this programme 
of compost production; which ` 
would benefit the crores of India. 


Devaluation of Pound—A Point of View 
PRADHAN HARISHANKAR PRASAD 


HE pound has been in trouble 
since the end of the Second 
World War, Thisis the second 
time during the post-war era that 
it has been devalued. The British 
economy, no doubt, underwent 
aserious strain following the 
liquidation of the British empire 
which in economic term meant a 
lossof favourable trade condi- 
. tions. Itis also a fact that since 
the Suez crisis the pound strug- 
. gled under constant pressure. 
‘However; the realtrouble with 
the British economy is more deep- 
rooted—related to the structural 
aspect of the problem. , 

Jn a capitalist system a higher 

' rate of growth of capital than 
the rate of growth of population 
eventually leads to a rising wage 
rate. Alongwith this, the 
characteristic feature of the 


Dr Pradhan is- Reader in 
Economics, A. N. Sinha Insti- 
tute of Social Studies, Patna. 
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` British economy is the oligopo- 
listic price structure. The prices 
in advanced economies -oday are 
set by dominant leaders 
This along with hezvy fixed 
costs ‘due to automa.ion: and 
highly expensive  eqaipments) 
makes business wary of profit 
reduction. This implies an 
inflationary trend and ot viously a 
Shaky balance of paym:nt situa- 
tion. 


Moreover, as the economy is 


“not aclosed one and imports 


mainly consumer goods (specially 
wage-goods) and indusrial raw 
materials in a situation where the 
foreign demand for its product 
is not highly elastic, the balance 
of trade difficulty is bound to be 
there. 

The wage freeze was the only 
solution which could save the 
pound as well asthe capitalist 
interest inherent in olizopolistic 
price structure, But as the 


"income policy" (implying res- 
traintin wage demands) could not 
be enforced due to non-coopera- 
tion of the British Trade Unions, 
the other way out has been taken, 
that is, the devaluation of pound. 

The immediate effect will be 
(amongst others) a decline in real 
wage rate due to rising prices of 
imported ^ wage-goods. This 
temporarily solves the problem 
and eases the strain. . The first 
round of the battle has been won 
by the non-wage earners. 


But it is not a cure in the true 


` sense Ofthe term. Unless some- 


thing is done to the oligopolistic 


. price structure andthe share of 


non-wage income, the pressure 
on the wage front will again lead 
to an adverse balance of trade 
situation. j 3 

It is needless to emphasise that 
there are hardly any imperial 
territories now which ‘can be ex- 
ploited to save such situations. 
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TAXATION PÓLICY 


AND 


UNDER DEVELOPED ECONOMIES—III 


Taxation and Economic Stability 


I is necessary to examine taxa- 
-& tion policy in the context of 
maintenance of economic stability 
in under-developed economies. 
An analysis of issues involved in 
the maintenance of economic 


stability is necessary prior: tox» 
a large -extent the state of the 


examination of taxation policy. . 
Economic stability in this cori-- 


text has to be considered both in - 


the short run as well as long run. 
In the short run, economic in- 
stability takes the form of infla- 
tionary and deflationary situa- 
tions. In the long run, in an 
under-developed economy com- 
mitted to economic development, 
economic instability takes the 
secular pressure for inflation. 

In the short run, economic 
instability takes the form of 
_eyclical fluctuations. These 
cyclical fluctuations may originate 
in the economy itself; they may 
originate in foreign economies 
and may betransmitted to the 
home economy through foreign 
trade sector. In under-developed 
economies, investment forms only 
a small proportion of the gross 
national product. Fluctuations in 
private. investment do not, there- 
fore, affect the level of economic 
activity to a large extent. (Viner: 
Stability & Progress in Poor 
countries) For this reason, cyclical 
fluctuations are less likely to ori 
ginate in - under-developed econo- 
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mies. Instead, they originate in the 
developed economies, and then, 
through the foreign trade sector, 
cause  cyclical fluctuations in 
under-developed economies 
(Viner). The state of foreign 
demaud for exports determines to 


economy. Fluctuations in foreign 


trade demand immediately set up. 


` inflationary or deflationary move- 
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ments. - Hence, a sudden boom in 
exports, through the operation 
ofthe foreign trade multiplies, 
leads to a rise in national income 
and prices. On the other hand, 
a sudden slump in the exports 
through the operation of the for- 
eign -trade multiplier, leads to a 
fall in national income and prices. 
Exports are significant deter- 
minants of the level of economic 
activity than investments. In 
under-developed economies, ex- 
ports play the same role as 
investments in more advanced 
economies in creating instability. 
Apart from cyclical instability 
originating in developed econo- 
mies, instability may arise due to 
instability in supply of agricul- 
tural products, especially food- 
stuffs. A shortage of food-stuffs 
tends to raise immediately the 
general price- level. 

In the long run, economic 
instability may be inthe form of 
inflationary pressure in under- 
developed economies. There may 
be unusual susceptibility to infla- 
tionin such aneconomy. Ifin 
the long run disequilibrium is to 
be avoided, then income must 
growatarate just sufficient to 
insure the full capacity use ofa 


growing capital stock. This 
‘required’ rate of growth, of in- 


come, called as full capacity 
rate of growth, is given 
by the equation Gy T where 


T 
Gy is the warrantéd rate of 
growth, sis the proportion of 
income that is saved, and C, is 
the value of capital required to 
produce a unit increment of out- 
put (R. F. Harrod “Towards a 
Dynamic Economies”). Disequi- 
bilirium will arise in the econo- 
my if Gand Gare not equal. 
If G is greater than G, there 


“arises conditions of secular infla- 


tion. This is because income 
grows at a faster rate than what 
is allowed by the growth in 
capacity, leading to deficiency in 
capital goods and increasing pres- 
sure on capacity. Under these 
conditions, desired investment 
would be greater than desired 
saving, and production would 
fall short of aggregate demand. 
Secular inflation is the result. In 
under-developed economies Gy 
exceeds Gu, where G, is the full 
employment rate of growth. 
Because G, exceeds Gy, hence G 
tends to exceed Gy, causing a 
secular inflation in under-deve- 
loped economies. Thus, secular 
inflation is mainly due to the 
attempts made by economy, com- 
mitted to rapid economic deve- 
lopment, to attain a higher rate of 
growth of out-put which pushes 
G above Gy. - 


Hence, economic instability 


inan under-developed economy 
may be in the form of (a) short 
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run economic insfabilities caused 


by (i) external factors or (ii) inter- ' 


nal factors; and (b) 
economic instability 
inflationary situation. 

The general requirement for 
counter-acting short run econo- 
mic instability is to 
effective demand. Thus, to coun- 
ter-act deflation, effective de- 
mand may be increased, and to 
counter-act inflation, effective 
demand may be reduced. Effec- 
tive demand may be controlled 
by controlling disposable income. 
In case of. deflation, effective 
demand may be increased by 
increasing disposable income, 
and in case of inflation, effective 
demand may be decreased by 
. reducing disposable - income. 
However, if the economic ins- 
tability in an under-developed 
economy is casued by economic 
instability abroad, then these 
generalised actions may not be 
appropriate. If fallin demand 
originates abroad, then stimula- 
tion of internal demand may not 


long run 
towards 


help relieve the distress ofthe . 


export industries. Again, when 
‘inflationary conditions are 
initiated specifically by a sudden 
spurt in exports, reduction in 


general effective demand may be « 
less helpful. The general requir- ` 


ment to contro] the inflationary 
or deflationary situation, when it 
originates abroad, is to control the 
“export sector itself. R 
For the counter-action of long- 
run economic instability that is; 
inflation, the general requirement 
is to increase the proportion of 
savings, so that Gy may in- 
crease to G. In an under-deve- 
loped economy, committed to 
rapid economic development, the 
problem of maintaining long run 
economic stability merges with 
the problem of economic develop 
ment with stability. 


Taxation Policy 


'Taxation policy can be used 
to play an important role in 
maintaining economic stability 
in an under *'developed economy 
(Walter Heller: Taxes and Fiscal 
Policy in under-developed coun- 
tries" —U.N.).  Taxation?can be 
used to  counteract economic 
instability, and to check genera- 
tion of economic instability. 
The general requirement for 
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control | 


` jnvestments. 


r 


maintenance of economic 
stability in an under-developed 
economy has been Outlined in 
the first section, Keeping in 
view. the general- requirements, 
the specific role of taxetion in the 
maintenance of econcmic stabi- 
lity in an under-deveioped eco- 
nomy can be stated. In the short 
tun, taxation is required to cur- 
tail rising effective demand, 
through curtailment cf income, 
to countér-act inflaticnary situa- 
tion in under-developed economy. 
As regards the deflaticnáry situa- 
tion, taxation is required to 
stimulate effective demand, 
through reduction in withdrawal 
of money in the econo ny. Here, 
it may be remembered, as pointed 
out earlier, economic instability 
in an under-developed economy 
may be generated by economic 
instability arising in advanced 
economies. 


Under such situations, export 
sector is required to be controlled, 
(Walter Heller “Fiscal Polices for 


“Taxes and Fiscal Policy in 
underdeveloped countrizs’’— U.N.) 
Hence, taxation is required to 


. curtail.the excess income originat- 


ing in export sector n case of 
inflationary situation.. And in 
the case of deflationary situations, 
taxation is required :o increase 
the ‘disposable income in the 
export sector, However, it may 
be stated that taxation may be 
more effective in co. interacting 
an inflationary situation as com- 
pared to counteractirg a  defla- 
tionary situation. Again, Econo- 
mic instability in an 1nder-deve- 
loped .economy  mzy have a 
secular aspect, as sta.ed earlier. 
An 'under-developed economy, 
making efforts for rapid economic 
development is prone to infla- 
tionary tendencies, b2cause sav- 
ings may fall short of planned 
To check the 
generation of inflatiorary forces, 
taxation is required to accelerate 
the rate of savings -O keep it 
equal to planned iavestments. 
This task of taxation merges with 
the task of taxation i1 promot- 
ing economic  dev:slopment— 
mobilisation of economic surplus. 


There are broadly two ways 
in which taxation can.be used in 


. income. 
underdeveloped Economies”? | im; 


‘reliance on progressive 


the maintenance of economic 
stability. One way is to Have a 
tax structure which may automa- 
tically counteract economic dis- 
iurbances as these arise. The 
other method is to introduce 
changes in tax structure to deal 
with the situations, In fact, a 
combination of both the appro- 
aches may be required as it may 
not be possible to depend ex- 
clusively on any one approach. 


Direct Taxation 


Progressivity in direct taxa- 
tion—high marginal rate of 
taxation—is required to provide 
the automatic capacity in tax 
system to counteract the infla- 
tionary or deflationary situa- 
tions inthe economy. In case 
of inflationary situation, ` pro- 
gressivity in direct taxation will 
be able to automatically curtail 
the monetary increase income, 


. In case of deflation, progressivity 


will result in automatic reductions 
in withdrawals from monetary 
Thus, the automatic 
capacity of the tax system to 
cope with economic fluctuations 
niay be increased through greater 
direct 
taxes, the yield of which changes 
more than in proportion to chan- 
ges in tax base as a result of 
monetary and price variations. 
However, the tax system of the 
economy, at any time, has to be 
devised with due regard to the 
Other objectives of asound tax 
policy—promotion of rapid 
economic development as well as 
reduction in economic inequality. 
Hence, the extent to which the 


.automatic ` capacity of the tax 


system to deal with inflation and 
deflation can be relied on is 
limited. In addition to the 
automatic capacity, fresh taxa- 
tion measures will have to be 
adopted to counter-act the infla- 
tionary and deflationary sitna- 
tion as they appear. The general 
way in which the tax system can 
operate to counteract an inflation- 
ary or deflationary spell is to 
reduce or increase the quantum 
of national income available 
for private expenditure by way 
of additional taxation or 
reduction in taxation. Hence 
general direct taxation should be 
increased to counter-act inflation- 
ary situation when it appears; 
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but it should be reduced to 
counter-act a deflationary situa- 
tion. In order to counter-act, 
some new direct taxes can also 
belevied. Thus excess profits 
tax (Lakadawala: “Taxation and 
Plan") should be levied to coun- 
ter-act inflationary situation. In 
fact, excess profits tax is the most 
powerful anti-inflationary busi- 
- ness tax. 

Excess profits tax is to be 
levied on excess profits, above the 
normal or standard profits, which 
can be defined as those made 
during a standard period. The 
effectiveness of excess profits tax 
will depend on its being indepen- 
dent of efforts of businessmen or 


entreprenuers. To curtail infla- 
tionary -forces, excess profits 
arising out .of price inflation 


Should be located correctly and 
should be siphoned off as heavily 
as possible through excess- pro- 
fitstax. In fact, even cent per 
cent profits can be taxed. Apart ' 
from excess profit tax, high , pro- 
fits tax can also be levied to 
counter-act inflationary ‘forces 


when it appears (Lakdwala ibid)."-- 


A high profits tax can be levied 
on the basis of percentage return 
in relation to employed capital. ' 
A high profits tax will have .to 
begin at low rates and rise only 
gradually. However, computa- 
tion of employed capital may 
present some difficulty. Hence, 
it can be levied mainly on corpo- 
rate sector. Excess profits tax 
however is preferable to high 
profit tax. 


Indirect Taxation 


In the field of indjréct taxa- 
tion, increased use Of advalorem 
commodity taxation provides the 
automatic capacity in tax system - 
to cope with economic  fluctua- 
tions. Ifcommodity taxation is 
levied on advalorem basis, then 
there are responsive movements 
in receipts with changes in, prices. 

. Hence, incase of an inflationary 
situation, as prices increase com- 
modity taxes levied on advalorem 
basis, are likely to have larger 
yield, and, therefore, may auto- 
matically withdraw purchasing 
power. On the other hand, in 
case of a deflationary situation, 
as commodity prices decline, com- 
modity taxation is likely to with- - 
draw least of purchasing power. 
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However, apart from the built- 
in flexibility in commodity taxes, 
specific tax changes are also re- 
quired to be made, The general 
way to counter-act economic fluc- 
tuations is to increase commodity 
taxation in case of inflation and 
to decrease commodity taxation 
in case of deflation. Because 
of increase in rates of taxation, 
there may be rise in prices. How- 
ever this Increase in price will result 


. inflow of purchasing power to 


government, where it may be kept 
idle, and not to entrepreneurs 
where it may be again spent. 

In so far-as an inflationary dis- 
turbance originates from external 
influence, export duties consti- 
tute an important way of pre- 
venting a strong foreign demand 
for our products from exerting 
an inflationary influence on the 

- domestic economy. Export duties 
may be raised to siphon- off 
increased income in the export 
.sector, . Under such ‘situation ex- 
^ port duties play. more important 


: role as.compared to general in- 


"crease-in'commodity taxation: In 
case-of deflation, it is - difficult to 


' Gounter-act thorough change in 


z 


tax system. Hence change in the . 


commodity taxation may’ not. be 
effective.. However, a substantial 
reduction in the commodity: taxa- 
tion may sustain domestic demand 


and thereby reduce:the fall in. 


producers’ income. In.case of 
deflation arising out of external 
influences, the elimination of the 
export duties may, however, help 
to stem the decline in foreign 
demand and may thereby reduce 
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- ment. 


the fall in the producers’ income 
in export sector, 


Asan anti-depression. device, 
lowering of taxation may be less 
effective although it should be 
done to help inthe counteraction 
of fdepression when it appears. 
But itis during the periods of 
inflation that taxation can play 
greater role in cOunteracting it. 
Taxes that fall directly on the 
large additional incomes, and 
commodity taxes that fall on the 
increase in general purchasing 
power resulting from inflation, - 
can effectively counteract intla- 
tion. 


Special anti-inflationary taxes 
on articles both of general and 
luxury consumption are required 
in addition to natural elasticity of 
the tax system and higher rates of 
taxation to counter-act - inflation. 
In case of inflation arising under 
external influences, increase in 
export duties is particularly re-- 
quired to. counter-act spread of 


_inflation at the source; when it 


gets -beyond a certain level a 
drastic monetary purge by impos- 
ing capital levy on the holdings 
of money supply or liquidanets 
may be required (Phillips : Pub- 


Jic Finance in A Less Developed 


Economy) For maintaining the 
economic stability in the long 
run, the task merges with the 
objective of economic develop- 
The problem then is of 
adapting taxation policy to the 
objective of maintaining stability 
along with development. 


(Concluded) 
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THREAT TO SOCIALISM 
IN CHINA—III 


Beginnings of Insularity 
M. SLADKOVSKY 


"[9wanps the end of 1960, 

China’s national economy was 
so thoroughly disorganised that 
the leadership of the Communist 
Party of China (CPC) was faced 
with the necessity of adopting 
extraordinary measures to avert 
mass hunger in the country and 
to check the continued drop in 
production. 

With this end in view the 
Ninth Plenary Meeting of the 
CPC Central Committee, held in 
January 1961, decided to “cut 
‘the scale of capital construction, 


regulate rates of development’. 
- and to “pursue a course of con-' 


: solidation, reinforcement and 
enhancement". In practice, this 


meant mass freezing of enter- ' 


prises built ' primarily in “the 
years of the “big leap", complete 
liquidation of the make-shift blast 
furnaces, and starting with mid- 
1961 the halting everywhere of 
capital construction, including 
unfinished projects, Industry was 
-set the task, apart from producing 
consumer goods, primarily to 
service. agriculture even if that 
entailed stopping production..of 
staple products which previously 


served the needs of other branches 


of the economy. : 

The Ninth Plenary Meeting 
concentrated chiefly, on agricul- 
tural . production to stimulate 
which the peasants, in 1961-1962, 
were returned their household 
plots which accounted for about 
five per cent of the land acreage 
ofthe Peoples Communes; the 
peasants were exempted from 
paying taxes for the use of newly- 
cultivated or abandoned lands 
(strips bordering on roadways, 
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sloping ground, ‘ditcres); they. 
were encouraged to breed pigs 
and poultry on their r1ots and to 
develop handicrafts; farm mar- 
kets were reopened where the 
peasants could trede their 
produce. : 

Further stimulation of pro- 
duction through partie! restora- 
tion of the socialist p-inciple of 
remuneration for work done, 
encouragement of peasants’ do- 
mesticindustry and dovelopment 
of trade was practiced on an even 


: broader. scale after zhe Tenth 
‘Plenary ..Meeting of the CPC 


Central, Committee ^ September 
*. The. facts show taat_ even a. 


partial correction of Mao’s home. 
economic policy frutfully.^n- * 


proved Chinese economy; The 


crop ‘of farin produce fromthe | 


household plots (especially vege- 
tables), combined witk increased 
niaférial incentives ir the “big 
production teams", substantially 
increased the- marketa»le output 


"of goods, thereby improving the 


food situation in towns. Termina- 


:tion of new industrial construc- 


tion, the closure of m.ny enter- 
prises which lacked raw materials 
or were unprofitable helped, if 
only ina small way, to improve 
industrial production and turn 
out better quality gocds. Trade 
showed a marked incrzase.~ > 
These changes could not but 
affect the mood of te people 
and Party members. A departure 
from the policy of the **big leap" 
expressed the desire of certain 
CPC members to take the edge 
off the difficulties anc in some 
measure to redirect thc bankrupt 
policy of Mao Tse-tung. The 
mistakes of previous years were 
mentioned by a number of spea- 
kers at the Tenth Plenary Meet- 
ing. And although th- faut was 
ascribed not to the main offen- 
der—Mao Tse-tung—tut to the 
local Party cadres, mimstries and 
departments, this ^ 3onetheless 


proved that the ranks .of the 
Communists opposed ` to the 
policy of Mao Tse-tung were 
growing. 

Under these conditions the 
resistance of Mao Tse-tung and 
his ‘followers grew stronger and 
stronger. The economic and spiri- 
tual life of the Chinese people was 
made ever more dependent on the 
realisation of Mao Tse-tung's 
policy. 

Meanwhile, the democratic 
foundations in the life of the peo- 
ple and in the activity of the 
Communist Party were being shat- 
tered. No plenary meetings of 
the Central Committee were.con- 
voked from September 1962 right 
up to August 1966, that is for a 
period of four years, Moreover, 
the Central Committee itself, elec- 
ted in 1956 for a five-year period, 
had, in accordance with the 
Party rules, already lost its ple- 
nary powers. 


- - [nstead.of the Party, the Mao 


Tse-tung leadership began to ex- 
tolthe army, advancing the slo- 
gan: “Learn from the: army", 


“Follow the army’s example." 


Armymen who had accidentally 
lost their lives while executing 
their duty were declared national 
heroes, and the emphasis was 
laid not on the act itself, but on 
the hero’s loyalty to Mao Tse- 
tung’s ideas. Enhancement of 
therole of the army was linked 
with Mao’s general concept on 
war as the sole means of achiev- 
ing victory in revolution. 

"The Mao leadership took the 
road of provocations, of creating 


‘seats of war with neighbouring 


countries, Of stirring up war hy- 
steria in the country. This was 
done to justify militarisation of 
the economy and the entire life 
of the Chinese people. The de- 
sire to equip the army with modern 
rocketry called for vast resources 
-which due to the country's weak 


. material and technical foundations 


diréctly affected economic deve- 
lopment in the People's Republic 
of China. 

.The experiment with the “big 
leap" and“ militarisation delayed 
the country’s economic develop- 
ment for at least eight to ten 
years. Foreign observers estima- 
ted that the grain crop in China 
in 1965 and 1966 was in the 
region of 175-185 million tons, 
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that is, on the level of 1956:1957, 
“whereas the population during 
that period had increased by 50 
.Or60 million: ^ 
The data available in the 
foreign press and the scrappy in- 
formation from the ‘foreign press 
give an approximate picture of 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion in comparison with the target 
figures planned for the end of the 
Third Bive Year Plan (1967). 


Planned Actual output 


p — — Á— ——— — A 


1962 1967 1962 1966 


Steel (mln.t) 10.512 20 9 11-12 
Grain  ,, 250 500 oo 175-185 
5. 1 


Cotton ,, 2.4 9 1.3-1.5 
Pigs (mln. 
head) 250 350 80 150-200 


The figures in the above table 
show that in all major fields of 
economic development the PRC 
is far behind the target plan. 

Mao Tse-tung’s adventurist, 
great-power line fatally: affected 
also China’s foreign economic 
ties, Since the “big leap” the 
Mao leadership had systematically 
and persistently followed the 
policy of curtailing economic 
contacts with the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the world 
socialist system. i 

The hostility and mistrust 
fanned against socialist countries, 
the indiscriminate abuse of the 
scientific and technical experience, 
of the machinery and equipment 
obtained from the USSR and 
Other socialist countries, hosti- 
lity against the Soviet and other 
specialists rendering scientific, 
technical and industrial assistance 
forced their departure from the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

To cover up before the Chi- 
nese people and world public 
opinion their line of curtailing 
economic contacts, chiefly with 
the Soviet Union, and eventually 
with the other socialist countries, 
' the Mao leadership began exten- 
sively to propagate the slogan 
“reliance on its own forces." 

The fact is well known that 
all socialist countries achieved 
industrialisation primarily on the 
basis of their own internal 
resources. Consequently this Mao 
Tse-tung slogan was not at all 
novel, The Mao leadership incor- 
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porated in ita different political 
content. For Mao Tse-tung this 
slogan implied a rupture of con- 
tacts with the socialist countries 
as was unequivocally provéd by 
the foreign trade returns of the 
People's Republic of China after 
1960. Reducing year after year 
its foreigu trade turnover with the 
states of the world socialist sys- 
tem, China's leadership at the 
same time steadily expanded its 
contacts with the capitalist world. 


1950 1959 1965 1966 


(approximately) 
Total trade turn- 
over of the PRC 
(in per cent) 
Including 100 100 100 100 
(a) With the socia- 
list countries 26 68 30 25 
of them with the i 
USSR 23 50 18 7 


e with thecapita- 

ist countries 74 52 70 75 
of them with the 

major industrial 


powers - 50 23 50 57 
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As is evident from this table 
Mao Tse-tung's persistent course 
in foreign trade resulted in the 
fact that in 1966 China returned 


_to its positions of 1950—the first 


year Of its existence—when the 


-country’s foreign trade was firmly 


linked with the capitalist world. 
Today, too, the Mao leadership 
found “support” in its foreign 
trade in the so-called intermediate 
zone, which by Mao Tse-tung's 
notions included such capitalist 
states as the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Japan, Britain and 
other countries. The economic 
link-up of the People's Republic 
of China and the capitalist states 
is the most characteristic feature 
ofthe present-day foreign trade 
policy of the Mao leadership. 

By his “ruthless”? verbal war 
against ^ American imperialism 
Mao Tse-tung tries hard to con- 
ceal the economic ties China 
maintains with the United States. 


These relations have lately been. 


maintained chiefly through Hong- 
kong. Hongkong foreign trade 
statistics provide irrefutable evi- 
dence of substantial trade between 
the People's Republic of China 
and the USA through Hongkong 
firms under Peking's control. 
The drop in China's share of 


foreign trade with the socialist 
countries and its increased share 
with the capitalist states have 
substantially altered both the 
character and structure of China's 
foreign trade turnover, particu- 
larly its imports. Wherezs in the 
period of friendly relations with 
the socialist countries about 90 
per cent imports of the People's 
Republic of China fell to 
machinery, equipment and mate- 
rials to meet the needs of national 
economy, nowadays more than 70 
per cent falls to foodstuffs 
(cereals, sugar) and agricultural 
raw materials (wool, cotton; 
raw hides). In other words, pre- 
viously imports served as an ad- 
ditional source for -the country's 
industrial development, ‘but now 
they are intended to supplement 
consumer needs since the low 
level of agricultural production 
does not secure the country’s re- 
quirements. 


Ove might think that sucha 
change in the structure of imports 
was due to China’s ability to en- 
sure her own needs in machinery, 
equipment and materials. -Actu- 


ally such is far from being the- 


case. The drop in imports of 
equipment is due to the sharp 


decline in industrial construction, - 


particularly civic development. 

Mao’s line of cutting contacts 
with the socialist countries runs 
counter to the principles of socia- 
lism. It is damaging, above all, 
to the economy of the People’s 
Republic of China, since with the 
contemporary level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces, no 
country can successfully advance 
without sharing in specialisation 
and cooperation of production 
with other countries. Such «a 
stand is also damaging to the 
world system of socialism. Mao 
Tse-tung and his followers are 
deliberately ignoring the decision 
of the Moscow Conference of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties 
in 1960 signed also by representa- 
tives of the CPC which states: 
“Socialism organically combines 
these development of national 
economy, culture, statehood with 
the interest of strengthening and 
developing the entire world socia- 
list system, with even greater 
cohesion of nations." 


( To be Continued ) 
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democracy last fortnight — - , 


‘Hi,’ Guy,’ we great Dharma 
Vira. 

*Hi,' says Dharma. ] 

*How goes the pleasure, Guv ?' 
we ask. 

‘Merrily’ says he, ‘though I’m 
a bit too old for pleasure.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ we say, “YOu aren't 
that old.’ 

‘Really,’ says Dharma, *plea- 
sure ought to be left to the princes. 
They’re made that way.’ 

‘But they aren’t discreet, 
princes aren't, we say. 
like you. And.that'll be a scandal.’ 

‘That’s right,’ says Dharma. 
‘The Constitution does give‘me a 
lot of discretion. And you 
know how it is with discretion, 
you certainly can get off with 
a lot of pleasure.’ 

*You're the man, Guv, we 
say. ‘Like the perfect man of plea- 
sure in the-ads. The one who 
can do it discreetly.’ 

‘But there’s going to be a 
scandal anyway,’ says Dharma 

. gloomily. 

*How come ?' ask we. : 

‘Oh the Chinese, says Dhar-. 
ma. ‘The Chinese are trying to 
invade the country with the help 
of college .students, housewives, 
working girls, government emp- 
loyees, doctors, teachers, factory 

. workers, peasants and the popu- 
lation at large, in fact all the 
anti-national elements.’ 

‘But why the scandal? we 


the 


ask, E 
‘Oh, why not ? asks Dharma. 
We are stumped. 

*Because,' says Dharma, later, 
*they want to crack our territorial 
integrity. That's why they try to 
spread scandals.’ 

*And the Eskimos ?' we ask. 


‘Sure,’ says Dharma. 'There's - 


a big threat to our territorial 
integrity from the Eskimos too. 
They're jealous of the ice produc- 
ed under the third Plan, and are 
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out to subvert-our great socialist 

order, which was the reason why 
. we couldn't wait till the eighteenth 
of December, with them Eskimos 
building igloos all along the 
border...’ 

‘Did you say, .Guv,’ ‘we ask, 
‘socialism was threatened ?’ 

"That's right,’ says Dharma. 

*You a socialist, Guv ?' we 
ask, thrilled beyond measure. 

*Me's one,’ says Dharma: ‘All 
of us in the Civil Service are socia- 
lists. Because Lenin. had said 
that more steel with électrifica- 
tion of the countryside is com- 
munism, and we're called .the 
steel frame. You see the con- 
nection,’ i 

‘God, we do, we say. ‘But, 
Guv, you did pledge allegiance to 
the British Crown, if we remem- 
ber right ?' . 

*You do remember right,' says 
Dharma. ‘But all socialists owe 
allegiance to the British Crown. 
Harold Wilson does. And what 
is Harold Wilson ?' ` 

*Socialist, we concede. 

"That's it,^ says Dharma. 

‘But,’ we venture, ‘why did 
Nehru ask for the disbandment of 
the Civil Service?’ 

‘Oh, that,’ says Dharma. ‘Be- 
cause he wanted us 10 carry on 
the fight for socialism. He wanted 
us to turn guerillas, ard fight on.’ 

We are agitated, 

*You a guerilla, Guv?, 

‘Sure,’ he says. ‘I’m no longer 
in the Civil Service. I’m in Raj 
Bhavan. N.R. is in Martin Burn. 
Desai’s with the Birlas. 
us are underground, we’ve turned 
guerillas to fight for socialism. 
And I’ve even changed my name 
to Dharma Guevira.’ 

Outside, there were squeaking 
noises, 

What’s that?,’ we ask. 

"The nation, says Dharma, 
‘pledging me love and loyalty." 


All of. 


Then they come, the three de- 
fectors, old, creaking, decrepit 
and democratic. ... 

Old Prafulla cries, ‘Dharma, 
si ! Elections, ne!’ 

* * * f 


‘The Aryans had arrived; 
says Professor Paddock, the Tran- 
scendental Hindu leader to Dr 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger. 

Tm gladt,’ says Kiesinger. 
‘Not more than a dozen are 
left behind in Soviet-occupied 
Central Asia, says Paddock, 
*But they'll be liberated when the 
new order is established.’ 

Tm gladt, says Kiesinger 
again. 

*And there'snothing the DMK 
can.do about it,’ says Paddock, 

*Who're the Dt. M.K.?’ asks 
Kiesinger. 

‘Aboriginees,’ says Paddock. 

‘Oh,’ says Kiesinger. 

Paddock then introduces Kie- 
singer to the traders of Delhi, 
who have just suffered a major 
fire-in Chandni Chowk, 

Tve no doubt who was be- 
hind the fire,’ says Kiesinger. 

“Yes, indeed,’ says Paddock. 
‘It’s like the Reichstag fire.’ 

‘I’m gladt,’ says Kiesinger. 

‘And what a gracious coinci- 
dence, says Paddock, ‘that the 
fire should have broken out a few 
days before your Aryan Excel- 
lency's visit. It shows how close 
our two democracies are.’ 

We’re in the same Kampf,’ 

says Kiesinger. 
. “Our symbol is the Lampf,’ 
says Paddock, *But we use the 
Swastika for more spiritual occa- 
sions. We use the swastika asa 
symbol of Bhagwan.’ ' 

‘Bhagwan. asks Kiesinger. 
*Who's that ? 


‘A humble devotee,’ says 
Paddock, ‘of Gott.’ 

—Charvaka. 
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SIMLA SEMINAR 


Wr should be the media 
-Y ofinstructions at different 
` levels of education? Which 
language would suit best as a 
_link language between different 
parts of India, and also at various 
levels of administration and jus- 
tice? Should English be retained 
as ‘an important language of 
internal and international co- 
mununications, or should it be 


`. immediately replaced’by an Indian 
Could there be a-~ 


language? 
common script for all the Indian: 
languages? What is.the expe- 
rience of other countries, while 
tackling the language problem? 
What should be the order or 
priorities while framing a lan- 
guage policy for the country? 

These - were some of the 


questions discussed during the. 
recent Seminar on ‘Language and... 


Society’ organized by the Indian 


Institute of Advanced Studies,- 
About 60 delegates who- 
. took, part in the deliberations, 


Simla. 


were drawn from all wajks of 
life, politicians, perhaps being 
the only exception. It was ex- 
plained by the organizer of the 
seminar, and the Director of the 
Institute, Dr Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
the main purpose of the seminar 
was to focus attention on the 
problem from the point of view 
of various academic disciplines, 
yet keepingit free from the strés- 
ses and strains of a political de- 
bate. ' Seen in this perspective, 
the 10-day seminar could be called 
a fair sample survey of opinions 
expressed by various currents 
and cross-currents in different 
sectors of the country. - The *hard 
core' of the participants consisted 
of the professional linguists who 


. totalled about one-third of the 
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whole @athering. . Writers and 
journalists, as also  stalwarts 
from Social Sciences came in good 
number. 

Prof ^ Suniti Kumar - Chatverji, 
in his inaugural address warned 
against dangers inherent in any 
hasty decision on the language 
question.. In a voice occasionally 
charged with bitterness and re- 
morse, he castigated politicians 


who considered language no more. 
than a plaything in their hands. 


without knowing anything about 


“itə. To him, the whole ‘talk of 
: regional ‘languages sounded no 


more than a ruse to bring Hindi 
as an allpervasive alternate, to 
English and to impose it; upon 
: non-Hindi-speaking 
people. Nothing posses a_greater 
threat to the unity of this coun- 
try, he thought, than the present 
language policy of our rulers. 


' Instead:of bringing unity it would 


divide us into mutuajly hostile 
groups of people, and instead of 
bringing administration to the 
level of grass-roots, it could per- 
haps permanently destroy many 
of the democratic institutions 
which we cherish and hold so 
dear, was the crux of his feeling. 
There were many Hindi en- 
thusiasts who felt that this view 
was perhaps too One-sided and 
pessimistic. Yet few could dis- 
agree the authority of knowledge 
with which a man like Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, - universally 
admitted as the doyen of Indian 
linguists, spoke. Dr Ashish Bose, 
the well-known demographer 
of Delhi University, drawing upon 
Census figures of 1951 and 1961 
was able to put forth a number 
of indisputable facts refuting most 
of the claims of Hindi enthusiasts. 


Language Debate: Its Many Facets 


He showed, for example, that 
instead of rising, the ratio of 
Hindi-speaking people as com- 
pared to non-Hindi speaking, has 


actually fallen during the decade . 


between 1951 and 1961. This is 
in spite of the fact that during the 
same period, the population of 
the so-called Hindi region has 
increased. He attributed this-to 
.an unseemly haste on the part of 
the Hindi zealots. This has been 
- resporisible for. creating a mino- 
rity consciousness in the various 
areas of the Hindi-speaking re- 
gion itself. For example, there 
is greater awareness and loyalty 
for Urdu today than it was ten 
years ago, when quite a few of 
the Urdu enthusiasts preferred to 
call their language ‘Hindustani’ 
rather than Urdu. Similarly, 
claims of languages like Maithili, 
Bhojpuri and Rajasthani could no 
longer be ignored by the Hindi 
enthusiasts. Al] these languages, 
though unrecognized in the VIIth 
Schedule of the Constitution, have 
a- fair case for being considered 
full-fledged languages, inde- 
pendent of Hindi. A strong 
possibility exists that one day they 
would be considered as such. 
Maithili has already been accep- 
ed by the Sahitya Academy as an 
independent language. Similarly, 
the case of Rajasthani has almost 
been accepted as a full-fledged 
language. Punjabi speakers too 
strongly resent being grouped as 
constituents of the Hindi-speaking 
region. All this has resulted in-a 
strange phenomenon that while in 
1951 about 34 percent of the 


people had claimed Hindi as their - 


, mother tongue, the. ratio had 
fallen to less than 23 percent in 
the 1961 census. On the basis 
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of this data, Dr Ashish Bose 
concluded that the major threat 
to the claim of Hindi as the 
so-called lingua franca of India, 
would come in future not so 
much from the South and Bengal, 
but from some .areas now con- 
sidered to be part of the Hindi 
region.. 


Insignificant 


Dr Ashish Bose’s ‘conclusions 
were supplemented by the find- 
ings of Dr L. M. Khubchandani 
of the Deccan Institute and Dr 
P. S. Ray of the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Studies. Dr Khub- 
chandani brought home the fact 
that the Hindi could be considered 
language of about 45 percent of 
the people only if the speakers of 


Janguages like Punjabi, Kashmiri, 


Dogri, Urdu, Maithili, Bhojpuri, 
and Rajasthani and Avadhi were 


included in Hindi. If Urdu, 
Punjabi, Kashmiri, Dogri and 
Maithli were excluded, then 


the proportion of people speaking 


Hindi was numerically not very ' 


significant. 

‘Dr P. S. Ray in bis paper 
on Comparative Economics of 
English and Hindi, examined the 
problem from another angle. 
While the circulation of both 
Hindi and Englih books and 
periodicals has registered an in- 
crease in absolute terms, there 
has been a rise in the number of 
English books published and in 
the circulation of English news- 
paper almost one and a half 
times more as compared to Hindi. 
In fact, languages, like Gujarati, 
Malayalam and Telugu have deve- 
loped many times faster than 
Hindi. 

This plight of Hindi was attri- 
buted to many factors by various 
participants. A general feeling 
was that this was mainly due to 
the fact that it has become a 
mere tool in the hands of un- 
scrupulous politicians, who care 
less about the development of a 
language and more about tbeir 
political fortunes. 

To Sri H. S.  Vatsaytn, 
noted Hindi writer and  edi- 
tor of repute, the debate about 
the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the national languages for re- 
placing English seemed utterly 
meaningless and irrelevant. 


He was of the opinion that given 
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a chance any Indian language 
could become as powerful a 
medium of expression as any 
Western language is at the mo- 
ment. He dismissed aside the 
objection that Indian anguages 
were not developed eaough to 
express some of the modern 
scientific and technicalterms. Pic- 
king up examples from here and 
there, he showed that 2ven lan- 
guages like Japanese, Russian and 
German lacked in qure a few 
important equivalents fer certain 
conceptions in English. But, in 
spite of his strong plea for what 
he called ‘rehabilitatior of indi- 
genous languages’, he, could not 
ignore the fact that these lan- 
guages, especially Hirdi, have 
been badly served by tiose who 
claim its welfare as thei primary 
concern. He was mo.t ‘critical 
, about the way technical terms were 
“being coined by ‘term nological 
factories’, established by Gov- 
ernment of India, br Way. of 
Commissions, Commitees; ^ and 


Directorates composed >f people - 


who have never used Hindi or 


any other Indian language as a. 


medium of expression, 
No Support — 


It was indeed notewcrthy that 
among all the linguist. and ex- 
perts present, the term nological 
policy of the Goverrment of 
India could not find a single sup- 
porter. Prof Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
Prof Suniti . Kumar, Chatterji, 
and Dr D: R. Katre (D rector of 
the Deccan Institute, Poona) all 
well-known as Sanskrit scholars 
were unanimous in thei- opinion 
that these Hindi terms were gram- 
matically incorrect, phonetically 
jarring and linguisticall7 unsuse- 
able. 

Prof B. P. Pandit, Head 


‘of the Department of linguistics, 


Delhi University, presented exa- 
mple after example sho-ving how 
much money, labour ani linguis- 
stic vision had been vasted in 
the attempts of Hindi t:rminolo- 
gists to create artificial terms in 
the field of technology, social 
sciences and law. Bota he and 
Prof Katre were strongly of the 
opinion, applauded by the whole 
of the Seminar that while attempt- 
ing to translate a technzcal term, 
first preference should gc towards 
a prevalent word in any language 


. Melaysia, 


of the country which could easily 
be understood -by the people. 
A new word should be coined 
only when such coinage becomes 
unavoidable. Even then attempt 
should be made that it could be 
pronounced easily may be as . 
monosyllabic as possible, and 
should correspond as closely as 
possible to the original concept- 
ion. Commonly used and under- 
stood terms in the international 
usage should be accommodated 
as far as possible. 


Foreign Examples 


After quoting examples from 
the linguistic policy of 
countries like Indonesia. 
Pakistan, Iran and 
the Arab countries, Dewan 
Birendra Nath ‘contended that 


: even in India technical terms in 


internátional usage were actually 


, nearer even to the illiterate people 


than their highly Sanskritized 
versions created artificially by 
professional terminologists. 

Prof Mohan Singh Diwana, 


"the doyen of Urdu-Punjabi and . 


Persian linguists, gave a delight- 
ful background to the “‘Deve- 
lopment of languages in the Land 
of Hindustan”. To him, the 
present controvrsy seemed but a 
link in the unending chain of 
Indian history where attempts 
have always been made by the 
upholders. of vested interests to 
impose the supremacy of a mino- 
riy language over the. people. 
Seen in this respect, the struggle 
between Sanskrit on the one hand 
and languages of the Prakrit on 
the other was as much reflected 
in literature as it has been in the 
conflict between the dacadant Bra- 
hminism and the resurgent Bu- 
ddhism. It was not without signi- 
ficance that Buddhims itself fell 
a prey to decadance when, lin- 
guistically speaking, it developed 
a hybridness of its own and got 
alienated from the people. The 
struggle in the medieval period 
between Persian on the one hand _ 
and a popular language like Urdu; 
or its 'Sanskritized version, Hindi’, 
is another example, how a poli- 
tical elite has always tried to 
impose its linguistic norms upon 
unwiling people. Hindi, due to 
its inherent weakness as being 
artificially created is bound to 
meet a fate worse than even its 
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earlier hybrid predecessors if its - 


zealots continue in the present 
enthusiasm. The only language 
which could appeal to the people 
would be a form of Hindi which 
keeps its door open to all the 
languages of the country, and 
specially to diction not only 
` from the languages of the Sans- 
krit family, but also of the Dravi- 
dian, Indo-Tibetan, and Arabo- 
Persian genesis. The language. of 
Kabir, Meera, Nanak and Farid, 
could only provide the basis for a 
lingua franca of India and this 
cannot be done by banishing all 
influences from Hindi except those 
of Sanskrit. ` 


On Sanskrit 


Quite a few of the participants, 
especially Sri Gulab Das Broker, 
the eminent Gujarati writer and 
. Prof Gangadhar Gadgil the well- 
known Marathi writer objected 
to this. They thought that Sans- 
krit was the basis of most of the 
Indian languages, as also of a 

greater part of Indian culturál 
' norms. They were rebutted by ` 

Sri Manmohan Chaudhury, the 
Sarvodaya worker, who felt that 
Arabo-Persian traditions as 
expressed “in a beautiful living 
language like Urdu," were as 
much a part of Indian traditions 
of culture, as Sanskrit and' its 
various manifestations are. It 
may enlighten and perhaps chasten . 
quite a few Hind enthusiasts to 
know that a linguist of the status of 
Prof Katre was of the opinion 
that Urdu as is spoken at the 
moment had a better claim to 
provide the-bulk of vocabulary to 
Hindi for becoming a link lan-. 
guage of the country than Hindi 
itself. Urdu enthusiasts repre- 
ented by Sri Zafar Pyami, Dr 
Maqbool Ahmed, and Prof Sabira 
Zaidi, were heartened to know 
that their plea for the preser- 
vation and development of Urdu 
as an important Indian language 
was among the few points on 
_which a near unanimity existed. 
South Indian representatives like 
Prof Mecnakshi Sundaram and 
Sri N. Govindan were strongly 
of the opinion that the way Urdu 
has been treated by Hindi en- 
thusiast was an indication of the 
example of the shape of things 
to come if Hindi zealots have 
their way in the language policy. 
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,contradictory pleas 


“If they could be so unreasonable 
towards Urdu which is buta sister 
language of Hindi, then what 
could the speakers of languages 
like Tamil, Bengali, Telugu and 
all such other languages, expect, 
whose, relationship with Hindi 
was so remote", asked Prof Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji. j 

A lively discussion took place 
on the problem and dangers 
connected with regionalism. While 
most of the participants felt that 
language controversies have. given 
a fillip to regional disintegiation, 


‘Sri R. Madhavan Nayar, editor 


of the Tribun? put forward rather 
an original thesis that there was 
nothing inherently wrong in re- 
gional feelings as such. If properly 
made use of, they could go a long 
way inccreating 2 sense of healthy 
competition for building a united 
nation. Moreover, regionalism in 
one sector often acts as a balanc- 
ing force against regional similar 
pulls of other areas, and could 
thus” be considered and uniting, 
rather than a disintegrating force. 
The trouble starts: only when 
suspicion grows in different -re- 
gions of the country that one big 
region was trying to-assume the 
postures of a monolithic big 
pressure and thus wants to do- 


. minate the rest. ^ Unfortunately, 
.this is the feeling which non- 


Hindi-speaking regions ^ are 
developing towards the Hindi 
region. These fears have to be re- 
moved, so that regionalism could 
be considered as a healthy force 
in the rational life of the country. 


On Common Script 


About a common script, two 
were put 
forward. Roman script was 
suggested by Prof Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, supported by Sri Ka Na 
Subramaniam, Prof Meenakshi 
Sundaram, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University and a 
number of non-Hindi speaking 
participants. A strong plea for 
Nagri script came from the 
Sarvodaya leader, Sri Man- 
mohan Chaudhury. After a 
good deal of debate, a consensus 
of opinion veered round to the 
suggestion of Prof B. P. Pandit 
supported by Prof' Nihar Ray, 
that this was not an important 
problem for the time being. It 
would be better that these scripts 


; 


were allowed to face the cha- 
llenge of, technology first and 
were allowed to show their worth 
in a competitive world. It will be 
only after a thorough experience. 
of a few more years that one 
would be able to decide which 
of the two 'scripts could serve 
India for an additional common 
script in the best possible manner. 

Though it was generally accept- 
ed that education atleast till the 
under-graduate level should be 
imparted in .the regional lan- 
guages, provided the people con- 
cerned so desired, there was a 
great deal of discussion over the 
desirability or otherwise of 
retaining English as the medium 
for higher studies. Opinions 
here seemed clearly divided 
among those who favoured re- 
gional languages and others who 
wanted to retain English atleast 
for the post-graduate and techni- 
cal and scientific studies. 


. Stress on Regionals 


Dr K. P. Karunakaran, Sri 
Gulab Das Broker, Prof Ganga- 
dhar Gadgil, Dr P. S; Ray and 
Sri Man Mohan Chaudhury were 
of the opinion that English was 
not serving any useful purpose 
and a beginning should thus be 
made for higher studies in .the 
regional languages. Moreover, 
it was essential for the develop- 
ment of the regional languages, 
particularly of Hindi, that English 


was dispensed with as quickly as. | — 


possible, even though one may 
have to suffer some loss of stand- 
ards for some time. i 
This view was strongly rebutted 
by Prof A. B. Shah of Bombay 
University and Dr Mulk Raj 
Anand. Prof Shah took pains 
to show that he experience of 
neither the Japanese nor the Sovjet 
Union in this matter was relevant 
to Indian situation. He thus made 
out a strong plea for the retention 
of English as a language for higher 
studies. Sri Mulk Raj Anand 
took his stand from the point of 
view of national unity which 
could be directly traced to com- 
munications between the dif- 
ferent regions of the country 
through English. In “An Open 
Letter to My Dear Friend, Dr 
Triguna Sen," Sri Anand pleaded 
strongly that instead of discard- 
ing English, it should be retained 
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and in fact encouraged for the 
sake of unity and progress of the 
country. 


Near Unanimity 


Linguists like Dr Khubchandani 
and Prof Kelkar and educationists 
like Dr Nihar Ranjan Ray were 
of the opinion that while each 
region should have freedom to 
decide for ‘itself whether it wants 
to havea regional language or 
English as the medium of ins- 
truction at any level, the Centre 
should actively encourage bilin- 
gualism and if possible, even 
trilingualism. This meant that in 
spite of the acceptance of supreme 
position for the regional lan- 
guage, the study of English must 
form part of the curricula just 
before the high-school level. 

This view point was given the 
form of a consensus when it 
was recommended that while a 
link language on the lines of the 
suggestions made by Mahatma 


Gandhi should be encouraged to : 


be developed independently, Eng- 
lish, should be made an associate 
language, according to the assu- 
rances by Jawaharlal: Nehru. 

A near unanimity prevailed 
over the need for improving the 
standards of teaching English at 
the high school and the under- 
graduate level. The method of 
teaching English based upon the 
nineteenth century notion came 
under strong criticism from a 
number of participants, including 
two foreign scholars—Dr. Luther 
Lotze of West Germany and 
Prof William Bright of the Ford 
Foundation. Dr Lutze, felt 
particularly that Indian standards 
of English left much to be desired. 
The German expert was strongly 
rebutted by Sri Madhavan Nayar 
and Dr Samer Ghosh, both of 
whom thought that Indians could 
atleast speak better English than 
most of the foreigners. Moreover, 
English was not the monopoly 
of any one people, say the British. 
“If there could be an American 
English, an Australian English, 
a continental English, why not 
recognise the existence of an 
Indian English?" asked Sri 
Madhavan Nayar. There was a 
strong demand for English being 
made a language of the VIIIth 
Schedule of the countries, but it 
seemed redundant in the light 
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of the general agreement that 
English must continu: to play 
an important role as 2 medium 
of inter-communicatiors and of 
higher studies and res:arch, and 
should be made an associate 
official language of the country. 

To a few like Dewaa Bitendra 
Nath, the whole debzte seemed 
an exercise in futility He felt 
that the primary nerd of the 
country was not a d:bate over 
linguistics, but an all out effort 
to become self-sufficient in the 


matter of food and to be strong 


enough to tell any intending 
aggressor that India meant busi- 
ness both in peace anc war. To 
those who were saying that the 
question of an Indiar language 
was a matter of naticnal pride, 
he said, that pride mast have a 
proper list of priorities It would 
not help our pride if we conti- 
nued to beg for food even in our 


„own language., A switch-over to . 
‘our own languages ma^ -be neces- 


sary, but only aftet We.. have 
been able-to’ settle more urgent 


problems at home ard abroad.” 
In Bis paper on “The Language. 
Pakistan’, which. 


Problem in 
traced the developmeats of the 
linguistic controversy in that 
country, he again st-essed the 
point that a chaunistic attitudé on 
the part of Urdu zealot. has creat- 
ed almost the same p-oblems in 
Pakistan as an unsesmly haste 
for Hindi has, done ir our own 
country. j 


Strong Plea 
He was ably suppored by: Sri 


l M. V. Lakhi, a yourg scholar 


on Pakistan affairs from Rajas- 
than university, who. also said 
in his paper that the experience 
of Pakistan showed that if handled 
without tact, language instead. of 
becoming a unifying factor could 
become the worst instrument of 
fissiparous and disintegrating ten- 
dencies. E 

A strong plea was made by 
Dr Roy Berman, D- Billigiri, 
and Prof Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
Commissioner for Trikal Affairs, 
for encouragement for tae Adivasi 
languages. This was necessary 
not only from the poiat of view 
of national unity, bu: also of 
national defence. ^ P-of Bose, 
however, made an interesting ob- 
servation that not all he tribals 


were keen to receive education 
in their own dialects or mother- 
tongue. The preference of Nagas, 
the Manipuris, and of the NEFA 
people for English showed that 
they were keen to widen their 
mental horizon as quickly as 
possible. The choice should, 
therefore, be left to the Adivasis 
themselves for the language in 
which they want education to be 
imparted. 


Sense of Inertia 


: Unfortunately due to'the lack 
of papers, the question of me- 
dium of competitive examinations 
for Central Services was not 
formally discussed in the Semirar. 
Yet, in a number of papers, the 
question cropped up again and 
again. It was generally felt that 
intrdduction of regional languages 
as media of competitive examina- 
tions would not only lower the 
standards of services, but would 
also encourage unscrupulous -prac- 
tices, atleast by the protagonists 
of som- languages, and would 
lead to a tight regional compart- 
mentalism in the service cadre. 
Participants belonging to non- 
Hindi speaking region made no 
secret of the apprehension that 
this would ultimately benefit 


.UP and such areas which due to 


their general backwardness and 
a latent-sense of intertia in their 
people, have not fared well in the 
services. Such a step would not 
only favour the most backward 
at the cost of the most efficient, 
but would also help in supple- 
menting the political domina- 


. tions of States like UP through 


an increased share in the ad- 
ministration, Regionally speaking, 
it would directly hit the Punjabis, 
the South Indians, and the Ben- 
galis, who till now have been 
having a preponderant share of 
the Service appointments based 
on competitive examination. 
It seemed indeed strange that 
the plea for regional languages 
was being made mainly by the 
regions which were not only eco- 
nomically backward, but have 
not experienced much of a lin- 
guistic development. This is 
particularly correct of a State 
like UP which stands lowest on 
the ladder, both in the matter of 
economic development and lite- 
racy ratio. On the other hand, 
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States like West Bengal, Madras 
and Punjab which constitute some 
of the most progressive and pros- 
perous' areas are keen to retain 
English. . It is not without signi- 
ficance that while the prota- 
gonists of the more developed 
Indian languages like Tamil, Ben- 
gali and" Telugu are keen on uti- 
lizing English as an additional 
aid for the advancement of their 
mental horizon the cry for its 
abolition is raised mainly by the 
politicians and parties having 
their bases in the most backward 
region ofthe country. The ques- 
tion is that should this back- 
ward area which because of the 
virtues of adult franchise has 
tended to dominate the political 
scene, be allowed to dominate 
intellectual, academic, admini- 
strative, technical and scientific 
spheres as well? Purely from a 
technical point of view, nothing 
could be said against the domi- 
nation by the people of a parti- 
cular region on a particular 
sphere of knowledge and power. 
So long as the administration 


‘Indian 


ENSORSHIP isa monstrous tree. 

"It is very easy to plant it but 
once it takes to its roots then it is 
extremely difficult to uproot it. 
And itis usually planted by the 
authority to curb the freedom of 
speech. Obscenity is just ar 
excuse, because one man's obsce- 
nity is another man's art. 

In India the censorship came 
when the British Government pass- 
ed the Dramatic Performance Act 
in 1876. It was only passed to curb 
the freedom of speech, because the 
intellectuals had started making 
an appeal to the people through 
the media of theatre, atthat time 
the only mass entertainment and 
of course the best weapon of 
propaganda, to fight for the free- 
dom of the country. Patriotic 
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` heart, whether he is 


is carried out efficiently, know- 
ledge is pursued diligently, and 
research is made to yield results 
beneficial to society, one could 
ignore as to who is at the helm 
of affairs. 

But the snag is that the domi- 
nation of the most backward 
area in the country over all the 
spheres of knowledge and power 
is bound to inculcate a backward 
look in everything it dominates. 
It has already happened in the 
sphere of politics. Anyone who 
has the love of his country at 
a Hindi 
speaker or a non-Hindi speaker, 
would shudder at the prospect of 
spheres of knowledge and ad- 
ministration going the way poli- 
tics has already gone. Much 
harm has already been done 
because of such intrusions of 
backwardness in the domains of 
knowledge and administration. 
The need of the hour is to save 
as much as. possible. from the 
clutches of mental and regional 
backwardness before it becomes 


too late. It is, therefore, essential, 


M 

that while fullest freedom should 

be given to any individual or 

region than continues to remain 

backward or ignorant, fool-proof 
guarantees, both constitutional 
and administrative, should be pro- 

vided for those who want to re- 

main in touch with the forward- 

looking developments of the twen- 

tieth century. It is obvious 

that not all the participants in the 

Seminar subscribed to this view, 

but there seemed no denying 

that most of them felt that know- . 
ledge was indivisible and. mastery 

of as many languages as possible 

was, perhaps, the most effective 

way of reaching the ever-widening 

horizons of human mind. Re- 

tention of Urdu, along with 

Hindi, and encouragement of 
English along with all other re- 

gional languages of India, is 

therefore, as much necessary for 

the sake of pure knowledge and 

science, as it is for the develop- 

ment of the Indian languages 

particularly Hindi, which ulti- 

mately has to serve as the link 

language of the country. 


Theatre and Censorship 


RANBIR SINGH 


plays such as *Sirojini Natak”, 


` «Surendra Vinodini” and “Banger 


Prajaya” were written and staged 
and were very popular. 

Butit was the fateful perfor- 
mance of Neel Darpana at 
Lucknow, which resulted ina riot 
between the Indian and the Euro- 
pean members of the audience, 
that finally brought the Act “into 
force. With the imposition of 
this act every District Magistrate 
was given the power to cersor the 
play. No play could be staged if 
the licence was not granted. 
Most unfortunately the Dramatic 


. Performance Act is still in force 


though we are a free nation, and 
the Indian theatre does not have 
the freedom of speech. 

What makes more difficult is 


that the application of the act is 
not uniform. In Bombay the 
script of the play has to be sub- 
mitted to the Police Commissioner 
for obtaining the required licence 
to stage it. No play can be staged 
without his permission.. The 
states of Madras and Andhra are 
governed by different Acts al- 
together. The state of Bengal 
does not have any censorship but 
elsewhere in the country the per- 
mission has to be taken from the 
District Magistrate. 

Then in Maharashtra there is 
a Censor Board for the Marathi 
plays. All Marathi plays are to 
be submitted to this board and it 
is only after receving its permis- 
sion the play can be staged. 

But the problem does not end . 
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here. The Censor Board demands 
seats for every member in each 
performance to safeguard the 
adlibing. Naturally as the most, 
expensive seats are reserved for 
the members of the board, the 
organisers have to bear a huge 
loss of revenue, and as far as the 
safeguard of adlibing is concerned 
itisnot effected at all because 
once it is known that the members 
ofthe board are there the cast is 
careful not to adlib. 


Bitter Experiences 
Another problem is that the 


authority of this board ends in - 


Maharashtra. Any play though in 
Marathi and duly passed by the 
board, if it is to be staged in any 
other state other than Maharas- 
htra, then the fresh permission of 
the District Magistrate will have 
to be taken.  Itso happened 
once, that the famous 
Producer P. L. Deshpande was 
invited to stage his one-man 
show at Baroda, All arrange- 
ments were done and the tickets 
were sold, but to the horror of 
P. L. when he reached Baoda he 
came to know that he could not 
perform because .the District 
‘Magistrate had refused to give the 
permission, P.L. explained to 
him and told him that the play 
was duly censored by the board, 


it was staged and had enjoyed a . 


long run in Bombay. He. also 
showed him the stamped copy of 
the play but it made no impres- 
sion on the District Magistrate. 
According to him the plays was 
objectionable and he refused to 
give the permission. It was only 
good fortune of P. L. that he 
found a good personal friend in 
the Superintendent of Police who 


Actor, . 





From state to state and city to 
city he had to seek the permis- 


- sion of the District Magistrate to 
and popular. 
plays like Deewar, Pathan ard 


Stage his famous 


others. He was telling me of one 
of his experience that he had on 
his tour of Punjab. In one of the 
cities he was invited to lunch by 
the District Magistrate, While 
he was being given all the honour 
by the host, his secretary was 
having a harrowing experience 
at the office of the District 


Magistrate, because the permis- 


sion to stage was not given. The 
secretary rushed to the District 
Magistrate's residence and infor- 
med  Prithvi Raj Kapoor that 


the evening's performances would : 


have to be cancelled because the 
permission had not been granted. 
When the District Magistrate 
was informed of all this he only 
laughed, tore away the applica- 
tion, threw it in the waste paper 


basket and told  Prithvi Raj 
Kapoor that this is all a 
formality. 


Another Victim 


Another victim to the censor- 
ship was Partap Sharma an young 
playwright writing in English, 
He-wrote a play on the low quar- 
ters:of Bombay and was keen on 
taking the play to the Common- 
wealth Festival at Edinburgh and 
sought the patronage of the 
Government of India. Naturally, 
the script of the play was circu- 
lated to some.of the critics for 
their opinion and each one of 
them rejected the play on differ- 
ent grounds. Some because of 
bad English, some because of 
obscenity and some because of 
the wrong publicity that it gave 





Government came to know of 
the theme of the play and they 
did not want the life of low 
quarters of Bombay to be shown 
abroad. Asthe question of cen- 
soring the play did not arise, 
all that they could do was to 
refuse the passports. And the 
results of all this was huge losses 
on the part of the playwright and 


. his sponsorers and because of the 


harassments and nervous tension 
Pratap Sharme had a mild attack 
of paralysis. 


There is yet another interest- 
ing story which I wastold by a 
very reliable person. In one of 
the Ramlila performances a 
minister who was the chief guest 
objected to the. three wives of 
Dashrath. He said that this 
should not be shown in the 
modern India of today as the 
Constitution did not allow more 
than one wife. Luckily it was too 
difficult to censor Ramayana 
and so the performances went on. 


Itis really a great pity that 
today our leaders are thinking 
of changing the names of the 
roads and removing the statues 
of the British rulers, but they are 
notgiving any thought whatso- 
ever to change the rules which 
were imposed by the Britishers 
to curb such freedom. On the 
other hand, the Britishers them- 
selves are strongly feeling the need 
of abolishing the office of Lord 
Chamberlain. Last year at the 
annual meeting of the Chairman 
ofthe Sangeet Natak Akademis 
held at Pachmarhi, the question 
of censorship was taken up, and 
it was strongly felt an unani- 
mously agreed that the Dramatic 
Performance Act need to be 
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. “The Intimate Steel Frame" 


M^ I draw your attention to 
the Spotlight feature entitled 
“The Intimate Steel Frame" 
published in Mainstream of 
November 18, 1967. I wish to 
state that the entire article is 
incorrect, and baseless and has 
no foundation in fact. 

The article refers to the alleged 
selection of an I.A.S. Officer of the 
Finance Ministry Sri K. MURLI 
(spelt MURALI in the article), 
for the post of Second Secretary 
inthe Indian Embassy in Washing- 


ton. I am authorised to inform 


you that at no stage was Sri 


Murli's name proposed by any’ =. =~ a he 
[oue like to say- that your 


one or thought of or considered 
for this post. It is hardly necessary, 
therefore, to add that it is not 
true-that he had been selected 


by the Civil Service or any one ~ 


else. In fact, the name of no 
I.A.S. officer has at all been 
considered; the possibility of 
selecting an officer of the Indian 
Foreign Service or the Economic 
Service is now under examina- 
tion. Contrary to your report 
there have been no interviews at 
all and no one has been selected 
so far. 

The initiative for the creation 
of a post of Second Secretary 
came, in the normal course, from 
the Indian Embassy in Washing- 
‘ton at a time when the other 
officer named in your article, 
Sri S. Jagannathan, was not in 
the Finance Ministry and obvious- 
ly very long before there was any 
thought of his taking up a post 
in Washington. The decision on 
this proposal to appoint a Second 
Secretary was, however, taken 
after th* visit to India in March 


1957 of our Ambassador in 


Washineton. The basis for the 
decision has been that work has 
increased in-the Embassy and as 
the officer who.combined the work 
ofa First Secretary inthe Embassy 
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and Alternate Director in the 
World Bank will now be paid by 
the World Bank itself for whole- 
time work, there is no longer 
any need to have a First Secre- 
tary's post in the Embassy, but a 
Second . Secretary would be re- 
quired and would cost less. 
Sri Jagannathan, I am informed, 


has no son in the United States, 


as stated in your article. 
P. Sanatanan 
Information Officer (Finance) 
Press Information Bureau 
"is, | New Delhi 
+ RGN c i 
* x * 


contributor, Sentinel in the 
Spotlight, “The Intimate Steel 
Frame" (Mainstream, November 
18, 1967), has done a great in- 
justice to Sri J. Murli. 

The International Monetary 
Fund offered two posts to India 
for specialised work on financial 


policy. The Government invited . 


applications,’ and .18 candidates 
were sent up by various State 
Governments, including some with 
outstanding academic records. 
Out of these 18, a Committee of 
Secretaries headed by the Home 
Secretary selected two, of whom 
one was Sri Murli. It may be 
noted that neither Sri Jaganna- 
than nor any other relative of 
Sri Murli was on this Committee, 

As for Sri Murli, himself, he 
has never stood second in any 
examination in his life, starting 
from matriculation to Cambridge. 
In IAS competitive examination, 
he topped the list. 

You will surely agree that Sri 
J. Murli could get the IMF job 
on sheer merit and without any 
consideration of his family con- 
nections. ` 


New Delhi —H.P. 
* 


* * 


' jn London went to 


read with interest Sentinel’s 

“The Intimate Steel Frame" 
spotlighted in your esteemed 
magazine (Mainstream; Novem- 
ber 18, 1967). In this world of 
coincidences there is one more 
to add. It was a sheer coincidence 
that ‘Sarukkai Jagannathan’ 
was the Financial Commissioner, 
Indian Railways and his nephew 
S. Sarath was an Electrical Engi- 
neer in the Integral Coach Factory. 
It was also a coincidence that the 
post of Joint Railway Adviser, 
London fell vacant then : (or was 
it made to fall vacant?) As the 
idea to'get the man most suited for 
anyjob has always been upper- 
most in these ‘heaven-born’ ICS, 
the post of Joint Railway Adviser 
*Sarukkai 
Sarath’, 

I shall refuse, as Sentinel does, 
to suggest, however, that the 
posting was manoeuvred. The 
ICS does not do things that way. 
It was, perhaps, the foresight of 


-“Jaggi” to see that his nephew 


is stationed at London so that he 
and his family (including Murli, 
of course) can stop over at Lon- 
don en route Washington during 
their innumerable visits to USA 
(what if the | wooden-headed 
Government decides to scotch 
the postings; there are innum- 
erable deputations and delega- 
tions which would be led only 
by the all-pervading ICS). Or, was 
it a reward for an obligation in 
'the form of getting 'a cousin' 
posted abroad under the Railways 
discharged to another member of 
the Clan who now enjoys a guber- 
natorial post.? 
Bombay 


TO DEMOCRACY'S DEFENCE 

(Continued from Page 11) 
and more stable political equations 
may develop. They cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity, for if 
they do, even the faint hopes left 
among the people about the Cong- 
ress 2s a result of their efforts till 
now are bound to vanish. altoget- 
her. 

It is to be seen whether the 
forces of the Left both outside and 
within the Congress, can compre- 
hend the nature of the possibilities 
thrown up and act in unison to 
defend democracy built up in this 
country with so much effort in 


` Railwayman 


-the last two decades. 
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Mozambique's Struggle For 


OZAMBIQUE, On the East coast 

of Africa, which has been 

a: Portuguese colony for many 

years, is presently engaged in an 

armed struggle for national libera- 
tion. 

The first shot against the 
Portugese rulers was fired three 
years ago on September 25, when 
the Frente de Liberacao de 
` Mocambique (FRELIMO) called 
on the people of Mozambique to 
take up arms against Portuguese 
colonialism. Earlier, the UN 
General Assembly Resolutions 
condemning the ‘crime against 
humanity”: that Portugal had 
, been committing in denying free- 
* dom to its **overseas provinces" 
of Mozambique and Angola, 
: had met the fate that -a recent 
Resolution did. Major powers 
: of the world did not see -eye to 
` eye with Afro-Asian nations who 
. wanted the UN to impose man- 
datory sanctions against Portugal 
and her allies, the apartheid re- 
gime of South Africa and Ian 
Smith's illegal regime of 
: Rhodesia. 

Mozambique Liberation Front 
was born in June 1962 when 
three Mozambican nationalist 
organisations, MANU, UDENA- 
MU and UNAMI agreed to 
'*unite and create a common 
. front to fight against Portuguese 
colonialism. FRELIMO held its 
first Congress in the following 
September. Then followed two 
years of intense preparation for 
- armed struggle to free the Mozam- 
bican people from the Portuguese. 
The door for negotiations was, 
however, kept open, though with- 
out much success, with the 
Portuguese authorities. A cam- 
paign of general mobilisation 
was launched by FRELIMO, and 
all sections of the population 
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were trained in prepa-ation for 
the struggle. 

As a result of guerilla war 
against Portuguese autEorities, in 
the last three years, twc northern 
provinces of Mozambicue, which 
have common frontiers with 
Tanzania—Cabo Delgado and 
Niassa—have been liberated. 
These two provinces count an 
area of 150,000 square miles and 


a population- of about 800,000. 


Portuguese authorities have divid- 
ed the 301,400 square miles of 


Mozambique with a population ' 


of seven million into II ^rovinces. 
In .he liberated areas, FRELIMO 
is organising educationa. services, 
medical assistance, production, 
administration and justice. In 
Cabo Delgado, 700 chiliren were 
receiving education daring the 
lastschool year. : In , agriculture, 
encouraging results heve been 
achieved. The colonial system 
of compulsory cultivation has 
been replaced with vàried subsis- 
tence farming, serving the real 
needs of the populaticn. The 
department of economics 
finance of FRELIMO is organis- 
ing cooperatives for traces, tradi- 
tional artisans and cottage 
industries. 

India's contribution >y way of 
medicines, clothing aad text- 
books for children anc adults, 
including a teacher who has been 
sent to Mozambique is r-cognised 
by the ERELIMO. Tle educa- 
tional system developed includes 
primary, secondary, echnical, 
professional and politica. training. 
Contacts have also been estab- 


lished with overseas educational ` 


institutions which have > een tak- 
ing Mozambican students for 
training at higher technical and 
university levels. 


bican students are in .ndia on 


and . 


Six Mozam- . 


Freedom 
! 
Government scholarships. 

Since the beginning of. the 
armed struggle, the economic 
interests which during the last 
one hundred years have been 
taking advantage of the slave 
labour conditions prevailing in 
Southern Africa, making exorbi- 
tant profits, are siding "with the 
Portuguese. These interests co- 
operate in establishing more eco- 
nomic projects aimed at bringing 
more white settlers to Mozam- 
bique. 
increase her military manpower 
for greater suppression of the 
African people. In terms of 
1962 Convention between Mczam- 
bique and South Africa, the 
Portuguese authorities export 
100,000 Africans annually to 


Vorster’s apartheid regime. Under . 


a 1934 Convention concluded 
with Rhodesia, 70,000 Africans 
are annually drafted from Mozam- 
bique to lan Smith's illegal 
regime. 

In return South Africa aud 
Rhodesia channel their export 
merchandise through Mozam- 
bican ports. This trade in human 
beings ensures cheap labour for 
South Africa and Rhodesia and 


- js a source of revenue to the 


Portuguese authorities in the form 
of commissiou for recruiting, 
taxation and emigration fees, 
These two white minority govern- 
ments in Pretoria and Salisbury 
are themselves faced with guer- 
rilla war launched by the African 
National Congress and South- 
West African Peoples’ Organisa- 
tion, as also the Zimbabwe 
African Peoples’ Union, It is a 
measure of the realisation for 
common struggle against colonia- 
lism, between. FRELIMO, ANC, 
SWAPO and ZAPU that the 
FRELIMO centra] committee has 
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This enables Portugal to. 


pledged to “continue to suppcrt 
the just struggle of the people of 
Zimbabwe against the racial and 
fascist regime of Jan Smith 
backed by the NATO groups of 
imperialist powers, namely, Bri- 
tain, West Germany, France and 
USA". The decision of these 
countries to vote against the 
recent Afro-Asian Resolution in 
the UN General Assembly, urging 
mandatory sanctions against 
Portugal was not mere coinci- 
dence. They have done so in 
thelast five years, contributing 
their share to the defiance by 
Salazar, of the strongly worded 
UN Resolutions urging Portugal 
to develop her African colonies 
towards self-government. Even 
the World Bank has not lagged: 
behind in assisting South Africa 
and Portugal at the expense of 
developing African nations. 


On the cther hand, the Libera- , 


tion Committee of the -Organisa- 


tion of African Unity (OAU) has ~’ 


been getting more and more 
involved — in: assisting the 
FRELIMO and the freedom 
fighters in Southern Africa. The 
help rendered by Tanzania and 
Zambia (in the west of Mozam- 
bique), however, has been taken 
note of by the FRELIMO 
central committee. This year the 


Tanzanian government announced 


that it was ready to fight with the 
Mozambican guerrillas if neces- 
sary. Since her- independence 
three years ago, Zambia has been 
working hard to find solutions to 
her geographic situation while at 
the same time ‘‘doing. everything 
possible to support the struggle”. 
Among the other African States, 
which have rendered substantial 
assistance to FRELIMO guerrillas, 
are Algeria and UAR. |. 


_ Asa measure of its gratitude 
to the UAR, FRELIMO has made 
it clear that “there çan be no 


;peacz.in tbe:Middle East» if those 
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concerned with the present crisis 
concentrated only on retracing 
the Arab-Israeli borders and 
ignore altogether the fight of 
Palestinian people, whose land was 
occupied by Israel". On Vietnam, 
FRELIMO bas stated in unequi- 
vocal terms: “The involvement of 
USA and her allies, after France 
had left, is nothing but an aggres- 
sive interference in the internal 
affairs of Vietnam’’. Though still 
engaged in a bitter struggle 
against the Portuguese authorities, 
FRELIMO has been taking keen 
interest in the developments in 
Independent African States, 
particularly those where coups 
d'etat have been led by military 
men. It has expressed the fear 
that “these contradictiors may so 
weaken the Indepnedent States 
that the European powers, goaded 
by their economic interests allied 
to those of the USA, may be 
tempted to recenquer the African 
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pg 7 707. * Subscriber Trunk Dialling 
facilities are now available- 


* However, if you find any difficulty 
. in establishing contact as such, | 


(for a number of towns in India, 

. You can call any telephone 
subscriber in these towns by first 
' dialling the S.T.D. Code number, 
» and then the number desired. 
Such calls are 

cheaper and quicker. 
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Exchange. Trunk Exchange will 
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charged for a.minimum three 
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E r EE THREATS TO UNITY. 


OT, is. unfortunate that at : a time when the Saied 
interests have launched. their biggest offensive 
ES the people, divisive tendencies should have 


also cropped up ip various parts of the country. The . 
latest expressions of these tendencies have comein - 


*: the form of amangry anti-English agitation in-some 


E areas^ of the. North and tensions: overthe State 


-boundaries question in some areas on the West and 
South. : 
` The fact that these are emotions issues with wide 


,mass appealáre clearly being utilized largely by vest- ` 


. ed interests and reactionary parties to divert atten- 


tion- from both the basic economic problems facing: 


the people and the deliberate attempts by the Congress 
-at the Centre to subvert democracy wherever that 
party does mot havea hold on the administration. 
These interests are out to sow confusion in the land 
and create a law and order problemron a big scale 


so as to prevent the popular upsurge in‘ favour óf.. 


ending Rightist ‘hegemony and the concentration of 
_wealth and power in afew hands from assuming 
proportions threatening their continued domination 
over national life, This is the current, danger against 


which the progressive parties have to be on. guard ' 


if they are not to be swept off their feet by forces 
inimical on the ońe hand to national advance and 
on the-other to national unity. 

As much as communalism, aggressiveness on the 


. language question ‘can irrevocably. destroy the fabric 
of national solidarity. The orem. to, the. coun- 
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try’s affairs being conducted in a foreign language 
known only to a microscopic minority of the popula- 


.tion is undoubtedly legitimate; there should be no 


dilution of the aim ‘of establishing unity on the 
basis of a common language, at the. same time pro- 
viding thé fullest opportunity. to’ the 'regional 
languages to occupy the key position in the conduct 
of work in the States, . 

However, the genuineness of the fears prevailing - 
among people inthe non-Hindi States cannot be . 


‘brushed aside; these fears: relate’ not only .to the 


possible chokin g off ofemployment Opportunities. . 
but also to the likely intentions of sections of politi- 
cians who by reason of Hindi being their mother- 
tongue assume the air of a superior race out to 
civilise everyone outside the pale. If national unity 
is to be preserved dnd Hindi is to becóme the com- 
mon language on the basis of acceptance, the first 
necessary step is to remove these fears. They can- 
not be removed by resort to violent idemorisjrations 
which can only jhave'the contrary effect. — ^ 
On the other hand, the effort of those who 
believe in the democratic ‘approach should ‘be. to see 
that an emotional crisis is not precipitated ‘put ‘ that. 
a massive campaign: of persuasion is launched to . 
make the idea acceptableto the masses in all re-. 
gions., Such issues can only be resolved by working 


"Qut a consensus and not by ‘force. It has to be 


admitted that the parties which are the loudest on, 
this issue have done the least to propagate Hindi in 
the non-Hiridi areas or to improve the’ language for 
this purpose. T 

It is no secret that dangerous elements which are .. 
ready to exploit any problem to create confusion and 
spread violence and disorder are therein large 


, numbers in the cóuntry. These elements are closely ` 


tied to Big Business, the black-marketeers and 
hoardérs, and communal organisations. Once they. 
get achance to start trouble, they are capable of 
reducing any agitation to cold-blooded . murder, 
arsón and loọt. Their aim iş simply to prevént any 
popular . attack on the status quo, to block the 
people's road to: progress and equality. Whether it - 
is. Janguage or ‘boundaries, and -irrespective of -who 
starts a popular agitation en-any issue, the danger 
is that by their entry these elements will soon reduce 


-itto a law and order problem, enabling the _emer- 
. -gence of fascism in a big way. 


It is the duty of the people and the progressive 
parties to-maintain their balance at such risk-ridden: 
times and not beconie unwitting instruments in the 
hands of vested interests and reaction. 


- 
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Current Political and Econoraic Crisis in India 


Ree political developments, 
leading to the toppling 
down of the United Front Minis- 
sry in West Bengal, have once 
again exposed the “undemocratic 
disposition Of the Congress Party 
and the Central Government and 
their utter disregard for any code 
of conduct conducive to the 
development of healthy relations 
between the Centre and the States. 
The legal or constitutional 
controversy about the role of the 
Governor cannot, and should not, 
cloud the basic issue in current 
politics, namely, the question of 
the way in which the Centre has 
been politically dealing with those 
States which have non-Congress 
Governments. Again, the general 
political crisis in India today 
should not be viewed in isolation 


from the general economic crisis- 


that has enveloped us in 
ways than one. 

The most conspicuous feature 
of the Congress version of demo- 
cracy as applied to Centre-State 
political relations, is the partisan 
attitude of the Congress-controll- 


more 


ed Central Government to come ` 


tothe rescue of the Congress 
party in States where they have 
been reduced to a minority in the 
legislature, by direct and indirect 
forms of intervention, often mis- 
using the office of the Governor, 
It will be interesting, in this con- 
nection, to review briefly the his- 
tory of Central intervention in the 
States, to the utter disregard of 
all accepted democratic norms. 


Sri Namboodiripad address- 
ed a meeting at the Delhi Uni- 
versity on Nov. 30, 1967. 
Notes taken at - that meeting 
were checked and elaborated 
in the form of this article by 
Sri Namboodiripad himself. 
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In the mid-term poll in the 
erstwhile Travancore-Covhin in 
1954, the Congress emerged as the 
strongest party, CPI came se- 
cond and PSP third. The PSP 
was allowed to form a minority 
Government withthe support of 
the Congress. But, in 1965, when 
the Communist Party (Marxist) 


emerged as the largest sing e party. 


in the legislature, the Pary was 
not allowed. to form a Govern- 
ment. The right to form a mino- 
rity Government with support 
from other parties was also deni- 
ed to the Kerala Congress, zhe dis- 
sident party which broke awy from 
the official Congress. The leader 
of the Kerala Congress hed told 
the Governor'that he was - 5repar- 
ed to approach other nca-Con- 
gress parties and form 1 non- 
Congress Government with ‘their 
support. But, despite oper. decla- 
rations of the other parties that 
they were prepared to fecilitate 
the formation of a non-Congress 
Government, the Governor advis- 
ed the President to dissol'e the 
Assembly as, according to him, 
no party was in a position to 
forma Government. Thus, the 
principle of allowing minority 
Government with majorit? sup- 
port was correct for the Ccngress 
in Travancore-Cochin in 1954; 
butintolerable to the same Con- 
gress in 1965 because the Lenefits 
from the application of this 
principle would have accrued to 
the non-Congress parties. 

The 1952 General Elect on led 
to'the defeat of the Congress in 
Travancore-Cochin. The Raj- 


pramukh asked the leader of the’ 


Congress Party which was then 
in a minority in the State L=gisla- 
ture. to from the Goverrment. 
But, thirteen years later when 
Communist Party of India Mar- 


xisf) came out as the biggest 
single party, and when I appro- 
ached the Governor to allow me 
to form the Government, the 
Governor refused on the ground 
that I did not have a majority in 
the Legislature. Twentyone of 
my colleagues were then in the 
jail, and the argument was that ` 
since they were in jail the stren- 
gth of the party had been 
reduced. 

In 1959, Congress launched 
direct action against the Kerala 
Government (formed by the 
Communist Party), to paralyse 
the administration in the State. 
National Joans were boycoted. 
The Congress Party which was 
running the administration at 
the Centre and the most of the 
States. was thus trying to dis- 
rupt the administrative process 
in a part of the country. All this 
clearly shows that the Congress 
Party is determined to cling onto 
power, with the complete dis- 
regard of the possible implica-' 
tions of this action to the very 
basis of democracy. 

When the Centre dismissed 
the Kerla Government in 1959, 
my Government was not in 
minority. Atno stage was the 
majority of my Government in 
the legislature doubted. But the 
Centre’s argument was that since 
the people in the State had shift- 
ed allegiance after the General 
Election it was essential to have 
a fresh verdict of the electorate. 
Compare it with West Bengal in 
1967. If what Nehru told me in 
1959 were to be implemented in 
West Bengal today, the obvious 
course would have been to have 
a trial of strength at the poll. 

In reply to a question as 
to whether he was not a 
party to the Kerala Ministry's 


dismissal in 1959, Sri V. K. 
Krishna Menon is reported to 
have stated that though there was 
some opposition to itin the 
Cabinet it -was the Congress 
Working Committee that had tak- 


en the decision in favour of dis- ` 


missal. It is anybody’s guess as 
to who all were behind this move. 
But itis well known that Smt 
Indira Gandhi had a substantial 
share in this massacre of demo- 
cracy. 

It is interesting to note the 
course that has been adopted in 
Haryana recently. The argument 
advanced was that the floor- 
crossing had reached to an extent 
of “being disgusting". But, so 
far as the Congress and the 
Central Government are con- 
cerned, floor-crossing by Dr P.C. 
Ghosh in West Bengal was 
*non-disgusting". There can 
be no better example of “double 
morality”. The fact of the 
matter isthat the Congress has 
applied whatever argument that 
supports their narrow self-interest 
without even rudimentary res- 
pect for Parliamentary norms. 

Differences between West 
Bengal Governor Sri Dharam 
Vira and the then Chief Minister 
Sti Ajoy Mukherji related to 
a relatively minor matter about 
the convening of the Assembly. 
The Governor wanted the 
Assembly to be convened on a 
particular date, Sri Ajoy Mukher- 
ji said he would convene it on 
December 18, the difference 
being only of 18 to 19 days. 

The main question is: why 
was the Governor so anxious 
aboutthe difference of 18to 19 
days? The argument advanced 
is that the Government was in 
minority, and it would not last 
long. But the realreason was 
that the Congress in West Bengal 
was afraid that if time was allow- 
ed to lapse, it would be difficult 
to retain the defectors and before 
that happened it wanted to step 
in. Political implications of this 
affect the whole country. 

Whatis going to happen to 
parliamentary democracy in this 
country? One can understand 
the Head of a Ministry acting 
over the Ministers, but not the 
Head of a State acting above the 

. Chief Minister. The Governor 
has to act on the advice 


E: 


ofthe Council Ministers. Whe- 
ther the Government continues to 
enjoy majority or not depends 
upon the Assembly. As a matter 
of fact, there is clear provision 
that the Assembly must meet once 
in six months. Hence there was no 
need for Governor Dharam Vira 

^to call the Assembly on a parti- 
cular date. Nobody except 
the Chief Minister can, and 
should, insist on the Speaker to 
call the Assembly on a particular 
date. Itis intolerable in parlia- 
mentary practice, 


PM's Argument 


The Prime Minister advanced 
the argument that strains and 
stresses had shown themselves in 
the United Front in West Bengal. 
I am reminded of the state of 
affairs in her own party. We hear 
that many Congress leaders are 
not even On speaking terms. The 
inner-party problems of the 
Congress on the question of the 
choice of the Congress President 
and the serious scars which these 
have left on the Congress organisa- 
tion are anybody’s guess. But the 
interesting problem is as to whe- 
ther, if and when the tussles in 
the Congress take serious propor- 
tions with its ‘stresses and strains’ 
within the party’and asa result 
many P.C. Ghoshes emerge, would 
it be correct for President, Zakir 
Hussain to dismiss the Prime 
Minister's Government? 

On principle, we cannot sup- 
port any such. move which will 
only thwart ^ Parliamentary 
democracy in the country. 
The adherence to the princi- 
ple of the supremacy of the 
legislature is an essential pre- 
requisite for building up demo- 
cracy in India. The violation of 
this principle is potent with dan- 
gerous consequences. 

Tt will beinteresting to study 
the manner in which Parliamen- 
tary democracy in Pakistan was 
allowed to be trampled down 
by a slow, but stcady pro- 
cess of erosion, resulting in the 
intervention by the military 
leaders. The process of erosion 
of democratic institutions had a 
definite pattern. The establish- 


ment of military dictatorship in , 


Pakistan may be described as a 
three-stage process: 
(a) dismissal ofa State Mini- 


stry (Bast Bengal) by the 
Central Government; 
(b) dismissal of the Central 
mas by the President; 
n 


a 
(c) dismissal of the President 
by the Military dictator. 

Drawing parallels from his- 
tory is often hazardous. But, 
students of history must seriously 
ponder over the processes invol- 
ved in the erosion of parliamen- 
tary democracy in the developing 
nations of Asia and Africa, In 
this respect, if the experience of 
Pakistan has any lessons to offer, 
itis theutter need for respecting 
certain established norms of 
democratic behaviour, one of 
which is the principle of the sup- 
remacy of the legislature and the 
supremacy of the people generally. 

After the Ajoy Mukherji 
Government has been dismissed, 


the future of P.C. Ghosh Mini- 


Stry is not known; nor is the 
future of the Government headed 
by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
known. Looking at the way 
things are going on in this coun- 
fry, nothing can be predicted. 
If the Prime Minister is ousted by 
a strong man, another strong 
man may emerge and this process 
can be never-ending. And these 
possibilities cannot be ruled out 
if the supremacy of the legisla- | 
tures is violated. 

The issue of the Governor’s 
rights and the Speaker’s rights is 
important, but the main point is 
that the manner in which the 
Congress has been intervening to 
subvert the Constitution when- 
ever it was defeated at the polls 


,poses a threat to parliamentary 
democracy. - 


Crisis In Planning 

Having considered the poli- 
tical crisis that the country is 
facing today, we shall turn our 
attention to the economic -crisis, 
which manifests itself in the crisis 
in planning. This is, however, 
not an isolated: phenomenon but 
part of the crisis caused by the 
twenty years of Congress rule, 
under which the capitalists pro- 
spered, and its culmination was in 
devaluation of the rupee. The 
devaluation of the pound recently 
has upset the whole economy. 
Planners are oblivious of this and 
want us to be oblivious. 
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The theory advanced is that 
two years of drought followed by 
two years of bumper harvest 
would ease the situation. One 
year of bumper harvest has pas- 
sed and another may follow. But 
the expectation of sustained 
growth based on the expectation. 
of bumper crop this year is 
illusory. 


The estimated higher agri- 
cultural production during the 
current year 1967-68, which is 
based on the assumption of nor- 
mal weather during the rest of 
agricultural year, is expected to 
play a very crucial role, accord- 
ing to the Government of India 
and the Planning Commission, in 
“stabilising” the economy. The 
Planning Commission notes that 
“for the time being constraint on 
overall growth imposed by the 
set-back in agriculture over the 
last two years may loosen.” 

The inability to learn from 
past mistakes is the blatant fact 
that is indicated by the above 
expectation of the crucial role 
which a “bumper crop" of 95 
million tons is expected to play 
in “loosening” the “constraints 
on over-all growth” of the econo- 
my. In the absence of a National 
Food Policy, particularly in res- 
pect of procurement and distri- 
bution, and in view of the reluc- 
tance of the Central Government 
to take the responsibility for pro- 
viding a continuous flow of food- 
grains from the surplus States to 
the deficit States, even a bumper 

crop of 100 million tons will not 
solve the basic food problem in 
India, particularly the problems 
faced by the peoplein the deficit 
States and the vulnerable sections 
of the people even in the surplus 
States. 


Thé food problem in India is 
"an inseparable- part of the crisis 
in Indian agriculture, which has 
been persisting during the past 
several years. The increasing 
prices of foodgrains and wides- 
pread scarcity of food all over 
India, are not mere manifesta- 
tions Of a temporary phenomenon 
which can be solved by: good rains 
and good harvests therefrom; but 
in the context of the agrarian po- 
licies now being pursuedat a 
naticnal level, the agrarian crisis 
in India, in spite of foreign aid and 
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PL 480 wheat, has been deepen- 
ing; and we have exhausted all 
palliatives. 


It was believed that after the 


devaluation of the rupee and libe- <- 


ralisation of imports industrial 
production would once again 
pick up momentum. This has 
not happened. Further, the 


-reduced outlay of the Fourth 


Plan during the first two years 
has kept the level of economic 
activities subdued. It has brought 
to light the basic fact that the. 
private sector is highly dependent 
upon the outlay in the public 
Sector. 


The curious phenomenon of 
business recession in the midst 
of inflationary rise in prices gene- 
rally is the result of imbalances 
both on the demand and supply 
sides, On the supply side, the 
drought for two years in succes- 
sion reduced the availability of 
agricultural raw materials and 
raised their prices; and on the 
demand side, the demand for 
consumer goods, particularly 
cotton textiles was affected adver- 
sely by the fall in real incomes of 
the people. Because of the lack 
of demand, the investment expen- 
diture in the private sector was 


. depressed. 


Fundamental Weakness 


The basic cause of the present 
crisis in the Indian economy is 
the fundamental weaknesses in 


the very structure ofthe economy; - 


and the attempt to push up invest- 


ment expenditure in some direc- - 


tions according to pulls and 
pushes from those classes and 
groups which own :he major 
assets or means of production has 
only resulted in creating further 
imbalances in the economy. The 
attempt to build up a capitalist 
economy on the slenderbase of a 
disorganised and outmoded feudal 
agrarian economy has meant 
the perpetuation of inter-sectoral 
imbalances of ‘a sort unusual in 
many other developing couritries. 
Even the purposive changes that 
could have been introduced into 
this system, within the produc- 
tive relations as they exist 
today, have been thwarted by the 
“non-planned Plan holiday” 
which the Government of India 
has been enjoying during the last 


three years and which has now 
been solemnised:by the Planning 
Commission. ; 
The crisis in agriculture and 
industry and the continued imba- 
lancesin foreign trade, coupled 
with inflationary pressures at 
home cannot but have serious 
implications to resources mobili- 
sation. Domestic savings cannot 
show any significant increase 
under the economic conditions 
prevailing in the country today. 
And the present economic diffi- 
culties and persistent crisis in 
different sectors are the direct 
result of faulty policies at the 


national level. Unless the present’ 


policies are changed in the direc- 
tion of a definite commitment 
to socialism and elimination of 
all vestiges of feudalism from the 
agrarian structure, and unless a 
distinctly .progressive tax struc- 
ture is evolved for raising domes- 
tic resources, it will not be possi- 
ble to stabilise the economy and 
make any significant advance in 
the coming year in terms of 
growth rates and the achievement 
of economic self-reliance. 
Unfortunately, the present 
thinkirg of the Government of 
India and the Planning Com- 
mission does not take into account 
the above basic issues, On the 
one hand, the policy of the 
Government of India is to rely 
more and more on foreign aid 
and collaboration with private 
foreign capital. On the other 
hand, the Planning Commission 
seems to be bogged down with 
relatively unimportant problems 
which have only peripheral policy 
implications, and the irrelevant 
question as to whether the Fourth 
Five Year Plan should be started 


from 1969-70 treating the three | 


years from 1966-67 as a period of 
Annual Plans, or whether the 
Plan should in fact deemed to 
have been started and the Plan 
document finalised. 

Just asin the political crisis 
the Congress determination to 
cling on to power is the root of 
the crisis, the Congress determina- 
tion to support vested interests, 
feudal and monopoly -interests, 
both Indian and foreign, is at the 
root of the economic crisis. The 


' crisis in the political and econo- 


mic fields cannot be solved un- 
less basic polices are reversed. . 
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=. Centre-State Financial Relations 
KERALA GOVERNMENT'S VIEWS 


During last week's meeting of the National Development Council, the United 
Front Government of Kerala submitted a memorandum dealing with certain 
aspects of the UnionsState Financial Relations. In view of the importance of the 
subject, herebelow Mainstream is publishing the full text of this Memorandum. 


N an ‘ideal’federation there should be, according to 

Dr Wheare, no federal State fiscal problems since 
both the ‘general’ and the ‘State’ Governments should 
be politically and financially independent - within 
their own spheres. In practice this has never been 
found possible in any federal constitution. There is 
a measure of inter-dependence between the Central 
and State Governments which is most pronounced 
in federations which have a developing economy 
under a scheme of national planning. The quest 


. here should be to devise satisfactory means of en- 


suring a healthy growth in the financial relationship 
between the Central and the State Governments. 

2. In India, the Central Government has expansive 
sources of revenue while the State Governments are 
burdened with expensive social services. This natu- 
rally involves a scheme of transfer of resources from 
the Centre to the States. It does not, however, mean 
that federal strength and States’ independence are 
not incompatible. The strength of the Union lies 
in the strength of the individual States and vice-versa. 
Therefore, it is essential that the federal resources 
are so distributed amongst the States that there is 
progress in all the States and that regional disparities 
are reduced to the maximum extent possible. Thus, 
the distribution of federal resources should not only 
ensure budgetary equilibrium, but also should ensure 
economic equilibrium in the Nation as a whole by 
enabling the poorer States to develop faster than the 
well-placed States with a view to levelling up in eco- 
nomic development and mitigating the regional dis- 
parities. 


3. The existing provisions in the Constitution of . 


India and the practices followed by the Union Gov- 
ernment for transferring resources to the States for 
meeting their developmental and ad-hoc expenditure 
have been under discussion and there has been a 
growing awareness for a re-thinking on the existing 
modes and practices. Recently, with the formation 
of non-Congress Governments in several States, the 
political framework of the federal structure has 
assumed a different complexion necessitating a review 
of the Centre-State relationship in all aspects. More 
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So, is the need for a careful review of the Centre- 
State relationship in regard to the administration of 
nation's finances, At the Chief Ministers! conference 
held in New Delhi in April, 1967, the need for such a 
review was already underlined by many States. This 
memorandum seeks to discuss the existing situation 
and to offer certain lines of approach for establishing 
a healthy Centre-State financial relationship. While 
this Government would like to place these sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the Central and the State 
Governments, this Government are submitting these 
views only to provide a basis for a purposeful dis- 
cussion. In a matter of this import, there could 
certainly be different views." This objective of this 
memorandum would be achieved if it would provoke 
serious discussions in a national forum and establish 
useful guide posts for future pattern of Centre-State 
relationship. : ` . 

4. In sum, the memorandum seeks to urge the 
need for : 

(1) widening the tax base for the States, so that 
their autonomy may not be curtailed by their 
having to depend on the Centre for their 
resources; ee 

(2) the establishment of ‘a ‘permanent Finance 
Commission with a view to examining the tax- 
potential of the various States, their resources 
and their needs (including developmental 
needs) and suggesting the assistance that should 
be given to the States from the Centre; . 
the establishment of a Centre-State Council 
which should be the National Forum for dis- 
cussing major monetary and fiscal policies 
and also measures that will have an impact 
on the States’ resources. ' 

This Council could also review the re- 
commendations -of the permanent Finance 
Commission with regard to the taxable capa- 
city of the ‘Centre and the States and the 
economies to be effected both in the Centre 
and the States, and take adequate measures 
for ensuring financial discipline all round. 
(4) reviewing the pattern of Plan assistance given 
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to the various States with a view to minimi- 
sing the ‘tied’ assistance to the maximum extent 
possible and also to introducing a variable 
ratio concept in regard to the element of grant 
and loan to be given to the various States 
keeping in view .their financial capacity— 
the permanent Finance Commission with its 
permanent Secretariat could afford adequate 
guidance in this regard: 

setting up a high powered commission imme- 
diately to examine all the suggestions that 
would be forthcoming on the basis of a :dis- 
cussion at the national forum and to take steps 
to amend the Constitution for the purpose of 
undertaking such a review. 

5. Itis hoped that the Central'Governmerit would 
soon take tbe initiative in calling for a conference 
of the States to review the broad question of Centre- 
State financial relationship. 


E 


wr 


Constitutional Provisions 


6. It will be relevant to make a brief review of the 
provisions of the Constitution relating to the devo- 
lution of resources from the Centre to the States. 
Broadly speaking, the devices embodied in tlie Consti- 
tution for this purpose are two—namely, sharing 
of certain taxes and duties: and grants-in-aid. Article 
270 of the Constitution lays down that the taxes on 
income other than agricultural income shall be 
levied and collected by the Government of India 
and distributed between the Union Government and 
the State Governments. The sharing of incometax is 
obligatory. Article 272 provides that, if Parliament 
by law so provides, the proceeds of Union duties of 
excise shall be shared with the States. The sharing 
of Union excises is optional and left to the discretion 
of Parliament. Article 269 lists out the:duties'and taxes 
which mav-be levied and collected by the Government 

`of India, but assigned to the States wholly. Though 
‘as many as 7 items are included in this category the 
only taxes at present levied are (1) estate duty on 
property other than agricultural land, and (2) taxes 
on sale or purchase of goods in the course of inter- 
state trade or commerce. Under Article 268, stamp 
duties and duties of excise on medical and toilet pre- 
parations are to be levied by the Union Government, 
and collected by the State Governments. Article 
275 provides for grants-in-aid of the revenues of such 
States as Parliament may determine to be in need.of 
assistance. Then thereis the provision in Article 282 
under which the Union Government may make grants 
for any public purposes, notwithstanding that the 
purpose is not one with respect to which Parliament 
may make laws. The provision regarding the sharing 
of taxes appears to be a unique feature of the Indian 
"Constitution. Tt was hoped that this system of sharing 
of taxes would ‘ensure fiscal independence, budgetary 
certainty and selI£-relianee on the part-of the States’. : 


Need for ‘the ‘Review of the. Provisions 


7. At the time when the Constitution was framed 
the concept‘of planning had not yet emerged. It was 
subsequently that the five year plans were formulated 
and put through to accelerate economic devélop- 
ment. ‘Planning implies pooling together the ‘nation’s 
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resource: and their fruitful utilisation to secure maxi- 
mum eccnomic growth. Under the division of func- 
tions envisaged in the Constitation, the responsibility 
for providing social and economic overheads for deve- 
lopment is that of the States, but the powers to raise 
main resources vest with the Union ‘Government. 
Within z few years of the coming into force of the 
Constit ion, it was found that resources of consider- 
able magnitude had to be transferred to the States to 
enable-tiem to implement the Plans. It was found. 
that the device-of sharing of taxes under Articles 268 
to272 was totally inadequate to meet the new demands 
and sub tantial grants-in-aid had to be'given under 
both Ar-icles 275 and 282 of the Constitution. The 
bulk of the Central assistance for the Plans was, how- 
ever, in he shape of loans, a fact which was to iritro- 
duce new dimensions in the Central-State financial 
relation. The following analysis of the total resources 
to'be trznsferred from the Centre to the States in the 
current ‘inancial year reveals the relative importance 
of each element in the scheme of devolution. 


(Rs. in % of the 
crores) total 
1. States’ share ‘of Union taxes 
and luties 370 23% 
2. Statciory grants 149 9% 
3. Othe -grants 298 18% 
4. Loars 828 50% 
1645 100 


Source: Explanatory Memorandum on the 
: ‘Central’ Budget 1967-68) 


8. "he. greater dependence of the States on Gontral 
grants, whether statutory or otherwise, as compared 
‘to the share of ‘taxes is a development that -could 
not-hare beenariticipated by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. Grants under article 275 are determined en 
the basis -of the recommendations -of the Finance 
'Gommnssion which is a non-political body set up 
under zhe provisions of the Constitution. But'éhese 
‘grants are related to the budgetary needs of the States 
inthe non-plan'aecount. The Central-assistance for 
‘the Picn comprising both loans-and grants is fixed by 
the ‘Government of India in-consultation with the 
Planning Commission and the State Governmeriis. 
The P'an ‘grants are made over to the States under 
Article 282 of ‘the Constitution and are-of.a discre- 
'tionarv-nature. In fhe matter of assistance for the 
Plan, chere have been complaints that all the States 
did not get a fair and equitable treatment. -During 
the Szcond Plan period, for instance, the Central 
assist.nce given to ‘Kerala for the Plan was not only 
inadequate but was for lower ‘than ‘the ‘assistance 
‘given to other ‘States more or less similarly placed. 
There is a strong criticism ‘that ‘‘politics much more 
thamcconomicsinfluences the flow-of-Plan-assistance’’. 
The inevitable result:of allthis is-that “federal assist- 
ance ends to -be discretionary intharacter, not neces- 
‘sary on principles ‘of uniform application”. 

9. '& pattern of financial adjustment in which 
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almost all States rely on discretionary Central grants 
or loans for meeting their budgetary needs and finan- 
cing their development plans is certainly not helpful 
for building up a healthy relationship between the 
States and the Centre. Under such conditions, the 
Union Government is likely to assume the role of a 
dispenser of bounties while the States may feel them- 
selves subordinated. Such attitudes tend to vitiate 
the relations between the Union and the constituent 
units and are repugnant to the very spirit of federa- 
lism. As an Indian economist has put it “the in- 
creasing dependence of the States on the Centre 
makes the latter a financial Leviathan. This is ini- 
mical to democratic principles and tends to make the 
States subservient tothe Union Government and thus 
eats into the very vitals of the federal structure", 


Changes in the Scheme of Devolution of Resources 


10. The time is now ripe for considering a more 
flexible scheme of devolution of resources than the 
one laid down in the Constitution. The two major 
divisible taxes are the incometax and Union excises. 
(The contribution from the other taxes mentioned 
in articles 268 and 269 has so far been very small 
and is not likely to increase appreciably in future). 
Even these two taxes may not continue to be effective 
balancing factors in the scheme of devolution of 
resources in the years to come. For one thing, the 
requirements of the States are increasing at a very 
rapid rate with the growing demands on “‘mainte- 
nance development" and “incremental development". 
The revenue from Union excises cannot be expected 
to grow at the present rate since practically all exci- 
sable commodities have already been brought under 
«the levy and further increases in the rates have to be 
ruled out in future. The importance of incometax 


in the scheme of devolution of resources has already - 


declined over the years, especially after the change in 
the classification of the tax oncompanies brought about 
in 1959. The Fourth Finance Commission found that 
ten States would have revenue deficits aggregating 
Rs 609 crores in the non-plan account over the five 
year period 1966-71, after taking into account their 
shares of the various divisible taxes and duties. The 
position has worsened acutely since then on account 
of the increased rates of dearness allowance which the 
States had to give to compensate the increase in prices. 
This is a pointer to the utter inadequacy of the present 
scheme of sharing of taxes to ensure fiscal automony 
to the extent possible. i 

11. We are therefore faced with the need for 
widening the base of tax-sharing by including a 
larger number of items of revenues in the divi- 
sible pool: It is seen that many States had 
suggested before the Fourth Finance Com- 
mission that Corporation tax should be made 
divisible.. This is a tax which has shown remark- 
able buoyancy in recent years. It has to be consi- 
dered whsther other taxes like Gifttax and Wealth 
tax cannot also be brought into the divisible pool. The 
object should be to enlarge the divisible pool so that 
the States would be enabled to get most of the re- 
quired assistance by way of share of Central taxes 
and duties. This will not in any wdy cripple the 
financial stability of the Centre, for to' the extent the 
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States' share of Central] taxes is enhanced, there will 
be reduction in the size of other forms of assistance . 
given to the States. At the same time the States are 
assured of some measure of fiscal autonomy as in 
that process they will acquire legal rights over new 
tax heads. By sharing the proceeds of taxes, they also 
stand to benefit from the buoyancy of the Central 
revenues. 

12. It is also necessary to lay down the principles 
that should govern the sharing of the proceeds of the 
divisible taxes and duties in the Constitution itself. 
At present the determination of the States" share and 
the apportionment of it among the States are decided 
afresh once in every five years on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Finance Commissions on 
the subject. The matter has been examined from every 
possible angle and the relative merits and demerits 
of the various criteria that may be adopted for the 
sharing of the taxes have bcen discussed by one or 
other of the Finance Commissions. In the light of 
the opinions expressed by these Commissions and the 
experience gained so far by the working of the schemes 
of tax-sharing recommended by them it should be 
possible to arrive at an equitable formula of distri- 
bution, which could be incorporated in the Consti- 
tution itself. This will avoid the uncertainty and spe- 
culation that now exists at the time of appointment 
of each Finance Commission. The Chairman of the 
Fourth Finance Commission in his separate note 
appended to the Report has observed as follows :— 

"In respect of such an important matter as the 

determination of the resources which will be 

available to each State as a result of a scheme of 

devolution, there should not be a gamble on the 

personal views of five persons or a majority 

of them. I say this without intending any dis- 

paragement of the eminence, equipment .and 

impartiality of the members of the Commission". 
It seems therefore worthy of consideration.that the 
general principles and criteria for the distribution of 
the Central taxes and duties are enshrined in the 
Constitution itself. 


The Role of the Finance Commission 


13. The Constitution provides for the setting 
up of a Finance Commission at intervals of five years 
to make recommendations on the sharing of duties 


and taxes that are divisible and on.the grants-in-aid 


of the revenues of the States; "The Commission's 
recommendations do not, however, cover the total 
volume of resources transferred fo the States. The 
aid for the Five Year Plans is fixed by the Union 
Government in consultation with the Planning Com- 
mission and the State Governments, For the pur- 
pose of determining the? quantum of assistance for 
the Plan, the Planning Commission undertakes a 
detailed study of the State's budgetary operations 
both at the time of formulating the Five Year Plan 
and every year thereafter. There is thus bound to . 
be some overlapping of the functions of the Planning 
Commission and the Finance Commission. Succes- 
sive Finance Commissions-have been aware of the 
anomalies arising out of this situation. The Third 
Finance Commission made two suggestions to, re- 
move the anomalies. The first is to “enlarge the 
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functions of the Finance Commission to embrace the 
total financial assistance to be afforded to the States 
whether by way of loans or devolution of revenues, 
to enable them both to. balance their normal budgets 
and to fulfil their Plan targets". The alternative 
suggestion is to transform the Planning Commission 
into the Finance Commission at the appropriate time. 
But none of these suggestions appear to have been 
seriously considered by the Government of India. 

14. It is indeed unfortunate that the Finance 
Commission which is a constitutional body has not 
been able to play the role expected of it, on 
account of "the emergence of the Planning Com- 
mission as an apparatus for National Planning". 
Though legally there is nothing in the Constitution 
to prevent the Finance Commission from staking 
into consideration both the capital and revenue 
requirements of the States or the needs in the Plan 
and non-Plan sectors while formulating the scheme 
of devolution, the Government of India has taken the 
view that it is beyond the purview of the Commission 
to provide for the requirements of the Plan. The 


"Third Finance Commission, however, made an at- 


tempt to break new ground by recommending grants 
under Article 275 to cover 75 per cent of the revenue 
expenditure on the Third Plan. But this recommenda- 
tion was not-accepted by the Government of India. 
The Fourth Finance Commission was deliberately 
precluded from considering the requirements of the 
States in the Plan sector. However, the Chairman of 
the Fourth Finance Commission has ventured to 
observe as follows : 
“Tt follows from a construction of the relevant 
articles of the Constitution, as they stand, that 
the Finance Commission is concerned with the 
total assistance to be given to a State, other than 
by way of loans, whether classified as capital or 
revenue. There is no legal warrant for excluding 
from the scope of the Finance Commission all 
capital grants; even the capital requirements of 
a State may be properly met by the grants-in-aid 
under Árticle 275(1) made on the recommenda- 
tions of the Finance Commission". 

15. The narrow and negative interpretation given 
to Article 275 of the Constitution has resulted in 
excluding large part of the Central assistance to the 
States from the purview of the Commission. The 
expression “grants-in-aid of the revenues of the 
States" occuring in, Article 275 has been taken to 
mean the assistance for filling up revenue deficits 
in the non-Plan sector. It appears that the role and 
functions of the Finance Commission as provided in 
the Constitution have not been properly appreciated. 
Had this question of devolution of resources been 
viewed in the proper perspective, States like Kerala 
would have got a legitimate share of the national 
resources, While in the case of developed countries 
it is enough if the transfer of resources is related to 
the purely budgetary needs, in under developed 
countries the fiscal needs arising out of develop- 
ment programmes should also be met by federal 
transfers of resources. ` ‘ 

16. The present system of devolution of resources 
suffers from another draw-back also. The Finance 
Commission, appointed at intervals of 5 years, bases 
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its scheme of devolution on projections of the budget 

estimates over a period of 5 years. In the critical times 
we are passing through, it is not always possible to 
anticipate the future requirements realistically. The 
Governments, both at the Centre and in the States, 
are faced with new problems and new situations which 
throw ur fresh demands on the exchequer. A body, 
however zompetent it may be, which looks ahead for 
a period of 5 years and finalises the pattern of the 
flow of resources will not be able to do full justice to 
the partis concerned. A sudden threat to our fron- 
tiers as has happened in 1962 and again in 1964 or 
the onse: of drought conditions as in Bihar will have 
repercussions on the economy of the country as a 
whole. Even situations of a less violent nature cannot 
but have their impact on the finances of the States 
and the Union. The problem of the rise in prices which 
has assumed menacing proportions has also affected 
the ecoromy considerably. To counter the effects 
of the pzice spiral, the Union Government increases 
the dearness allowance of its employees from time to 
time. This has forced the State Governments also to 
fall in Lne with it thereby taking up substantial 
financial commitment. The same situation has 
also led to the need for subsidising the sale of food 
grains so as to protect the ordinary public from the 
ili-effect. of the inflationary trends. It is needless 
to state that all these will cut into the available re- 
sources “or development. Several States like Kerala 
and Madras have had to earmark significant outlays 
for these purposes. As such contingencies have not 
been prcvided for in the scheme of devolution, they 
have caused a severe strain on the States’ finances. 
There is therefore need for a permanent Finance 
Commission which will be constantly reviewing the 
requirements of the Union and the State Governments 
and will be in a position to regulate transfer of re- 
Source in keeping with the current needs. 

17. L is also seen that the quinquennial Finance 
Commis ions are handicapped by “limitations of 
time and organisation". The following observations 
of the third Finance Commission are revealing: 

“The earlier Commissions had rightly stressed the 
impcttance of efficiency and economy in adminis- 
tration and the tax efforts of the States (in forraula-- 
ting 1 scheme of devolution). But they were un- 
able to assess the relative efficiency and perfor- 
mance due to inadequacy and often unreliability 
of statistical and other materials. We have also 
been confronted by the same difficulty. With: 
the Lmited time and organisation at our disposal 
we vould have been, even otherwise, unable to 
unde-take either of these reviews and give reccgni- 
tion in our scheme of devolutien to those States 
which had made the maximum effort in effecting 
economy in expenditure and raising resources. 
We aave therefore been compelled like our pre- 
dece'sors to cover the annual budgetary gaps 
of al. the.States, whether caused by normal growth 
of expenditure, the maintenance cost of completed 
schemes and mounting interest charges or even 
by a measure of improvidence". 

The manner in which the Finance Commissions 
set aboat their work within these limitations leaves 
much to be desired. 
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18. A permanent Finance Commission can make 
a comprehensive examination of the tax potential of 
the. Union and the States, assess their tax-efforts 
and scrutinise the. contents of the expenditure, esti- 
mates more frequently, even almost annually. It 
will be able to overcome the limitations. of “time 
and. organisation". Within a few years it will gain 
the experience and. acquire the expertise, required. to 
handle the complicated and. often conflicting issues 
relating to Union-State finances. It will bring to 
bear a more pragmatie approach on the question of 
Union-State financial relations. Such a permanent 
body, the Commonwealth Grants Commission, 
exists in Australia and it has generally won the con- 
fidence of the federal and. the constituent units. It 
is.time that such an institution emerges in dur country 
to. ensure..that there can. be no. ‘politicking’ in the 
sharing of the nation’s resources and that the federal 
resources, are sq distributed amongst the States that 
there is a healthy growth of the nation’s. economy, 
as a whole. ] 

19. A, permanent Finance: Commission-will be the 
proper authority to review: the financial transactions 
of the Union and the State Governments, and. to 
determine- the total assistance to the States, whether 
by, way of share of taxes, or grants.orloans. This 
necessitates the redefining of tha role of the Planning 
Commission, a task over which the Union Govern- 
ment is even now exercised. The Finance Com- 
mission being a high powered independent bady of a 
semi-judicial nature, its deliberations will be taken 
out of the arena of political negotiations and, the 
States can expect a fair and equitable deal fram its 
hands. The. present arrangements. for determining 
assistance for the Plan gives scope for political bar- 
gaining and complaints of favouritismand discrimina- 
tion have been voiced. from time to time, not without 
sufficient justification, An independent Commission 
will be able to regulatethe.directionand flow offederal 
fiscal transfers in an impartial and non-political 
manner. 


Centre-State Financial Couneil ; 


20. The working of a federal constitution in the 
context of planned development requires the closest 
co-operation between the Union Government and the 
State Governments. The orthodox federal idea in 
which all the constituent units are independent of 
each other in their own spheres has to give place to 
the idea of co-operative federalism in which the Union 
and the States are equal partners in the task of build- 
ing up the country. Planning involves the pooling 
of the country's total resources and their prudent 
investment in the various sectors of development. 
-There are many areas in which the Centre and the 
States have to work hand in hand, the one supple- 
menting the efforts of the other. The Fourth Finance 
Commission has pointed out the need for suitable 
institutional arrangements for inter-Governmental 
consultations on financial matters. A Centre-State 
Financial Council in which the Union Government 
and all the State Governments are represented will be 
the appropriate institution for- such discussions and 
consultations, 

21. In a developing economy handicapped by 
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scanty resources the importance of financial disci- 
pline needs -no special emphasis. It has been the 
practice of the Government of India for some time 


“now to preach gospel of economy and financial pru- 


dence to the States. While the Central.Government 
does scrutinise the expenditure programmes of the 
State Governments in the context of assessing the 
Plan assistance and suggest to States to curtail their 
expenditure, the State Governments are denied. of any 
opportunity to have a look at the programmes of the 
Centre, In such a situation the State Governments 
are naturally sceptical about the cconomy measures 
adopted by the Government of Indja. Im a co- 
operative federalism, the constituent units both at 


. the Centre and the State. should. function as partners 


and suggest measures for improving the overall ' 
availability of resources for development. Special 
Committees of the Centre-State Council can go into 
the budgets of the Central and State Governments, 
the reports of the permanent Finance Commission 
locate areas. of waste, duplication of efforts and 
suggest measures of financial austerity. 

_ 22. If properly worked, the Centre-State Council 
will develop an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence between the Centre and the States. This 
is particularly important at the present time when 
Governments. of different. politica] complexions have 
come. into power at the Centre and in the States. 
There are various financial questions.in which Centre- 
State consultations are often necessary. The re- 
commendations of the Finance Commission could, 
for instance, be discussed in the Centre-State Council. 
Article 274. of the Constitution lays down that no bill 
or amendment which imposes or varies any taxes or 
dutiesin which the States are interested shall be:intro- 
duced. in: Parliament except on the recommendation 
of the President. The fact that such a bill or amend- 
ment has to be recommended. by the President is not 
a sufficient safeguard of the interests of the States as 
the President under the. Constitution is bound to act 
on the advice of the Central Ministry. There have 
been instances in the past where changes have been 
made in the structure of Central taxes in which the 
States had an abiding: interest, In 1959, the laws 
relating to. income-tax were amended as a result of 
which the tax onincome of companies, was classified: 
as corporation tax.. Thischangein the law diminished. 
the divisible pool of income-tax substantially. Again: 
the repeal of the Act imposing tax on railway passen- 
ger fares in 1961 was another step which had reper- 


' cussions on the finances of the States even though 


to a lesser extent. This tax might have been. an. ex- 
panding source of revenue to which the States were 
legally entitled in terms of article 269. ` The States. 
were, however, compensated for this loss by grants. . 
But the fact remains that this compensation “in lieu, 
of a legal right extinguished” is in the form of a grant 
and cannot be adequate, Such unilateral decisions. 
taken by the Central Government dilute the financial 
autonomy of the States. Referring to this aspect. of 
the matter Sri K. Santhanam observed, “I think the 
spirit of the Constitution requires. that in the levy of 
these. taxes which are intended for the benefit of the 
States, it is the general opinion of the States that ought 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Democracy at Cross-Roads ? 


Eos some time now many in 
this country have shown deep 
concern for the future of demo- 
cracy; rightly so, in view of the 
problems thrown up inthe wake 
ofthe Fourth General Election 
in which for the first time in free 
India the people demonstrated 
that they were quite willing io 
face the so-called risks involved 
in ending the twenty-year-old 
Congress monopoly of , power. 
In other words, although the 
people had been exercising their 
franchise ever since it was made 


' available to them, it was only in 


February last thatthey exercised 
it with courage, making it clear 
that they had become more or 
less fully aware of their power. 
Unfortunately, however, the 
February vote had largely to be 
a negative one. In the absence 
of a coherent alternative, all that 
the electorate could do was to 
fulfil their first aim, namely, 
throw the Congress out of power 
wherever possible;. the second 
aim of giving themselves a 
Government that would be 
wholly representative and dedicat- 
ed to their interests had . necessa- 
riy to wait. It was Only in 
Madras State that the people 
could get a party sufficiently 
well organised and united to 
provide the alternative to the 
Congress. And in Kerala the 
voters had -the advantage of 
advance knowledge of the kind of 
coalition that would come into 
existence and the programme it 
would pursue in office. Else- 
where, depending on the ground- 
work done by each of the non- 
Congress parties, the voters in 
eacb area chose candidates from 
different ^ parties to represent 
them in. the Legislatures and in 
Parliament. These parties faced 
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the responsibility of carrying out 
the negative mandate o^ the 
people to keep the Congress out 
of office, and so had ta work 
out alliances which could zchieve 
this limited purpose. 

It was not to be expected that 
the party which had enjoyed 
near-absolute monopoly of power 
for two decades would accept the 
electoral verdict meekly, especial- 
ly when it was quite aware that 
those parties which constituted 
thereal challenge to it, 3amely 


the Leftist parties, were rot yet 


able to presenta solid paalanx 
and had had to work out uneasy 
equations even with Rightist and 
communal parties. Ner was 
there any justification for imagin- 
ing that Big Business, tLe rich 
peasantry and other vested inte- 
rests which had grown pewerful 
under Congress rule and which 
backed the non-Congress Right 
parties only in order to Le able 
to apply greater pressure against 
possible radical economic measu- 
res, would accept the em :rgence 
of the Left-wing parties as a 
major force in national lif. 

It was thus to be expec-ed that 
the entrenched interests represen- 
ted in the Congress as wel as in 
the Right-wing parties would 
sooner or later mount an o fensive 
against the progressive parties 
wherever the latter were dcminant 


.in Government or even shared 


power. The eventual ccmbina- 
tion of Big Business and. feudal 
and landed interests, whatever 
party labels they might be sport- 
ing fer the time being anc what- 
ever unlikely alliances they enter- 
ed into in the light of the preva- 
lent anti-Congress mood of the 
people, is thus clearly inevitable. 
Their ability to assert themselves 
against the interest of the people 


lies entirely in such a combina- 
tion: and so the process of con- 
solidation of the Right has been 
going on under the cover of anti- 
Congress demagogy on their part. 
. Itis this process which found 
its dramatic culmination in the 
dismissal of the  progressive-led 
Government of West Bengal and 
the installation in office behind 


. the back of the people of a mi- 


nority Government amenable tc 
the Congress Government at the 
Centre. The takeover of Harya- 
na was little more than an alibi 
to justify the attack on demccra- 
cy in West Bengal. Punjab came 
in because the vested interests in 
the State found the non-Congres 
Government taking a progressive 
direction generally, although cau- 
tiously enough. Already the ap- 
pointment of Sri Kanungo as 
Bihar's Governor and the ouster 
of Sri Ananthasayanam are being 
seen as indications that Bihar is 
next on the list of the Centre's 
targets. 

The Congress Government at 
the Centre has not hesitated to 
reverse its own earlier interpreta- 
tion of Constitutional provisions 
arid pretend that the nominated 
Governor ,was some kind of a 
god who could play about as he 
liked with the legislature and the 
duly established government. 
Strangely enough. it did not 
occur to the ruling caucus at the 
Centre that if was claiming for 
the Governor powers which even 
the President—the source of 
power in the case of the Gover- 
nor—does not enjoy and cannot 
exercise. But then political ex- 
pediency is a more- powerful 
factor than the compulsion to 
preserve democratic norms. The 
Governor being a little dictator 


suits the requirements of the cau- . 
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cus for the time being, and so the 
Constitution must be taken to en- 
visage it. The requirement of the 
caucus at thetime of the Madhya 
Pradesh crisis was entirely diffe- 
rent, so there is no use trying to 
recall it now. 


In discussing the problems 
posed by the arbitrary and high- 
,handed actions of the Congress 
Centre there seems to a dis- 
inclination among at least some 
ofour intellectuals to face squa- 
rely the question of what demo- 
cracy means and how it is threa- 
tened today. In a recent radio 
discussion in which the present 
writer took part, for instance, 
a well-known journalist sneering- 
ly commented that the Commu- 
nists had no right to talk of the 
**people's will" as they did not 
believe in democracy or the par- 
liamentary system. Fortunately 
for the future of the country, the 
* people's will" is not decided 
even in Big Business newspaper 
offices whatever the pretensions 
oflavishly paid journalists with 
extensive connections may be, 


Unquestionable Dedication 


It is too late in the day to try 
to hoodwink the masses with 
sententious phrases like “human 
dignity” and *rights of the indi- 
vidual”. Equally, it is too late to 
tryto frighten the people by 
painting Communists as some 
kind of demons out to destroy 
everything. The world is quite 
aware of the growth of Commu- 
nist countries and the conditions 
of life of their peoples; itis also 
aware of the respective roles play- 
ed by the Communist countries 
and the so-called **democratic" 
countries of the West in inter- 
national affairs, particularly in 
relation to the developing coun- 
tries. Sofar as the people of 
India are concerned, they know 
now that despite the many mis- 
takes the Communists of this 
country did commit in the past, 
their dedication to the interests of 
the masses is unquestionable. 

But the point is that it is not 
for the handful of monopolists 
in the country and their agents 
to lay down what is good for the 
people, who have been exploited 
and suppressed long enough to 
know who their enemies are. 


Democracy is seen by the exploit- 
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ers as a convenient slogan and 
parliamentary institutions instru- 
ments to perpetuate the status 
quo. The participant in the 
radio discussion mentioned above 
claimed, for instance, that while 
democracy was suited to India, 
recent events had proved that the 
parliamentary system was not. 
Obviously, when gradually parlia- 


mentary institutions tend to be-. 


come more and more representa- 
tive of the masses, fear is gene- 
rated in some quarters that the 
system may get out of the control 
of the affluent minority which 
has been powerful so far; and 
when parliamentary institutions 
threaten to become weapons of 
popular revolution instead of 
continuing to be the handmaids 
of vested interests, the time has 
come to questica the validity of 
the system. : 


Inevitable Phase 


The question really is how best 
the people's will can prevail in 
any given system of democracy. 
We have adopted the parliamen- 
tary system partly becauseof its 
flexibility and largely because it 
was believed that it could enable 
changes being made without much 
violence or bloodshed. The pre- 
sent disadvantages arise only from 
the fact that the monied classes 
have by various means established 
a hold on several political parties 
and have been able to utilize the 
existing institutions to strengthen 
their own positions, to the detri- 
ment of the people’s interests. 
Thus, there was a stage when the 
people as a whole could have 
had legitimate misgivings about 
the successful working of demo- 
cratic institutions in face of the 
power, influence and capacity to 
corrupt of the rich. The Fourth 
General Election cameas a kind 
of test, and it provided the assu- 
rance that, although gradually, the 
people could bring into power a 
Government truly representative 
of their interests. As much as 
the participation of the Leftist 
parties in governments, it is this 
new awareness among the masses 
thatis causing jitters to vested 
interests and their spokesmen. 

In view of the way our politi- 
cal structure has evolved, and 
particularly in the background of 
the broad national front which 


had to be forged during the free- 
dom struggle, it was inevitable 
that we should pass through a 
phase in which the monied and 
propertied classes would use all 
their influence and power to pre- 
vent rapid advance of the com- 
mon people. 

It would be correct to argue 
that in the years since indepen- 
dence it was quite possible to have 
curbed the power of the rich and 
improved the conditions of the 
working people considerably. 
Here again the fact is that the 
Congress, although it became a 
political party after the achieve- 
ment of independence, also in- 
creasingly became the refuge of 
power-seekers led by the vested 
interests, Despite the fact of 
Nehru's leadership and his con- 
stant reminders about the econo- 
mic ideals of Swaraj, the Right- 
wing was powerful enough in the 
organization and in Parliament 
and the Legislatures to prevent 
these ideas being translated into 
action. Indeed, Jawaharlal can 
be accused of having overdone 
“progress by consent" idea, for 
Others in his organization were 
able to twist consent to mean 
unanimity, thus placing the lever 
in the hands of the affluent 
minority. 

Over the years the character of 
the Congress has not changed in 
spite of the valiant efforts of the 
progressive elements in the patry. 
The latter’s biggest handicap was 
their blind loyalty to the party 
which has been utilized, at least 
in recent time, for factional in- 
terests by group bosses, Under 
Jawaharlal Nehru these sections 
took it easy, and after him found 
that they were in no position to 
change the direction of the party. 
It was the failure of the Left 
within the Congress that led, 
partly at any rate, to its un- 
precedented defeat in some area: 
of the country. 


Arbitrary Intervention 


And now it has become clea: 
that the dominant vested interest 
inthe Congress are in no moot 
to allow the people to exercise 
their rights freely. The arbitrar 
intervention. in West Benga» 
demonstrates "more clearly tha; 
any Other single fact that th 
vested. interests in the Congres 
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and outside it are determined to 
pitch themselves against the 
popular will and prevent the 
functioning of progressive govern- 
ments, The Constitution, which 
till yesterday was the most 
sacred of documents for these 
elements, has today become a 
thing to be ignored when the hold 
of Big Business and feudal inter- 
ests are seriously threatened and 
the people show atendency to 
assert themselves, 


What the Centre has done in 
the last fortnight is enough to 
shake popular faith in democracy 
as wellas parliamentary institu- 
tions. But the people have also 
learnt from experience that the 
capitalists and their allies are to 
be expected to fight every inch of 
the way and that they can be 
fought back and defeated in 
course of time through the 
parliamentary institutions them- 
selves. 


The Congress Centre and the 
parties of the Right will no doubt 
do all in their power to prevent 
an appealto the electorate in 
States and areas where the Left 
is known to have a powerful mass 
base, as in West Bengal. 
people know thatthey can no 
longer be kept down by tric- 
kery or repression, and elections 
will have to come sooner or later. 
It is in this certainty and the 
confidence in the out-come of 
such elections that hope for 
democracy in this country lies. 
The events in West Bengal, 


But the ` 


the puppet Ministry installed by 
the Centre with the help o^ the 
Governor, its willing tool, con- 
stitute the biggest challenge to 
democracy this country has 
known. And the challenge will 
be met by the demos, the masses 
who are in the final analys& the 
custodians of this system wth all 
its implications. 

The current attempts to sub- 
vert democracy and misus the 
Constitution as well as parlia- 
mentary institutions can be 
scotched only by the people and 
it is to them that the pregres- 
sive, democratic parties sould 
address themselves. Opy-ortu- 
nist floor-crossing and smilar 


other activities are no more 
than manifestations of the strug- 
gle of the wealthy to thwart 
the people’s aspirations. It is no 
use being disheartened by these 
developments, for the enemy, 
namely the. minority which 
stands to lose by the establish- 
ment of genuine economic demo- 
cracy, will use all the weapons 
available in this major struggle. 
Whatever the weapons they use, 
they are bound tobe defeated 
and thrown on the dung-heap 
once the people firmly decide that 
their will shall prevail. And the 
progressive parties’ supreme task 
is to mobilise them to easure that 
it does, sooner rather than later, 


ru C VPE MEUS E EL HMM ON 
The conflict betwee: democracy and capitalism is inherent 


and continuous. 


It is often hidden by misleading propaganda and 


by outward forms of den ocracy such as parliaments, and these 
Sops the owning classes tarow to the other classes to keep them 
more or less contented. A time comes when there are no more 
sops left to be thrown, cnd then the conflict between the two 
groups comes toa head, ‘or now the struggle is for the real 
thing—economic power ri the State. When that stage comes 
all the supporters of capitalism who had so far played with diffe- 
rent parties band themse.ves together to face the danger to their 
vested interests; the liber. Is and such-like groups disappear and 
the forms of democracy cre put aside. 


Fascism thus appears when the class conflict between an 
advancing socialism an] the entrenched capitalism becomes 
bitter and critical. So lcng as capitalism can use the machinery 
of democratic institutions to hold power and keep down labour 
democracy is allowed to "lourish. When this is not possible, then 
capitalism discards democracy and adopts the open fascist methods 


of violence and terror. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU in GLIMPSES OF 


WORLD HISTORY 


particularly the continuance of 
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ECONOMIC NOTEBOOK 


PROFESSOR GADGIL HAMSTRU NG 


HE two-day session of the 

National Development Coun- 
cil last week was designed to 
approve a policy-frame and a 
programme of action, backed by 
the entire government leadership 
at the Centre and the States, to 
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pull the country out of the zra of 


. economic stagnation and put it 


on the path of economic recovery. 
Though the Deputy {Chairman of 
the Planning Commission Prof 
D. R. Gadgil has still no: lost 
heart and refuses to admit c efeat, 


the proceedings of the Council 
offer hardly any assurance that 
this difficult operation for laying 
the foundations for long-term 
development was even seriously 
approached. 

Prof Gadgil’s presentation of 


15 


the problem and -of the tasks 


: it will impose on the leadership 


if it is to be tackled satisfactorily, 
was masterful, closely reasoned 
and forceful. He did not make 
any concession to rhetoric or 
flamboyance which have often 
been a cover in the past for 
clouding issues and  diverting 
attention from harsh and difficult 
decision that must be taken. But 
it seems to have failed to touch 
the Council participants who 
managed to convert the session 
into the usual excercise in voic- 
ing local grievances and avoiding 
commitments with which the 


- country has become so familiar 


| the 


in many a Chief . Ministers’ 
conference. us 

In Prof Gadgils scheme, the 
size of the annual plan 1968-69 
or the growth rate that might be 
registered in the year do not 
hold a very important place. 
Whatever resources become avail- 
able to the Centre or the States 
in the next year on the basis of 
the existing level of taxation or 
other resource-raising devices, 
in the context of an economy 
responding to the improvement 
in agricultural production and 
hence introducing a measure of 
flexibility in the working of the 
economy, will be good enough 
and will determine the size of the 
1968-69 plan. 


Difficult Task 


He was, therefore, not too 
much disconcerted by the-gloomy 
picture of the government reve- 
nues at the Centre or the overall 
resources position as at present 
that Finance Minister Morarji 
Desai and the Governorof the 
Reserve Bank L. K. Jha painted 
before the Council If the pic- 
ture remained as bad asit was 
made out to be and may not 
show any improvement even in 
the remaining period of the 
current financial year, the size of 
the next year's plan might turn 
out to be even smaller than this 
year modest size. This will be 
certainly bad since the stagnation 
of the last two years will not be 
shaken and might even harden 
somewhat ; to that extent making 
task of drawing up the 
Fourth Five Year Plan still more 
difficult. - 

If Prof Gadgil’s equanimity 
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on this account was not disturb- 
ed, it was certainly disconcerting 
to find everyone in the Council 
almost competing to run down 
every hopeful feature that was 
believed to be emerging in the 
last few weeks. The sudden 


. manner in which the talk of 


failure of rains in October and 
its adverse impact on the agri- 
cultural production has errupted 
inthe last few days is rather 
suspicious. What the Chief 
Ministers attempted to suggest 
on this basis in the Council was. 
that the earlier production esti- 
mates and expectations would 
have to be significantly modified 
and the plans should not be 
based on the expectation of an 
upsurge in agricultural pro- 
duction. 


CMs’ Argument 


Such suggessions must, how- 
ever, be taken with considerable 
caution, specially in the context 


. of all manner of reservations 


aboutthe procurement commit- 
ments ofseveral State govern- 
ments and the concerted attempt 
that was made in the Council 
against mopping up plan reso- 
urces from the agricultural sector. 
Several of the Chief Ministers 
argued with unusual vigour that 
after ceilings on lahdholdings, 
there was just no surplus in 
agriculture which might be drawn 
up to finance development. This 
wàs the basis on which the 
proposal of an integrated system 
ofagricultural income tax was 
opposed and finally shot down, 
The position was only margi- 
nally saved when the Council was 
persuaded to set up a committee 
to atleast examine the question 
of resource-raising potential in 
agriculture. 

The issue posed before the 
Council was, however, far more 
basic and crucial than the specific 
resource-raising proposals that 
the Planning Commission had 
made. ProfGadgil had outlined 
some fundamental strategic con- 
cepts in planning at this delicate 
and difficult stage in our economy. 
These were that in the interven- 
ing period before the Fourth 
Five Year Plan is launched from 
April 1969, the State should 
place itself in position to direct 
and regulate the economy by 


establishing its command over real 
physical resources in key areas, 

Second, measures should be 
initiated to raise substantially the 
level of domestic reources to 
finance development and to 
reduce dependerce -on foreign 
assistance, , 


Gadgil’s Proposals 


He proposed to achieve these 
aims by vigotous procurement of 
foodgrains as well as other impor- 
tant commodities, and making a 
beginning towards creating buffer 
stocksin these as an insurance 
against future fluctuations of a 
violent nature in the working of 
the economy. At the same time, 
he proposed the keeping up of 
and further extension of public 
distribution system in foodgrains 
and other com nodities of mass 
consumption for the vulnerable 
sections of society as an impor- 
tant plank in the scheme’ of 
stabilising prices. 

Side by side, he has proposed 
(though he did not elaborate in 
the NDC session itself) measures 
for regulating the industrial 
sector, for efficiency of produc- 
tion in public and private sectors 
in industry and a comprehensive 
scheme of credit regulation which 
will go far beyond the scheme 
of social control of banking and 
Credit Council envisaged by 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai. 
Prof Gadgil later explained that 
his proposalsin regard-to the 
areas of centra] responsibility, 
including resource-raising possi- 
bilities in this area, were not 
fully spelled out by him because 
it had become a practice to devote 
more attention to issues concern- 
ing State in the meetings of the 
NDC. However, it must be 
stated that this -made Prof 
Gadgil’s presentation before the 
Council rather vulnerable and 
one sided. The past practice of 
dealing in the NDC issues of 
direct concern.and responsibility 
to the States only has not made 
for the emergence of NDC as the 
composite national leadership in 
the sphere of planning, and has 
tended to make it amere Chief 
Ministers’ conference with Cen- 
tral Government leaders and 
detracts-from the NDC’s proper 
role. : 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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' decades 


/ 
- [ndo-Israeli 


D to the vigil maintained by 
Arabophiles and Israelophiles 
over India’s deviation (or suppos- 
ed deviation) from her stand 
yis-a-vis the Arab countries and 
Israel, even a minor incident, or 
publication of trade statistics, 
or news of Indians visiting Israel 
in personal capacity, becomes a 
subject of diplomatic flutter, or 
anxious enquiries, or of journalis- 
‘tic speculation... After nearly two 
of India’s co-existence 
with Israel in the ‘comity of 
nations, the subject whether a 
change i in India’s limifed policy 
towards Israel is desirable or not 
deserves a careful analysis. 

“Of late, especially since 1962, 
a powerful ‘lobby is active in 
India which canvasses, for several 
reasons, in favour of immediate 
establishment of diplomatic re-- 
lations with Israel. From a 
. purely "national approach, -this 
group—which indeed, is not a 
group in a formal sense—pleads 
.that this is now. more than 
necessary as a counterpoint to 
anti-Indian postures Or some- 
times the neutral position of 
Arab States in India’s hour of 
need. Such an attitude on the 


part of the Arab States, it con- . 


tends, becomes galling because 
' India supported the cause of 
Arabs unreservedly, almost blind- 
ly. These elements feel that if 
the response of Arab states in 
the India-China conflict was not 


. “up to our expectations, their 


reactions during Indo-Pak war 
in 1965 were disappointing. 
Another argument, which is 


often given these days, is that Israel . 


The author belongs to the 
Department of West Asia, 
Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi. 
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"developed 


-three 


_tatiop with Israel. 


p 
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can give India the know-how to 
establish defence-cum-farm com- 
munities like kibbutz, moshav 
and shitufi in Rajasthan deserts 


with dual purpose of guarding- 


frontiers .with Pakistan and 


_inaking the desert areas fertile. 


There is also the further argu- 
ment thatIndia should collabo- 
rate with Israel in the’ develop- 


ment of side-winder missiles and ` 


other defence equipment. - 

-Yet another argument points 
out the advantages in the field of 
trade that would accrue in favour 
of India, if Indo-Israeli trade is 
- without political 
inhibitions. 

It has been remarked by a 
former Israeli diplomat in 1957 
that Indo-Israeli relations have 
passed the stage of mutual explora- 
tion, “fortement teintee,-de la 


part de, I "Inde d'une mefiance a 


notre egard. 

It is. difficult to presume that 
the Government has not consi- 
dered the advantages or disadvan- 
tages that would emanate from 
an exchange Of diplomatic per- 
sonnel with Israel. 
important foci of real 
politik in India's decision against 
exchanging diplomatic represen- 
They are 
considerations of strategy—politi- 
cal, military and economic. 

‘India, beset by her own prob- 
lems, cannot hope to bring about 
a rapprochement between the 
Arabs and Israel. India is also 
aware that Israel has never been 
pro-India. Israeli representatives 
are knowü fo have ridiculed 
India's foreign policy abroad. 
Ben Gurion’s reaction to -the 
Chinese aggression in 1962 was 
*non-committal". In, the recent 
India-Pakistan conflict Israeli 
press gave only the version 


f emanating from the 


There are: 


a) 


Relations : : Pulls and Pressures 


Western 
sources, and Mrs Golda Meir was 


' absolutely neutral inthe General 


Assembly. It is also true tha 
the whole-of the Arab world 
has never been, and ‘may still not 
be, pro-Peking or  pro-Pindi. 
With our international image 
quite blurred, wemust endeavour 
to win friends, Or to neutralise, 
or to wean away the potential 
allies or active supporters of 
Pakistan and China, 

- The Arabs and Indians have 
certain mutual grievances against 
each other. The rapport between 
the non-conservative Arab world 
and India, if nottotally snapped, 
has become incoherent. India's 
political strategy demands. that 
those pipelines which were fünc- 
tioning smoothly between the 


. Arab world and India tilla few 


years ago, should be cleaned and 
re-operated. -It is a challenge 
to our diplomacy, and we have 
to accept it. 

Sometimes this argument is 
pressed that since several African 
and Asian countries have diplo- 
matic relations with both. Israel 
and the Arab states, why India 
alone could not have friendly 
relations with the two antagonis- 
tic camps? Firstly, , with the 
exception of Nepaland Burma, 
Israel's African and Asian friends 
have been ' inconsistent and 
unreliable, and have given way: 
to pressures at several interna- 
tional conferences. 

Secondly, it is possible for 
great powers or very small powers 
to have diplomatic relations with 
both the Arab States and Israel 
without harming their own inter- 
ests. . But the powers, which fall 
somewhere between the great and 
the  not-so-great powers, like > 
India and China, cannot enter 
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into sucht ‘relations without 
seriously jeopardising their own 
interests. In the Arab - world 
there is one rallying . point, and 
that is opposition to Israel. If 
India does not-associate herself 
with Israel, India can steer some 
Arab states on to its side in her 
dispute against China (Jordan, 


*. Lebanon, Saudi: Arabia;. Kuwait, 
- Tunisia, 
and .persuade-some to remain. 


Morocco and Libya), 


silent in the event of an Indo-Pak 
conflict. (U.A.R., Sudan and 


Syria). The success or failure of. 


Indian diplomacy in West Asia 


` will depend on the above-men- 


tioned task, The wooing of Israel 
at this stage will vindicdte the 
Sino-Pak propaganda that India’s. 
professions of friendship ‘for the 
Arabs are false, whereas 
widely believed in the Arab world 
that India isa leading friendly, 
non-aligned and secular power. 
Our interest lies in winning the 
support or the silence or the 
neutrality of the-Arab states, ~ 


Competitive Trade 


The. strategic importance, 


„purely from military” point of 


view, of West Asia for India has 
been the subject of careful con- . 


sideration. ~ K.M. Panikkar has 
extensively commented.on this 


. aspect, “A look at the ~map and 


a study of the date of India’s 


t 


Japan), jute (Pakistan) and” light 
engineering goods (Japan and 
China), India’s alternative sour- 
ces for oil, cotton and phosphate 
are situated too far away to .be 
commercially ücyantégoons to 


‘us, 


Israel's main “exports: consist 
of. diamonds artificial dentures, 
citrus fruits, _ textiles, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 


In which direction the Indo-. 


Israeli trade can therefore be 
expanded is not clear at all. The 
following tables show the modest 


size of India's trade with Israel . 


compared to India's large-scale 


* trade with the Arab States : 


it is. 


sea-borne trade (including defence’ ' 


equipment) will demonstrate the 


importance of the Suez' Canal 


and Bab-el-Mandeb to us. 
Considerations of security alone 


‘must define our attitude towards 
_ the, Arab states and Israel. 


. "Discrimination against Israel 
on the part of India in the field of 
trade is alleged. But: few people 
realise that India’s foreign trade 


‘ with Israel is competitive and 


not complementary. On the 


. other hand, India's foreign trade 


with the Arab states is comple- 
mentary and not competitive. 
India's main exports to Arab 


' states and Africa consist of tex- 


„cotton, . 


* e. 


cao 


tiles, tea, jute goods, light 
engineering goods etc. en 
India’s main imports from 


the Arab states . consist of oil, 
- phosphate, dates and 
some rice. 
states have alternative and easy 
source of supply of tea (Ceylon 
and China), textiles (China and 


1 
ds! 


Whereas the Arab. 


cement, - 


TABLE 


ties in some African and ‘Asian © 


States. The other form of assis- 
tance provided. by Israel so far 


: has been in the field of City ^. 
planning, veterinarian services, ` 
- trade union: organizations, -mari- 
. fime law, irrigation and drinking’ . 
Asforallthat,a :  . 
look at the pool register of CSIR’ a 


water supplies, 


will be sufficient to’ show how 


' many of the Indian scientific 
personnel, trained in the West, ` 
specialising in subjects in which. 
Israel is supposed to be “capable . 


of assisting us, are unemployed. - 


Similarly, the . development of ^ 


side-winder missle does not de- 
, pend on collaboration with ‘Israel. 


I 


Exports to Arab-States and Israel: - 


1966 


Year Exports to Arab States ` Exports to Israel 

(in Rs) ` - (in Rs.) 
1957 45,47,55,743 1,94,522.- 
1958 40,56,08,105 - 2,04,747 
1959. 46,61,86,750 . 1,18,288 
1960 45,50,92,917 - 86,803 : 
1961 . 49,76,62,575 1,78,974 | 
1962 47,22,59,6893 4 1,40,698 . 
1963 48,58,07,706 ^ 5,27,706 
1964 51,04,28,831 ` 8,45,320 
1965 — 62,90,19,369 7,52,435 
1966 73,53,23,651 8,388,660 

, ` TABLE II 
Imports from Arab States and Israel 
Y ear ` Imports from. Arab States Imports from Israel 
: (in Rs.) (in Rs.) 

1957 : 56,59,77,984 . 3,13,347 7 >- 
1958 48,64,22,417 ` E 38370 ^. 
1959 - 53,00,10,640 ` 45,237 - 
1960 61,59,42,721 1,91,303 
1961 , 54,63,22,230 4,46,882 
1962 ` 52,46,87,657 5; 09 ,781. 
1963 52,85,98;448 . 78,27,133 
1964 52,20,27,923 . 47,11 162 
1965 45,35,92, 163 9; 57225 ` 

53,32,96,244 16, 99, 720 


'* Prospects of Indo-Israeli techni- 
cal collaboration, too, are based 
on enthusiasm rather than on a 
careful study of facts. Israel is 
known to have collaborated in 
building and construction activi- 


` 


Besides, the military collabora- 
tors of Israel would, not permit 
her to pass such information to - 
India. ' 

The reasons for giving these 


, tables and arguing at length is to 
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.national 
above. It is easy to .say' that, 


, prove that India willnot stand 


to gain much by expanding Indo- 
Israeli relations, because the 


points of contact are limited; - 


that India does not lack the 
know-how in the fields in which 
Israel exports ‘this know-how; 
that Israel, like: India, needs the 
investment of foreign capital in 
Isreel and -cannot afford. to 
export it; that "the ` Arab states, 


at least the most important ones;- 


can get annoyed to the extent 
of -harming our~ interests— 
political, strategic and ecónomic; 
and that at the moment, we are 


incapable of facing such bn 


quences, 


In the ‘cartography of power 


politics, India has ‘to base her 
policies in the context. of her 
interests as outlined 


India should eStablish diploma- 
tic relations with Israel and 
think that the matter ends there, 
Whereas itis true that - officially. 
India feels that Palestine refugees 
should be allowed to return to 
their homeland and that UN 
resolutions on Palestine should 
be implemented, it is also true 
that in the rightist circles, there 
is little hostility towards or pre- 
jüdice against Israel. The Govern- 
ment of India itself feels that 


. Israel is a fait accompli. 


. friends of Israel. 


x 


is widespread, admiration. for 
Es progress in faze of heavy 
odds 


But the time for -making up. 


with Israel was whea the years 
were keyed lower (1950-56), when 
there were fewer A-ab States, 
when India's stakes :n the Arab 
world were not so high, and when 
the Arab states themselves were 
not united in their o>position to 
That time 
has passed. , Today, when the 
amour-propre of the Arab states 
is easily hurt by even the fain- 
test idea that a particular coun- 
try has some concacts with 
Israel,' 


The First  Arcb Summit 
Conference (January 1964) deci- 
ded “to regulate their political 
and economic  relaions with 
other^countries according to the 


attitude of these countries to- 


wards the Arabs’ legitimate strug- 
gle against Zionist designs in the 
Arab world". ‘Over years, the 
resolution of the Arab States to 
get tough with Israd’s friends, 
especially those friends whose 
leverage of the Ara> States is 
very limited, has become deter- 
mined. For the time being, 


4 M 


There © 


:. the latest- 
.eventhough Arabs and Israelis 


India should not forget ` 
-to take ote of such z situation.- 


India should not sacrifice her 
vital interests in the Arab world 
in exchange for some minuscule 


. gains by exchanging diplomatic 
-personnel with. Israel. 


Even _ 
though nothing will remain quite 
the same in the Atab world after 
confrontation, and 


may arrive at a de facto or in- 
formal understanding as a result 
of international pressures or due 
to a realistic appreciation of the 
situation, in,the Arab world 
bitterness towards Israel and its 
friends is likely to show ‘an 
upward trend instead of reced- 
Ang. : 


The present policy of India 
vis-a-vis the Arab States and 
Israel is basically sound. There 
is no doubt that if there isa peace 
settlement between the Arabs and 
Israelis, the orientation of both 
the sides would be towards 
Europe and America, in the 
field of commerce as well ‘politics. 
India and other Afro-Asian 
countries appear in their calcu- 
lations only” because of their 
mutual dispute. Now that India 
has supported the Arabs to the 
hilt, she should not undo 
this and forfeit the advantages 


- she has-gained in the Arab world. 


Fifteen Years of Agricultural Growth in UP 


` , / 
i Urs Pradesh. is agricultu- 


rally an important State. 
It has the largest net afea sown 
in the country and also the highest - 
double-cropped area. It pro- 
duces one-sixth of all, the- food- 
grains and oilseeds, slightly less 


` than half of the sugarcane and. 


one-third of all the potato pro- 
duced in the country. It has: 
one-third of all the acreage under 
wheat, slightly more than one- 
tenth of all the acreage under 
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rice. UP} produces more than 
‘half of all "the barley. one-third 
of all the gram, one-fourth of all 
the maize, roughly- oae-third of 
all the. pulses, one-sixth of all the 
bajra and. one-twelfth of all the 
jwar produced in the country. 
UP has also the largest net area 
irrigated in the- country. About 
30 percent of the net crea under 


cultivation fis irrigatec in UP as © 


"compared to less than 20 percent 
for the country as a waole, Only 


2 


s 
- 


Punjab has a higher percentage 
or irrigated area as compared to 


In spite of higher irrigated 
area, the yield per acre of various 
crops is below all-India averages. 
In yield of rice per acre it stands 
tenth among the’States, In yield- 
of wheat, barley and gram per 
acre it stands third, only next to 
Punjab and Rajasthan. 

UP with seventeen per cent 
of the country's population pro- 


e s 


duces roughly the same percent- 
age of foodgrains produced in 
the country. In 1950-51 it pro- 
duced 22 percent of all the food- 


. grains produced in the country. 


: foodgrains production .has ‘gone ` 


The percentage came down to 
18 by 1963-64. This shows that 
the ralative share of UP in the 


down during the last fifteen 


` years of planning. The follow- 


ing table shows the production of 
foodgrains in UP. 


capita production of foodgrains 
has hovered round 18 ounces per 
day. The per-capita production 
of foodgrains in UP was 18 
ounces per day in 1950-51 but 
the same came down to 13.7- 
ounces by 1963-64. On the basis 
of 21 ounces of foodgrains per 
day per adult and taking into 
account the requirements for 
seed, cattle seed, loss in storage 
etc., there is a deficit of about 30 
lakhs tonnes in UP. 


TABLE I 
Agricultural Production in UP. 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


Item 

Foodgrains 115.89 118.67 142.57 138.39 132.83 116.09 149.85 
Oil-seeds | 7.60 7.55 12.85 13.01 12.18 10.84 1615. 
Sugarcane 29.03 29.40 53.65 50.45 42.52 46.83 5747 
(in terms 

' of Gur) 
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It will be seen from the above 
table that the average annual 
production of foodgrains in UP 
during the Third Plan period was 
133 lakh tonnes. During the last 
15 years the food-production 
increased by 15 percent or in 
other words, foodgrains . produc- 
tion is rising at an annual rate of 
one percent. The population of 
UP is moving upwards at an 
annual rate of 1.7 percent. 
It is to be remembered that dur- 
ing the last 15 years the net cul- 
tivated area increased from 154 
lakh hectares to 166 lakhs hecta- 
res. The area under foodgrains 
registered an increase of 8 per- 
cent during this period. Thus 
half of the increase in. foodgrains 
production is to be accounted 
for by increase in. area. 

In other words, agricultural 
productivity is-rising at the rate 
of only half per cent per annum 
as compared to the population 
growth'of roughly 2 percent per 
annum. The growth rate in food 
production has been slowest in 
UP barring one or two -states. 
The all-India growth rate in food- 
production is nearly twice the rate 
of UP Between 1949-50 to 
1961-62, the per capita foodgrains 
production increased by 16 per- 
cent in the country whereas it 
moved only by 4 percent in UP. 
The result has been that the per 


The  outlay on agriculture: 
cooperation, irrigation and com- 
munity development during the 
three Plans bas been Rs 387 crores. 


The result is inescapable that the . 


present efforts in agricultural 
planning have not been adequate 
in so far as growth in food pro- 
duction has not kept pace with 
the growth in population in spite 
of large outlay in agriculture. 
The dependence of the country 
on imported food is increasing 
every year. In the current year 
the country has imported food- 
grains to the tune of 11 million 
tonnes which comes to roughly 
12 per cent of the total food pro- 


per cent of the total wheat pro- 
duction in the country. One- 
third of this imported wheat is 
consumed in U.P. 

The availability of cultivated 
land per head of rural population 
is only 0.25 hectares in UP as 
against 0.36 hectares for the 
country.as a whole. Due to heavy 
pressure of population all the 
marginal and sub-marginal land 
have beer brought under the 
plough. About 86 per cent of 
the cropped area is under food- 
grains. The area under forest 
which is already very small is 
rapidly coming down. There is 


-little grazing land left and the 


farmers cannot afford the cul- 
tivation of fodder crop. "There's 
acute shortage of fodder. In the 
coming decade it will not be 
possible to increase the net cul- 
tivated area. Already UP had 
reached the last limits of exten- 
sive cultivation. The remedy lies 


.in increasing the yield per acre by 


intensive cultivation. By the end 
of the present decade the popula- 
tion of UP will be nearing nine 
crores and if agricultural produc- 
tivity is not raised sufficiently we 
shall have a very acute food 
problem. - 

It goes without saying that 
among the measures to increase 
the yield, irrigation plays a very 
important part. Even the use of 
chemical fartilizer is dependent 
on it for fertilizers cannot be 
used in the absence of irrigation. 
Below we shall confine ourselves 
to examining as to what has been 
done in the field of irrigation. 
The following table shows the 











duction in the country. The progress of irrigation since 
imported wheat constitutes 40 1950-51. 
= TABLE If 
Progress of Irrigation in U.P. (Lakh hectares) 
Irrigated 
Total Net Area irriga- Gross area asper- 
Year cropped irrigated ted more irrigated centage of 
Àrea. Area. than once. Area. total erop- 
. ped Area. 
1950-51 192.6 47.52 3.73 51.2 26.9 
1953-54 - 198 50.63 4.33 55.0 27.8 
1955-56 203 4921 4.05 53.3 26.1 
1960-61 210 50.44 . 4.84 55.3 26,2 
1961-62 214 48.29 4,29 52.6 24.8 
- 1962-63 213 52.50 5.55 58.1 27.2 
1963-64 . 220 52.47 6.15 59.6 27.1 
- 1964-65 222 54.90 5.58 60.4 27.2 
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During the last 15 years 
although the gross cropped area 
increased by 15 percent, the gross 
area irrigated increased by only 
18 percent. The net irrigated 
area increased by 15 percent. 
Thus irrigation is increasing at an 
annual rate of one percent. As 

` the rate of increase in irrigation is 
not higher than therate of in- 
crease in cropped area, thé result 
is that the percentage of gross 
area irrigated to gross area crop- 
ped is almost stationary at 27 per 
cent during the last 15 years. 
During the lastfive years gross 
irrigated area hasincreased by 
5 lakhs hectares or an annual 
increase of one lakhs hectare, 
The  unirrigated area in UP is 
162 lakh hectares forming 73 per 
cent of the gross cropped area. 
At the present tempo, it may 
take more than a century to pro- 


vide irrigation ‘to the total 
cultivated area. In 1964-65 an 
additional area , of 1.1 lakh 


hectares was irrigated through 
all sources out of which the share 
of State Irrigation Works was 
50,000 hectares. 

The expenditure on irrigation 
on Government account during 
the same year was Rs 31 -Crores. 
If only 50,000 hectares of addi- 
tional area is irrigated at an 
annual expenditure of Rs 31 
crores there must be reasons to 
worry and a critical re-examina- 
tion of the entire irrigation policy 
is called for. In spite of the fact 
that irrigation rates have been 


THREAT TO SOCIALISM 
IN CHINA—IV 


revised:upward three times since 


independence the State Irrigation - 


Works are running at <n annual 
loss of Rs 4 crores. The total 
capital Outlay on State Irrigation 
Works is Rs 135 crores. The 
working expenses are so high that 
out of agross revenue of Rs 13 
crores, a sum of Rs 10 crores is 
spent on it. 


By laying emphasis on major 
works not only the capital ex- 
penditure but also thə working 
expenses have been cn the in- 
crease. Had the policy been to 
concentrate on ordinary sources 
of irrigation like mascnry wells 
and tanks neither capital ex- 
penditure would have increased 
so much nor there would have 
been any increase ir working 
expenses. : 


An ordinary mascnry well 
irrigates about two hectares. 
It costs‘ nearly Rs one thou- 
sand to construct a masonry 
well (the villagers prov-de all the 
labour free as isthe tradition in 
the countryside). This on an 
expenditure of every ore thousand 


_ rupees an additional tvo hectares 


of land can be provided with 
irrigation facilities. Delying on 
masonry wells the 2ntire un- 
irrigated land of 160 lakh 


. hectares can be provided with 


irrigation at atotalccst of Rs 
800 crores. — 

_ Even if a sum of R.. 10 crores 
is earmarked annually exclusively 
for constucting masonry wells 


the additional area brought under 
irrigation would be nearly two 
lakhs hectares per year a figure 
four times the present «increase 
and that too at one-third of the 
present cost. With the growth 
of electricity when these wells can 
be provided with pumping sets, 
the growth in irrigation would be 
still faster. - 


The experience in UP has 
been that tube-wells and canals 
without bringing additional area 
under irrigation are only replac- 
ing existing wells. Each year 
nearly 40,000 ordinary wells are 
going out of use for the cultiva- 
tors are changing to tube-wells 
and canal irrigation. "No doubt 
there is increase in area irrigated 
from tube-wells and canals but 
there isa corresponding decline 
in area irrigated from wells and 
tanks and such other traditional 
sources. In 1951-52 ordinary 
wells irrigated 22 lakhs hectares, 
now they are irrigating not more 
than 18 lakhs hectares. In 1964- 
65 alone there was a decline of 
30,000 lakhs hectares in the area 
irrigated from tanks in UP. 


Ifwe aim at providing irriga- 
tion to largest area in as short 
time and as little cost as possible, 
the emphasis will have to be 
shifted to masonry wells and such 
other small sources of irrigation 
which are not only quick yielding 
but require little capital and 
almost no working expenses un- 
like canals and tube-wells. 


Mao's Harvest of Disaster 


Reet events in China show 
that Mao Tse-tung has 
taken the line of forcefully foist- 
ing on the people his, “Thoughts” 
of personal dictatorship. Cons- 
cious that he could not reckon 
on reliable support within the 
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party and-of the labouring mas- 
ses, who have already experienced 
the fatal consequences of his 
adventurist policy, Ma» Tse-tung 
seeks to smash the Party, the 
Young Communist League and 
trade union organisaticns as well 


as the constitutional bodies of 
public authority, using for this 
purpose the student youth, de- 
classed elements and the army. 
-Having removed from actual 
participation in Party and 
state activity the majority of the 


D- 


members of the Political Bureau, 
of the secretaries and members of 
the CPC Central Committee, 
Mao Tse-tung succeded in August 
1966 to push through in the deci- 
sions of the Eleventh Plenary 
Meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPC his “general 
line", whose main objective in 
the sphere of foreign policy is to 
fight against the Marxist-Leninist 
Communist Parties, against the 
Socialist countries, especially 
against the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet 


Union, and in domestic policy. 


to militarise the country and to 
rally all forces for the struggle 


against those who do not share: 


Mao's “Thoughts.” 


Knowledge 


In a word, Mao and his group 
have proclaimed an open course 
designed to break off relations 


with the USSR and other Socia- 


list countries, a course which 
leads to ignoring the cardinal 
interests of the - people and 
threatens the socialist gains in 
China. 

It iscommon knowledge that 
socialism cannot be built on the 
basis of manual labour, primitive 
technique and» backwardness. It 
requires the building up of large- 
scale — industry—the economic 
basis of. socialism. Without this 
it is impossible to reorganise 
agriculture along socialist lines, 
to equip it with modern machi- 
nery, reliably to secure the power 
of the working class and the 
peasantry, their unbreakable alli- 
ance under the guidance of the 
working class. This should be 
particularly borne in mind in refe- 
rence to China where national 
economy is still ofa semi-natural 
kind. 

Big industry in China actually 
appeared in 1949-1957 and the 
people employed therein and in 


subsidiary fields are numerically . 


insignificant. The bulk of the 
working people are tied up with 
farming which, even after com- 
pleting cooperation, uses very 
primitive implements. 

, Under these conditions the 
creation of a material and tech- 
nical foundation of-socialism is of 
paramount importance. But Mao 
Tse-tung and his supporters assert 
that the semi-natural economy of 


China is a great blessing. 

Instead of properly assessiüg 
the existing level of development 
of the productive forces in China 
and providing for their. advance- 


ment, Mao Tse-tung and his adhe- 


rents are making a fetish ofthe 
experience of the liberated areas 
in the thirties, namely the expe- 
rience Of the war years. In their 
opinion this experience is fully 
valid also in the present condi- 
tions each  enterprise—both 
industrial and agricultural—must 
be a closed organism and solely 
rely on its own effort, on its own 
possibilities, provide the state 
with maximum commodities, and 
be “self-sufficient.” This, Mao 
holds, is not a passing pheno- 
menon buta source of. continu- 
Ous economic progress. In fact, 
this line means undermining deve- 
lopment of specialisation and co- 
Operation, economic contacts 
between enterprises, delaying the 
application of modern machinery 
and technology, and growth of 
labour productivity and solidify- 
ingand deepening still more the 
economic backwardness of the 
country, 


Lot of Demagogy 


Mao Tse-tung and his follow- 
ers resort to quite alot of dema- 
gogy or the question of the slo- 
gan of “self-sufficiency”, reliance 
on national resources. They refer 
to national traditions, practice no 
little ordinary deceit in their talk 
about the “spirit of Datsing" and 
the “spirit of Dachjai"—an oil 
field in north-east China and the 
People's Commune in the Shansi 
province—which have been intend- 
ed to exemplify the implementa- 
tion of Mao's ideas in practice. 
All this hullabaloo is not acciden- 
tal. It is designed to conceal, 
throw a veil over the fallacy of 
the policy of Mao Tse-tung and 
his group, the declinein the eco- 
nomic efficiency of production: 
andthe fact that the pillers of 
the material basis of socialism, 
which began to take shape in 
China’ between 1949 and 1957, 
were not duly supported, 

In the sphere of industry 
Mao Tse-tungis banking chiefly 
on domestic industry, small and 
medium enterprises where manual 
labour predominates, and in agri- 
culture, also after breaking up the 


. Marxism-Leninism, 


„of variant of the 


People’s Communes into smaller 
units, ón the communes as a 
specific form of external economic 
compulsion of the peasantry. All 
this leads to disintegration of 
social groups, disruption of la- 
bour collectives, to a weakening 
of the economic gains of socia- 
lism in China, 


. Peculiar Outlook 


As previously mentioned Mao 
Tse-tung and his group have a 
very peculiar outlook: on the 
question of eradicating "distinc- 
tions between town and country, 
between mental and manual 
labour : Mao Tse-tung’s policy 
reduces the working class to the 
level of backward peasantry; it 
questions the need of specialisa- 
tion andthe cultural and techni- 
cal development of the workers 
and peasants, and slights progres- 
sive culture and intellectuals, who 
rise from the people. - 

And allthisis palmed off as 
although it 
ishard to imagine any greater 
mockery of the ideals of Mar- 
xism-Leninism, of the ideals of 
socialism. ^ : 

The lot of the bulk of the 
workers, peasants and working 
intelligentsia has greatly worsened 
in China in the last few years. 
One example will suffice: in 1958- 
59 labour agreements between 
industrial enterprises and People's 
Communes were signed with the 
participation of the peasants; now 
they are deprived of this right. 
By the system introduced by Mao 
Tse-tung “both the worker and 
peasant" now represent a kind 
“revival” of 
China by means of compulsory 
labour, by cutting down spend- 
ings on construction and develop- 
ing industrial preduction by low- 
ering the working people's living 
standards. 

Under the bannar of “sub- 
ordinating personal, ^ current 
interests to the interests of pros- 
pectives" Mao Tse-tung and his 
group are intensely attacking the 
living standards of working people. 
They are conducting a policy of 
«low and rational wages", refut- 
ing the socialist principle of pay- 
ment for work done. Because 
of Mao's policy which has 
brought- about disorganisation in 
the economy as a result ‘of the 
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“Big Leap", of the policy ignor- 
ingthe cardinal interests of the 
people, living standards of the 
labouring masses have noticeably 
declined, although the capitalists 
still get the stipulated 5-7 per 


cent,from the profits of enterprises ` 


which they once owned. 


Ta Tsu Pao Reports 


. The continuing ‘Cultural 
Revolution" clearly lays bare 
Mao's anti-Leninist stand on all 
the major problems of socialism. 
In May this year Peking Ta Tsu 
Pao reported on the **very latest 
instructions of Mao Tse-tung", 
pronounced ‘on April 29. De- 
nouncing the system of material 
* remuneration, Mao Tse-tung stat- 
ed, wrote Ta Tsu Pao: The slo- 
gan ‘to each according to, his 
work’ is bourgeois". He said 
that “he was always opposed to 
the wage system and military 
rank" and considered that “the 
System of rationed free supplies 
is the Marxist style, is a premise 
for the transition to a Communist 
mode of life". 


In compliance with these.ins- 
tructions the Mao press has laun- 
ched a powerful campaign against 
material] stimulation of produc- 
tion, wage encouragement, classi- 
fying the proposals advanced ear- 
lier by the general CPC line on im- 
proving the material status of work 
ing people as a bourgeois demand 
aimed at “changing China's red 
colour". 


Needless to say, the attack of 
Mao Tse-tung and his group on 
the working people's living stand- 
ards is being resisted by the 
masses, by Party, trade union, 
the Young Communist League 
and other organisations of work- 
ing people. For instance, in Jan- 
uary 1967 the Red Guards and 
rebels ransacked the factory Party 
and trade union, committees in 
Shanghai because these organisa- 
tions according to Jen Min Jih 
Pao **were claiming higher wages 
and other benifits’. The resist- 
ance the “Cultural Revolution" 
faced with forced Mao Tse- 
tung to callin the army to assist 
the detachments of Red Guards 
and rebels. And although not 
all army units supported Mao 
Tse-tung, he managed, with the 
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help of the army, in sone towns 


.and provinces to Over nrow the - 


constitutional authorities .of the 
people, to rout the Party organs 
and to replace them by ‘Commit- 


` tee of Three Forces"— “he army, 


Red Guards and rebels as well as 
the functionaries which ided with 
Mao.Tse-tung—with army represe- 
ntatives remaining in czntrol. 


On the basis of personal ex- 
perience ever greater masses of 
Chinese working peopl: are be- 
coming aware of the fallacy of 
the policy of Mao Tse-ung and 
his group. Even the offcial Mao 
press reports continuall: on the 
"disorders" in. various parts of 
the country, particular, in the 
big industrial centres v here the 
workers come out with aot only 
economic but ,also political 
demands. In numerous -ssues of 
Ta Tsu Pao, the Red Guards 
‘attack the workers for rising in 
defence of local Party Committees, 


The- Mao press hasalsc accused 
the toiling peasantry tht under 
the influence of certain ‘ ill-inten- 
toined elements” they refuse to 
work in the fields, hamper ‘state 
deliveries and purchases of farm 
produce, distribute th: social 


‘funds and grain stocks between 


them. The bulk of the Chinese 
intelligentsia is also bcycotting 
the “Cultural Revolutior.” 


Grave Situation 


Events show that 3otwith- 
standing the appeals of the 
Eleventh Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee “to break the 
resistance" and to “carry out in 
full the Great Cultural Revolu- 


tion” the situation in China 
remains grave. The attenpt of 
Mao’s grouping to -mralyse 


with one blow the Party appa- 
ratus 
"about its capitulation has proved 
futile. 


Although official propaganda 
has reported of the cap-ure of 
power by Mao supporters in the 
provinces, it mentions tat two 
such cities and four such »rovin- 
ces out of 26. The events in 
Wuhan, one of the most impor- 
tant factory centres, whick deve- 


and quickly © bring . 


loped into a bloody battle, are 
evidence of the fact that Mao 
and his followers are opposed not 
by the workers alone, but also. by 
army units. . 


Normaley Spoiled 


It is self-evident that the so-* 
called Cultural Revolution in 
China which has taken tens of 
millions of people from gainful 
employment, fróm studies is. dis- 
arranging normal life in the coun- 
try. As was admitted by Hsieh 
Fu-chin, Chairman of the so-call- 
ed Revoluticnary Committee of 
the city of Peking, Minister of 
Social Security of the People’s 
Republic of China, industrial 
output in the city is falling: com- 
pared with March 1967 it went 
down by seven per cent in April. 
To eliminate the danger of dis- 
organisation of production the 
Mao leadership resorts to take 
the help of the army; rigid army 
control is maintained at factories, 
in transport, agriculture and in 
the services. These measures 
doubtlessly have a restraining eff- 
ect and help to preserve discipline 
in production, especially in bran- 
ches of Defences. Nonetheless, 
they can hardly be expected to 
replace material stimulation, If 
they ase maintained for long. they 
will inevitably lead to disastrous 
consequences, aS was the case 
in the period of the “Big Leap". 


The adventurist policy of the 
-Mao Tse-tung group' threatens 


'the economic foundations of so- 


cialism in China. The interests of 
the Chinese people, of the world 
Communist movement demand 
that the Chinese Communist 
Party resolutely break with this 
fatal policy 


(Concluded) 





This is the concluding ins- 
talment of ` the. article which 
appeared in the Soviet theore- 
tical organ, Kommunist, No. 
12, 1967 under the caption, 
“Menace to Economic founda- 
tion of Socialism." The ear- 
lier instalment appeared in 
Mainstream, November 18 
and 25 and December 2, 1967. 
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Why. Social Control ? 


wer should be the role of. have to make a big effort if they hardly contributed to the public 


public sector in, India has 
been, a subject of considerable 
. debate and discussion ever since 
the Government of India passed 
its Resolution on Industrial 
Policy in 1948. The recent 
resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee for ‘Social 
Control’ over commercial banks 
has brought this much-debated 
issue to the forefront again. The 
daily press and papers have raised 
a big hue and cry against the 
extensiOn of the public sector in 
general and social control of 
banks in particular, The constant 
carping criticism of the public 
sector has also become a hobby- 
horse with some'of our learned 
economists. ` : 

The various ‘reports ‘of the 
Public Accounts Committee are 
being daily quoted by the critics 
of the public sector to show how 
badly our public undertakings 
have fared as business preposi- 
tions. It was indeed distressing 


to-learn how a public undertaking - 


in Madhya Pradesh on which few 
lakhs of rupees were spent pro- 
duced seven fans in four years 
against a rated capacity of pro- 
ducing 7,200 table fans and 2,400 
ceiling fans. Most ofthe public 
undertakings reported smaller net 
profits. The working of 66 indus- 
trial and commercial concerns of 
the Central Government . made a 
: net profit of 5.5 percent in 
1964-65'as against 6 per cent in 
in 1963-64, i 
Taus from the financial point 
of view these undertakings have 


not proved their success and will 


Dr Mathur is on the staff 
of the Department of Business 
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desire to get a return of 12. per, 


cent ofthe capital: employed. 
Though there are a number of 


' hurdles and handicaps in the way 


of these public undertakings, 
nevertheless, ithas to be confes- 
sed that the public sector has not 


‘lived up to the expectation of its- 


advocates. . 

Now if the existing public 
sectorhas not yielded expected 
results—rather has so far failed to 
deliver the goods—it is legitimate 
to enquire as to why the same is 
being assigned a greater anda 
much bigger role in the succeed- 
ing years of planning. 

- The share of the public sector 
has gone up from Rs 55 crores 
in the First Plan to Rs 1,520 
crores in Third Plan and during 
the Fourth Plan it is expected to 
reach the level of Rs. 16,000 
crores, The share of the public 

- sector in the reproducible tangible 
wealth of the country has in- 
creased from 15 per. cent in 
1950-51 to 35 per cent in 1965-66. 
The advocates of private - sector 
and free enterprise are therefore 
justified in asking asto why we 
are not learning from past ex- 
perience and we have become 
so Obsessed with the extension of 
social control over the economy. 
This significant question can how- 
ever be answered only on the 


basis of the role which the private. 


sector has played specially in the 
post-independence and planning 
era. 

It goes to thecredit of the 
private sector that it has shown 
excellent results if one is to 
assess the efficiency of this sec- 
tor on the basis of net profits. 
The greatest bane ofthe public 
sector bas been that they have 
not shown much profits and have 


revenue and many of them are 
being at a loss. 

-In spite of this apparently 
better performance of the private 
sector, there are many honest 
and intelligent people who are 
strongly in favour ofthe exten- 
sion of the public sector and 


social control in all' important 


spheres from wholesale trade to 
nationalization of banks. The 


critics of the public sector might . 


sometimes win the argument by 
pinpointing the defects and 
deficiencies of the public sector 


and value and virtues of the- 


private sector. And yet these 
subtle arguments and garbling 
statistics Somehow fail to con- 
vince the conscience of the com- 
mon intelligent men. The fact 
of the matter is that the image of 
the private sector inthe mind of 
the common man is not based on 

‘reading thought-provoking arti- 
cles of learned economists on 
_free enterprise but on his daily 
experience of the behaviour of 
trade and the traders. 

Itis in the fitness of things 
therefore, that we examine with- 
out passion or prejudice as to what 
has been the behaviour of the 
private trade—the wholesaler, 
the big middleman, and the big 
business during this’ difficult 
period. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that prices of 
essential commodities have 
rocked “sky-high in our country 
during the last decade or so. To 
some extent it can be said with 


justification that the pumping of - 


money into the economy without 
corresponding increase- in the 
production of goods and services 
has led to inflationary tendencies 
inourcountry. But itis equally 
true that the situation has made 
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worse by the malicious middle- 
meh resorting to very sharp and 
shady practices. Hoarding of the 
essential commodities, adultera- 
tion of goods, production of sub- 
standard drugs, under and over- 
invoicing while selling goods 
abroad are only a few example of 
how disgracefully the common 
man has been fleeced and the 
nation cheated by the business 
community. Michail Kidron in his 
new publication Foreign Investmen 
- in India is not wide off the mark 
when he states that Indian busi- 
ness is ‘schooled in the crudest 
form of exploitation’, The author 
has also cited many concrete ins- 
tances of the acquiescence of some 
private individuals in the gross 
abuse of collaboration agreement 
by foreign capital. These big 
businessmen have been responsi- 
ble for a spurt in smuggling 
which is resulting in a loss of 
Rs 100 crores of foreign exchange 
annually. This has caused the 
greatest damage to the economy 
_of the country. Even Sri Charat 
Ram, himself a leading indus- 
trialist, drew pointed attention to 
moral transgressions that goon 
daily in the Indian business 
world. He was much nearer the 
truth when he said “no social 
institution will survive if it is 
dedicated only to the task of 
self-preservation’’, 


Pernicious Role 


A report on the marketing of 
handicrafts speak of the pernicio- 
us role which the private enter- 
prise has played in this field. It 
stated: “We have concluded 
from our field studies all over the 
country without any a priori 
prejudice against private section. 
Whatever be its intrinsic merit, 
whatever the service it may have 
rendered in the past, at present it 
has degenerated into a purely 
parasitic phenomenon.” The 
Report adds: 

“Jt exists mainly on the sweat 
and suffering of the working 


artisans. It has not shown any 
concern for their continued 
employment or minimum well- 


being nor any foresight and sense 
of responsibility for the future of 
handicrafts. It has failed to meet 
the challenge of competition 
through a radical adaptation of 
production to changing condi- 
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tions; instead it has -esponded to 


it by intensifying the exploitation 
of the: workers through wage 
reductions, sharp practices and 
unfair deductions. EH has played 
the self-stultifying game of mak- 
ing quick, speculative profits by 
deliberately lowermg quality 
standards, using bad. and adulte- 
rated materials, cuttmg sizes and 
dimensions, and supplying goods 
of shoddy quality in'erior to the 
approved samples. Thus it has 
damaged the reputaton of Indian 
handicrafts abroad ind impaired 
their long-term prospects. It has 
failed even to bear the normal 
risks and responsibiities of mar- 
keting. The burden of financing 
the movement of goeds has been 
passed on by it to the artisans 
through the increasiig use of the 
system of consignment purchase 
and late payments And such 
finance asit has hid, has been 
used for usury at tke expense of 
the craftsmen. There are a few 
exceptional dealers :n every craft, 
buttheir existence only throws 
the shady activities of the ruling 
majority into bold relief.” 


Irs not difficult, in fact it is 
much easier to find the weakness 
ofthe public sector than to un- 
fold and uncover the disguised, 
well thoughtout miszhiefs of com- 
merce. The comman man of this 
country is now fuly convinced 
that he is being virtually looted 
by the traders, monzylenders, and 
big business. The behaviour of 
the trade during the last two 
emergencies has beea hardly ins- 
piring. In fact, a c ose searching 
enquiry into the vorking of the 
private sector during such periods 
of stress and strains would make 
one wonder whethe- these people 
are worth being called ‘traders’ 
or whether it woulé not be un- 
fair to call them ‘traitors’ of the 
nation. 


A Pertinent Questicn 


Now a pertinert question is 
as to how the miscaeif of com- 
merce has gone up during the last 
decade and a half; what factors 
have facilitated these malpractices. 
Take the case of a30arding, for 
instance. We find hat an ordi- 
nary trader who had the capacity 
to keep,say hundred bags of a 
commodity, has noy the capacity 


to hold stocks three to four 
times of his previous capacity. 
At any times he can withhold 
stock and compell the common 
man to pay exorbitant price and 
make fantastic profits. It is the 
mischief of liquid money, that is, 
the banking facilities provided by 
our banks, that have contributed 
in no small measures in precipita- 
ting the situation, Mr J. 
Thomas, in his report on the 
working of security market, 
pointed out that easy credit 
facilities provided by many banks 
had led to excessive, wide and 
wild speculation in India. The 
following observations from this 
report which he submitted about 
two decades earlier speak of the 
morality of our master brains of 
the mercantile world : 


“For ages, certain classes in 
the country have utilized their 
intelligence and acuteness for 
devising the cleverest methods of 
gambling, thanks largely to the 
introduction of an alien legal 
system. Favouring the survival 
of the fittest, they have outwitted 
the law courts and have been 
able to amass large fortunes with- 
out putting much labour of a 
really productive kind. When 
people could easily. make such 
fortunes by speculation and 
gambling they would never give 
it up, specially when public opi- 
nion tolerates it. In this way 
some of the brainiest people in 
the country have been devoting 
their energies to take the bread 
out of the mouths of their 
fellowmen." 


Itisinthis context that we 
have to understand and appre- 
ciate the demand for social con- 
trol of banks and socialization of 
wholesale trade in the country. 
Commercial banks -have certainly 
rendered a yeoman’s service in the 
economic development of the 
country. But the business com- 
munity is also using these purve- 
yors of credit for their own sel- 
fish ends. Some of these banks 
have provided very easy credit 
facilities to the mercantile com- 
munity which is misusing the 
money for exploiting the scarcity 
conditions. Asa business tran- 
saction of the bank, there is noth- 
ing wrong in such credit facilities 
as the big business or the trader 
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is capable of providing sufficient 
security to avail of such facilities. 

The champions of private sec- 
tor have, however, argued that the 
Banking Companies Act gives 
sufficient and adequate powers 
to the Reserve Bank of India to 
detect and prohibit many such 
shoody transactions. This is true. 
But then the question worth exa- 
mining is : Can the mischief of 
commerce be checked and regu- 
lated by tightening and making of 
laws more strict and stringent ? 

Take the mischief of adultera- 
tion. Wehave a very stringent 
law against this social crime. And 
yet the incidence of adulteration 
has not only not decreased but 
has shown a sharp rise. Even in 
the Capital under the very nose 
of the Government, people are 
taking quantities of saw-dust and 
sand along with tea and spices; 
spindle oil with mustard oil and 
coconut or groundnut with butter 
and ghee. A recent survey has 
revealed that the incidence of 
adulteration has been found to be 
as highas 51 percent in Rajas- 
than, 49 percent in Maharashtra 
and 48 percent in Madhya Pra- 
desh. Sometime back in Delhi 
the percentage of adulteration in 
edible oils was found to be 42.8; 
Wheat flour 28.57; Butter 75; Ice- 
cream 33, Vinegar 44 and Chilli 
powder 27.8.: In spite of best 
efforts, the sale of sub-standard 
medicines and drugs also conti- 
nue. The Union Deputy Minister 
for Petroleum disclosed very 
recently that about 80 percent 
of the diesel oil samples seized 
in Punjab and Delhi had been 
found to be adulterated. 

Recent surveys have revealed 
that in the ten years of the opera- 
tion of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, the evil has 
been on the increase in spite of 
the fact thatthe penalties under 
the Act have been stiffened. The 
shrewd adulterator, the typical 
middleman, has now cynically 
learned to treat the penalties 
prescribed under the Act asa 
normal business expense. In 
view of such facts, it is doubtful 
whether the proposal for the 
setting up of a National Credit 
Council, mooted out by Sri 
Morarji Desai, which would lay 
down the credit policy of com- 
mercial banks every year and 
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define the priorities in conson- 
ance with Government pro- 
gramme, would be able to de- 
liver the goods. 

It should be quite patent that 
it is- impossible to check and 


. contro] the mischief of commerce 


by any tricks of laws and those 
who are attempting to do so 
do not see that they are attempt- 
ing almost the impossible. A 
country in which the mercantile 
community has lost .all sense of 
morality is doomed to disaster. 
Ruskin, a great philosopher very 
rightly stated: 

“This inhumanity of mercen- 
ary commerce is the more not- 
able because it isa fulfilment of 
the law that the corruption of 
the best is the worst. For as, 
taking the body natural for the 
symbol of the body politic, the 
governing and forming’ powers 
may be linked to'the brain, and 
the labouring tothe limbs, the 
mercantile, of things is changed 
utilities, symbolised by the heart: 
and if that hardens, all is lost.” 

The morality of the business 
community can also be judged 
from such malpractices as tax 
evasion. Even the best champ- 
ions of free enterprise and top 
businessmen have admitted that 
there is a large-scale tax evasion 
in-our country, The tax evasion 
is of course common in many 
parts of the world. But the 
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fundamental difference is that 
while in the Western world tax 
evasion is an art, in India how- 
ever, it has become virtually a 
business. It has been argued 
that the rates of taxation are 
very high so that in India, in 
many cases the aggregate tax 
burden in the top brackets 
exceeds the total income of the 
assessee and therefore they are 
encouraged to resort to tax 
evasion and are thus morally 
justified in flouting the laws. 
Can it not be argued by the 
poorest section of the society by 
the same logic that as their in- 
come isso low, on account of 
the high prices and huge profits 
of the traders, that they have no 
option but to resort to violence 
and looting of the shops ? 

In India, people are striving 
hard to build a democratic 
society on the philosophy of 
welfare state. Any man-made 
social institution, which is likely 
to act as an impediment in achiev- 
ing this cherished goal, | should 
have no place in our social sys- 
tem. Dr Gyan Chand has stated: 
*Private ownership of the instru- 
ment of production, distribution 
and exchange is and cannot but 
be a serious hindrance in the way 
of realization of socialism and 
has to be replaced by their pro- 
gressive public ownership or co- 
operativization."" 
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Preparing for Switch-over 


T= Government of India re- 
portedly plans to set apart a 
large sum for the development 
ofthe regional languages in 
preparation for their use as teach- 
ing media at university level. 
But,if the sketchy reports that 
have appeared in the press are 
correct, this money will go into 
the production of textbooks. 
This does net appear to bea 
wise move. 

Quality textbooks are, of 
course, essential. But much more 
is needed to make the switch-over 


to the regional languages a 
Success. E 
A major objective of the 


switch-over, it must be remem- 
bered, is to free the student from 
the oppressive burden of having 
to grapple with the teaching 
medium so that he can devote 
his time and energy to gather 
knowledge. 
to look beyond the needs of the 
classroom, 

The regional languages can 
be effective as media of instruc- 
tion at higher levels only if they 
become capable of sustaining and 
fostering intellectual activity in 
their respective areas. They 
should facilitate communication 
among the scholars and between 
the scholars on one hand the 
ordinary citizens on the other. 

Textbooks alone cannot 
achieve this. Works of great 
scholarship which can satisfy the 
best minds are needed. Popular 
works designed to meet the needs 
of ordinary readers are needed. 

To make the regional langu- 
ages capable of sustaining in- 
tellectual life we have to bring 
all knowledge into them. Admi- 
rers of English consider this an 


impossible task. Is it possible to : 
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translate into all he languages 
of India countless vorks publish- 
ed in the English linguage over 
the centuries?, they ask. It is, of 
course, not possible. It is also 
not necessary. Afer all, English 
maintains its positon as a vast 
treasurehouse of knowledge not 
by translating everrthing written 
in the other advanced languages. 

We need all krowledge. Net 
all books. The body of know- 
ledge built up by generations of 
men makes an inroresiive total, 
indeed. But it is rot as large as 
we tend to imagine 

Actually we are now living in 
a period of vast exoansion of the 
area of knowledge. More know- 
ledge has been acquired in the 
past one hundred ;ears than in 
the previous one thousand. If 
we make a systematic effort our 
languages should t able to catch 
up with the more advanced ones 
in a short period. If we fail to 
make the effort nov we will have 
to contend with a widening gap. 

Will the preparation of an 
encyclopaedia brng all know- 
ledge into a languege ? Certainly 
not. It may prvidea useful 
work of reference. But it cannot 
be a substitute for reading 
material incorpora ing all know- 
ledge acquired by man over the 
centuries, 

A large number of books have 
to be produced in zach language 
before itcan beccmea medium 
of knowledge. Eut if we wait 
for the day when each language 
will throw up scholars who will 
spontaneously taks up the task 
of writing these bcoks and publi- 
shers who will willingly print 
them, we will ha-e to wait for 
decades, may be centuries. In 
the meantime the area of know- 


ledge would have expanded fur- 
ther, rendering the task even more 
difficult than it is today. 

The production of these books 
cannot, therefore, be left to isolat- 
ed individual effort, It has to be 
organised by pressing into service 
the best minds in the country and 
building up the necessary pub- 
lishing capacity in each language. 

We must take up this task 
with a clear idea of what is 
necessary and what is feasible. 
It is perhaps not necessary to 
render into everyone of oür 
languages all that Shakespeare 
wrote. But each language should 
have books which will discuss 
the growth of Euglish literature. 
It is not necessary to translate 
Darwin's thesis on the Origin of 
Species into every Indian langu- 
age. But each language should 
have books which contain all 
biological knowledge. It is not 
necessary to render the Principia 
Mathematica into every Indian 
language. But all mathematical 
knowledge must come into each 
language, It is not necessary to 
make Das Kapital available in 
every Indian language, but all 
economic thought should be 
available in each language. . 

In each language we should 
prepare, to begin with, a certain 
number of books dealing with 
every branch of knowledge. 
These books should come under 
two categories : books for the 
general reader and books for the 
scholar. A people fed on know- 
ledge, served in the easily diges- 
tible regional language, will 
demand more and more reading 
material. At that stage com- 
mercial] publishers can be expect- 
ed to come forward and play 
their part, actuated by profit 
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motive. Educational publishers 
may then find it worthwhile to 
bring out Shakespeare, Darwin, 
Marx and everything else that is 
of interest to the scholar in limit- 
ed editions. 

Is the vocabulary of the 
Indian languages rich enough to 
convey all knowledge ? Are they 
capable of reflecting the subtle 
nuances of philosophical writing 
and the precise postulations of 
scientific literature ? Perhaps not. 
Butthe very process of dissemi- 
nation of knowledge through them 
will enrich their vocabularies and 
render them adequate to meet 
every exacting need. They will 
acquire new words from Sans- 
krit, from English, Russian, in 
fact from wherever they are 
available. 

If the scholars in the different 


linguistic regions keep in touch ' 


with one another they can ensure 
uniformity in the adoption of 
new terms, especially technical 
expressions. While a common 
terminology is highly desirable 
it is doubtful if all the invest- 
ment made so far to achieve this 
is justified. That money should 
have gone into the production of 
books, 

Do we have in every linguistic 
group enough scholars to produce 
the books needed to. make our 
languages efficient media of know- 
ledge ? Perhaps not. But every 

-major linguistic group has pro- 


duced scholats in different fields. 
If these scholars do not possess 
the ability to communicate their 
knowledge in their own languages 
it is because they have not made 
the effort. It is time they made 
the effort. 


It is quite possible that our 
best engineering talent cannot 
express himself in Hindi or any 
other regional language. There 
isno harm in his seeking the 
collaboration of a Janguage pro- 
fessor... ji 

It is quite possible that Orissa 
has not produced a competent 
nuclear physicist. There is no 
harm in translating books on 
nuclear physics into Oriya from, 
say, Bengali. 

Where does the Government 
come into all this? It can—and 
should—stimulate the massive 
effort needed to transport all 
knowledge into each Indian 
language. It should, of course. 
not interfere with the scholars’ 
judgment in selecting material. 

Before making investments in 
textbooks the Government should 
make detailed studies to define 
the areas where official support 
is necessary. With over 25 uni- 
versities in the Hindi-speaking 
areas college-level Hindi text- 
books in- many subjects will sell 
in large numbers and private 
publishers will need no assistance 
to take up their publication. 


. The trusts- 





In Assam the number of students 
may be too small to make 
Assamese textbooks commerci- 
ally attractive. Quite obviously, 
every kind of book in 
Assamese may have to be subsi- 
dised, while in Hindi selective 
subsidies will suffice. 

Whatever the textbook require- 
ments, the Government should 
be prepared to assist in the pre- 
paration and publication of other 
works as well. In the initial 
stages, there will not be any 
significant demand for general 
and scholarly works in the 
regional languages. Commercial 
publishers will therefore shy 
away from them, while they will 
be willing to enter the more 
profitable area of textbooks. 

It may be worthwhile to con- 
sider the creation of a book trust 
for every language, preferably in 
association with the universities. 
so formed can be 
charged with the task of produc- 
ing the required reading material. 
The Government  willhave to 
subsidise college and general lib- 
raries to enable them to acquire 
the publications of these trusts. 

. lf the scholars give up their 
irrational prejudice against the 
regional languages and whole- 
heartedly join in the effort to 


enrich them, these languages will , 


become effective and efficient 
media of communications in a 
very short period. 


India’s Language Controversy 


AS 2 major issue the language 
problem appeared first in the 
political arena during the time of 
general elections held under the 
Act of 1935. The main con- 
troversy at that time was between 
Hindi and Urdu as- national 
language though some muffled 
voices were raised in favour of 
one or two other languages like 
Tamil and Bengali, for special 
consideration. In the excitement 
Gandhiji’s desire of making 
Hindustani as the national 
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language was side-tracked. With 
the introduction of provincial 
autonomy in 1937 the question of 
an inter-provinical language came 
to the fore. The decade that 
followed witnessed the fiercest 
controversy over the question. 
But no concrete result came out. 
The Hindi-Urdu controversy died 
down with the partition of India. 

After independence politicians 
became enthusiastic for the re- 
plecement of the language of the 
erstwhile rulers with a suitable 


national language. A substantial 
section acclaimed Hindi as the 
would-be official language of the 
Indian Union. They wanted a 
similar change in the medium of 
instruction in the institutions of 
higher learning also. As a pre- 
liminary step a few books were 
translated into Hindi and many 


.books were written in Hindi. 


But when the initial enthu- 
siasm subsided the linguistic 
Situation showed signs of un- 
expected complexity. This started 
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with the intensification- of the 
hate-Englisli Campaign.. And. per- 
haps, no other problem could 
have aroused so mucb emotion 
and controversy since indepen- 
dence among politicians and 
educationists and evoked more 
contradictory views. from tbe 
people of the various: regions of 
the country. 


Assembly Decision 


Meanwhile; the  Constituent 
Assembly sat down to frame. the 
constitution of India. And: the 
question of the national language 
also:came-for its scrutiny. ‘Sharp 
differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed over the adoptiom of a 
regionallanguage as the national 
language: The opposition: was 
mainly based on the fact that. if a 
regional language was accepted as 
the national language it would 
put the people of other regions 
in built-up disadvantage. How- 
ever, with the barest of majorir 
ties, a. decision. was. arrived at 
that Hindi. written in Devanagari. 
Script should be the “official 
language of the Union’’, and. that 
English. should continue to be 
used for all the purposes. fon 
whieh it was used immediately. 
before independence. 

But the constitution-makers 
did not consider the possibility of 
any future linguistic exclusiveness 
and conflict joining forces with: 
latent regionalism and: fissipario-- 
us tendencies. 

In 1950; when: Hindi. formally 
became the official langnage of 
the Indian Union, people in non- 
Hindi speaking. regions, especially 
in Bengal and the South, register-- 
ed their protest and stated'tbat if 
Hindi replaced English in the all- 
India competitive’ examinations 
for recruitment to the: various 
services, candidates from: non- 
Hindi speaking. regions would be- 
put at a disadvantage. This 
feeling was widespread and deep- 
seated especially in South India. 

After a pause of, a few years 
the language problem began to 
take a new turn. All sorts of 
complications, doubts, fears and: 
suspicions began’ to creep: into-the 
minds of various regions of India. 
Opposition to the fifteen year 
time limit for the switch-over, 
and also to the introduction of 
Hindi as such started gaining mo- 
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mentum among some sections of 
the people? Eminert personali- 
ties.of the country. ircluding law- 
yers, judges; educaticnists, scien- 
tists and other public men, 
irrespective of the region they 
hail from, also stared making 
plea for the: retention of English 


_as.the: Official languege. At. the 


same time: supporters: of Hindi 
also intensified their campaign 
for the introductior of Hindi 
asearly as possible "Thus. two 
Opposite groups wih clear-cut 
objectives were:set in This led 
ta: the appointment. oi the Official 
Language Commissiox in 1955 to 
study the problem. The ~Cam- 
missien submitted. isrepont in 


1956. The controversy once 
again stanted, wits Ominous 
implications. 


Nehru’s Assurance 


In Madras and Celcutta: two- 
language: conventions were held 
in: December 1957 ind March 
1958 respectively. “They were 
attended by. several. prominant 
personalities:of India: The gene- 
ral consensus of  opiniom at 
these conventions: was. that 
Englisli should contince indefini- 
tely as the official language of the 
country:and that the Constitution 
amended to that 
effect. At the same time; the 
advocates of Hindi intensified 
their campaign to. make Hindi 
official language, i possible, 
even before:the expiry of fifteen: 
years: and they put 1265 asthe 
dead line. 

The linguistic reo ganization 
of Statesswas an. impo-tant. land- 
mark in the history of the langu- 
age problem. Contrary ta the 
expectations ofithose who pione- 
ered: it, instead of harmomy it 
resulted in — accentvating. the 
spirit of linguistic rivalry. This 
started‘ undermining tke unity of 
India. Political: pa-ties like 
Dravida Munnetra Lazhakom 
emerged: with the slcgan of a 
separate Dravidastan end gained! 
roots under the aegs. of this 
rivalry. The: new sitvation. de- 
manded:a review of the whole 
language policy. In order to 
maintain the unity of India 
unhampered, many sophisticated 
Indians felt that the ccntinuance 
of English as the lingra franca 
was a necessity. Im India 


English, which was looked: upon 
during the British period as. an 
instrument of imperialism, came 
to be regarded as the vehicle of 
modern knowledge on science, 
technology and! culture. The 
change in the political situation, 
which led to'a- shift in. the-attitude 
of the public towards. English, 
ultimately: paved the: way. for the 
three-language formula. which, 
itis.said, represented: the mini- 
mum measure of agreement bet- 


_ween the’ conflicting views. 


In 1959 Sri Frank Anthony 
introduced a private-member 
resolution in Parliament to in- 
clude English in. the VIIth sche- 
dule of the Constitution. This 
was necessitated. by the hostile 
attitude adopted ‘towards. English 
by the.people in Hindi-speaking 
areas. They believed that. unless 
English was first destrayed,, Hindi 
would not make any headway 
in the non-Hindi speaking areas; 
During the monsoon session of. 
the Parliament in:1959-Jawahar- 
lal Nehru made a. historic.speech 
on national language. On. Aug- 
ust 7, 1959, Jawaharlal. Nehru. as 
Prime Minister, assured. the 
linguistic minorities.that “I would 
have it. (English) as an alterna; 
tive.language as long as. people 
require it and, thé- decision, for 
that L would. leave notto. the 
Hindi-knowing people buf.to the 
non-Hindi knowing. people". 


This statement weathered'the 
storm; The linguistic minori- 
ties and the non-Hindi speaking 
states welcomed :  Nehru's 
declaration and considered that 
his assurance was as valid as 
English wasincluded in the VIIIth 
Schedule of the Constitution, 
But the. administrative blundering 
of some Central Ministries for- 
fieted the confidence that was 
reposed in Nehru’s assurance 
and'a demand was put forward 
for getting a statutory guarantee 
for the assurance. But the champ- 
ions of Hindi today are trying to 
find out the ways and' means to 
scuttle the move and uproot 
English fronr Indian soil. It is 
still not clear whether they have 
bestowed serious thought over 
the consequences of such a step. 


As inthe case of any othes 
British colonies, the English 
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language stepped into Indian 
territory as a language of British 
imperialism. Fora long time it 
was nurtured to fulfil the needs 


of the colonial regime. Many 
of our freedom fighters regarded 
it as an instrument of foreign 
dominance. During the time of 
the freedom struggle Mahatma 
Gandhi also spoke against 
English. But today we have to 
assess his statements in the back- 
ground ofthe freedom struggle. 
Gandhiji started — anti-English 
campaign asa strategy to streng- 
then the nationalist movement. 
If we examine some of" his state- 
ments in those days it is evident 
that he modelled his criticism 
against 
reservations. In 1921 Gandhiji 
wrote, “English is a language of 
international discourse, itis a 
language of diplomacy and it 
contains rich literautre, 


Chagla's Observation 


The Eighth Schedule of the 
Indian Constitution enumerates 
various important .languages 
recognised in India. Even a 
dead languagé like Sanskrit has 
found a place in that Schedule, 
but not English. The Schedule 
does not mention names of seve- 
ral other languages and those 
spoken by primitives and tribals. 
But while speaking over the 
private member resOlution moved 
by Sri Frank Anthony in Parlia- 
ment, Jawaharlal Nehru made it 
explicitly clear that non-inclusion 
ofan existing language in the 


' Eighth Schedule did not mean 


that it ceased to be India's 
national language. 

About this period Sri M.C. 
Chagla as the Chief Justice of 
Bombay High Court observed 
that in the constitutional sense 
‘English is as much an Indian 
language today, as much re- 
cognised by the Constitution and 


: as much entitled to protection as 


any other language spoken by 
any other section or community 
in this country". The meaning 
of Nehru's statement as well as 
Sri Chagla's judgement was that 
English should be regarded as a 
national 


]t was at this time Jawaharlal 


Nehru gave its pledge that 
English would continue indefini- 
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English with much’ 


language, though not. 
incorporated in the Constitution. 


tely for all practica! purposes as a 
parallel official language and that 
Hindi would not be forced on 
non-Hindi speaking people 
against their will. The assur- 
ance had almost thesame effect 
that the passing of Sri Anthony's 
Resolution would have had. The 
present demand for constitutional 
guarantee came up because some 
quarters in the adminisiration 
began to give scant respect to those 
assurances. 

Looking into the constitu- 
tional provision making Hindi as 
the official language of the Indian 
Union, one can see that the 
provision has been much watered 
down in the face of the volume 
of opposition to the adoption of 
Hindi as the official language, 
particularly, from the non-Hindi 
speaking areas, The Constituent 
Assembly passed this provision in 
an atmosphere when the country 
was riding a crest of enthusiasm 
which came in the way of their 
seeing the inherent difficulties. The 
article declared Hindi as the offi- 
cial language but did not state 
how this article should be enfor- 
ced in the states and what should 
be its status there. One has to 
suspect whether this provision 
will meet the fate of the prohibi- 
tion law of the United States, 
The day on which the Official Lan- 
guage Commission was constitut- 
ed to make recommendations the 
issue was reopened and the pro- 
vision in the Constitution out- 
lived it utility. 


Government's View 


And that made the way clear 
to review the linguistic policy of 
the Government of India in view 
of the practical difficulties invol- 
ved in implementing the constitu- 
tional provision. It is pertinent 
to note here an observation made 
by the Official Language Commis- 
sion, which said, *English is one 
of the foremost languages in the 
world today. In 
bodies and conferences, English 
has in the last ten years shot 
ahead of other languages which 
previously used to share the field 
along with it, and now English is 
unquestionably the foremost 
medium of international commu- 
nication. In many countries of 
the world, English is being used 
as the first or compulsory second 


international 





language in the educational 
system. . For instance, knowledge 
in respect of scientific advances 
and discoveries is on the whole 
more quickly available in the 
English language than in any 
other, and it is becoming neces- 
sary for scientists and technicians 
working in various fields in the 
different countries to ^ know 
English in order to keep pace 
with the advances of research in 
their respective departments of 
study. Wein India happen to 
have a considerable measure of 
linguistic competence in - the 
English language developed over 
a period of a couple of centuries 
of British rule, and it would be 
wantonly foolish to throw away 
this language”. (Report p. 33) 


In this connection it may also 
be metioned that the Constitu- 
tion provides for minority pro- 
tection too, This sacred pro- 
vision, which demonstrates the 
democratic character of our 
Constitution should not be ignor- 
ed. Since Anglo-Indians are 
recognised as a minority, their 
mother tongue—English—also 
should be given the status of an 
Indian language and also must 
be given the protection entitled 
to other national languages. 


People who ‘are opposing the 
continuance of English as official 
or link language always quote 
figures—right or wrong—to justi- 
fy their stand. Inflated figures 
are often given even by responsi- 
ble persons. 
in order to justify his stand to 
introduce Hindi as the official 
language stated that more than 
50 per cent of the population 
transact in Hindi. In the mean- 
time they give deflated figures 
with regard to English. Itis a 
fact that among the Indian langu- 
eges, Hindi is spoken by the 
largest number. But there is 
some difficulty to get the exact 
number of people who speak this 
language. Even official docu- 
ments cannot be treated as a 
reliable source since these were 
subjected to substantial distor- 
tion. 
figure of those who speak of 
Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani and 
Punjabi altogether: and give a 
percentage round about 40. 


(To be Continued) 
MAINSTREAM 


Sri Morarji Desai, - 


Usually they give a total’ 


Freedom Comes to Aden 


T2 People's Republic of South 

Yemen is celebrating its 
independence this week in the 
background of multifarious diffi- 
culties at the political, economic 
and military level. 

Since 1963, contemporaneous- 
ly with the appointment of a UN 
Special Committee on Aden, a 
number of political groupings 
appeared on the scene, of which 
FLOSY (Front for the Liberation 
of South Yemen) and NLF 
(National Liberation Front) are 
the main survivors. For the last 
four years, these two organisa- 
tions have united, separated and 
merged on several occasions, The 
British Government attempted to 
federate all the political elements 
including three neighbouring 
Sultanates under one umbrella. 
The new Republic is a confedera- 
tion of twenty-five principalities, 
Sultanates, and Emirates with a 
population of about two million. 
South Yemen is one of the series 
of independent countries emerging 
out of the colonial era with the 
traditional legacy of internecine 
hostilities. One cannot think of 
a single country under British 
rule which did not encounter the 
same problem On the eve of 
independence, When one reads 
about the orderly withdrawal of 
British troops from Aden, one 
cannot but reflect on the disorder 
they leave behind. 

The pattern has been repeated 
over and over in the last two 
decades since India got indepen- 
dence. The ex-colony is bestow- 
ed with the same endowment of 
two rival parties waiting to go to 
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battle with one anothe. FLOSY 
and NLF are no exception. 

FLOSY is commit ed to arm- 
ed struggle until ‘immediate and 
unconditional indepeadence" is 
achieved, thereby signi ying that it 
is the only representatve .of the 
people of South Yemea. FLOSY 
considers NLF ‘British backed’, 
while NLF accuses FLOSY of 
violating ceasefire agreements in 
Aden and conspiring :o liquidate 
the revolutionary forces. 

The NLFhas named FLOSY 


' as ‘bourgeois’ and *im»erialist', a 


movement aimed at subverting 
the revolution through the agency 
of the United Kinzdom, the 
Sheikhs and the CIA. The 
experts say that before NLF and 
FLOSY finally separated in Cairo 
last September, their différence 
of approach towards indepen- 
dence was not serious. The only 
distinction was that FLOSY lean- 
eda bit more heavil? tcwards 
Nasser. Now, as South Yemen 
becomes the twenty-first member 
of the Arab League, its foreign 
policy appears to be b:sed on the 
assumption that “the cnemies of 
the Arab people are its enemies." 

This point was male empha- 
tically by Qahtan EI fha’abi, the 
Secretary- General of NLF, who is 
now the President of tre Repub- 
lic of South Yemen. uring the 
negotiations with Britein on the 
transfer of power, he a»peared to 


bé uncompromising on basic 


national aims. Although the 
talks were held in YMCA in 
Geneva, he gave a brief press 
Couference in the Palais des 
Nations. The choice of the 


place was significant considering 
the UN had just released its 
report of the Special Mission on 
Aden. The information Office of 
the UN a day before the talks . 
began was uncertain about where 
they would take place. 

The Press Conference of 
Qahtan Sha'abi would be long 
remembered as one ofthe few 
conferences held under the roof 
of the United Nations, where the 
vocabalary was most difinitely an- 
ti-imperialistic. In fact, the corres- 
pondents, who are usedto soft 
and non-committed tone of UN 
press conferences were prone to 
regard Qahtan Sha’abi’s con- 
ference as ‘aggressive’. In a 
dramatic statement, delivered 
in Arabic (though he speaks 
perfect English), the President 
of South Yemen said that the 
British had exploited his country 
for over 130 years for their own 
benefit, leaving nothing but 
destruction and backwardness. 
Repeatedly he attacked the 
British press ` for publishing 
‘slanderous attacks’’ against the 
Republic and its leaders. The’ 
tense British correspondents were 
hard put to ask any questions and 
contented themselves with 
enquiring about the colour of the 
flag of the new Republic. 

From the reading of the UN 
Special Mission Report, -it is 
quite clear that Britain attempted 
toretaina foothold on the off- 
shore island of Perim; which has 
a population of about 150. A 
proposal was made to the UN. 
Secretary-General that a perma- 
nent international administra- 
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tion beestablished there. Perim 
lies at a vital strategic position in 
the straits of Babel Mandem at 
the entrance to the Red Sea. Bri- 
tain fears that like Suez Canal it 
can be closed inthe event of 
hostilities, especially if the main- 
land government is anti-British. 
But the 13 Arab League States 
stated in a letter to the UN that 
Perim was an integral part of the 
Yemen Republic, The UN report 
states that the three offshore 
islands, Perim, Kuria Muria and 
Kamaran, were an integral part 
of the territory and that the Bri- 
tish prososal ‘contradicted’ United 
Nations’ resolution. The report 
isa lengthy document of the 
three-member UN Mission which 
spent eight months collecting 
` material and interviewing the 
various representatives of the 
‘national :groupings’. To under- 
stand recent events in Aden, this 


would remain as one of the basic 
sources of information. 

There is much talk about the 
economic difficulties of the New 
Republic and no doubt the diffi- 
cullies are immense. Like all 
developing countries, it needs 
financial resources to start on 
the road to economic indepen- 
dence. The British Government 
had offered 60 million dollars as 
aid, about one-sixth of which was 
to be used for military purposes. 
It was on this point that the nego- 
tiations between the British and 
the NLF almost came to an im- 
passe. The joint ‘communique 
which was finally issued after 
strenuous -debate by the two 
delegations agreed on continuing 
existing aid to military and civil 
establishments for another six 
months. The detailed ‘allocation 
ofthe aid are to be :discussed 
later. i 


- * 


Whatis interesting, however, 
is that Qahtan Sha'abi does not 
consider this aid as a  god-sent 
gift for which the Young Repub- 
lic should be thankful to the 
donors. His language, which is 
reminiscent of Nasser in the early 
fifties, is simple. The prospective 
aid is only a “partial compensa- 
tion" for the free use of Port 
Aden which Britain enjoyed for 
over a century. The British 
Government must pay compen- 
sation for having exploited the 
Yemen people and leaving them 
in.a state of backwardness. 

British would liketo use this 
issue of aid to put pressure on' 
Qahtan Sha'abi to establish a 
military mission there. It is un- 
likely that she-would succeed. No 
wonder, the British press calls 
Qatan Sha’abi and his collea- 
gues “‘face-less men”. 


Settlement in West Asia 


AFrgR more than five months 
X of Israeli aggression the Secu- 
rity Council unanimously adopted 
a British resolution on November, 
22, 1967 affirming the ‘establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace’ 
in West.Asia in fulfilment of the 
Charter principles. It calls for 
the withdrawal of Israeli armed 
forces from territories .occupied 
in the recent conflict and the 
termination — of  belligerency. 
It further affirms ‘the necessity 
of guaranteeing freedom of navi- 
gation through international 
waterways in the area, for a just 
settlement of the refugee problem 


and fot guaranteeing the terri- - 


torial inviolability and political 
independence of every state in 


‘the area through measures inclu- 
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ding the establishment of demili- 
tarized zones. 

Gunner Jarring, a Swedish 
diplomat and keen observer of 
long standing of Arab affairs has 
been selected as UN Special 
Representative to proceed to 
West Asia to establish and main- 
tain contacts with the states 
concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to 
achieve a peacefül and accepted 


settlement in accordance with the 


provisions and principles given in 
the resolution. 


Though no time-limit is 
specified in the resolution for the 
withdrawal of the Israeli-occupy- 
ing forces, yet ‘one should not 
feel pessimistic ‘about 3t if it is 
otherwise weloomed by the parties 
involved and an-atmosphere-could 
be created to undertake the steps 
to work for a just settlement. 
Undoubtedly, for the present, the 
stand taken by Israel and the 
Arabs as well as ‘by the'super 


powers, however, cannot be re- 
garded as congenial for a healthy 
approach to resolve the West 
Asian crisis. f 


Israelin the wake ofits occu- 
pation-of Arab territory demands 
that if peace is to be restored in 
the area, the Arab states must 
have negotiations — face-to-face 
with it. ‘Its watch-word is mot 
to accept the status quo prevail- 
ing on June 4, 1967. On the 
contrary, Israel insists that it 
miust be recognized officially by 
the Arabs ; Jerusalem, the Gaza 
strip and the Golan heights 
should be allowed to be retained 
by it ; fhe west 'bank of Jordan 
river and the Sinai peninsula 
‘should be converted into -demili- 
tarized zone ; a legal guarantee 
allowing its shipping through 
the Suez canal and other water- 
"ways ‘passing through the Arab 
world must ‘be provided. More- 
over, Israel insists that the Arab 
states should end their state of 
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belligerency. Therefore the 
Couneil resolution in the words 
of Israeli Information Minister 
*does not affect the basic policy 
of the Israel. government adopted 
after the six-day war....to hold 
all the positions vital to our secu- 
rity." 

On the other side, the Arabs 
have expressed their determination 
to eliminate the consequences of 
the Israel aggression. Though 
militarily crippled, they are not 
ready to negotiate with Israel, 


who, they believe, wants to use. 


its military aggression to humi- 
liate them diplomatically. Hence, 


` President Nasser while expressing 


his preparedness to consider the 
resolution, has made it explicitly 
clear that Israel must withdraw 
from the occupied territory—this 
is not a point for negotiation. 


Realities of Arab Israel War 


It is reasonably argued that 
any settlement if based on West- 
ern Europe’s nineteenth century 
imperial expansionism cannot be 
stable and permanent in view of 
the sensitiveness and determina- 
tion of the resurgent Arab 
nationalism over the issue. For 
Israel, its readiness to talk only 
from a position of strength does 
not appear sound in an age of 
emerging nationalism and this 
may ultimately prove disastrous 
for itself. After all, it cannot 
live foreover as a state in West 
Asia surrounded by a vast Arab 
population to whom it has sup- 
pressed thrice without making up 
with them eventually. If the 
basic aim of Israel to make 
itself secure without future fight- 
Ing, it must see the realities for 
itself.. David Daiches, an intel- 
lectual, who claims to have 
been brought up in a strongly 
Zionist atmosphere, believes that 
“Arab have suffered injustice at 
Jewish hands and that in the past 
Jews have been too hesitant to 
admit this. They should admit 
that the problem of Arab refugees 
isareal one, which Israel must 
take initiative in solving.” 
(Encounter, Spring, 1967). Thus, 
in its long-term objectives, it 
will be desirable for Israel to 
come to the root cause of the 
conflict. It should not be led 
away in a-state ot intoxication 
by. what its supporters advocate. 
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Its denial to itself of uaderstand- 
ing and recognizing -he rights 
of the Arabs will only irtensify the 
determination of the Arabs to 
seek revenge sooner or later. 
As for the United States, its 
main emphasis is on 2n over-all 
settlement and support to Israel 
for ‘face-to-face’ talk with the 
Arabs, if necessary, with the help 
of a third disintereced party. 
Indication is that the L S empha- 
sis is on ‘political timing’. 
After, twenty years o. combat 
and tension in the arez, it thinks 
that here and nowa moment of 
opportunity has come to resolve 
the long-standing ^ A-ab-Israeli 
conflict. On the otker hand, 
the Arabs argue tha the US 
wants them to have nezotiations 
when Israel isin a coramanding 
position to dictate term . There- 
fore, they regard the LS as pro- 
Israel. 

Tt is, however, fel: in some 
quarters that the US is not very 
serious about an  zmmediate 
settlement if it cannot scure one 
onits own terms, The purpose 
of the US alongwith pro-West 
Arab states was to heck the 
spread of radical Arab national- 
ism spear-headed by Nasser in 
the Arab world in general and 
the Arabian peninsula in parti- 
cular. It was also ‘eared by 
them that the emergerce of Re- 
publican Government ia Yemen 
threatened, sooner or later, to 
dislodge the West’s control of 
Arab 1esources, Strateg cally, the 
area falling under the :ontrol of 
these forces would crea:.-«ompli- 
cations for the, West in its global 
military network, In th. s context 
the geographic imporance of 
South Arabia and th Persian 
Gulf has perhaps ben taken 
very much into consideration. 


Effect on Yemen 


The aftermath of the six-day 
war has shown that ths military 
support of the United Arab Re- 
public for the Republicen Yemen 
has been eliminated. Under. the 
Khartoum decision, the Repub- 
licans and the Royaliss are to 
come to terms and thus the pos- 
sibility of the spread of radical 
Arab nationalism rapidl- in the 
adjoining areas has, thcugh not 
eliminated altogether, be n put to 
distant time. 


—— 


Secondly, the Front forthe 
Liberation of Occupied South 
Yemen known to be pro-UAR 
has been for the time being, pre- 
sented from inheriting political 
power in Southern Arabia. The 
rival organization the National 
Liberation Front has become the 
sole successor to the newly-inde- 
pendent  Rapublic of South 
Yemen. 


Set-back to Arab Nationalism 
And finally, the Persian Gulf 


.States have been made to keep 


out for some time from participa- 
tion in the Arab struggle for sover- 
eignty. Thus the Israeli aggression 
inasense has adequately served 
the West's interests. The set- 
back to the Arab radical nation- 
alism is severe. At the same 
time it is a big; achievement for 
the US who, in fact, had been 
irying for this for many years 
either under the Dullesian system 
of alliances or otherwise. 

Now, if the US favours a 
solution of the West Asian crisis 
on 1956-57 pattern, it would 
again keep to boost up Nasser in 
the Arab world. This is the 
problem before the US policy- 
makers: It under no circum- 
stances likes to let Nasser have 
a ‘political victory’. 

Against this backdrop, one 
should view the pro-Israel policy 
of the US. How far this policy 
had been successful in the past is 
well known. It has in fact helped 
to push the Arab nations into the 
lap of Soviet Union, which, in 
turn, has encouraged nationalism 
without seeking to assert its 
control over it. It was therefore 
the Soviet Union and the Arab 
nationalism which in the 
past made the US policy in- 
effective in the region. And 
the same still holds good. 
It is high time for Washington to 
recognize—keeping in view the 
goodwill of the Arabs which it 
earned soon after participating in 
getting the Israeli agression vacat- 
ed in 1956-57—that the indepen- 
dence and unity of the Arabs are 
not necessarily a threat to the 
West. Once this is given due 
recognition in Washington there 


` seems no reason why the US 


cannot adopt a correct posture 
with regard to its interests in | 
West Asia vis-a-vis the solution to 


sa a2 


s supporting the’ Arabs 


the recent conflict. 

. The Soviet Union, .on the 
“other hand, stands committed to 
in their 
just cause: Undoubtedly the 
Arabs are the oppressed ‘party. 
` They are.in need of reconstruc- 
tion since the war shattered their 
economy. If.the US cooperates . 
with the Soviet Union to find out 
a just settlement acceptable both 
to the Arabs and Israel, it would 


not only unburden itself from the- 





- There is no-doubt that when 
the new Planning Commission 
comes to'grip with problems in 
the centra] sphere which are 
even far more ‘fundamental—be 
they concerning resource-raising, 
reorganisation of the industrial 
and financial structure and the 
issue .of foreign aid in the scheme 
‘of planning—Prof Gadgil 


radical proposals that 
come up. 


might 


The manner in which even the 
10-point programme drawn up 
by the Congress ‘party itself, 
including bank nationalisation 
and abolition of ‘privy purses, 
has been’ scuttled, is both re- 
vealing and instructive in this 
context. The way monopoly in 
industry has been allowed to 
grow and become powerful, even 


` while a smokescreen of socialistic 


talk has been kept up-all the 


' time cari not be ignored. 


The issue that has really been 


l -emphasised by the latest NDC : 


session is the pull and influence 
of vested interests im all sectors 
of economy. -and atall levels of 
our political and, government 
structure. "If at the Central level 
Big Business and the monopolists 
are able to get away with what 
they seek, the landlord and the 
rich peasant impose their will at 
the State level. 


. 2A 


"the outcome 


will ` 
' run into still bigger resistance to 


n for 
: narrow party and power ends, 
| the capacity of ‘the political 
leadership to undertake develop- 


In the gren 


cold warin West Asia, but would 


„also earn the due recognition of its. 


own interests in the Arab world. 
Moreover, such a - settlement 
can indeed prove stable. On the 


contrary, any settlement in dis-^ 


regard or justice and : righteous- 
ness may only fan fresh flames of 
~ Arab resistance. This is the time 
when due weight, 
just cause may prove -to the more 
realistic politics. 


If the parties. involved in the 


* 
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is frustration and 
distortion of all attempts at 
planning and development. This 
has always been true since the 
experiment in planned develop- 
ment was launched. It has be- 
come more -true in the present 
time when not only the economic 


_ situation has become more diffi- ' 


cult and full of strains but also 
the political leadership has be- 
come weaker. and more vulner- 


able to pressures of the vested ' 
- interests, 


Caught in a vicious tussle ` 


power and working for 


mental effort would -seem to be 
now totally-lost. How far Dr 


Gadgil’s hope that bis “power > 


of education, the only power he 
has” and his intention at every 
important turm in’ economic 
policy and plan making to take 
the public at large into confi- 
dence and bring public opinion 
to bear weight on the political 
leadership in policy making, is 
realistic would be difficult to 
understand in the prevailing poli- 
tical circumstances. 


- In her address to the NDC, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
allowed herself a very candid 
and revealing statement to make. 
She said that the Government 


given to their 


k x NX "u 
West Asian crisis, directly or in- 
directly, realize the need of the 


hour an atmosphere could be . 


built up-for laying the founda- 
tions of such a. settlement. The 


details can, however, be left to` 


those who are experts in the art 
of diplomacy. 


lution unanimously adopted by. 
the UN has come, and now.the' 
need is for forging "healthy coope- 
ration of one and al; " 


policies were balting; 
mising and wholly inadequate 
because, may" be, the leadership. 
was not confident of its capacity 
to carry the people with it. This 


_ was undroubtedly a signifiant ad- - 


mission of weakness and help-: 
lessness though it was probably 
not intended to. bé so. on her. 
part, This is wbat- was fully - 


confirmed by, the proceedins. gi 
the NDC. 


—B.M. . 
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à CENTRE-STATE FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


1 
to prevail". All such amendments to the existing 
tax structure which will have direct or even indirect 
impact on the resources transferred to the States 
should be discussed in the Centre-State Binancial 
Council. 

23. Às mentioned earlier, there are certain duties 
and taxes which are levied and collected by the 
Government of India but assigned to the States under 
Article 269. It is matter for investigation as to what 
extent the tax sources indicated in this article have 
been exploited. The power to levy the tax vests with 
the Central Government while the entire proceeds 
go to the States. Naturally the Centre may not be 
much interested in utilising these sources. As a mat- 
ter of fact, several States had brought to the notice 
of the Finance Commissions that the tax sources 
mentioned in article 269 have been very inadequately 
exploited till now. Such a situation would not have 
arisen if there had been a forum like the Centre- 
State Council wherein the States could raise such 
matters. 

24. Article 271 empowers the Union Government 
to increase any of the duties or taxes referred to in 
Articles 269 and 270 by a surcharge for the purposes 
of the Union. The whole proceeds of such sur- 
charges go to the Government of India. In pur- 
suance to this provision, surcharges have been levied 
on the income-tax. There is the risk inherent in this 
provision that the Union Government may be inclined 
to raise the surcharges instead of the basic rates. 
The possibility of the Union Government resorting 
to the device of reducing the basic rates to levy sur- 
charges for its own use cannot also be ruled out. It 
has to be ensured that the levy of surcharge is made 
seldom, if ever, and that too, without making in- 
roads into the divisible pool of resources. This is 
also a matter which will appropriately come within 
the purview of a Centre-State Council. 

^ 25. Once the practice of regular consultations is 
established, it will tend to cover a growing area of 
common financial interest not confined to tax-sharing 
but extending to co-ordination of policies and proce- 
dures relating to financial matters. In fact the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Commission pointed out even a decade 
ago the need for co-ordinating the financial policies 
and procedures of the Union and the States. 


Co-ordination of Public Borrowing Programme 


26. Public loans are raised year after year by the 
Union and State Governments for financing the Plan. 


` Articles 292 and 293 of the Constitution contain pro- 


visions to regulate borrowings. .The Union Govern- 
ment and the State Governments.can borrow only 
within the limits fixed by Parliament or the State 
Legislatures as the case may be. But no such limits 
appear to have been prescribed so far, either by Parlia- 
ment or by the State Legislatures. The States are 
prohibited from raising loans from foreign countries 
over which the Union Government has exclusive 
jurisdiction. There is again another important 
restriction to the States’ borrowings. They have to 
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obta:n the consent of the Government of India for 

‘raising loans “‘if there is still outstanding any part of 
a loan which has been made to the State by the Govern- 
ment of India". As all States have drawn loans from 
the ‘Sovernment of India, the position is that the 
consent of the Government-of India has to be taken 
ever~ time the State floats loans. Such a restriction 
does not exist in other federations like the USA 
or Canada where the States (Provinces) enjoy indepen- 
dent borrowing | powers. 

ZI. The programme of raising loans from the 
pubic is for the Government of India to go to the 
mar <et first and to siphon off the bulk of the investible 
funcs. The States are then "advised" to enter the 
field The amounts as well as the terms and con- 
diticns of the loans are determined for all practical 
purposes by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Reserve Bank. The terms of the loans are 
fourd to vary even among the States. Some of them 
are "advised" to offer slightly more attractive terms, 
lest their Joans should not get the required support 


from: the public. These variations in the terms and con-, 


diticns of the loans, however, give rise to a feeling 
amoag the public that certain States are financially 
weacer than the others. Such a reflection on the 
cred t-worthiness of some of the States is unwarran- 
ted, particularly in the context of National Planning 
aim'd at the removal of regional disparities. The 
object of public borrowings is to harness the avail- 
able resources in the country and utilise them for our 
Devzlopment Projects. It is irrational, if not im- 
moral, to insist that the weaker States have to pay 
a penalty for their backwardness by raising loans on 
less advantageous terms. ^ 

28. The biggest support for the loans has to come 
from public sector institutions like the Life Insurance 
Cor»oration and the State Bank of India, and it is 
obv ous that the Central Government can influence 
the investment policy of these institutions. By its 
moretary and economic policies it practically controls 
the forces operating in the money market. This 
expains why the Central Government is able to 
bor-ow on more favourable terms than the States. 
Agzin States like Gujarat , Maharashtra, West Bengal 
and Madras are able to float large sized loans without 
mu: h difficulty because the leading business centres 
in .ndia are in their territories. Thus the strong 
gets stronger financially. The objective of reduc- 
ing regional disparities gets defeated to this extent. 

29, In the conditions existing in this country it is 
higily essential to evolve a national policy in the 
marter of raising loans. The experience now is that 
the Planning Commission over-estimates the amounts 


to te raised by way of loans by each State at the time . 


of assessing the State’s resources for the quinquen- 
nium covered by each Five Year Plan. In fact, the 
Reserve Bank of India which ‘advises’ the State 
Go ‘ernments, does not, perhaps rightly too, evince 
as nuch optimism as the Planning Commission when 
sugzesting the amount of loans to be floated by the 
Sta.es. Thus it is found that in actual practice States 
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like Kerala find it very difficult to achieve these tar- 
gets, with the result that there have been inevitable 
shortfalls, Other States which are in a more favour- 
able position easily raise loans as targeted but they 
could have raised much larger amounts had they been 
required to do so. Inthe result there is a net short- 
fall in the total volume of borrowings of the States. 
The loan programmes of the Centre and the States 
Should therefore, be fixed after mutual consultations 
and each State should be assisted to exploit its capa- 
city to raise loans to the full. It is worthwhile to 
discuss these questions in the Centre-State Council 
so that a useful national policy is evolved. 


Central Loans To the States 


30. The bulk of the Central assistance for the 
Plans is released in the form of loans. Not all the 
loans received from the Centre are utilised for re- 
munerative purposes. Loans are received for a 
large number of unproductive schemes, some of them 
even relating to education, health and other social 
services. "Though the expenditure on social services 
and other unproductive schemes is vitally important 
from the point of building up an intra-structure for 
development, the fact remains that it does not yield 
direct returns to the exchequer and provide the where- 
withal for liquidating the debts incurred. The inter- 
est liability alone absorbs a substantial portion of the 
current revenues of the States while the repayments 
cause a heavy burden on the overall resources. The 
following table shows the increase in the debt liabi- 
lities of the States on account of Centralloans. The 
figures indicate the outstanding balance under Central 
loans at the end of the years concerned. 


Year (Rs. in crores) 
1950—51 196 
1955—56 '819 
1960—61 1910 
1965—66 3970 
1967—68 (estimate) 5078 


(Source: Explanatory Memorandum on the Central 
Budget 1967-68) 


Moreover, somé of the programmes ,in the social 
services sector which are financed by loans are con- 
tinuing programmes with the result that once start- 
ed, they have to be maintained. Thus apart from the 
liability to repay amounts, the expenditure on main- 
tenance development also falls on the State. Thus 
the policy of loaning funds for such programmes cuts 
the State’s resources in both ways. 

31. If the increasing developmental expenditure 
is not to remain a dead weight on the States’ finances 
it is necessary to streamline the policies in regard to 
loan finance. A reasonable principle would be that 
Central assistance to non-remunerative and non-pro- 
ductive schemes ‘should as far as possible be in the 
shape of grants and that loans should be given to the 
States only for productive purpose. To take an ins- 
tance, the Centre is now giving loans to the Kerala 
State for anti-sea erosion works. Beyond the pro- 
tection of the territory of India, such works do not 
create any new assets yielding returns to the State. 
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Central assistance in the form of loan merely pledges 
the future resources of the State. Even in the case of 
loans utilised for productive purposes, repayments 
should start only after the projects start yielding 
returns. At present the loans for Power development 
have to be repaid long before the State Electricity 
Board to whom the loans have been passed on is able 
to make repayments. 

32. Further the Central loans bear interest from 
the dates on which they are drawn by the States. Jt 
will take time to get any dividends even if these loans 
are invested in productive enterprises. In the mean- 
while the State has to meet the interest liability every 
year. Such interest liability has necessarily to be 
met out of additional interest-bearing loans from the 
Centre, As stated by the third Finance Commission, 
this not only leads to over-capitalisation of the proj- 
ects but also makes these additional loans attract 
compound interest levies. It is a matter for considera- 
tion whether a period of moratorium for payments 
relating to the principal and interest of such loans 
may not be fixed, depending on the character and 
scope of each productive project. We understand 
that similar concessions are allowed by the World 
Bank while giving loans for projects. 


Pattern of Central Assistance for The Plan 


33. The patterns of Central assistance for the 
Plan should be reviewed. There are certain com- 
ponents in the States’ plan which are of national 
importance. Power development, flood control, 
major irrigation projects, agricultural development and 
family planning have for obvious reasons inter-State 
importance and are vital for the development of 
national economy. Assistance. for such sectors of 
development may be specifically earmarked and may . 
be governed by strict conditions regarding their utili- 
sation, The State Governments should, however, 
have the freedom of deciding priorities among the 
individual schemes in each sector. In other words, 
the Central assistance for each such sector should be 
related to the targets achieved for the sector as a 
whole and not ‘tied’ to each individual scheme. 

34, In sectors relating to social services like edu- 
cation and health, the States should have uninhibited 
freedom in developing them according to their own. 
ideas and with due regard to the local needs. The 
Central assistance should be related to the overall 
outlay on “Social services". In our enthusiasm for 
accelerating development, it should not be forgotten 
that we have chosen a federal type of Government 
so that each region may develop itself according to 
its own genius. Within the broad cbjectives of the. 
National Plan, the States should be able to formulate 
schemes and implement them without the imprimatur 
of the Central Ministries. Fifteen years of Planning 
has created an increasing upsurge towards centralisa- 
tion which is not in keeping with the spirit of the 
Constitution. It is high time to reverse this trend 
in the interests of fostering proper Union-State rela- 
tions. : * 

35. There should be a selective approach in break- 
ing up the total Central assistance into grants and 
loans. At present the grant-loan ratio of assistance 
applicable for a particular project or scheme is the 
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same for all the States. A constant ratio grant tends 
to aggravate inter-State inequalities. The grant 
portion of the Central assistance should be fixed at 


higher levels in the case of weaker States. In fact a >` 


variable ratio technique was in force in 1948 in the 
allocation of G.M.F. grants. While certain States 
were given grants equivalent to 663 per cent of the 
expenditure under the Grow More Food scheme, 
the other States were given only 50 per cent of the 
expenditure as grants. In à similar manner it is 
necessary to vary the grant loan ratio of Central 
assistance as between different States, taking into 
account their relative financial position. The data 
collected by the permanent Finance Commission and 
the recommendations of the Commission could help 
in determining the pattern. Such a practice is in 
vogue in the U.S.A. 


Priorities in The Plan 


36. The States have to depend on Central assis- 
tance for Plan in order to undertake economic develop- 
ment. The pace of economic development in the 
States depends largely on the quantum of Central 
assistance that could be made available to them. In 
other words, much depends on the allocation of re- 
sources of the Centre for financing Central and State 
sectors of the Plan. It may become necessary to 
scrutinise carefully the Plan programmes and priori- 
ties including the schemes in the Central sector. If, 
by allocating more resources to the State sector, 
greater benefits could be derived in a shorter period, 
there should be no hesitation in allocating more 
resources to the State sector with a view to.helping 
the States in undertaking such programmes. Even 
in regard to schemes of national importance, the 
comparative advantages in taking up a national pro- 
jectand in helping different States for taking up smaller 
schemes yielding quicker results should be examined. 
In the context of the present inflationary economy, 
there is no doubt that quick-yielding schemes should 
receive greater attention, without a rigid adherence 
to the distinction between State and the Central 
sectors. If this were done, it is possible to complete 
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Communications 


CONGRESS AND RUSSIAN REVOLUTICN 


Pandit Malaviya was not the 
President of Calcu ta Congress 


N the article—“Festival of 
Freedom” written by Nagar- 


tLe major irrigation projects, power' programmes 
aad such other agricultural programmes as are essen- 
til for speeding up economic growth. 


Conclusion 


37. Only certain aspects of Federal-State financial . 
rations have been touched upon in this Memoran- 
dum. A decade and a half have gone by since the 
Irdian Constitution has been promulgated and it is , 
now time for us to assess the working of the Consti- 
tutional provisions concerning the financial relations 
b: tween the Union and the States. Four Finance 
Commissions have been set up during this period to 
recommend devclution of resources from the Centre 
tc the States. A Planning Commission has been 
ccnstituted shortly after.the Constitution came into 
farce, to formulate Plans for economic development. 
Tais Commission on whom fell the task of assessing 
tke financial resources of the country has been con- 
tinuously exercising itself over the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Central and State Governments. - 
New trends have emerged in Union and State finances, 
inthecontextofPlanning. Inthe process of mopping 
ur the available resources and implementing the 
netional Plan on the centralised directions of the 
Phnning Commission, the fiscal autonomy of the 
States has been slowly abridged. We have made 
suzgestions here in regard to certain correctives to be 
applied to this situation. Some of them do necessi- 
ta. e amendments to the provisions of the Constitution. 
Several leading economists in the country have ex-. 
pressed the need for establishing a new base for Union- 
Stute financial relations, taking into account the 
emerging trends in our economy. The last three 
Fiaance Commissions have also recognised the need 
fo a new approach to this question. We would 
strongly urge that a special Commission consisting , 
of eminent experts in the field should be set -up to 
coasider these and other related matters and to make 
re ommendations on the Constitutional amendments 
to be made to embody a new scheme of devolution 
of resources to the States in conformity with. the 
present needs. 


of a Russian Republic in Europe 
and Asia, have all entirely chang- 
ed the conditions before existing 
in India. Across Asia, beyond 
the Himalayas, stretch free and 
self-ruling nations. India no lon- 
ger sees as her Asian neighbours 
the huge domains of a Czar.... 
and compares her conditions 
under British rule with those of 


jun (Mainstream, November 4, 
1967) a factual errer which has 
crept in, needs correcting. 

On page 12, the article runs as 
follows: “At the session of the 
Indian National Congress in 
December 1917—the very first 
to be held after the Russian Revo- 
lution—Pandit Madan Malaviya 
in his presidential address, war- 
ned that.. m.” etc. 
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held just after the Russian Revo- 
lution in the Christmas holiday, 
1917. Smt Annie Beasant was 


' the President of that session. In 


her presidential spee-h on Decem- 
ber 26, 1917, Smt Beasdnt hailed 
thé Russian Revoluron as a new 
factor contributing te the awaken- 
ing of Asia, The rel: vant portion 
runs as follows: **. . —. the Russian 
Revolution and the »ossible rise 


their subject populations. British , 
rule profited by the comparison ^ 
at least until 1905, when the great - 
period of repression, set in. But 
in future, unless India wins self- 
government, she will look envio- 
usly at her self-governing neigh- 
bours and the contrast will inten- 
sify her unrest." * 

Calcutta —Panchanan Saha 
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Do You Know ? 
THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


holds the FIRST PLACE in per capita World's Book Production Figures for 1966 


No. of books published - 
per head of the population : 6.1 


No. of titles . : 5,310 
No. of copies : 105 million 


Average edition : 19,800 copies 


Figures for 1966 in 
seme main branches 


Fictions : 944 titles. 

i - in 18 million copies 

i: Technology : 504 titles 
in 3 million copies 

Children's literature : 476 titles 


in 13 million copies 


To know more about this land of books read 


DEMOCRATIC GERMANY 
-  Jllustrated English 
Fortnightly 


SAMAJBADI GERMANY 
Illustrated Hindi 
Fortnightly — 


TATHYA PATRIKA 
Illustrated Bengali - 
monthly 


BRITTA PATRIKA 
Illustrated Marathi 
monthly 


PUTHIYA GERMANY 
Illustrated Tamil 
monthly 


Yearly sülsartotion for each : Rs. 2.00 
“cK E. published by 
c MP f 
$$ FA X5 = TRADE REPRESENTATION OF 
L THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


e" New Delhi - Calcutta - Bombay - Madras 
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(Recognised by the Union Government) 






TOTAL EXPORT FOR 1966 


Rs. 70,000,003 


OUR EXPORT RECORD 


Years 1959 and 1960 21.98 Million Rupees 
Years 1961 and 1962 46.7l is » 
Years 1963 and 1964 78.58 i » 
Years 1965 and 1966 135.81 


COMMODITIES WE HAVE EX?ORTED 


Antiques, Brassware, Bone Artware, Canned Food Products, Cardamoms, Carpets 
Chemicals, Coffee, Coir Yarn and Products, Engineerinz Goods, Essential Oils, Fresh 
Vegetables and Fruits, Horn artware, Handicrafts, Hid«s and Skins, Indian Paintings, 
lvory Artware, Jewellery, Ladies' Chappals and other Lecther Goods, Pepper, Precious 
and Semi-Precious Stones, Ready-Made Garments, Sil«s and Scarves, Shirts, Tea, 
Textiles, Tobacco, Turmeric, Tassar, Wooden Artware, Woollen Knitwear. 


COUNTRIES WE HAVE EXPORTED TO 


Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Fiji, German Democratic 
Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Hong Kong Hungary, Italy, Jordan, 
Kenya, Libya, Netherlands, Poland, Sudan, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
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WHICH HAND? 
. Are you a left-hander? 

Or.do you use your right hand? 
Either way, you will enjoy the 
strong, friendly taste of coffee. 
So refreshing So satisfying. 








Coffee has so much to give... anywhere w anytime, 





COFFEE BOARD , Bangalore 





